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TH  E  death  of  Henry  VII.  had  been  attended  with  c  h  a  P. 
as  open  and  vifible  a  joy  among  the  people  as  deeen-     XXVII. 
cy  would  permit ;  and  the  acceffion  and  coronation  of  his   '— v-— ' 
fon  Henry  VIII.  fpread  univerfally  a  declared  and  unfeign-       IS°5'" 
ed  fatisfa&ion.      Inftead  of  a  monarch  jealous,  fevere,  and  Popularly 
avaricious,  who,  in  proportion  as  he  advanced  in  years,  °f ' 
was  fluking  ftill  deeper  in  thofe  unpopular  vices,  a  young 
prince  of  eighteen  had  fucceeded  to  the  throne,  who  even 
in  the  eyes  of  men  of  fenfe  gave  promifing  hopes  of  his 
future  conduct,  much  more  in  thofe  of  the  people,  always 
enchanted  with  novelty,  youth,  and  royal  dignity.      ri 
beauty  and  vigour  of  his  perfon,  accompanied  with  dex- 
Vcl.  III.  B 
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c  h  A  P.  terity  in  everv  manly  exercifs,  was  farther  adorned  with  a 
XXVli.    blooming;  and  ruddy  countenance,  with  a  lively  air,  with 

t-""s — '  the  appearance  of  fpirit  and  activity  in  all  his  demeanour*. 
I5°9"  His  father,  in  order  to  remove  himfrom  the  knowledge  of 
public  bufinefs,  had  hitherto  occupied  him  entirely  in  the 
purfuits  of  literature;  and  the  proficiency  which  he  made 
gave  no  bad  prognoftic  of  his  parts  and  capacity  f.  Even 
the  vices  of  vehemence,  ardour,  and  impatience,  to  which 
he  was  fubjeit,  and  which  afterwards  degenerated  into 
tyranny,  were  confidered  only  as  faults  incident  to  un- 
guarded youth,  which  would  be  corrected  when  time  had 
brought  him  to  greater  moderation  and  maturity.  And  as 
the  contending  titles  of  York  and  Lancafter  were  now  at 
lair  fully  united  in  his  perfon,  men  juftly  expected  from  a 
prince,  obnoxious  to  no  party,  that  impartiality  of  admi- 
nift ration  which  had  long  been  unknown  in  England. 

These  favourable  prcpofleflions  of  the  public  were  en- 
couraged by  the  meafures  which  Henry  embraced  in  the 
commencement  of  his  reign.  His  »randmother,  the  countefs 
of  Richmond  and  Derby,  was  ftill  alive  ;  and  as  {he  was  a 
woman  much  celebrated  for  prudence  and  virtue,  he  wife- 
ly fhewed  great  deference  to  her  opinion  in  the  eftablifla- 

Hhminif-    raent  of  his  new  council.     The  members  were,  Warham, 

ten.  archbifhopof  Canterbury  and   chancellor;    the   earl   of 

Shrewfbury,  fteward;  lord  Herbert,  chamberlain;  fir 
Thomas  Lovel,  matter  of  the  wards  and  conftable  of  the 
Tower;  fir  Edward  Poynings,  comptroller;  fir  Henry 
Marney,  afterwards  Wd  Marney ;  fir  Thomas  Darcy, 
afterwards  lord  Darcy;  Thomas  Ruthal,  doctor  of  laws  ; 
and  fir  Henry  W vatf.  Thefe.  men  had  long  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  buhnefs'  under  the  late  king,  and  -.vere  the  leaft 
unpopular  of  all  the  min  titers  employed  by  that  monarch. 
But  the  chief  competitors  for  favour  and  authority  un- 
der the  new  king  were  the  earl  of  Surrey,  treafurer,  and 
Fox,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  f.cretary  and  privy  ieal.  This 
prelate,  who  enjoyed  great  credit  during  all  the  former 
reieh,  had  acquired  fitch  habits  of  caution  and  frugality  as 
he "could  not  eafily  lay  aiide;  and  he  ftill  oppofed,  by  his 
remonirrances,  thofe  fchemes  of  diflipation  and  e.xpence 
which  tbe jyouth  and  paflions  of  Henry  rendered  agreeable 
to  him.  But  Surry  was  a  more  dexterous  courtier ;  and 
though  few  had  borne  a  greater  mare  in  the  frugal  politics 
of  the  late  king,  he  knew  how  to  conform  !  i  the 

humour  of  his"  new  <  forward 

furv,  and 
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which  began  to  prevail  under  the  young:  monarch*.     By  C  H  a  P. 
this  policy  he  ingratiated  himfelf  with  Henry,  he  made     XXVl1 
advantage,  as  well  as  the  other  courtiers,  of  the  lavifh  dii-       ^ 
pofition  of  his  mafter ;  and  he  engaged  him  in  fuch  a  courle 
ofpbyand   idlenrfs  as  rendered  him  negligent  of  affairs,. 
and  willing  to  entruil  the  government  of  the  date  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  his  minifters.  The  great  treafures  amafl'- 
ed  by  the  late  king  were  gradually  dilfipated  in  the  giddy 
expences  of  Henry.       One  party  of  peafure  fucceeded  to 
another  :  Tilts,    tournaments,  and  caroufals,  were  exhi- 
bited with  all   the  magnificence  of  the  age:  And  as  the 
prefent  tranquillity  of  the  public  permitted  the  court  to  in- 
dulge itfetf  in  every  amufement,  ferious  bufmefs  was  I 
little  attended  to.     Or  if  the  king  intermitted  the  cov 
of  his  feftivity,  he  chiefly  employed  himfelf  in  an  applica- 
tion to  raufic  and  literature,  which  were  his  favourite  pur- 
fuits,  and  which  were  well  adapted  to  his  genius.   He  had 
made  fuch  proficiency  in  the  former  art,  as  even  to  com- 
pofe  Ionic  pieces  of  church-mufic  which  were  fung  in  his 
chapelf.       He  was  initiated  in  the  elegant  learning  of  the 
ancients.      And  though  he  was  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be  in- 
duced into  a  ftudy  of  the  barren  controverfies  of  the  fchocls, 
which  were  then  fafhionable,    and  had  cholen    Thomas 
Aquinas  for  his  favourite  author,  he  frill  discovered  a  ca- 
pacity fitted  for  more  ufeful  and  entertaining  knowler 

The  frank  and  carelefs  humour  of  the  king,  as  it  led 
him  to  dillip:;te  the  treafures  amai'led  by  his  father,  re 
dered  him  negligent  in  protedting  the  infrruments  whom 
that  prince  had  employed  in  his  extortions.  A  proclama- 
tion being  illued  to  encourage  complaints,  the  rage  of  the 
le  was  let  loofe  on   all  informers,  who  had  fo  lo 

unbounded  tyranny  ever  the  nation  | :  Thev 
into  prifon,  condemned- to  the  pillory,  and 
moll;  of  them  loll  their  lives  by  the  violence  of  the  popu- 
lace.    Ernpfon  and  Dudley-,  who  were  moft  expofed  to  Puniftme 

lie    hatred,  were   immediately   fummoned   before   the  ofEmpfc 
council,  in  order  to  anfwer  for  their  conduct,  which  had  andDuc 

.-•red  them  fo  obnoxious.  Empfon  made  a  flirewd  opo- 
himfelf,  as  wdl  as  for  his  affociate.     He  told  the 
that  fo  far  from  his  being  juitly  expofed  to  ccn- 
.is  pad  conduct,  his  enemies  thcmfelves  grounded 
their  clamour  on  actions  which  feemed  rather  to  merit  re- 
ion  :  That  a  ltric~f.  execution  of  law  was 
the  crime  of  which  he  and  Dudley  were  accufed;  though 
law   had   been  efhiblimcd  by  general  content,  and 

*  Lord  Herbe:r.  \    H.lbevf,  Stowc,  p.  4S5. 
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Chap,  though  they  had  acted  in  obedience  to  the  king,  to  whom 
XXVJi.  thc  administration  of  juftice  was  entrufted  by  the  conftitu- 
y~^~^  tion :  T-hat  it  belonged  not  to  them,  who  were  inftru- 
mente  in  the  hands  of  fupreme  power,  to  determine  what 
Jaws  were  recent  or  obfokt?,  expedient  or  hurtful;  fince 
they  wtre  all  alike  valid,  fo  long  as  they  remained  unre- 
pealed by  the  legiflature :  That  it  was  natural  for  a  licen- 
tious popujace  to  murmur  againft  the  reftraints  of  autho- 
rity ;  but  all  wife  ftates  had  ever  made  their  glory  confift 
in  the  juft  distribution  of  rewards  and  punimments,  and 
had  annexed  the  former  to  the  obfervance  and  enforcement 
of  the  laws,  the  latter  to  their  violation  and  infraction : 
And  that  a  fudden  overthrow  of  all  government  might  be 
expected,  where  the  judges  were  committed  to  the  mercy 
of  the  criminals,  the  rulers  to  that  of  the  fubjects*. 

Notwithstanding  this  defence,  Empfon  and  Dud- 
ley were  fent  to  the  tower ;  and  foon  after  brought  to  their 
trial.  The  ftrict  execution  of  laws,  however  obfolete, 
could  never  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  crime  in  a  court  of 
judicature ;  and  it  is  likely  that,  even  where  they  had  ex- 
crcifed  arbitiary  power,  the  king,  as  they  hadacted  by 
the  fecret  commands  of  his  father,  was  not  willing  that 
their  conduct  fhould  undergo  too  fevere  a  fcrutiny.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  gratify  the  people  with  the  punifh- 
ment  of  thefe  obnoxious  minifters,  crimes  very  improba- 
ble, or  indeed  abfolutely  impofiible,  were  charged  upon 
them ;  that  they  had  entered  into  a  confpiracy  againft  the 
fovereign,  and  had  intended,  on  the  death  of  the  late  king, 
to  have  feized  by  force  the  adminift ration  of  government. 
The  jury  were  fo  far  moved  by  popular  prejudices,  joined 
to  couit  influence,  as  to  give  a  verdict  againft  them; 
which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  a  bill  of  attainder  in 
parliamentf,  and  at  the  earneft  defire  of  the  people  was 
executed  by  warrant  from  the  king.  Thus,  in  thofe  ar- 
bitrary times,  juftice  was  equally  violated,  whether  the 
king  fought  power  and  riches,  or  courted  popularity. 
4  Henry,  while  he  puniihed  the  inftruments  of  paft  ty- 

ranny, had  yet  fuch  deference  to  former  engagements  as 
to  deliberate,  immediately  after  his  acceflion,  concerning 
the  celebration  of  his  marriage  with  the  infanta  Catherine, 

.  *  Herbert,  Hollingfhed,  p.  804, 

7  This  parliament  met  ou  the  lift  January  1510.  A  law  warthere  en- 
abled, in  order  to  prevent  Jbmr  abufes  which  had  prevailed  during  the  luto 
reign.  The  forfeiture  upcm  the  penal  fratutes  was  reduced  to  the  term  1  f 
three  .years.  Cofts  and  damages  were  given  againft  informers  upon  acquittal." 
of  the  accuied  t  More  fevere  puniihment*  were  enacted  againft  perjury  :  The 
falfe'iaqulfirions  procured  by  Empfon  and  Dudley  were  declared  null  and  in- 
valid. Traverfes  were  allowed  5  and  the  time  of  tendering  them  enU 
j  H.  S.  c.  8.  io,  H,  it. 
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to  whom  he  had  been  zinced  during  his  father's  lifetime.  C  h  a  P 
Her  former  marriage  with  his  brother,  and  the  inequality    xxvu. 
of  their  years,  were  the  chief  objections  urged  againft  his        ;~~~J 
efpoufing  her:  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  of        ^" 
her  known  virtue,  modeffy,   and  fweetnefs  of  difpofition.  King's  mar- 
were  infilled  on ;  the  affection  which  me  bore  to  the  king;  riase- 
the  large  dowry  to  which  (he  was  entitled  as  princefs  of 
Wales ;  the  inter  eft  of  cementing  a  dole   alliance   with 
Spain;  the  neceffity  cf  finding  fome  confederate  to  coun- 
terbalance the  power  of  France;  the  expediency  of  fulfilling 
the  engagements  of  the  late-  king:    When  there  tonfidera- 
tions  were  weighed,  they  determined  the  council,  though 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  primate,  toigive  Henry  their 
advice  for  celebrating  the  marriage.  The  countefs  of  Rich- 
mond, who  had  concurred  in  the  fame  ientiments  with  the  3d  Ju"c. 
council,  died  foon  after  the  marriage  of  her  grandfon. 

The  popularity  of  Henry's  government,  his  undifput- 
ed  title,  his  extenfive  authority,  his  large  treafuries,  the 
tranquillity  of  his  fubjecls,  were  circumftances  which 
rendered  his  domeftic  adminilf  ration  eafy  and  profperous: 
The  fituarion  of  foreign  affairs  was  no  lefs  happy  and  de-  Foreign 
firable.  Italy  continued  frill,  as  during  the  late  reign,  to  affairs. 
be  the  centre  of  all  the  wars  and  negotiations  of  the  Eu- 
ropean princes ;  and  Henry's  alliance  was  courted  by  all 
parties  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  he  was  not  engaged  by  any 
immediate  intereft  or  neceffity  to  take  part  with  any. 
Lewis  XII.  of  France,  after  his  conqueft  of  Milan,  was 
the  only  great  prince  that  poffeffed  any  territory  in  Italy  ; 
and  could 'he  have  remained  in  tranquillity,  he  was  enabled 
by  his  fituation  to  prefcribe  laws  to  all  the  Italian  princes 
and  republics,  and  to  held  the  balance  among  them.  But 
the  deli  re  of  making  a  conqueft  of  Naples,  to  which  he 
had  the  fame  title  or  preteniions  with  his  predeceffor,  frill 
engaged  him  in  new  enterprifes ;  and  as  he  forefaw  oppo- 
fition  from  Ferdinand,  who  was  connected  both  by  trea- 
ties and  affinity  with  Frederic  of  Naples,  he  endeavoured 
by  the  offers  of  intereft,  to  which  the  ears  of  that  monarch 
were  ever  open,  to  engage  him  in  an  oppofite  confederacy. 
He  fettled  with  him  a  plan  for  the  partition  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  the  expullion  of  Frederic  :  A  plan  which 
the  politicians  of  that  age  regarded  as  the  moft  egregious 
imprudence  in  the  French  monarch,  and  the  greateft  per- 
fidy in  the  Spanifh.  Frederic  fupported  only  by  fubjects 
who  were  cither  difcontented  with  his  government,  or  in- 
different about  his  fortunes,  was  unable  to  refill:  fo  pow- 
erful a  confederacy,  and  was  deprived'  of  his  dominions; 
But  he  had  the  fafisfadtion  to  fee  Naples  immediately 
prove  the  fource  of  contention  ■:.  yticSL     Fex- 
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C  H  A  P.  dinand  gave  fecret  orders  to  his  general,  -Gonfalvo,  whom 
XXVII.  the  Spaniards  honour  with  the  appellation  of  the  great 
captain,  to  attack  the  armies  of  France,-  and  make  him'felf 
Tnafter  of  all  the  dominions  of  Naples  Gonfalvo  prevail- 
ed in  every  enterprife,  defeated  the  French  in  two  pitch- 
ed battles,  and  enfured  to  his  prince  the  entire  poflWIion 
of  that  kingdom.  Lewis,  unable  to  procure  redrefs  by- 
force  of  arm«,  was  obliged  to  enter  into  a  fruillcfs  ncgo- 
ciation  with  Ferdinand  for  the  recovery  of  his  fhare  of  the 
-partition  ;  and  all  Italy  during  fomc  time  was  held  in  fuf- 
pence  between  thtfe  two  powerful  monarch*. 

There  has  fcarcely  been  any  period  when  the  balance 
of  power  was  better  fecured  in  Europe,  and  feemed  more 
able  to  maintain  itfelf  without  any  anxious  concern  or  at- 
tention of  the  princes.  Several  great  monarchies  were' 
eftablifhed ;  and  no  one  fo  far  furpafled  the  reft  as  to  five 
zny  foundation  or  even  pretence  for  jealoufy.  England 
was  united  in  domeftic  peace,  and  by  its  fituation  happily 
fecurtd  from  the  invafion  of  foreigners.  The  coal i. 
of  the  feveral  kingdoms  of  Spain  had  formed  one  powerful 
monarchy,  which  Ferdinand  adminiftcred  with  arts,  frau- 
dulent indeed  and  deceitful,  but  full  of  vigour  and  ability. 
Lewis  XII.  a  gallant  and  generous  prince,  had,  by 
efpoufmg  Anne  of  Brittanny,  widow  to  his  predcce/Io.-, 
preferved  that  union  with  that  principality,  on  which  the 
fafety  of  his  kingdom  fo  much  depended.  Maximilian 
the  emperor,  befides  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  Au- 
ftrian  family,  maintained  authority  in  the  empire,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  levity  of  his  character,  was  able  to 
unite  the  German  princes  in  any  great  plan  of  intereft, 
at  Jeaft  of  defence.  Charles,  prince  of  Caftile,  grandfon 
to  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand,  had  already  fucceeded  to 
the  rich  dominions  of  the  houfe  of  Burgundy;  and  being 
as  yet  in  early  youth,  the  government  was  entrufted  to 
Margaret  of  Savoy,  his  aunt,  a  priricefs  endowed  with 
fignal  prudence  and  virtue.  The  internal  force  of  thefe 
feveral  powerful  ftates,  by  balancing  each  other,  might 
long  have  maintained  general  tranquillity,   had  not  the 

Julius  II.  active  and  enterprifing  genius  of  Julius  II.  an  ambitious 
pontiff,  firft  excited  the  flames  of  war  and  difcord  among 
them.     By  his  intrigues,  a   league    had  been  formed  at 

Ltasweof    Cambray*   between   himfelf,    Maximilian,    Lewis,    and 

ray"    Ferdinand;  and  the  object,  of  this  great  confederacy  was;1* 

to  overwhelm,  by  their  united  arms,  the  commonwealth 

of  Venice.      Henry,  without  any  motive  from  intereft  or 

pa/lion,  allowed  his  name  to  be  inferted  in  the  confederacy. 

•  In  1508. 
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is  oppreflive  and  iniquitous  league  was  but  too  fuc-  CJ*JSP' 
eefsful  againft  the  republic.  »r^^J 

The  great  force,  and  fecure  fituation,  of  the  conikler- 
able  monarchies,  prevented  any  one  from,  afpiring  to 
eonquefr.  of  moment;  and  though  this  co  »n  could 

not  maintain  general  peace,  or  remedy  the  natural  inquie- 
tude of  men,  it  rendered  the  princes  of  this  age  lr 

I  to  defert  engagements,  and  change  their  aljianc 
in  which  they  were  engaged  by  humour  and  caprice,   | 
ther  than  by  any  natural  or  durable  intereit.     Julius  had      J5io. 
no  fooner  humbled  the  Venetian  republic,  than  he  was  in- 
1  with  a  nobler  ambition,  that  of  expelling  all  foreign- 
ers from  Italy,  or,  to  fpeak  in  the  ftyle  affected  by  the 
Italians  of  that  age,  the  freeing  of  that  country  enti; 
from  the  dominion  of  Barbarians*.     He  was  determined 
to  make  the  tempeft  fall  full  upon  Lewis;  and,  in  order 
to  pave  the  way  for  this  great  enterprife,  he  at  once  fought 
for  a  ground  of  quarrel  with  the  monarch,  and  courted  j 
alliance   of  other   princes.     He  declared  war  ag: 
duke  of  Ferrara,  the  confederate  of  Lewis.     He  foiiciteil 
the  favour  of  England,  by  fending  Henry  a  facred  role, 
perfumed  with  muik,  and  anointed  with  chrifmf.     He  en- 
gaged in  his  irtercfts  Bambridge  archbifhop  of  York,  and 
ambafTador  at  Rome,  whom  he  foon  after  ere 
L      He  drew  over  Ferdinand  to  his  party,  tho: 
that. monarch,  at  firft,  made  no  declaration  of  his  in: 
tions.     And   what  he  chiefly  valued,  he  formed  a  treaty 
with   the  Swifs  cantons,   who,  enraged  by  fume  negi- 
put  upon  them  by  Lewis,  accompanied  with  contun 
expreflions,    had     quitted    the   alliance   of  aid 

waited  for  an  opportunity  of  revenging  ch.enif.dves  on  that 
nation. 

While  the   French   mo  vlled  the  of     151 1. 

his   enemies,  he   thought   it  alfo   requi Ate  to  make  an  at- 
tempt on  the  pope  himfelf,  and  to  defpoil  him  as  much  as 
poflible,  of  that  facred  character   which  chiefly  rend- 
him  formidable.     He  engaged    fome  cardinals,  difgu. 
with  the  violence  of  Julius,  to  defert  him;  and   b 
authority,  he  was  determined,  in  conjunction 
inilian,  who  {till  adhered   to  his  alliance,  to  ca 
council,  which  mi  nurch,  and.  c 

pontiff.     A  coup. 
a  the  beginning,  bore 
romi fed  little  fucc 

who  um 
attend). 

slmac,  Con  ., 
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CHAP,  the  other  prelates  kept  aloof  from  an  afTembly  which  they 
XVII.  regarded  as  the  offspring  of  faction,  intrigue,  and  worldly 
^""v~""";  politics.  Even  Pifa,  the  place  of  their  refidencc,  fhowed 
them  figns  of  contempt ;  which  epgaged  them  to  transfer 
their  feliion  to  Milan,  a  city  under  the  dominion  of  the 
French  monarch.  Notwithstanding  this  advantage,  they 
did  not  experience  much  more  refpectful  treatment  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Milan  ;  and  found  it  nectflary  to  make 
another  remove  to  Lyons*.  Lewis  himlllf  fortified  thefe 
violent  prejudices  in  favour  of  papal  authority,  by  the 
fymptoms  which  he  difcovcred,  of  regard,  deference,  and 
fubmiflion  to  Julius,  whom  he  always  fpared,  even  when 
fortune  had  thrown  into  his  hands  the  moft  inviting  op- 
portunities of  humbling  him.  And  as  it  was  known, 
that  his  confort,  who  had  great  influence  over  him,  was 
extremely  difquieted  in  mind  on  account  of  his  diffenfions 
with  the  holy  father,  all  men  prognosticated  to  Julius  final 
fuccefs  in  this  unequal  conteft. 

The  enterpriflng  pontiff  knew  his  advantages,  and  a- 
vailed  himfelf  of  them  with  the  utmoft  temerity  and  info- 
lence.  So  much  had  he  neglected  his  facerdotal  character, 
that  he  acted  in  perfon  at  the  fiege  of  Mirandola,  vifited 
the  trenches,  favv  fome  of  his  attendants  killed  by  his  fide, 
and,  like  a  young  foldier,  cheerfully  bore  all  the  rigours 
of  winter  and  a  fevere  feafon,  in  purfuit  of  military  glo- 
ryf  :  Yet  was  he  ftill  able  to  throw,  even  on  his  moft  mo- 
derate opponents,  the  charge  of  impiety  and  prophanefs. 
He  fummoned  a  council  at  the  Lateran :  He  put  Pifa  un- 
der an  interdict,  and  all  the  places  which  gave  fhelter  to 
the  fchifmatical  council:  He  excommunicated  the  cardi- 
nals and  prelates  who  attended  it :  He  even  pointed  his 
fpiritual  thunder  againft  the  princes  who  adhered  to  it: 
He  freed  their  fubjects  from  all  oaths  of  allegiance,  and 
gave  their  dominions  to  every  one  who  could  take  pofief- 
fion  of  them. 

Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  who  had  acquired  the  fir- 
name  of  Catholic,  regarded  the  caufe  of  the  pope  and  of 
religion  only  as  a  cover  to  his  ambition  and  felfifli  poli- 
tics: Henry,  naturally  fincere  and  fanguine  in  his  tem- 
per, and  the  more  {o  on  account  of  his  youth  and  inexpe- 
rience, was  moved  with  a  hearty  defire  of  protecting  the 
pope  from  the  oppreflion  to  which  he  beleived  him  expof- 
151a.  ea"  from,  the :  ambitious  enterprifes  of  Lewis.  Hopes  had 
been  gi.  1  litis,  that  the  title  of  Mojl  Cbrijiian 

King,  w  rto  been  annexed  to  the   crown  of 

France,  .  s  regarded  as  its  moft  precious  or- 

•  GeucviarJini,  \\h.  10.  \  CuicciarJir.i,  lib.  9. 
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:t,fhould,  in  reward  of  his  fsrredc  ha  P. 

t  of  England*.     Impatient  . 

ion  in  Europe  to  which  his  pov/t .  ulence  en,  '*~~^~J 

titled  him,  he  could  not  long  remain  neuter  amidft  the 
noife  of  arms  j  and  the  natural  enmity  of  the  i  a^- 

gainft  France,  as  well  as  their  ancient  <.  hit 

kingdom,  led  Henry  to  join  that  alliance,  which  tl 
Spain,  and  Venice  had  formed  againft  the  Frencl.   . 
arch.        A  herald  was  fent  to  Parir,  to  exhort  Lewis  not 
to  wage  impious  war  againft  the  fo  pontiff;    ; 

when  he  returned  without  iuccefs,  anoihcr  was  lint  to 
mand  the  ancient  patrimonial  provinces,    Anj 
Guienne,  and  Normandy.     This  mcffige  was  understood  War  with 

a  declaration  of  war  ;  and  a  parliament  being  fum- ! 
moned,  readily  granted  fupplies  for  a  purpefe.  fo  much  fa-4"'1    'D' 
voured  by  the  Englifh  nation |. 

Buonaviso,  an  agent  of  the  pope's  at  London,  had 
been  corrupted  by  the  court  of  France,  and  had  previouf- 
\y  revealed  to  Lewis  all  the  meafures  which  Henry  was 
concerting,  againft  him.  But/this  infidelity  did  the  king 
inconfiderable  prejudice,  in  companion  of  the  treacherv 
which  he  experienced  from  the  felftfh  purpofes  of  the  ally 
on  whom  he  chiefly  relied  for  afiiftance.  Ferdinand,  his 
father-i n-law>  had  fo  long  perfevered  in  a  courfe  of  crook- 
ed politics,  that  he  began  even  to  value  himfeif .  on  his 
in  fraud  and  artifice :  and  he  made  a  boaft  of 
thofe  fhameful  fucceffes.     Bern  -day,  that  Le  . 

is,  a  prince  of  a  very  different  chara&er,  had  complained 
of  his  having  once  cheated  him  :  "  He  lies,  the  drunkard  !" 
fa  id  he,    "  I  have  cheated    him    above    twenty    times." 
This  prince  confidered  his  clofe  connexions  with  Hem 
only  as  the  means  which  enabled  hint  the  better  to  tak 
advantage  of  his  want  of  experience.     He  advifed  him  not 
to  invade  France  by  the  way  of  Calais,  where  he  hUnfelf 
mould  not  have  it  in  his  pov/er  to  ailift  him  :  He  exhorted  I? 
him  rather  to  fend  forces  to  Fontarabia,  whence  he  could  t0 
eafily  make  a  conqueft  of  Guienne,  a  province  in  which   u" 
it  was  imagined  the  Englifh  had  ftill  fome  adherents.    He 
promifed  to  aflift  this  conqueft  by  the  junction  of  a  Spa- 
nifh  army.     And  fo  forward  did  he  feem  to  promote  the 
interefts  of  his  fon-in-law,  that  he  even  fent  velTels  to 

land,  in  order  to  tranfport  over  the  forces  which  H- 
ry  had  levied  for  that  purpofe.     The  marquis  of  Do 
fet  commanded  this    armament,    which    confifted  of  t 
thoufand  men,  moftly  infantry ;  lord  Howard  fon  of  I 

Vol.  III.  C 

*  Guicdard.  lib.  II.    P.  Daniel,  vol.  ii.  p.  1^9^.     E 
p.  5531.  -J-  Herbert-  811, 
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C  H  A  P.  earl  of  Surry,  lord  Broke,  lord  Ferrars,  and  many  Others 
xxvii.   of  the  young  gentry  and  nobility,   accompanied  him  in 

^—v-—*  this  fervice.     All  were  on  fire  to  diftinguifh  themfelvcs 
*512"     by  military  achievements,  and  to  make  a  conqtteft  of  im- 
portance for  their  mafter.     The  fecret  purpofe  of  Ferdi- 
nand, in  this  unexampled  generofity,   was  fufpe&ed  by 
nobody. 

The  fmall  kingdom  of  Navarre  lies  on  the  frontiers 
between  France  and  Spain;  and  as  John  d'Albret  the 
fovereign  was  connected  by  friendfhip  and  alliance  with 
JLewis,  the  opportunity  feemed  favourable  to  Ferdinand, 
while  the  Englifh  forces  were  conjoined  with  his  own, 
and  while  all  adherents  to  the  council  of  Pifa  lay  under  the 
fentence  of  excommunication,  to  put  himfelf  in  poffeffion 
of  thefe  dominions.  No  fooner,  therefore,  was  Dorfet 
landed  in  Guipifcoa,  than  the  Spanifh  monarch  declared 
his  readinefs  to  join  him  with  his  forces,  to  make  with 
united  arms  an  invafion  of  France,  and  to  form  the  fiege 
of  Bayonne,  which  opened  the  way  into  Guienne*:  But 
he  remarked  to  the  Englifh  general  how  dangerous  it 
might  prove  to  leave  behind  them  the  kingdom  of  Navar- 
re, which,  being  in  clofe  alliance  with  France,  could  ea- 
fily  give  admittance  to  the  enemy,  and  cut  off  all  commu- 
nication between  Spain  and  the  combined  armies.  To  pro- 
vide againft  fo  dangerous  an  event,  he  required,  that  John 
fhould  flipulate  a  neutrality  in  the  prefent  war ;  and  when 
that  prince  expreffed  his  willingnefs  to  enter  into  any  en- 
gagement for  that  purpofe,  he  alfo  required,  that  fecuri- 
ty  fhould  be  given  for  the  ftrict.  obfervance  of  it.  John 
having  likewife  agreed  to  this  condition,  Ferdinand  de- 
manded, that  he  fhould  deliver  into  his  hands  fix  of  the 
moft  considerable  places  of  his  dominion*,  together  with 
his  eldeft  fon  as  a  hoftage.  Thefe  were  not  terms  to  be 
propofed  to  a  fovereign  -,  and  as  the  Spanifh  monarch  ex- 
pected a  rcfufal,  he  gave  immediate  orders  to  the  duke 
of  Alva,  his  general,  to  make  an  invafion  on  Navarre, 
and  to  reduce  that  kingdom.  Alva  foon  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  all  the  fmaller  towns;  and  being  ready  to  form 
the  fiege  of  Pampeluna,  the  capital,  he  fummoned  the 
"  marquis  of  Dorfet  to  join  him  with  the  Englifh  army, 
and  concert  together  all  their  operations. 

Dorset  began  to  fufpe£l,  that  the  interefts  of  his 
mafter  were  very  little  regarded  in  all  thefe  tranfac\ions ; 
and  having  no  orders  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Navarre, 
or  make  war  any  where  but  in  France,  he  refufed  to  take 
any  part  in  the  enterprife.     He  remained  therefore  in  hi  • 

*  Ikrbfrt.     BGHingflid,  p.  Sjj. 
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quarter?,  at  Fontarabia;  but  fo  fubtle  was  the  contrivance  chap. 
of  Ferdinand,  that,  even  while  the  Englifh  army  lay  in  XXVH. 
that  fituation,  it  was  almoft  equally  ferviceable  to  his  pur-  K-^^~f 
pofe,  as  if  it  had  acted  in  conjunction  with  his  own.  Itoeceit^f 
kept  the  French  army  in  awe,  and  prevented  it  from  ad-  J  erJi.w  id. 
vancing  to  fuccour  the  kingdom  of  Navarre ;  fo  that  Alva, 
having  full  leifure  to  conduct  the  fiege,  made  himfelf  maf- 
ter  of  Pampeluna,  and  obliged  John  to  feek  for  flicker  in 
France.  The  Spanifh  general  applied  again  to  Dorfet, 
and  propofed  to  conduct,  with  united  qpunfels,  the  opera- 
tions of  the  holy  league^  fo  it  was  called,  againft  Lewis : 
But  as  he  ftill  declined  forming  the  fiege  of  Bayonne,  and 
rather  infifted  on  the  invafion  of  the  principality  of  Bearne, 
a  part  of  the  king  of  Navarre's  dominions,  which  lies  on 
.the  French  fide  of  the  Pyrenees;  Dorfet,  juftly  fufpicious 
of  his  finifter  intentions,  reprefented,  that,  without  new 
orders  from  his  matter, he  could  not  concur  in  fuch  an  un- 
dertaking. In  order  to  procure  thefe  orders,  Ferdinand 
difpatched  Martin  de  Ampios  to  London;  and  perfuaded 
Henry,  that,  by  the  refractory  and  fcrupulous  humour  of 
the  Englifh  general,  the  moil  favourable  opportunities 
were  loft,  and  that  it  was  neceflary  he  fnoulcf,  on  all  oc- 
cafions,  acf  in  concert  with  the  Spanifh  commander,  who 
was  beft  acquainted  with  the  fituation  of  the  country,  and 
thtt  reafons  of  every  operation.  But  before  orders,  to  this 
purpofe,  reached  Spain,  Dorfet  had  become  extremely  im- 
patient ;  and  obferving  that  his  farther  (lay  ferved  not  to 
promote  the  main  undertaking,  and  that  his  army  was 
perifhing  by  want  and  ficknefs,  he  demanded  fnip- 
ping  from  Ferdinand  to  tranfport  them  back  into  England. 
Ferdinand,  who  was  bound  by  treaty  to  furnifh  him  with 
this  fupply,  whenever  demanded,  was  at  length,  after  ma- 
ny delays,  obliged  to  yield  to  his  importunity;  and  Dor- 
fet, embarking  his  troops,  prepared  himfelf  for  the  voyage. 
Meanwhile,  the  meffenger  arrived  with  orders  from  Hen- 
ry, that  the  troops  fhould  remain  in  Spain ;  but  the  fol- 
diers  were  fo  difcontented  with  the  treatment  which  they 
had  met  with,  that  they  mutinied,  and  obliged  their  com- 
manders to  fet  fail  for  England.  Henry  was' much  dif- 
pleafed  with  the  ill  fuccefs  of  this  enterprifc;  and  it  was 
with  difficulty,  that  Dorfet,  by  explaining  the  fraudu- 
lent conducf.  of  Ferdinand,  was  at  laff,  able  to  appeafe 
him. 

There  happened,  this  fummer,  an  action  at  fea,  which 
brought  not  any  more  decifive  advantage  to  the  Englifh. 
Sir  Thomas  Knevet,  mafter  of  horfe,  was  fent  to  the 
coaft  of  Brittanny  with  a  fleet  of  forty-five  fail ;  and  he 
carried  with  him  fir  Charles  Brandon,  fir  John  Carew, 
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en  a  p.  and  many  other  young  courtier?,  who  longed  for  an  op- 
XXVF.    portunity  of  difplaying  their  valour.     After  they  had  con-. - 
<"""v      '  mitted  fome  depredation?,  a  French  fleet,  of  thirty-nine 
*'I!Z'     fail,  iiTucd  from  Breft,  under  the  command  of  Primauget, 
and  began  an  engagement  with  the  Englifh.     Fire  feized 
the  fhip  of  Primauget,  who,  finding  his  deftru&ion  inevit- 
able, bore  down  upon  the  veflel  of  the  Englifh   admiral, 
and  grappling  with  her,  refolved  to  make  her  (hare  his 
fate.     Both  fleets  flood  fome  time  in  fufpenfe,  as  fpe&a- 
tors  of  this  dreadful*  engagement;  and  all  men  faw  with 
horror  the  flames  which  confumed  both  vefTels,  and  heard 
the  cries  of  fury  and  defpair,  which  came  from  the  refera- 
ble combatants.     At  laft,  the  French  veflel  blew  up,  and 
*5i3'      at  the  fame  time  deftroyed  the  Englifh*.     The  reft  of  the 
French  fleet  made  their  efcape  into  different  harbours. 

The  war  which  England  waged  againft  France,  though 
it  brought  no  advantage  to  the  former  kingdom,  was  of 
great  prejudice  to  the  latter ;  and  by  obliging  Lewis  to 
withdraw  his  forces  for  the  defence  of  his  own  dominions, 
loft  him  that  fuperiority,  which  his  arms,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign,  had  attained  in  Italy.  Gallon  dc  Foix, 
his  nephew,  a  young  hero,  had  been  entrufted  with  the 
command  of  the  French  forces ;  and  in  a  few  months  per- 
formed fuch  feats  of  military  art  and  prowefs,  as  were  fuf- 
hcient  to  render  illuftrious  the  life  of  the  oldeft  captainf. 
His  career  finifhed  with  the  great  battle  of  Ravenna, 
which,  after  the  moft  obftinate  conflict.,  he  gained  over 
the  Spanifh  and  papal  armies.  He  perifhed  the  very  mo- 
ment his  victory  was  complete;  and  with  him  perifhed 
the  fortune  of  the  French  arms  in  Italy.  The  Swifs, 
who  had  rendered  themfelves  extremely  formidable  by 
their  bands  of  difciplined  infantry,  invaded  the  Milanefe 
with  a  numerous  army,  and  raifed  up  that  inconftant  peo- 
ple to  a  revolt  againft  the  dominion  of  France.  Genoa 
followed  the  example  of  the  dutchy;  and  thus  Lewis,  in  a 
few  weeks,  entirely  loft  his  Italian  conquefts,  except  fome 
garrifons;  and  Maximilian  Sforza,  the  fon  of  Ludovic, 
was  reinftated  in  pofTeffion  of  Milan. 

Julius  difcovered  extreme  joy  on  the  difcomfiture  of 
the  French ;  and  the  more  fo,  as  he  had  been  beholden  for 
it  to  the  Swifs,  a  people,  whofe  councils,  he  hoped,  he 
fhould  always  be  able  to  influence  and  govern.  The  pon- 
tiff furvived  this  fuccefs  a  very  little  time;  and  in  his  place 
*ift  Feb.  >was  chofen  John  de  Medici s,  who  took  the  appellation  of 
j,cp  X.       Leo  X.  and  proved  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  princes  that 

*  Polydore  Virgil,  lib.  27.  Stowe,  p.  490.  Lanquet's  Epitome  of  Chrq. 
mtes,  fol.  273.  -f  Gukciard.  lib.  10. 
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ever  fat  on  the  papal  throne.     Humane,  beneficent,  gene-  chap. 
rous,  affable  ;  the  patron  of  every  art,  and  friend  of  every  XXTH 
virtue*  ;  he  had  a  foul  no  kis  capable  of  forming  great  *— "*"    ' 
defigns  than  his  predeceffor,  but  was  more  gentle,  pliant,     I5  3' 
ancjpartful  in  employing  means  for  the  execution  of  thei 
The  fole  defect,  indeed,  of  his  character,  was  too  great 
finefle  and  arri  fault,  which,  both  as  a  prieft  and  an 

Italian,  i!  for  him  to  avoid.     By  the  negoci- 

ations  of  Leo,f^^H|peror  Maximilian  was  detached  from 
the  French  inte^»£>  and  Henry,  notwithstanding  his  dif- 
appointments  in- the  former  campaign, was  ftill  encouraged 
to  profecute  his- warlike  meafures  againft  Lewis. 

Henry  had  fummoned  a  new  feffion  of  parliament^-,  a  parila- 
and  obtained  a  fupply  for  his  enterprife.  It  was  a  poll-n-!lt- 
tax,  and  impofed  different  fums,  according  to  the  ftation 
and  riches  of  the  perfon.  A  duke  payed  ten  marks,  an 
earl  five  pounds,  a  baron  four  pounds,  a  knight  four 
marks ;  every  man  valued  at  eight  hundred  pounds  in 
goods,  four  marks.  An  impofition  was  alfo  granted  of 
two  fifteenths  *nd  four  tenths^.  By  thefe  fupplies,  joined 
to  the  treafure  which  had  been  left  by  his  father,  and 
which  was  not  yet  entirely  ciffipated,  he  was  enabled  to 
levy  a  great  army,  and  render  himfelf  formidable  to  his 
enemy.  The  Englifh  are  faid  to  have  been  much  encou- 
raged in  this  enterprife,  by  the  arrival  of  a  veftel  in  the 
Thames  under  the  papal  banner.  It  carried  prefents  of 
wine  and  hams  to  the  king,  and  the  more  eminent  cour- 
tiers ;  and  fuch  fond  devotion  was  at  that  time  entertained 
towards  the  court  of  Rome,  that  thefe  trivial  prefents 
were  every  where  received  with  the  greater!:  triumph  and 
exultation. 

In  order   to  prevent   all   difturbances   from   Scotland, 
while  Henry's  arms  fhould  be  employed  on  the  continent, 
Dr.  Weft,  dean  of  Windfor,  was  difpatched  on  an  cm- 
bafly  to  James,  the  king's  brother-in-law ;  and   infti  uc- 
tions  were  given  him  to  accommodate  all  differences  be- 
tween the  kingdoms,  as  well  as  to  difcover  the  intentions 
of  the  court  of  Scotland^.     Some  complaints  had  air. 
been  made  on  both   fides.     One    Barton,  a    Scotchn 
having  fuffered  injuries   from   the  Portua;uefe,  for  which 
he  could  obtain  no  redrefs,  had  procured  letters  of  marque 
againft  that  nation;  but  he  had  no  foofier  put  to  fea,  tl 
he  was  guilty  of  the  grofiieft  abufes,  committed  dtprl 
tions  upon  the  Enelifn,  and  much   inferred   the    narrow 
feasjj.     Lord  Howard  and  fir  Edward  Howard,  admirals, 

*  Father  Paul,  lib.  I.  f   q  12.  J  Si 

§  Polydore  Virgil,  Jib.   27.  .    .cad, 
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War  with 
Scotland. 


CHAP,  and  fons  of  the  earl  of  Surry,   failing  out  againft   him, 
XXVii.   fought  him  in  a  defperate  action,  where  the  pirate   ■ 

killed  ;  and  they  brought  his  fhips  into  the  Thames.  As 
Henry  refufed  all  fatisfaclion  for  this  atSt  of  juftice,  fome 
of  the  borderers,  who  wanted  but  a  pretence  for  depredations, 
entered  England  under  the  command  of  lord  Hume,  warden 
of  the  marches,  and  committed  great  ravages  on  that  king- 
dom. Notwithstanding  thefe  mutual  groiioikof  diflatisfac- 
tion,matters  might  eafily  have  been  acofl^Hfatcd,  had  it  not 
been  for  Henry's  intended  invafion  of  France,  which  rouf- 
ed  the  jealoufy  of  the  Scottifh  nation*.  The  ancient 
league,  which  ftibfifted  between  France  and  Scotland, 
was  conceived  to  be  the  ftrongeft  band  of  connection ;  and 
the  Scots  univerfally  believed,  that,  were  it  not  for  the. 
countenance  which  they  received  from  this  foreign  alli- 
ance, they  had  never  been  able  fo  long  to  maintain  their 
independence  againft  a  people  fo  much  fuperior.  James 
was  farther  incited  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel,  by  the  in- 
vitations of  Anne,  queen  of  France,  whofe  knight  he  had 
ever,  in  all  tournaments,  profeffed  himfelf,  and  who  fum- 
moned  him,  according  to  the  ideas  of  romantic  gallantry 
prevalent  in  that  age,  to  take  the  field  in  her  defence,  and 
prove  himfelf  her  true  and  valorous  champion.  The  re- 
monftrances  of  his  confort,  and  of  his  wifeft  couniellors, 
were  in  vain  oppofed  to  the  marmal  ardour  of  this  prince. 
He  firft  fent  a  fquadron  of  fhips  to  the  affiftance  of  France  ; 
the  only  fleet  which  Scotland  feems  ever  to  have  ponefled. 
And  though  he  (till  made  profefllons  of  maintaining  a  neu- 
trality, the  Englilh  ambaflador  eafily  forefaw,  that  a  war 
would,  in  the  end,  prove  inevitable  -,  and  he  gave  warning 
of  the  danger  to  his  mafter,  who  fent  the  earl  of  Surry  to 
put  the  borders  in  a  pofture  of  defence,  and  to  refill  the 
expected  invafion  of  the  enemy. 

Henry,  all  on  fire  for  military  fame,  was  little  difcou- 
raged  by  this  appearance  of  a  diverfion  from  the  north  ; 
and  fo  much  the  lefs,  as  he  flattered  himfelf  with  the  aflift- 
anccofall  the  confidcrable  potentates  of  Europe,  in  his 
invafion  of  France.  The  pope  ftill  continued  to  thunder  out 
his  excommunications  againft  Lewis,  and  all  the  adherents 
of  the  fchifmatical  council :  The  Swifs  cantons  made  pro- 
feflions  of  violent  animofity  againft  France:  The  ambaf- 
fadors  of  Ferdinand  and  Maximilian  had  figned,  with  thofe 
of  Henry,  a  treaty  of  alliance  againft  that  power,  and  had 
ftipulated  the  time  and  place  of  their  intended  invafion  : 
And  though  Ferdinand  difavowed  his  ambaflador,  and  even 
figned  a  truce  for  a  twelvemonth  with  the  common  ene- 

*  Buchanan,  lib.  13.     Drumraond  in  the  life  of  James  IV. 
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mv  ;  Henry  was  not  yet  fully  convinced  of  his  felfifh  andc  H  a  p^ 
fmifter  intentions,  and  (till  hoped  for  his  concurrence  after  J^^ 
the  expiration  of  tlv.it  term.     He  had  now  got  a  minifter,     j^j 
who  complied  with  all  his  inclinations,  and  flattered  him 
in  every  fcheme  to  which  his  fanguine  and  impetuous  tem- 
per was  inclined. 

Thomas  Wolsey,  dean  of  Lincoln,  and  almoner  towoifey 
the  king,  furpafiei^  in  favour  all  his  minifters,  and  was  faft  minifter. 
advancing  towaliMfchat  unrivalled  grandeur  which  he  af- 
terwards attained.  *  This  man  was  fon  of  a  butcher  atlpf- 
wich;  but  having  got  a  learned  education,  and  being  en- 
dowed with  an  excellent  capacity,  he  was  admitted  into 
the  marquis  of  Dorfet's  family  as  tutor  to  that  nobleman's 
children,  and  foon  gained  the  friendfhip  and  countenance 
of  his  patron*.  He  was  recommended  to  be  chaplain  to 
Henry  VII.  and  being  employed  by  that  monarch  in  a 
fecret  negotiation,  which  regarded  his  intended  marri: 
with  Margaret  of  Savoy,  Maximilian's  daughter,  he  ac- 
quitted himfelf  to  the  king's  fatisfa£Hon,  and  obtained  the 
praife  both  of  diligence  and  dexterity  in  his  eonducif. 
That  prince  having  given  him  a  commifTion  to  Maximi- 
lian, who  at  that  time  refided  in  BrufTels,  was  furprifed  in 
lefs  than  three  days  after,  to  fee  Wolfey  prefent  himfelf 
before  him;  and  fuppoftng  that  he  had  protracted  his  de- 
parture, he  began  to  reprove  him  for  the  dilatory  execu- 
tion of  his  orders.  Wolfey  informed  him,  that  he  had  juff 
returned  from  BrufTels,  and  had  fuccefsfully  fulfilled  all 
his  majefty's  commands.  "  But  on  fecond  thoughts,"  faid 
the  king,  I  found  that  fomewhat  was  omitted  in  your  or- 
"  ders ;  and  have  fent  a  meffenger  after  you  with  fuller 
"  inftruclions."  "  I  met  the  meftenger,"  replied  Wolfey, 
"on  my  return:  But  as  I  had  reflected  on  that  omi/fion, 
"  I  ventured  of  myfelf  to  execute  what,  I  knew,  muft  be 
"  your  majefty's  intentions."  The  death  of  Henry,  foon 
after  this  incident,  retarded  the  advancement  of  Wolfer, 
and  prevented  his  reaping  any  advantage  from  the  good 

on  which  that  monarch  had  entertained  of  him :  ] ' 
thenceforwards  he  was  looked  on  at  court  as  a  riftng  m. 
and  Fox  bifhop  of  Wincheftereafthis  eye  upon  hin  as  one 
who  might  be  ferviceable  to  him  in  his  prefent  fituaticnj. 
This  prelate,  obferving  that  the  eari  of  Surrey  had  totally 
eclipfed  him  in  favour,  refolved  to  introduce  Wolfey  to 
the  young  prince's  familiarity, and  hoped  that  he  might  ri- 
val Surrey  m  his  infinuating  arts,  and  yet  be  contented  to 
adt  in  the  cabinet  a  part  fubordinate  to  Fox  himfelf,  who 

*  Stowp,  p.  997.  -J-   Cavendifb.   Fiddes'S  life  of 
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chap.  na^  promoted  him.  In  a  little  time  Wolfey  gained  fo 
XXVil.  much  on  the  king;,  that  he  fupplanted  both  Surrey  in  his 
*— - «-— '  favour,  and  Fox  in  his  trulr.  and  confidence.  Being  ad- 
'5»3-  mitted.  to  Henry's  parties  of  pleafure,  he  took  the  h-;>d  in 
every  jovial  conversation,  and  promoted  all  that  frolic 
entertainment  which  he  found  fuitable  to  the  age  and  in- 
clination of  the  young  monarch.  Neither  his  own  years, 
which  were  near  forty,  nor  his  character  of  a  clergyman, 
were  any  reftraint  upon  him,  or  engaged  him  to  check, 
by  any  ufelefs  feverity,  the  gaiety,  in  which  Henry,  who 
had  fmall  propenfion  to  debauchery,  pafTed  his  cardttk 
hours.  During  the  intervals  of  amufement  he  introduced 
bufinefs,  and  infmuated  thofe  maxims  of  conduct  which  he 
was  defirous  his  mafter  (hould  adopt.  He  obferved  to 
him,  that,  while  he  entrufted  his  affairs  into  the  hands  of 
his  father's  councellors,  he  had  the  advantage  indeed  of 
employing  men  of  wifdom  and  experience,  but  men  who 
owed  not  their  promotion  to  his  favour,  and  who  fcarcely 
thought  themfelves  accountable  to  him  for  the  exercife  of 
their  authority:  That  by  the  factions,  and  cabals, 
jealoufies,  which  had  long  prevailed  among  them,  they 
more  obftructed  the  advancement  of  his  affairs,  than  they 
promoted  it  by  the  knowledge  which  age  and  practice  had 
conferred  upon  them :  That  while  he  thought  proper  to 
pafc  his  time  in  thofe  pleafures,  to  which  his  age  ana  roy- 
u\  fortune  invited  him,  and  in  thofe  ftudies,  which  would 
in  time  enable  him  to  fway  the  fceptre  with  abfolute  au- 
thority, his  beft  fyftem  of  government  would  be  to  entriift; 
his  authority  into  the  hands  of  fome  one  perfon,  who  was 
the  creature  of  his  will,  and  who  could  entertain  no  view 
but  that  of  promoting  his  fervice:-  And  that  if  this  mini- 
fter  had  alfo  the  fame  relifh  for  pleafure  with  himfelf,  and 
the  fume  tafte  for  ftience,  he -could  more  eafily,  at-  inter- 
vals, account  to  him  for  his  whole  conduct,  and  introduce 
his  mafter,  gradually  into  the  knowledge  of  public  bufi- 
nefs; and  thus,  without  tedious  conftraint  or  application, 
initiate  him  in  the  fcience  of  government*. 

Henry  entered  into  all  the  views  of  Wolfey ;'  and  find- 
ing no  one  fo  capable  of  executing  this  plan  of  adrnini- 
ftration  as  the  perfon  who  propofed  it,'  he  foon  advanced 
•write,  from  being  the  companion  of  his  pleafures* 
to  be  a  member  of  his  council ;  and  from  being  a  member 
of  his  council,  to  be  his  fole  and  abfolute  minifter.  By 
i  ranid  advancement  and  uncontrolled  authority,  the 
character  and  genius  of  Wolfey  had  full  opportunity  to 
difplay  itfelf.     Infatiable  in  his  acquifitions,  but  ftill  more 

*  Caver.difn.  p.  is.     Steve,  p.  / 
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■alfic-nt  in  hisoxpence:  Of  extenfive  capacity, butftiJl  c  H  A  i'. 
moreuabouo  :prife:  Arnbitious.cf  power,  but  itill  j^^ 

8  delirous  of  glory  -  Insinuating,  engaging,  periualive  ;  _. 

and,  by  turns  Iofcy,elevated,  commanding :  Haughty  to 
euuals^but/itfabie tobis  dependants;  opprefftve  to  the  peo- 
ple, but  liberal  to  his  friends ;  more  generous  than  grateful ; 
lef-.  moved  by  injuries  than  by  contempt ;  he  was  framed  to 
take  the  afcendant  in  every  intercourfe  with  others,  but 
exerted  this  fupeiynity  of  nature  with  fuch  oftentatio;  i 
expofed  him  to  envy,  and  made  everyone  willing  to  r<  i 
the  original  inferiority,  or  rather  mcanefs  of  his  fortune 

The  brunch  of  adminiftration  in  which  Henry  mod 
exerted  himfelf,  while  he  gave  his  entire  confidence  to 
Wolfey,  was  the  military,  which,  as  it  fuited  the  natural 
gallantry  and  bravery  of  his  temper,  as  well  as  the  ardour 
of  his  youth,  was  the  principal  object  of  his  attention. 
Finding  that  Lewis  had  made  great  preparations  both  by 
fea  and  land  to  refill  him,  he  was  no  lefs  careful  to  levy  a 
formidable  army,  and  equip  a  confiderable  fleet  for  the 
inv;ifion  of  France.  The  command  of  the  fleet  was  en- 
trusted to  fir  Edward  Howard;  who,  after  fanning  the 
channel  for  fome  time,  prefented  himfelf  before  Brefr, 
where  the  French  navy  then  lay ;  and  he  challenged  them 
to  a  combat.  The  French  admiral,  who  expected  from 
the  Mediterranean  a  reinforcement  of  fome  galiies  under 
the  command  of  Prejeant  de  Bidaux,  kept  within  the  har- 
bour, and  faw  with  patience  the  Englifh  burn  and  del', 
country  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  laft  Prejeant 
rived  with  lix  nd  put  into  Coquet,  a  place  within 

..gues  of  Breft;  where  he  fecured  himfelf  behind 
s,  which  he  had  planted  on  rocks  that  lay  on 
.  fide  of  him.     Howard  was,    notwithstanding,  deter- 
•  d  to  make  an  attack  upon  him;  and  as  he  had  but 

he  took  himfelf  the  command  of  one,    and  gave 
the  other  to  lord  Ferrars.     He  was  followed  by  fome  ro 
nd  fome  crayers  under  the  command  of  fir  Tho 
yney,  fir  William  Sidney  and  other  officers  of 

He  immediately  faftened  on  Prejeant's-  fhip,    and 
■-don  board  of  her,  attended  by  one  Carroz,  aj>paniih 
. 'ier,  and  feventeen  Englishmen.     The  cable,   rnean- 
te,  which  fattened  his  fhip  to  that  of  the  enemy,  be 
■  the  admiral  was  thus  left  in  the  hands  of  the  French; 
e  ftiii  continued  the  combat  with  great  gallantry, 
d  overboard  by  their  pikes*.     Lord  Fen 
D 

*  Ii  iim  of  Howard's,  that  no  adrr.I  al  was  good  for  any  thing, 

.  .      As.  the  C<-.  f.'.'vi.e  requires 
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C  H  A  V.  feeing  the  admiral's  galley  fall  off,  followed  with  the  other 

XXVii.    ftna.ll  vcflfels ;  and  the  whole  fleet  was  fo  difcouraged  by  the 

v~"""'    lofs  of  their  commander,    that  they    retired  from  before 

Apri?2«  Breft*.  The  French  navy  came  out  of  harbour;  and  even 
ventured  to  invade  the  coaft  of  Suffex.  They  were  re- 
pulfed,  and  Prejeant,  their  commander,  loft  an  eye  by  the 
fhot  of  an  arrow.  Lord  Howard,  brother  to  the  deCeafed 
admiral,  fucceeded  to  the  command  of  the  Englifh  fleet 
and  little  memorable  parted  at  fea  during  this  fummer. 

Great  preparations  had  been  making  at  land,  duringthe 
whole  winter,  for  an  invafton  on  France  by  the  way  of  Ca- 
lais; but  the  fummer  was  well  advanced  before  every  thincr 
was  in  fufficient  readinefs  for  the  intended  enterprife.  The 
long  peace  which  the  kingdom  had  enjoyed,  had  fomewhat 
unfitted  the  Englifh  for  military  expeditions ;  and  the  great 
change  which  had  lately  been  introduced  in  the  art  of  war, 
had  rendered  it  ftill  more  difficult  to  enure  them  to  the  ufe 
of  the  weapons  now  employed  in  action.  The  Swifs,  and 
after  them  the  Spaniards,  had  fhown  the  advantage  of  a 
ftable  infantry,  who  fought  with  pike  and  fword,  and  were 
able  to  repulfe  even  the  heavy-armed  cavalry,  in  which  the 
great  force  of  the  armies  formerly  confifted.  The  practice 
of  fire-arms  was  become  common;  though  the  calivcr, 
which  was  the  weapon  now  in  ufe,  was  fo  inconvenient, 
and  attended  with  fo  many  difadvantages,  that  it  had  not 
entirely  difcredited  the  bow,  a  weapon,  in  which  the  Eng- 
lifh excelled  all  European  nations.  A  confiderable  part  of 
the  forces,  which  Henry  levied  for  the  invafion  of  France, 
confifted  of  archers;  and  as  foon  as  affairs  were.in  readi- 
nefs, the  vanguard  of  the  army,  amounting  to  8po<?  men, 
under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  failed  over 
to  Calais.  Shrewfbury  was  accompanied  by  the  earl  of 
Derby,  the  lords  Fitzwater,  Haftings,  Cobham,  and  fir 
Rice  ap  Thomas,  captain  of  the  light  horfe.  Another 
body  of  6000  men  foon  after  followed  under  the  command 
of  lord  Herbert  the  chamberlain,  attended  by  the  earls  of 
Northumberland  and  Kent,  the  lords  Audley  andDelawar, 
together  with  Carew,  Curfon,  and  other  gentlemen. 

The  king  himfelf  prepared  to  follow  with  the  main 
body  and  rear  of  the  army;  and  he  appointed  the  queen 
regent  of  the  kingdom  during  his  abfence.  That  he 
might  fecure  her  adminiftration  from  all  difturbance,  he 
ordered  Edmond  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk,  to  be  beheaded 
in  the  Tower,  the  nobleman  who  had  been  attainted  and 

great  plaufjbility  and  appearance  of  truth:  Though  :he  fate  of  Howard  him- 
felf may  l'erve  as  a  proof,  that  even  there  courage  ought  to  be  tempered  with 
difcretion. 

*  Stowe,  p.  491.     Herbert,  Hollingflicd,  p-  «6. 
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imprifoned  during  the  late  reign.  Henry  was  led  to  com-  c  h  a  p- 
mit  this  acl:  of  violence  by  the  dying  commands,  as  is  xxvu. 
imagined,  of  his  father,  who  told  him,  that  he  never  would 
be  free  from  danger,  while  a  man  of  fo  turbulent  a  difpo- 
fition  as,  Suffolk  was  alive.  And  as  Richard  de  la  Pole, 
brother  of  Suffolk,  had  accepted  of  a  command  in  the 
French  lervice,  and  foolifhly  attempted  to  revive  the  York 
faction,  and  to  inffigate  them  againft  the  prefent  govern- 
ment, he  probably,  by  that  means,  drew  more  fuddenly 
the  king's  vengeance  on  this  unhappy  nobleman. 

At  laft  Plenry,  attended  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  30'h.  June, 
and  many  others  of  the  nobility,  arrived  at  Calais,  and 
entered  upon  his  French  expedition,  from  which  he  fondly 
expected  fo  much  fucceis  and  glory*.  Of  all  thofe  allies 
on  whofe  afliftance  he  relied,  the  Swifs  alone  fully  per- 
formed their  engagements.  Being  put  in  motion  bv  a  mm  invaiion  of 
of  money  fent  them  by  Henry,  and  incited  by  their  viito-  France. 
ries  obtained  in  Italy,  and  by  their  animofity  agamic 
France,  they  were  preparing  to  enter  that  kingdom  with 
an  army  of  twenty-five  thoufand  men ;  and  no  equal  force 
could  be  oppofed  to  their  incurfion.  Maximilian  had  re- 
ceived an  advance  of  120,000  crowns  from  Henry,  and 
had  promifed  to  reinforce  the  Swifs  with  8000  men;  but 
failed  in  his  engagements.  That  he  might  make  atone- 
ment to  the  king,  he  himfelf  appeared  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  joined  the  Englifh  army  with  fome  German  and 
Flemifh  foldiers,  who  were  ufeful  in  giving  an  example  of 
difcipline  to  Henry's  new  levied  forces.  Obferving  the 
difpofition  of  the  Englifh  monarch  to  be  more  bent  on 
glory  than  on  intereft,  he  inlifted  himfelf  in  his  fervice, 
wore  thecrofs  of  St.  George,  and  received  pay,  a  hundred 
crowns  a  dav,  as  one  of  his  fubje&s  and  captains.  But 
while  he  exhibited  this  extraordinary  fpeclacle,  of  an  em- 
peror of  Germany  ferving  under  a  king  of  England,  he 
was  treated  with  the  higheft  refpeel:  by  Henry,  and  really 
directed  all  the  operations  of  the  Englifti  army. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Henry  and  Maximilian  in  t 
camp,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  lord  Herbert  had  formed 
the  fiege  of  Teroiiane,  a  town  fituated  on  the  frontiers  of 
Picardy,  and  they  began  to  attack  the  place  with  vigour. 
Teligni  and  Crequi  commanded  in  the  town,  and  had  a 
garrifon  not  exceeding  two  thoufand  men ;  yet  made  they 
fuch  Irout  refiftance  as  protracted  the  fiege  a  month ;  and 
they  at  laft  found  themfelves  more  in  danger  from  want  of 
provifions  and  ammunition,  than  from  the  affaults  of  the 
befiegers.    Having  conveyed  intelligence  of  their  fituation 

*  Polyd.  Virg.  lib.  27.     Bekarius,  lib.  14. 
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c  H  a  P.  to  Lewis,  who  had  advanced  to  Amiens  with  his  army, 
XXVII.  that  prince  gave  orders  to  throw. relief  into  the  place. 
^"v-" v  Fontrailles  appeared  at  the  head  cf  8co  horfemen,  each  of 
i6thf  Aug.  wnom  carried  a  fack  of  gunpowder  behind  him,  and  two 
quarters  of  bacon.  With  this  fmall  force  he  made  a  Hid- 
den and  unexpected  irruption  into  the  Englifh  camp,  and, 
furmounting  all  refiftance,  advanced  to  the  foffee  of  the 
town,  where  each  horfeman  threw  down  his  burden. 
They  immediately  returned  at  the  gallop,  and  were  fo  for- 
tunate as  again  to  break  through  the  Englifh,  and  to  fuffer 
little  or  no  lofs  in  tbis  dangerous  attempt*. 
:-  Wle  of  But  the  Englifh  had,  foon  after,  full  revenge  for  the 
\Gujiicgacc.  infult.  Henry  had  received  intelligence  of  the  approach 
of  the  French  horfe,  who  had  advanced  to  protect  another 
incurfion  of  Fontrailles  ;  and  he  ordered  fome  troops  to 
pafs  the  Lis,  in  order  to  oppofe  them.  The  cavalry  of 
France,  though  they  confifted  chiefly  of  gentlemen  who 
had  behaved  with  great  gallantry  in  many  defperate  actions 
in  Italy,  were,  on  fight  of  the  enemy,  feized  with  fo  un- 
accountable a  panic,  that  they  immeditaely  took  to  flight, 
and  were  purfued  by  the  Englifh.  The  duke  of  Longtie- 
ville,  who  commanded  the  French,  Buffi  d'Amboife,  Cler- 
mont, Imbercourt,  the  chevalier  Bayard,  and  many  other 
officers  of  diftinction,  were  made  prifonersf .  This  action, 
or  rather  rout,  is  fometimes  called  the  battle  of  Gui negate, 
from  the  place  where  it  was  fought;  but  more  commonly 
the  Battle  of  Spurs,  becaufe  the  French,  that  day,  made 
more  uk  of  their  fpurs  than  of  their  fwords  or  military 
weapons. 

After  fo  confiderable  an  advantage,  the  king,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  a  complete  army  of  above  50,000  men, 
might  have  made  ineurfions  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  and 
fpread  confufion  and  dcfolation  every  where.  It  gave 
Lewis  great  joy,  when  he  heard  that  the  Englifh,  inftead 
of  pufhing  their  victory,  and  attacking  the  difmayed  troops 
of  France,  returned  to  the  fiege  of  fo  inconflderable  a 
place  as  Teroiiane.  The  governors  Were  obliged,  foon 
after,  to  capitulate;  and  Henry  found  his  acquifition  of'-fo 
little  moment,  though  gained  at  the  experrce  of  fome 
blood,  and  what,  in  his  prefent  circurnlranccs, 'wys  more 
important,  of  much  'valuable  time,  that  he  immediately 
demolifhed  the  fortifications.  The  anxieties  of  the  French 
were  again  revived  with  regard  to  the  motions  of  the 
Englifh.  The  Swifs,  at  the  fame,  had  entered- Burgundy 
with  a  formidable  army,  and  laid  ficge  to  Dijon*,  which 

*   Hirt.  d-   C&V.   ra-.r.-i,  d  tffeto»1rtS  de'Bcllai. 

t  iMemoires  de  Bd!»i,  liv.  I  Polydotc  Vir«i),liv,  27.  HoJiinglhed,  p.  8m. 
Herbert. 
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w  as  in  no  condition  to  refift  them.     Ferdinand  himfelf,  c  h  a  v\ 
though  he  had  made  a  truce  with  Lewis,  feemed  difpofed    xxvn. 
to  lay  hold  of  every  advantage  which  fortune  fhould  pre-  *     v"—- ' 
fent  to  him.     Scarcely  ever  was  the  French  monarchy  in      1S*3' 
g.reater  danger,  or  lefs  in  a  condition  to  defend  itfelf  again  ft 
thofe   powerful  armies,   which   .  .    fide  alTailed  or 

threatened   it.     Even  many  of  the   inhabitants  of  Paris, 
who  believed  themfelvcs  expofed  to  the  rapacity  and  vio- 
lence of  the  enemy,  began  to  diflodgc,  without  kmn.  i 
what  place  could  afford  them  greater  {county. 

Bur  Lewis  was  extricated  from  his  prefent  difficult' 
by  the  manifold  blunders  of  his  enemies..  The  Swlfs  al- 
lowed thcmfclves  to  be  feduced  into  a  negociution  by  Tre- 
rnoille,  governor  of  Burgundy ;  and,  without  making 
enquiry  whether  that  nobleman  had  any  powers  to  treat, 
accepted  of  the  conditions  which  he  offered  them, 
noille,  who  knew  that  he  fhould  be  difavowed  by  his 
mafter,  ftipulated  whatever  they  were  pleafed  to  demand; 
and  thought  himfelf  happy,  at  the  expence  of  fome  pay- 
ments and  very  large  promifes,  to  get  rid. of  fo  formidable 
an  enemy*". 

The  meafures  of  Henry  mowed  equal  ignorance  in  trie 
art  of  war  with  that  of  the  Svvifs  in  ncgooiation.  Tournay 
was  a  great  and  rich  city,  which,  though  it  lay  within  the 
frontiers  of  Flanders,  belonged  to  France,  and  afforded 
the  troops  of  that  kingdom  a  paflage  into  the  Heart  of  the 
Netherlands.  Maximilian,  who  was  defirous  of  freeing 
fois  grandfon  from  fo  troublefome  a  neighbour,  advifed 
Henry  to  lay  fiege  to  the  place;  and  the  Englifh  monarch, 
not  confidering  that  fuch  an  acquifition  no  wife  advanc- 
ed his  conquefts  in  France,  was  fo  imprudent  as  to  fol- 
low this  interefted  counfel.  The  city  of  Tournay,  by 
its  ancient  charters,  being  exempted  from  the  burden  of  a 
gsrrifon,  the  burghers,  againft  the  remonftrance  of  their 
Sovereign,  ftrenuoufly  infifted  on  maintaining  this  danger- 
ous privilege;  and  they  engaged,  by  themfelves,  to  make 
a  vigorous  defence  againft  the  enemyf.  Their  courage 
failed  them  when  matters  came  to  trial ;  and,  after  a  few 
days  fiege,  the  place  was  furrendercd  to  the  Englifh.  24A.  Sept. 
The  bifhop  of  Tournay  was  lately  dead ;  and,  as  a  new 
bifhop  was  already  elected  by  the  chapter,  but  not  inftaJlcd 
in  his  office,  the  king  beftowed  the  adminift 
fee  on  his  favourite,  Wolfey,  and  put  him  in  irni 
poffeffion  of  the  revenues,  which  were  connV 
Hearing  of  the  retreat  of  the  Swifs,  and  ol 

*   Memolres  du  Marefchal  de  Fleuranges,  Bellarius,  lib.  14 

f  Memoires  de  Fleuranges. 

X  Strype's  Memorials,  vol.  i.  p.  5,  6. 
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chap,  feafon  to  be  far  advanced,  he  thought  proper  to  return  to 
XXVII.  England;  and  he  carried  the  greater  part  of  his  army  with 
1  him.  Succcfs  had  attended  him  in  every  enterprife;  and  his 
youthful  mind  was  much  elated  with  this  fceming  prof- 
perity;  but  all  men  of  judgment,  comparing  the  advan- 
tages of  his  fituation  with  his  progrefs,  his  expence  with 
his  acquifitions,  were  convinced  that  this  campaign,  fo 
much  vaunted,  was  in  reality  both  ruinous  and  inglorious 
to  him*. 

The  fuccefs  which,  during  this  fummer,  had  attended 
Henry's  arms  in  the  North,  was  much  more  decifive. 
The  king  of  Scotland  had  afTembled  the  whole  force  of 
his  kingdom ;  and  having  parted  the  Tweed  with  a  brave, 
though  a  tumultuary  army  of  above  50,000  men,  he  ra- 
vaged ihofe  parts  of  Northumberland  which  lay  neareft 
that  river,  and  he  employed  himfelf  in  taking  the  caftles 
of  Norham,  Etal,  Werke,  Ford,  and  other  places  of 
fmall  importance.  Lady  Ford,  being  taken  prifoner  in 
her  caftle,  was  prefented  to  James,  and  fo  gained  on  the 
affections  of  the  prince,  that  he  wafted  in  pleafure  the 
critical  time  which,  during  the  abfence  of  his  enemy,  he 
fhould  have  employed  in  pufhing  his  conquefts.  His 
troops,  lying  in  a  barren  country,  where  they  foon  con- 
fumed  all  the  provifions,  began  to  be  pinched  with  hunger; 
and,  as  the  authority  of  the  prince  was  feeble,  and  milita- 
ry difcipline,  during  that  age,  extremely  relaxed,  many  of 
them  had  ftolen  from  the  camp,  and  retired  homewards. 
Meanwhile  the  earl  of  Surrey,  having  collected  a  force  of 
26,000  men,  of  which  5000  had  been  fent  over  from  the 
king's  army  in  France,  marched  to  the  defence  of  the 
country,  and  approached  the  Scots,  who  lay  on  fome  high 
ground  near  the  hills  of  Cheviot.  The  river  Till  ran  be- 
tween the  armies,  and  prevented  an  engagement :  Surrey, 
therefore,  fent  a  herald  to  the  Scottifh  camp,  challenging 
the  enemy  to  defcend  into  the  plain  of  Milfield,  which  lay  to- 
wards the  fouth ;  and  there,  appointing  a  day  for  the  com- 
bat, to  try  their  valour  on  equal  ground.  As  he  received 
r.o  fatisfa&ory  anfwer,  he  made  a  feint  of  marching  towards 
Bcrwic;  as  if  he  intended  to  enter  Scotland,  to  lay  wafte 
the  borders,  and  cut  off  the  provifions  of  the  enemy.  The 
Scottifh  army,  in  order  to  prevent  his  purpofe,  put  them- 
lUves  in  motion;  and  having  fet  fire  to  the  huts  in  which 
they  had  quartered,  they  defcended  from  the  hills.  Surrey, 
taking  advantage  of  the  fmoke,  which  was  blown  towards 
him,  and  which  concealed  his  movements,  paffed  the  Till 
with  his  artillery  and  vanguard  at  the  bridge  of  Twifel,  and 
font  the  reft  of  his  army  to  feck  a  ford  higher  Up  the  river. 

*  Ctuccia: . 
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An  engagement  was  now  become  inevitable,  and  bothc  h  a  p. 
fides  prepared  for  it  with  tranquillity  and  order*.     The    XX  V11- 
Englifh  divided  their  army  into  two  lines:  Lord  Howard 
led  the  main  body  of  the  firft  line,  fir  Edmond  Howard  9thSept. 
the  right  wing,  fir  Marmaduke  Conftable  the  left.     The 
earl  of  Surrey,  himfelf,  commanded  the  main  body  of  the 
fecond  line,  lord  Dacres  the  right  wing,  fir  Edward  Stan- 
ley the  left.     The  front  of  the  Scots  prefented  three  divi-  Ba«le  of 
fions  to  the  enemy :  The  middle  was  led  by  the  king  him-  Flouden- 
felf:  The  right  by  the  earl  of  Huntley,  aflifted  by  lord 
Hume  :     The  left  by  the  earls  of  Lenox  and  Argyle.     A 
fourth  divifion,  under  the  earl  of  Bothwel,  made  a  body 
of  referve.     Huntley  began  the  battle  ;  and  after  a  fharp 
conflict,  put  to  flight  the  left  wing  of  the  Englifh,  and 
chafed  them  off  the  field  :  But,  on  returning  from  the  pur- 
fuit,  he  found  the  whole  Scottifh  army  in  great  diforder. 
The  divifion  under  Lenox  and  Argyle,  elated  with  the 
fuccefs  of  the  other  wing,  had  broken  their  ranks,  and 
notwithftanding  the  remonftrances  and  entreaties  of  La 
Motte,  the  French  ambaflador,  had  rufhed  headlong  upon 
the  enemy.     Not  only  fir  Edmond  Howard,  at  the  head  of 
his  divifion,  received  them  with  great  valour  ;  but  Dacres, 
who  commanded  in  the  fecond  line,  wheeling  about  during 
the  action,  fell  upon  their  rear,  and  put  them  to  the  fword 
without  refiftance.     The  divifion  under  James,  and  that 
under  Bothwel,  animated  by  the  valour  of  their  leaders, 
ftill  made  head  againft  the  Englifh,  and,  throwing  them- 
felves  into  a  circle,  protracted  the  action,  till  night  fepa- 
rated  the  combatants.     The  victory  feemed  yet  undecided, 
and  the  numbers  that  fell  on  each  fide  were  nearly  equal, 
amounting  to  above  5000  men :  But  the  morning  difco- 
vered  where  the  advantage  lay.     The  Englifh  had  loft  on- 
ly perfons  of  fmall   note;  but  the  flower  of  the  Scottifh" 
nobility  had  fallen  in  battle,  and  their  king  himfelf,  after 
the  moft  diligent  enquiry,  could  no  where  be  found.     In 
fearching  the  field,  the   Englifh  met  with  a  dead  bo; 
which  refembled  him,  and  was  arrayed  in  a  fimilar  habit , 
and  they  put  it  in  a  leaden  coffin,  and  fent  it  to  London.   • 
During  fome  time   it  was  kept  unburied  ;  becaufe  Jam 
died  under  fentence  of  excommunication,  on  account 
his  confederacy  with   France,  and  his  oppofition  to   the 
holy  feef  :   But,  upon  Henry's  application^  who  pretended 
that  this  prince  had,  in  the  inftant  before  his  death,  difc 
veredfignsofrepentar.ee,  abfolution  was  given  hi 
his  body  Was  interred.     The  Scots,  however,  frill 
that  it  was  not  James's  body  as  found 

i-hanan,  lib.  13.     Dr.::  Vugil,  lib.  27. 

p.  493.     Pa 
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A  p.  of  battle,  hi:  >ne  Elphinfton,  who  had  been  arrayed 

XXVH.     in  arms  refembling  their  king's,  in  order  to  divide  the  at- 

' — » — '    tention  of  the  Engiifh,  and  ihare  the  danger  with  his  ma(- 

x^v      ter.     It  was  believed  that  James  had  b-.^n  fcen  crofling 

the  Tweed  at  Kelfo  ;  and  forae  imagined  that  he  had  been 

killed  by  the  vaffals  of  Lord  Hume,*"  w'r  nobleman 

had  infttgated  to  commit  fo  enormous  a  crime.     But  the 

populace  entertained  the  opinion  that  he  was  {liU  alive, 

and,  having  fecretlv  f;one  in  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  X>and, 

would  foon  return,'  and  take  poffeflion  of  the  throne.  This 

fond  conceit  was  long  entertained  among  the  Scots. 

The  king  cf  Scotland,  and  moft  of  his  chief  nobles, 
being  flain  in  the  field  of  Flouden,  fo  this  battle  was  call- 
ed, an  inviting  opportunity  was  offered  to  Henry  of  gain- 
ing advantages  over  that  kingdom,  perhaps  of  reducing  it 
-to  fubjeclion.  But  he  difcovered,  on  this  occahon,  a 
mind  tridy  great  and  generous.  When  the  queen  of  Scot- 
land, Margaret,  who"  was  created  regent  during  the  in- 
fancy of  her  fon,  applied  for  peace,  he  readily  granted  it; 
and  took  companion  of  the  helplefs  condition  of  his  fitter 
,5,4.  and  nephew.  The  earl  of  Surrey,  who  had  gained  him  fo 
great  a  viclory,  was  reftored  to  the  title  of  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, which  had  been  forfeited  by  his  father  for  eng;.. 
on  the  fide  of  Richard  III.  Lord  Howard  was  honoured 
with  the  title  of  the  earl  of  Surrey.  Sir  Charles  Brandon, 
the  king's  favourite,  whom  he  had  before  created  vifcount 
Line,  was  now  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  duke  of  Suffolk. 
Wolfey,  who  was  both  his  favourite  and  his  minifter, 
created  bifhop  of  Lincoln.  Lord  Herbert  obtained  the 
title  of  earl  of  Worcefter.  Sir  Edward  Stanley  that  of 
lord  Monteagle. 

Though  peace  with  Scotland  gave  Henry  fecurity  on 
that  fide,  and  enabled  him  to  ptofecute,  in  tranquillity, 
his  enterprife  againft  France,  fome  other  incidents  had 
happened,  which  more  than  counterbalanced  this  fortunate 
event,  and  ferved  to  open  his  eyes  with  regard  to  the  rafh- 
nefs  of  an  undertaking,  into  which  his  youth  and  high  for- 
tune had  betrayed  him. 

Lewis,  fully  fenfihle  of  the  dangerous  fituation  to 
which  his  kingdom  had  been  reduced  during  the  fornu.r 
paign,  was  refolved,  by  every  expedient,  to  prevent 
the  return  cf  like  peril-,  and  to  break  the  confederacy  < X 
his  enemies.  The  pope  was  nowife  difpefed  to  pu?'; 
French  to  extremity  ;  and,  provided  they  did  not  retui 
take  pofTeflion  of  Milan,  his  interefts  rather  led  him  to 
preferve  the  balance  among  the  contending  panics.  H<: 
accepted,    ther \    of  Lewis's  offer   to  renounce   the 
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council  of  Lyons-,  and  he  took  off  the  excommunication  c  H  a  p. 
which  his'predeceflbr  and  himfelf  had  fulminated  againft  j^  "■ 
that  king  and  his  kingdom.  Ferdinand  was  now  faft  de-  x„ 
dining  in  years  ;  and  as  he  entertained  no  farther  ambition 
than  that  of  keeping  poffeflion  of  Navarre,  which  he  had 
fubdued  by  his  arms  and  policy,  he  readily  hearkened  to 
the  proposals  of  Lewis  for  prolonging  the  truce  another 
year ;  and  he  even  (hewed  an  inclination  of  forming  a 
more  intimate  connexion  with  that  monarch.  Lewis  had 
dropped  hints  of  his  intention  to  marry  his  fecond  daughter 
Renee,  either  to  Charles,  prince  of  Spain,  or  his  brother 
Ferdinand,  both  of  them  grandfons  of  the  Spanifh  mo- 
narch ;  and  he  declared  his  refolution  of  beftowing  on  her, 
as  her  portion,  his  claim  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan.  Ferdi- 
nand not  only  embraced  thefe  propofals  with  joy  ;  but  alfo 
engaged  the  emperor,  Maximilian,  in  the  fame  views,  and 
procured  his  acceflion  to  a  treaty,  which  opened  fo  inviting  a 
profpect  of  aggrandizing  their  common  grandchildren. 

When  Henry  was  informed  of  Ferdinand's  renewal  of 
the  truce  with  Lewis,  he  fell  into  a  violent  rage,  and 
loudly  complained,  that  his  father-in-law  had  firft,  by  high 
promifes  and  profemons,  engaged  him  in  enmity  with 
France,  and  afterwards,  without  giving  him  the  leaft 
warning,  had  now  again  facrificed  his  interefts  to  his  own 
felfiih  purpofes,  and  had  left  him  expofed  alone  to  all  the 
danger  and  expence  of  the  war.  In  proportion  to  his 
eafy  credulity,  and  his  unfufpecling  reliance  on  Ferdinand, 
was  the  vehemence  with  which  he  exclaimed  againft  the 
treatment  which  he  met  with  ;  and  he  threatened  revenge 
for  this  egregious  treachery  and  breach  of  faith*.  But  he 
loft  all  patience,  when  informed  of  the  other  negociation, 
by  which  Maximilian  was  alfo  feduced  from  his  alliance, 
and  in  which  propofals  had  been  agreed  to,  for  the  marri- 
of  the  prince  of  Spain  with  the  daughter  of  France. 
Charles,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  late  king,  had  been  af- 
fianced to  Mary,  Henry's  younger  fifter ;  and,  as  the 
prince  now  approached  the  age  of  puberty,  the  king  had 
expected  the  immediate  completion  of  the  marriage,  and 
the  honourable  fettlement  of  a  fifter,  for  whom  he  had  en- 
tertained a  tender  affection.  Such  a  complication,  there- 
fore, of  injuries,  gave  him  the  higher!  difpleafure,  and  in- 
fpired  him  with  a  defire  of  expreffing  his  difdain  towards 
thofe.  who  had  impofed  on  his  youth  and  inexperience,  and 
had  abufed  his  too  great  facility. 

The  duke  of  Longueville,  who  had  been  made  prifoner 
at  the  battle  of  Guinegate,  and  who  was  ftill  detained  in 
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c  H  A  p  England,  was  ready  to  take  advantage  of  all  tficfe  difpofi- 
v  '  tions  of  Henry,  in  order  to  procure  a  peace,  and  even  an 
1 5 14.  alliance,  which  he  knew  to  be  paffionately  defircd  by  his 
mafter.  He  rcprefented  to  the  king,  that  Anne,  queen 
of  France,  being  lately  dead,  a  door  was  thereby  opened 
for  an  affinity  which  might  tend  to  the  advantage  of  both 
kingdoms,  and  which  would  ferve  to  terminate  honourably 
all  the  differences  between  them  :  That  fhe  had  left  Lewis 
no  male  children ;  and  as  he  had  ever  entertained  a  ftrong 
defire  of  having  heirs  to  the  crown,  no  marriage  feemed 
more  fuitable  to  him  than  that  with  the  princefs  of  Eng- 
land, whofe  youth  and  beauty  afforded  the  moft  flattering 
hopes  in  that  particular :  That,  though  the  marriage  of  a 
princefs  of  fixteen  with  a  king  of  fifty-three,  might  feem 
unfuitable,  yet  the  other  advantages  attending  the  alliance 
were  more  than  a  fufficient  compenfation  for  this  inequali- 
ty: And  that  Henry,  in  loofening  his  connexions  with 
Spain,  from  which  he  had  never  reaped  any  advantage, 
would  contract  a  clofe  affinity  with  Lewis,  a  prince,  who, 
through  his  whole  life,  had  invariably  maintained  the  cha- 
racter of  probity  and  honour. 

As  Henry  feemed  to  hearken  to  this  difcourfe  v/ith  wil- 
ling ears,  Longueville  informed  his  mafter  of  the  probabi- 
lity which  he  difcovered  of  bringing  the  matter  to  a  happy 
conclufion ;  and  he  received  full  powers  for  negociating 
the  treaty.  The  articles  were  eafily  adjufted  between  the 
monarchs.  Lewis  agreed  that  Tournay  fhould  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  Englifh;  that  Richard  de  la  Pole  fhould 
be  banifhed  to  Metz,  there  to  live  on  a  pennon  affighed 
him  by  Lewis ;  that  Henry  fhould  receive  payment  of  a 
million  of  crowns,  being  the  arrears  due  by  treaty  to  his 
father  and  himfelf;  and  that  the  princefs  Mary  fhould 
bring  four  hundred  thoufand  crowns  as  her  portion,  and 
enjoy  as  large  a  jointure  as  any  queen  of  France,  even  the 
former,  who  was  heirefs  of  Britanny.  The  two  princes 
alfo  agreed  on  the  fuccours  with  which  they  fhould  mutual- 
ly fupply  each  other,  in  cafe  either  of  them  were  attack- 

9th  Oclob.   ed  by  an  enemy*. 

In  confequence  of  this  treaty,  Mary  was  fent  over  to 
France  with  a  fplendid  retinue,  and  Lewis  met  her  at  Ab- 
beville, where  the  efpoufals  were  celebrated.  He.  was 
enchanted  with  the  beauty,  grace,  and  numerous  accom- 
plifhments  of  the  young  princefs  ;  and,  being  naturally  of 
an  amorous  difpofition,  which  his  advanced  age  had  not 
entirely  cooled,  he  was  (educed  into  fuch  a  courfe  of  gaiety 
and  pleafure,  as  proved  very  unfuitable  to  his  declining 


Peace  with 
France. 
7th  Aug. 
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ftate  of  health*.     He  died  in  lefs  than  three  months  after  chap. 
the  marriage,  to  the  extreme  regret  of  the  French  nation,    *xvn- 
who,  fenfible  of  his  tender  concern  for  their  welfare,  gave 
him,  with  one  voice,  the  honourable  appellation  of  father 
of  his  people. 

Francis,  duke  of  Angouleme,  a  youth  of  one  and 
twenty,  who  had  married  Lewis's  eldeft  daughter,  fuc- 
ceeded  him  on  the  throne  ;  and,  by  his  activity,  valour, 
generofity,  and  other  virtues,  gave  prognoftics  of  a  happy 
and  glorious  reign.  This  young  monarch  had  been  ex- 
tremely ftruck  with  the  charms  of  the  Englifh  princefs  ; 
and,  even  during  his  predeceffor's  lifetime,  had  paid  her 
fuch  afliduous  court,  as  made  fome  of  his  friends  apprehend 
that  he  had  entertained  views  of  gallantry  towards  her. 
But  being  warned  that,  by  indulging  this  paflion,  he 
might  probably  exclude  himfelf  from  the  throne,  he  for- 
bore all  farther  addrefTes  ;  and  even  watched  the  young 
dowager  with  a  very  careful  eye  during  the  firft  months 
of  her  widowhood.  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk, 
was,  at  that  time,  in  the  court  of  France,  the  moft  come- 
ly perfonage  of  his  time,  and  the  moft  accomplifhed  in  all 
the  exercifes  which  were  then  thought  to  befit  a  courtier 
and  a  foldier.  He  was  Henry's  chief  favourite  ;  and  that 
monarch  had  even  once  entertained  thoughts  of  marrying 
him  to  his  fifter,  and  had  given  indulgence  to  the  mutual 
paffion  which  took  place  between  them.  The  queen  afked 
Suffolk,  whether  he  had  now  the  courage,  without  farther 
reflection,  to  efpoufe  her  ?  And  me  told  him,  that  her 
brother  would  more  eafily  forgive  him  for  not  afking  his 
confent,  than  for  acting  contrary  to  his  orders.  Suffolk 
declined  not  fo  inviting  an  offer  ;  and  their  nuptials  were 
fecretly  celebrated  at  Paris.  Francis,  who  was  pleafed 
with  this  marriage,  as  it  prevented  Henry  from  forming 
any  powerful  alliance  by  means  of  his  fifter f,  interpofed 
his  good  offices  in  appeafing  him  :  And  even  Wolfey, 
having  entertained  no  jealoufy  of  Suffolk,  who  was  con- 
tent to  participate  in  the  king's  pleafures,  and  had  no  am- 
bition to  engage  in  public  bufinefs,  was  active  in  reconciling 
the  king  to  his  fifter  and  brother-in-law ;  and  he  obtained 
them  permiffion  to  return  to  England. 

•  Brantomc  Eloge  de  Louis  XII.  f  Petrus  de  Angleria,  Epift.  544. 
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CHAP.     XXVIII. 


JVolfey's   admln'ijiration Scots     a  fairs Progrefs    of 

Francis  I. yealoufy  of  Henry Tour  nay  delivered 

to    France JVolJey   appointed  legate His  manner 

of  exercifing  that  office Death  of  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian  Charles,  king  of  Spain,  chofen   emperor 

Interview  between  Henry  and  Francis  near  Calais 

The  emperor  Charles  arrives  in  England Mediation 

of  Henry -Trial  and  condemnation  of  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, 

CHAP.  r  I  ^  H  E  numerous  enemies  whom  Wolfey's  fudden  ele- 
XXVIII.  J^  vation,  his  afpiring  character,  and  his  haughty  de- 
*■-  ~'~'~*  portment,  had  raifed  him,  ferved  only  to  rivet  him  rafter 

WohVs     *n  Henry's  confidence  ;  who  valued  himfelf  on  fupportins; 

adminiitra-  the  choice  which  he  had  made,  and  who  was  incapable  of 

won,  yielding  either  to  the  murmurs  of  the  people,  or  to  the  dis- 

contents of  the  great.  That  artful  prelate  likewife,  well 
acquainted  with  the  king's  imperious  temper,  concealed 
from  him  the  abfolute  afcendant  which  he  had  acquired  ; 
and,  while  he  fecretly  directed  all  public  councils,  he  ever 
pretended  a  blind  fubmifiion  to  the  will  and  authority  of 
his  mafter.  By  entering  into  the  king's  pleafures,  he 
preferved  his  affection  \  by  conducting  his  bufmefs,  he 
gratified  his  indolence  ;  and  by  his  unlimited  complaifance 
in  both  capacities,  he  prevented  all  that  jealoufy  to  which 
his  exorbitant  acquifitions,  and  his  fplendid  oftentatious 
train  of  life,  fhould  naturally  have  given  birth.  The 
archbifbopric  of  York  falling  vacant  by  the  death  of  Barn- 
bridge,  Wolfey  was  promoted  to  that  fee,  and  refigned 
the  bifhopric  of  Lincoln.  Befides  enjoying  the  2dminif- 
tration  of  Tournay,  he  got  pofieflion,  on  eafy  leafes,  of 
the  revenues  of  Bath,  Worcefter,  and  Hereford,  bifhoprics     * 
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filled  by  Italians,  who  were  allowed  to  refide  abroad,  and  Chap. 
who  were  glad  to  compound  for  this  indulgence,  by  yield-  XXVlii. 
ing  a  confiderable  {hare  of  their  income.  He  held  in  com-  L'~'r~*-/ 
jnendam  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban?,  and  many  other  church 
preferments.  He  was  even  allowed  to  unite  with  the  fee 
of  York,  firft  that  of  Durham,  next  that  of  Winchefter; 
and  there  feemed  to  be  no  end  to  his  acquifitions.  His 
farther  advancement  in  ecclefiaftical  dignity,  ferved  him  as 
a  pretence  for  engrofiing  ftill  more  revenues  :  The  pope, 
obferving  his  great  influence  over  the  king,  'was  defirous 
of  engaging  him  in  his  interefts,  and  created  him  a  cardi- 
nal. No  churchman,  under  colour  of  exacting  refpeel:  to 
religion,  ever  carried  to  a  greater  height  the  ftate  and  dig- 
nity of  that  character.  His  train  confuted  of  eight  hun- 
dred fervants,  of  whom  many  were  knights  and  gentle- 
men :  Some  even  of  the  nobility  put  their  children  into 
his  family,  as  a  place  of  education  ;  and,  in  order  to  gain 
them  favour  with  their  patron,  allowed  them  to  bear  offices 
as  his  fervants.  Whoever  was  diflinguifhed  by  any  art  or 
fcience,  paid  court  to  the  cardinal ;  and  none  paid  court  in 
vain.  Literature,  which  was  then  in  its  infancy,  found 
in  him  a  generous  patron  ;  and  both  by  his  public  inflitu- 
tions  and  private  bounty,  he  gave  encouragement  to  every 
branch  of  erudition*.  Not  content  with  this  munificence, 
which  gained  him  the  approbation  of  the  wife,  he  ftrove  to 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  populace,  by  the  fplendour  of  his 
equipage  and  furniture,  the  coftly  embroidery  of  his  live- 
ries, the  luflre  of  his  apparel.  He  was  the  firft  clergyman 
an  England  that  v/ore  filk  and  gold,  not  only  on  his"habit, 
butalfo  on  his  faddles  and  the  trappings  of  his  horfesf. 
He  caufed  his  cardinal's  hat  to  be  borne  aloft  by  a  perfort 
of  rank  ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  king's  chapel,  would 
permit  it  to  be  laid  on  no  place  but  the  altar.  A  prieft, 
the  talleft  and  moft  comely  he  could  find,  carried  before 
him  a  pillar  of  filver,  on  whofe  top  was  placed  a  crofs  : 
But  not  fatisfied  with  this  parade,  to  which  he  thought 
himfelf  entitled  as  cardinal,  he  provided  another  priefr.  of 
equal  ftature  and  beauty,  who  marched  along,  bearing  the 
crofs  of  York,  even  in  the  diocefe  of  Canterbury;  contra- 
ry to  the  ancient  rule  and  the  agreement  between  the  pre- 
lates of  thefe  rival  fees %.  The  people  made  merry  with 
the  cardinal's  oftentation  ;  and  faid  they  were  now  fenfible 
that  one  crucifix  alone  was  not  fufficient  for  the  expiation 
of  his  fins  and  offences. 

*  Erafm.  Epift.  lib.  2.  Eplft.  i.  lib.    16.  Epift.   -.. 

f  Polydore  Virgil,  lib.  27.     Stowe,  p.  501.     HoUbgftcaJ,  p.  84.7. 

X  Polydg«  \  jrgil,  lib.   27. 
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chap       Warham,  chancellor  and  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  a 
XXVju.    rnan  of  a  moderate  temper,   averje  to  all  difputes,   chofe 
*^~'^*J    rather  to  retire  fiom    public    employment,  than    maintain 
i5-X5'     en  unequal  conreft  with  the  haughty  cardinal.    He  refign- 
ed  his  office  of  chancellor  -,  and  the  great  feal  was  imme- 
diately delivered  to  Wolfey.     If  this  new  accumulation  of 
dignity  increafed  his  enemies,  it  alfo  ferved  to  exalt  his 
perfonal  character,  and  prove  the  extent  of  his  capacity. 
A  ftric~t  adminiftration  of juftice  took  place  during  his  en- 
joyment of  this  high  office ;  and  no  chancellor  ever  difco- 
vered  greater  impartiality  in  his  decifions,   deeper  pene- 
tration   of  judgment,    more  enlarged  knowledge  of  law 
and  equity*. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk,  finding  the  king's  money  almoit 
entirely  exhaufted  by  projects  and  pleafures,  while  his  in- 
clination for  expence  ftill  continued,  was  glad  to  refign 
his  office  of  treafurer,  and  retire  from  court.  His  rival, 
Fox  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  reaped  no  advantage  from  his 
abfence :  but  partly  overcome  by  years  and  infirmities, 
partly  difgufted  at  the  afcendant  acquired  by  Wolfey, 
withdrew  himfelf  wholly  to  the  care  of  his  diocefe.  The 
duke  of  Suffolk  had  alfo  taken  offence  that  the  king,  by 
the  cardinal's  perfuafion,  had  refufed  to  pay  a  debt  which 
he  had  contracted  during  his  refidence  in  France,  and  he 
thenceforth  affected  to  live  in  privacy.  Thefe  incidents 
left  Wolfey  to  enjoy,  without  a  rival,  the  whole  power 
and  favour  of  the  king ;  and  they  put  into  his  hands  every 
kind  of  authority.  In  vain  did  Fox,  before  his  retire- 
ment, warn  the  king  "  not  to  fuffer  the  fervant  to  be 
"  greater  than  his  mafter:  "  Henry  replied,  "that  he  well 
"  knew  how  to  retain  all  his  fubjecls  in  obedience  j"  but 
he  continued  ftill  an  unlimited  deference  in  every  thing  to 
the  directions  and  counfcls  of  the  cardinal. 

The  public  tranquillity  was  fo  well  eftablifhed  in  En- 
gland, the  obedience  of  the  people  fo  entire,  the  general 
administration  of  juftice  by  the  cardinal's  meansf  fo  exa£r, 
that  no  domeftic  occurrence  happened  confiderable  e- 
rtough  to  difturb  the  repofe  of  the  king  and  his  minifter: 
They  might  even  have  difpenfed  with  giving  any  ftrid  at- 
tention to  foreign  affairs,  were  it  poflible  for  men  to  enjoy 
any  fituation  in  abfolute  tranquillity,  or  abftain  from  pro- 
jects and  enterprifes,  however  fruitlefs  and  unneceiTary. 
Scots  af-  The  will  of  the  late  king  of  Scotland,  who  left  his  wi- 
'*"•  dow  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  vote  of  the  convention 

of  ftates,  which  confirmed  that  deftination,  had  exprefsly 

*  Sir  Thomr.s  More.     Stow:,  p.  504.  . 

f  Erafm.  lib.  2.  epift.  X.     Cavendifh.     Hall. 
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limited  her  authority  to  the  condition  of  her  remaining  un- 
married*: But  notwithftanding  this  limitation,  a  few 
months  after  her  hufband's  death,  fhe  efpoufed  the  earl  of 
Angus,  of  the  name  of  Douglas,  a  young  nobleman  of 
great  family  and  promifing  hopes.  Some  of  the  nobility  now 
propofed  the  electing  of  Angus  to  the  regency,  and  recom- 
mended this  choice  as  the  moft  likely  means  of  preferving 
peace  with  England :  But  the  jealoufy  of  the  great  families, 
and  the  fear  of  exalting  the  Douglaffes,  begat  oppofition  to 
this  meafure.  Lord  Hume,  in  particular,  the  moft  pow- 
erful chieftain  in  the  kingdom,  infifted  on  recalling  the 
duke  of  Albany,  fontoa  brother  of  James  III.  who  had 
been  banifhed  into  France,  and  who,  having  there  married, 
had  left  pofterity  that  v/ere  the  next  heirs  to  the  crown,  and 
the  neareft  relations  to  their  young  fovcrcign.  Albany, 
though  firft  prince  of  the  blood,  had  never  been  in  Scotland, 
was  totally  unacquainted  with  the  mannres  of  the  people, 
ignorant  of  their  fituation,  unpradHfed  in  their  language; 
yet  fuch  was  the  favour  attending  the  French  alliance,  and 
lb  great  the  authority  of  Hume,  that  this  prince  was  invited 
to  accept  the  reins  of  government.  Francis,  careful  not 
to  give  offence  to  the  king  of  England,  detained  Albanv 
fome  time  in  France  ;  but  at  length,  fenfible  how  impor- 
tant it  was  to  keep  Scotland  in  his  intercfts,  he  permitted 
him  to  go  over  and  take  pofiemon  of  the  regency :  He  even 
renewed  the  ancient  league  with  that  kingdom,  though  it 
implied  fuch  a  clofe  connexion  as  mia;ht  be  thought  fome- 
what  to  intrench  on  his  alliance  with  England. 

When  the  regent  arrived  in  Scotland,  he  made  inqui- 
ries concerning  the  ftate  of  the  country,  and  character  of 
the  people;  and  he  difcovered  a  fcene  with  which  he  was 
hitherto  but  little  acquainted.  That  turbulent  kingdom, 
he  found,  was  rather  to  be  confidered  as  a  confederacy, 
and  that  not  a  clofe  one,  of  petty  princes,  than  a  regular 
fyftem  of  civil  polity -,  and  even  the  king,  much  more  a 
regent,  pofTefTed  an  authority  very  uncertain  and  precari- 
ous. Arms  more  than  laws  prevailed  ;  and  courage,  pre- 
ferably to  equity  or  juftice,  was  the  virtue  moft  valued 
and  refpedied.  The  nobility,  in  whom  the  whole  power  re  - 
fided,  were  fo  connected  by  hereditary  alliances,  or  fo  di- 
vided by  inveterate  enmities,  that  it  was  irnpoffible,  with- 
out employing  an  armed  force,  either  to  punifh  the  1: 
flagrant  guilt,  or  give  fecurity  to  the  moft  entire^  inno- 
cence. Rapine  an)}  violence,  when  exercifed  on  a  he-' 
trib.  ig  a  perfon  odious  among  his  bWh 

.her  recommended  him  a  and  appro- 
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chap,  bation;  and  by  rendering  him  ufeful  to  the  chieftain,   cn- 
xxvrn.    titled  him  to«a  preference  above  his  fellows.     And  though 
v"*pp">   the  necefftty  of  mutual  fupport  ferved  as  a  clofe  cerm 
,<iI5"      amity  among  thofe  of  the  lame  kindred,    the  fpirit  of  re- 
venge agaiaft  enemies,  and  the  defire  of  profecuting  the 
deadly  feuds  (fo  they  were  called)  ftill  appeared  to  be  paf- 
i ions  the  moft  predominant  among  that  uncultivated  peo- 
ple. 

Thi  perfons  to  whom  Albany  on  his  arrival  firft:  appli- 
ed for  information  with  regard  to  the  .ftate  of  the;  tnatm 
happened  to  be  inveterate  enemies  of  Hume*;  and  they  re- 
presented that  powerful  nobleman  as  the  chief  fource  of 
public  diforders,  and  the  great  obftacle  to  the  executio; 
the  laws  and  the  adminiftration  of  juftice.  Before  the  au- 
thority of  the  magiftrate  could  be  eftablilhed,  it  was  iv- 
ceffary,  they  faid,  to  make  an  example  of  this  great  offend-* 
er ;  and  by  the  terror  of  his  punifhment,  teach  all  lefier 
criminals  to  pay  refpect.  to  the  power  of  their  {bvexeigru 
Albany,  moved  by  thefe  reafons,  was  induced  to  forget 
Hume's  paft  fervices,  to  which  he  had  in  a  great  meafure 
been  indebted  for  the  regency ;  and  he  no  longer  bore  to-* 
wards  bim  that  favourable  countenance  with  which  he  was 
wont  to  receive  him,  Kume  perceived  the  alteration,  and 
was  incited,  both  by  regard  to  his  own  fafety,  and  from 
motives  of  revenge,  to  take  meafures  in  oppoution  to  the 
regent.  He  applied  himfelf  to  Angus  and  the  queen  dow- 
ager, and  reprefented  to  them  the  danger  to.  which  the  in- 
fant prince  was  expofed  from  the  ambition  of  Albany,  next 
heir  to  the  crown,  to  whom  the  ftates  had  imprudently  en*- 
trufted  the  whole  authority  of  government.  By  his  per-* 
fuafion  Margaret  formed  the  defign  of  carrying  off  the 
young  king,  and  putting  him  under  the  protection  of  her 
brother ;  and  when  that  confpiracy  was  detected,  fhe  her- 
felf,  attended  by  Hume  and  Angus,  withdrew  into  Eng- 
land,, where  {he  was  foon  after  delivered  of  a  daughter. 

Henry,  in  order  to  check  the  authority  of  Albany  and  the 
French  partyvgave  encouragement  to  thefe  malcontents,  and 
affurec  them  of  his  fupport.  Matters  being  afterwards  in  ap- 
pearance accommodated  between  Hume  and  the  regent,  that 
nobleman  returned  into  his  own  country ;  but  mutual  fufpi- 
cions. and  jealoufics  ftill  prevailed.  He  was  committed  to  cuf- 
todyi  under  the  care  of  the  earl  of  Arran  his  brother-in-law ; 
*od  was  for  fame  time  detained  prifoner  in  his  caftle.  But 
having  perfuaded  Arran  to  enter  into  the  confpiracy  with 
him  he  was  allowed  to  make  his  efcape ;  and  he  openly  levied 

>    upon  the   regent.     A  new  accommodation  enfued, 

_  ■"  -«-.-■       "-  -    --      .  ;        "■..■'  p     ~r~.  'U   ,  ■  rV.      "        ,* 
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not  more  fincerc  than  the  foregoing ;  and  Hume  was  fo  C  U 
imprudent  as  to  entruft  himfelf,  together  with  his  brother,    *^^\' 
into  the  hands  of  that  prince.     They  were  immediately      ^ 
feized,  committed  to  cuftody,  brought  to  trial,  condemned 
and  executed.  No  legal  crime  was  proved   againft  thefe 
brothers:  It  was  only  alleged,  that  at  the  battle  of  Flou- 
den  they  had  not  done  their  duty  in  fupporting  the  king ; 
and  as  this  backwardnefs  could  not,  from  the  courfe  of 
their  paft  life,  be  afcribed  to  cowardice,  it  was  commonly 
imputed  to  a  more  criminal  motive.     The  evidence,   how- 
ever, of  o-uilt  produced  againft  them  was   far  from  beinn; 
valid  or    convincing  •,    and  the  people,    who  hated   them 
while  living,  were  much  diffatisned  with  their  execution. 

Such  violent  remedies  often  produce,  for  fome  time, 
a  deceitful  tranquillity;  but  astheydeftroy  mutual  confi- 
dence, and  beget  the  moft  inveterate  animofities,  their 
confequences  are  commonly  fatal,  both  to  the  public  and 
to  thofe  who  have  recourfe  to  them.  The  regent,  how- 
ever, took  advantage  of  the  prefent  calm  which  prevailed; 
and  being  invited  over  by  the  French  king,  who  was  at 
that  time  willing  to  gratify  Henry,  he  went  into  France ; 
and  was  engaged  to  remain  there  for  fome  years.  During 
the  abfence  of  the  regent  fuch  confufions  prevailed  in  Scot- 
land, and  fuch  mutual  enmity,  rapine,  and  violence  among 
the  great  families,  that  that  kingdom  was  for  a  long  time 
utterly  difabled,  both  from  offending  its  enemies  and  af- 
fifting  its  friends.  We  have  carried  on  the  Scqttiih  hiftory 
fome  years  beyond  the  prefent  period ;  that,  as  that  country 
had  little  connexion  with  the  general  fyftem  of  Europe,  we 
might  be  thelefs  interrupted  in  the  narration  of  thofe  m< 
memorable  events  which  were  tranfacted  in  the  other 
kingdoms. 

It  was  forefeen,  that  a  young  active  prince  like  Francis, 
and  of  fo  martial  a  difpofttion,  would  foon  employ  the  great 
preparations  which  his  predecefior  before  his  death  had  made 
tor  the  conqueft  of  Milan.  He  had  been  obierved  even  to  weep 
at  the  recital  of  the  military  exploits  of  Gafton  de  Foix; 
and  chef*  tears  of  emulation  were  held  to  be  fure  prefages 
of  his  future  valour.  He  renewed  the  treaty  which  Lewis 
had  made  with  Henry;  and  having  left  every  thing  fecure 
behind  him,  he  marched  his  arms  towar 

pretending  that  his  fole  purpofe  was  to  defend  his  kinjrdoia 
againft  the  incurfions  of  the  Swife.  This  formidable 
itill  retained  their  an imofity  againft  France  ;  and  hav 
taken  Maximilian  duke  of  Milan  under  their  protection,  aw 
in  reality  reduced  him  to  abfoiutedepsndance, they  were  de- 
termined, from  views  both  of  honour  and  of  intereft,  to 
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c  h  a  r.  fend  him  againfr.  the  invader*.     They  fortified  themfelves 

xxvm.    ;n  a]j  thoft-  valleys  of  the  Alps  through  which  they  thought 

^"V"""~J  the  French  muft  neceflarily  pafs  :  and  when  Francis,  with 

i  5'      great  fecrecy,   induftry,   and  perfevcrance,   made  his  en- 

ProgrcT-,  of  trance  into  Piedmont  by  another   pafTage,  they   were   not 

Francis  I.  difmayed,  but  defcended  into  the  plain,  though  unprovided 
with  cavalry,  and  oppofed  themfelves  to  the  progrefs  of  the 

13th  Sept.  French  arms.  At  Marignan,  near  Milan,  they  fought 
with  Francis  one  of  the  moft  furious  and  beft  contefted 
battles  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  hiftory  of  thefe  later 
ages ;  and  it  required  all  the  heroic  valour  of  this  prince  to 
infpire  his  troops  with  courage  fufficient  to  refill:  the  def- 
perate  aflaultof  thofe  mountaineers.  After  a  bloody  ac- 
tion in  the  evening,  night  and  darknefs  parted  the  combat- 
ants; but  next  morning  the  Swifs  renewed  the  attack  with 
unabated  ardour ;  and  it  was  not  till  they  had  loft  all  their 
braveft  troops  that  they  could  be  prevailed  on  to  retire. 
The  field  was  ftrowed  with  twenty  thoufand  flain  on  both 
fides  j  and  the  marefchal  Trivulzio,  who  had  been  prefent 
at  eighteen  pitched  battles,  declared  that  every  engagement 
which  he  had  yet  feen  was  only  the  play  of  children ;  the 
action  of  Marignan  was  a  combat  of  heroesf.  After  this 
great  victory,  the  conqueft  of  the  Milanefe  was  eafy  and 
open  to  Francis. 

Jcaloufy  of  The  fuccefs  and  glory  of  the  French  monarch  began  to 
tnry'  excite  jealoufy  in  Henry ;  and  his  rapid  progrefs,  though, 
in  fo  diftant  a  country,  was  not  regarded  without  appre- 
henfionsbytneEnglimminiftry.  Italy  was,  during  that  age, 
the  feat  of  religion,  of  literature,  and  of  commerce ;  and  as  it 
pofTefled  alone  that  luftre  which  has  fince  been  fhared  out 
among  other  nations,  it  attracted  the  attention  of  all  Europe, 
and  every  acquifition  which  was  made  there  appeared  more 
important  than  its  weight  in  the  balance  of  power  was,  ftrict- 
ly  fpeaking,  entitled  to.  Henry  alfo  thought  that  hehadrea- 
fon  to  complain  of  Francis  for  fending  the  duke  of  Albany 
into  Scotland,  and  undermining  the  power  and  credit  of  his 
fifter  the  queen  dowager  J.  The  repairing  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Terouene  was  likewife  regarded  as  a  breach  of 
treaty.  But  above  all,  what  tended  to  alienate  the  court 
of  England,  was  the  difguft  which  Wolfey  had  entertained 
againft  the  French  monarch. 

Henry,  on  the  conqueft  of  Tournay,  had  refufed  to 
admit  Lewis  Gaillart,  the  bifhop  to  the  pofleflion  of  the 
temporalities,  becaufe  that  prelate  declined  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  his  new  fovereigni  and  Wolfey  was 

-*  Memolresdu  Bellai,  lib.  1.     Guicciardini,  lib.  12. 
•f  Hiftoire dch  Ligoc  de  Cambray.  J  l'ere  Daniel,  vol.  Lii.  p.  31.. 
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appointed,  as  above  related,  administrator  of  the  bifhopric.  chap 
As  the  cardinal  wrfhed  to  obtain  the  free  and  undifturbed  xxviii. 
enjoyment  of  his  revenue,  he  applied  to  Francis,  and 
defired  him  to  beftow  on  Gaillart  fome  fee  of  equal  value  in; 
France,  and  to  obtain  his  refignation  of  Tournay.  Fran- 
cis, who  ftill  hoped  to  recover  pofTeflion  of  that  city,  and 
who  feared  that  the  full  eftablifhment  of  Wolfey  in  the 
bifhopric  would  prove  an  obftacle  to  his  purpofe,  had 
hitherto  neglected  to  gratify  the  haughty  prelate;  and. 
the  biihop  of  Tournay,  by  applying  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
had  obtained  a  bull  for  his  fcttlement  in  the  fee.  Wolfey, 
who  expected  to  be  indulged  in  every  requeft,  and  who  ex- 
acted refpect  from  the  greateft  princes,  refented  the  flight 
put  upon  him  by  Francis :  and  he  pufhed  his  matter  to  leek 
an  occafion  of  quarrel  with  that  monarch*. 

Maximilian  the  emperor  was  ready  to  embrace  every 
overture  for  a  new  enterprife ;  efpecially  if  attended  with 
an  offer  of  money,  of  which  he  was  very  greedy,  very 
prodigal,  and  very  indigent.  Richard  Pace,  formerly  fe- 
cretary  to  cardinal  Bambridge,  and  now  fecretary  of  ftate, 
was  difpatched  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  had  a  commif- 
fion  to  propofe  fome  confiderable  payments  to  Maximi- 
lianf :  He  thence  made  a  journey  into  Switzerland,  and 
by  like  motives  engaged  fome  of  the  cantons  to  furnifh 
troops  to  the  emperor.  That  prince  invaded  Italy  with  a 
confiderable  army;  but  being  repulfed  from  before  Milan, 
he  retreated  with  his  army  into  Germany,  made  peace 
with  France  and  Venice,  ceded  Verona  to  that  republic 
for  a  fum  of  money,  and  thus  excluded  himfeif  in  fome 
meafure  from  all  future  accefs  into  Italy.  And  Henry 
found,  that  after  expending  five  or  fix  hundred  thoufand 
ducats  in  order  to  gratify  his  own  and  the  cardinal's  hu- 
mour, he  had  only  weakened  his  alliance  with  Francis, 
without  diminishing  the  power  of  that  prince. 

There  were  many  reafons  which  engaged  the  king 
not  to  proceed  farther  at  prefent  in  his  enmity  againft 
France:  He  could  hope  for  afiiftance  from  no  power 
in  Europe.  Ferdinand,  his  father-in-law,  who  had  often 
deceived  him,  was  declining  through  acre  and  infirmities; 
and  a  fpeedy  period  was  looked  for  to  the  long  and  prof- 
perous  reign  of  that  great  monarch.  Charles,  prince  of 
Spain,  fovereign  of  the  Low  Countries,  defired  nothing, 
but  peace  with  Francis,  who  had  it  fo  much  in  his  power, 
if  provoked,  to  obftruct  his  peaceable  acceflion  to  that 
rich  inheritance  which  was  awaiting  him.  The  pope  was 
overawed   by  the  power  cf  France,  and  Venice  was  en- 

*  Polydore  Virgil,  lib.  27.  f  Petrus  dc  Angleria,  epift.  568. 
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c  h  a'-* -'gaged  in  a  clofe  alfiance  with  that  monarchy*.     Henry,- 
<KVHI.    therefore,  was  coriftramed  to  remain  in  tranquillity  during 
<*-^**-'   Tome  time;  and  teemed  to  give  himfelf  no  concern  with 
15  5*      regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  continent.     In  vain  did  Maxi- 
milian endeavour  to  allure  him    into  ibmc  expence,   by 
offering  to  make  a  refignation  of  the  imperial  crown  in  his 
&vour.     The  artifice  was  too  grofs  to  fucceed,  even  with 
a  prince  fo  little  politic  as  Henry;  and  Pace,  his  envoy, 
who  was  perfectly  well  acquainted   with  the  emperor  s 
motives   and  character,    gave  him  warning  that  the  fole 
view  of  that  prince,  in  making  him  fo  liberal  an  offer, 
was  to  draw  money  from  him. 
1516.      -    While  an  univerfal  peace  prevailed  in  Europe,  that 
event  happened  which  had  fo  long  been  looked  for,  an4 
from  which-  fueh  important  confequences  were  expected, 
the  death  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  the  fucceffion  of 
-     -~  his  grandfon  Charles  to  his  extenfive  dominions.     The 
more  Charles  advanced  in  power  and  authority,  the  more 
was  Francis  fenfible  of  the  neceffity  he  himfelf  lay  under 
of  gaining  the  confidence  and  friendfhip  of  Henry;  and 
he  took  at  laft  the  only  method  by  which  he  could  obtain 
iuccefs,  the  paying  of  court  by  prefents  and  flattery  to  the 
haughty  cardinal. 
*5l8-  Bonni  vet,  admiral  of  France,  was  difpatched  to  Lon- 

don, and  he  was  directed  to  employ  all  his  infinuation  and 
addrefs,  qualities  in  which  he  excelled,  to  procure  himfelf 
a  place  in  Wolfey's  good  graces.  After  the  ambaffador 
had  fucceeded  in  his  purpofe,  he  took  an  opportunity -of 
expreffing  his  matter's  regret,  that  by  miftakes  and  mifap- 
prehenfions  he  had  been  fo  unfortunate  as  to  lofe  a  friend- 
fhip which  he  fo  much  valued  as  that  of  his  eminence. 
Wolfey  was  not  deaf  to  thefe  honourable  advances  from  fo 
great  a  monarch ;  and  he  v/as  thenceforth  obferved  to  exprefs 
himfelf  on  all  occafions  in  favour  of  the  French  alliance. 
The  more  to  engage  him  in  his  interefts,  Francis  entered 
into  fuch  confidence  with  him,  that  he  afked  his  advice 
even  in  his  moft  fecret  affairs;  and  had  recourfe  to  him  in 
all  difficult  emergencies  as  to  an  oracle  of  wifdom  and 
profound  policy.  The  cardinal  made  no  fecret  to  the  king 
of  this  private  correfpondence ;  and  Henry  was  fo  prepof- 
feffed  in  favour  of  the  great  capacity  of  his  minifter,  that 
he  faid  he  verily  believed  he  would  govern  Francis  as  Weil 
-as  himfelff. 

When  matters  feemed  fufficiently  prepared,  Bonnivet 

'"■opened  to  the  cardinal  his  manor's  defire  of  recovering 

Tournay;    and   Wolfey  immediately  without  hefitarion, 

*  Guiccwdiui,  tb.  J?.  f  iMy4*e*Virg:l,  lib.  7J- 
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engaged  to  effect  his  purpofe.  He  took  an  opportunity  c  ha  p. 
of  representing  to  the  king  and  council,  that  Tournay 
lay  fo  remote  from  Calais,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult, 
if  not  impoflible,  in  cafe  of  war,  to  keep  the  communica- 
tion open  between  thefe  two  places:  That  as  it  was  fitu- 
ated  on  the  frontiers  both  of  France  and  the  Netherlands, 
it  was  expofed  to  attacks  from  both  thefe  countries,  and 
mull  neceflarily,  either  by  force  or  famine,  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  firft  afiailant :  That  even  in  time  of  peace 
it  could  not  be  preferved  without  a  large  garrifon,  to  re- 
strain the  numerous  and  mutinous  inhabitants,  ever  dis- 
contented with  the  EngliSh  government:  And  that  the 
poSTeffion  of  Tournay,  as  it  was  thus  precarious  and  ex- 
penfive,  fo  was  it  entirely  ufelefs,  and  afforded  little  or 
no  means  of  annoying,  on  occafion,  the  dominions  either 
of  Charles  or  of  Francis. 

These  reafons  were  of  themfelves  convincing,  and  Toumay 
were  fure  of  meeting  with  no  oppofition  when  they  came  cedcd  t0 
from  the  mouth  of  the  cardinal.  A  treaty,  therefore,  was  rance* 
entered  into  for  the  ceding  of  Tournay;  and  in  order  to 
.give  to  that  meafure  a  more  graceful  appearance,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  dauphin  and  the  princefs  Mary,  both  of 
them  infants,  fhould  be  betrothed,  and  that  this  city  fhould 
be  confidered  as  the  dowry  of  the  princefs.  Such  kinds  of 
agreement  were  then  common  among  Sovereigns,  though 
it  was  very  rare  that  the  interefts  and  views  of  the  parties 
continued  fo  fteady  as  to  render  the  intended  marriages 
effectual.  But  as  Henry  had  been  at  considerable  expence 
in  building  a  citadel  at  Tournay,  Francis  agreed  to  pay 
him  600,000  crowns  at  twelve  annual  payments,  and  to 
put  into  his  hands  eight  hollages,  all  of  them  men  of  qua- 
lity, for  the  performance  of  the  article*  :  And  left  the 
cardinal  fhould  think  himfelf  neglected  in  thefe  Stipula- 
tions, Francis  promifed  him  a  yearly  penfion  of  twelve 
thouland  livres,  as  an  equivalent  for  his  administration  of 
the  bifhopric  of  Tournay. 

The  French  monarch  having  fucceeded  fo  well  in  this 
negociation,  began  to  enlarge  his  views,  and  to  hope  for 
more  confiderable  advantages,  by  praclifing  on  the  vanity 
and  felf-conceit  of  the  favourite.  He  redoubled  his  flat- 
teries to  the  cardinal,  confulted  him  more  frequently  in 
every  doubt  or  difficulty,  called  him  in  each  letter  father^ 
tutor,  governor,  and  profeffed  the  moft  unbounded  defer- 
ence to  his  advice  and  opinion.  All  thefe  careSTes  were 
preparatives  to  a  negociation  for  the  delivery  of  Calais,  i;i 
confideration  of  a  ium  of  money,  to  be  paid  fo{  \i%  wA  if 

*  hkmyiz-.i  du  Bcllai,  lib.  : 
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C  J*  A  P.  w?  ,may  credit  Polydore  Virgil,  who  bears  a  particular 
XXVIU.    ill-will  to  Woifey,  on  account  of  his  being  difpofiefled  of 
tuj^'~-/    his  employment,  and  thrown  into  prifon  by  that  minifter, 
151  •      fo  extraordinary  a  propofal  met  with  a  favourable  recep- 
tion from  the  cardinal.     He  ventured  not,  however,  to  lay 
the  matter  before  the  council :    He  was  content  to  found 
privately  the  opinion  of  the  other  minifters,  by  dropping 
hints  in  converfation,    as  if  he  thought  Calais  a  ufelcfs 
burthen  to  the  kingdom*:   But  when  he  found  that  all 
men  were  ftrongly  riveted  in  a  contrary  perfuafion,  he 
thought  it  dangerous  to  proceed  any  farther  in  his  purpofe; 
and  as  he    fell  foon  after  into  new  connexions  with  the 
king  of  Spain,  the  great  friendfhip  between  Francis  and 
him  began  gradually  to  decline. 
Woifey  ap-      The  pride  of  Woifey  was  now  farther  increafed  by  a 
pointed  le-  great  acceffion  of  power  and  dignity.     Cardinal  Campeg- 
ga7"  gio  had  been  fent  as  a  legate  into  England,  in  order  to 

i  procure  a  tkhe  from  the  clergy,  for  enabling  the  pope  to 

oppofe  the  progrefs  of  the  Turks;  a  danger  which  was 
become  real,  and  was  formidable  to  all  Chriftendom,  but 
on  which  the  politics  of  the  court  of  Rome  had  built  (o 
many  intereftqd  projects,  that  it  had  loft  all  influence  on 
the  minds  of  men.  The  clergy  refufed  to  comply  with 
Leo's  demands:  Campeggio  was  recalled;  and  the  king 
defired  of  the  pope  that  Woifey,  who  had  been  joined  in 
this  commiflion,  might  alone  be  inverted  with  the  legan- 
tine  power,  together  with  the  right  of  vifiting  all  the 
clergy  and  monafteries,  and  even  with  fufpending  all  the 
laws  of  the  church  during  a  twelvemonth.  Woifey,  hav- 
ing obtained  this  new  dignity,  made  a  new  difplay  of  that 
ftate  and  parade  to  which  he  was  fo  much  addicted.  On 
folemn  feaft-days  he  was  not  content  without  faying  mafs 
after  the  manner  of  the  pope  himfelf:  Not  only  he  had 
bifhops  and  abbots  to  ferve  him;  he  even  engaged  the  firft 
nobility  to  give  him  water  and  the  towel.  He  affected  a 
rank  fuperior  to  what  had  ever  been  claimed  by  any 
churchman  in  England.  Warham  the  primate  having 
written  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  fubferibed  himfelf  your 
loving  brother^  Woifey  complained  of  his  prefumption  in 
.thus  challenging  an  equality  with  him.  When  Warham 
was  told  what  offence  he  had  given,  he  made  light  of  the 
matter.  "  Know  ye  not,"  faid  he,  "  that  this  man  is 
u  drunk  with  too  much  profperity  ?" 
His  manner  But  Woifey  carried  the  matter  much  farther  than  vain 
cfexercifmg  pqmp  and  oftentation.  He  erected  an  office,  which  he 
that  office.  cs]}e^  ^g  legantine  court;  and  as  he  was  now,  by  means 
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of  the  pope's  commifiion  and  the  king's  favour,  invefted  chap. 
with  all  power,  both  ecclefiaftical  and  civil,  no  man  knew  xxvm. 
what  bounds  were  to  be  fet  to  the  authority  of  his  new  '  r^-J 
tribunal.  He  conferred  on  it  a  kind  of  inquifitOrial  and  1J1 
cenforial  powers  even  over  the  laity,  and  directed  it  to  en- 
quire into  all  matters  of  confidence;  into  all  conduct  which 
had  given  fcandal;  into  all  actions  which,  though  they 
efcaped  the  law,  might  appear  contrary  to  good  morals. 
Offence  was  taken  at  this  commifiion,  which  was  really 
unbounded ;  and  the  people  were  the  more  difgufted,  when 
they  faw  a  man  who  indulged  himfelf  in  pomp  and  plea- 
fure,  fo  fevere  in  repreffing  the  leaft  appearance  of  licen- 
tioufnefs  in  others.  But,  to  render  his  court  more  ob- 
noxious, Wolfey  made  one  John  Allen  judge  in  it,  a 
perfon  of  fcandalous  life*,  whom  he  himfelf,  as  chancellor, 
had,  it  is  faid,  condemned  for  perjury:  And  as  it  is  pre- 
tended, that  this  man  either  extorted  fines  from  every  one 
whom  he  was  pleafed  to  find  guilty,  or  took  bribes  to  drop 
profecutions,  men  concluded,  and  v/ith  fome  appearance 
of  reafon,  that  he  fhared  with  the  cardinal  thofe  wages  of 
iniquity.  The  clergy,  and  in  particular  the  monks,  were 
cxpofed  to  this  tyranny,  and  as  ths  libertinifm  of  their 
lives  often  gave  ajuft  handle  againft  them,  they  were 
obliged  to  purchafe  an  indemnity,  by  paying  large  fums  of 
money  to  the  legate  or  his  judge.  Not  content  with  this 
authority,  Wolfey  pretended,  by  virtue  of  his  commiffion, 
to  afTume  the  jurifdi£tion  of  all  the  bifhop's  courts;  par- 
ticularly that  of  judging  of  wills  and  teftaments;  and 
his  decifions  in  thofe  important  points  were  deemed  not  a 
little  arbitrary.  As  if  he  himfelf  were  pope,  and  as  if  the 
pope  could  absolutely  difpofe  of  every  ecclefiaftical  prefer- 
ment, he  prefented  to  whatever  priories  or  benefices  he 
pleafed,  without  regard  to  the  right  of  election  in  the 
monks,  or  of  patronage  in  the  nobility  and  gentry f. 

No  one  durft  carry  to  the  kin?  any  complaint  againft 
thefe  ufurpations  of  Wolfey, till  Warham  ventured  to  in- 
form him  of  the  discontents  of  his  people.  Henry  pro- 
feifed  his  ignorance  of  the  whole  matter.  u  A  man," 
faid  he,  u  is  not  fo  blind  any  where  as  in  his  own  houfe: 
"  But  do  you,  father,"  added  he  to  the  primate,  "  go  to 
"  Wolfey,  and  tell  him  if  any  thing  be  amifs,  that 
"  amend  it."     A  reproof  of  this  kind  was  not  likely  to 

*  Strype's  Memorials,  vol.  i.  p.  i  \ 
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C  H  A  P.  be  effectual :    It  only  ferved  to  augment  Wolfey*s  enmity 
XXViii.  toWarham:    But  one  London  having  profecuted  Allen, 
~'Z  ~*   the  legate's  judge,  in  a  court  of  law,  and  having  convidted 
him  of  malverfation  and  iniquity,  the  clamour  at  laft  reach- 
ed the  kind's  ears;  and  he  expreffcd  fuch  difpleafure  to 
the  cardinal,  as  made  him  ever  after  more  cautious  in  ex- 
erting his  authority. 
1519.  While    Henry,    indulging   himfelf    in   pleafure  and 

amufement,  entrufted  the  government  of  his  kingdom  to 
this  imperious  minifter,  an  incident  happened  abroad,  which 
j«h  Jan.  excited  his  attention.  Maximilian  the  emperor  died;  a 
Death  of  the  man  who,  of  himfelf,  was  indeed  of  little  confequence; 
Maximf  kut  as  his  death  left  vacant  the  firft  ftation  among  chriftian 
lian.  princes,  it  Get  the  paflions  of  men  in  agitation,  and  proved 

a  kind  of  sera  in  the  general  fyftem  of  Europe.  The  kings 
of  France  and  Spain  immediately  declared  themfelves  can- 
didates for  the  Imperial  crown ;  and  employed  every  expe- 
dient of  money  or  intrigue,  which  promifed  them  fuccefs 
in  fo  great  a  point  of  ambition.  Henry  alfo  was  encou- 
.  raged  to  advance  his  pretenfions;  but  his  minifter,  Pace, 
who  was  difpatched  to  the  electors,  found  that  he  began 
to  folicit  too  late,  and  that  the  votes  of  all  thefe  princes 
were  already  pre-engaged  either  on  one  fide  or  the  other. 
Francis  and  Charles  made  profefiion  from  the  begin- 
ning of  carrying  on  this  rivalfhip  with  emulation,  but 
without  enmity;  and  Francis  in  particular  declared,  that 
his  brother  Charles  and  he  were,  fairly  and  openly,  fuitors 
to  the  fame  miftrefs :  The  more  fortunate,  added  he,  will 
carry  her;  the  other  muft  reft  contented*.  But  all  men 
apprehended,  that  this  extreme  moderation,  however  rea- 
fonable,  would  not  be  of  long  duration;  and  that  incidents 
would  certainly  occur  to  fharpen  the  minds  of  the  candi- 
Charfej  dates  againft  each  other.  It  was  Charles  who  at  length 
king  of  prevailed,  to  the  great  difguft  of  the  French  monarch, 
Spaa,  cho-  whQ  ft\\\  continued  to  the  laft  in  the  belief  that  the  majo- 
enerrperor.  f.  ^  ^  ele£toral  college  was  engaged  in  his  favour. 
And  as  he  was  fome  years  fuperior  in  age  to  his  rival,  and, 
after  his  viftory  at  Marignan,  and  conqueft  of  the  Mi- 
lanefe,  much  fuperior  in  renown,  he  could  not  fupprefs  his 
indignation,  at  being  thus,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  after 
long  and  anxious  expectation,  difappointed  in  fo  important 
a  pretenfion-  From  this  competition,  as  much  as  from 
oppofition  of  interefts,  arofe  that  emulation  between  thofe 
two  great  monarchs ;  which,  while  it  kept  their  whole 
age  in  movements,  fets  them  in  fo  remarkable  a  contrail 
tQ  each  other:  Both  of  them  princes  endowed  with  talents 

♦  Balcaria,  lib.  16.     Cuicciardini,  lib.  13. 
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and  abilities;  bra  :ng,  active,    warlike;  KeV 

by  their  fervants  and  fubjecls,  dreaded  by  their  ehen 
and  refpccled  by  all  the   world:    Francis,   aptrt,   f-ank, 

:al,    munificent,   carrying   I  ".ucsto  an  e\ 

which  prejudiced  his   affairs:     Charles,    political,    d 
artful,  frugal  ;  better  qualified  to  obtain  fucceis  in    . 
and  in  negotiations,  efpeciallv  the  late 
rnore  amiable  man ;  the  other  tl 
kini<;y  from  his  overfights  and  i 

d  to  misfortunes;  but  qualified  by  his  fpirit  and  n 
nanimity,  to  extricate  himfelf  from' them  with  Wic 
The  emperor,  by  his  defigning  intcrefted  characler,  fit 
in  his  greatefr.  fuceefles,  to  excite  jealoufy  and  oppofrt 
even  among  his  allies,  and  to  roufe  up' a  multitude   of 

in  the  place  of  one  whom  be  had  fubdued.      / 
as   the  perfonal  qualities  of  thefe   princes  thus  cour/ 
poiied  each  other,  fo  did  the  advantages  and  difadvantages 
of  their  dominions.     Fortune  alone,  without  the  concur- 
rence of  prudence  or  valouf,  never  reared  up,  of  a  fudden, 
fo  great  a  power  as  that  which  centered  in   the  emperor  * 
Charles.     He  reaped   the  nicceflion  of  Caftile,  of  Arm- 
gon,  of  A uft ri  a,    of  the  Netherlands.     He  inherited  the 
conqueft  of  Naples,  of  Granada':    Election  entitled  him 
to  the  empire:  Even  the  bounds  of  the  globe  feemed  to 
be  enlarged  a  little  before  his  time,  that  he  might  poffeft" 
the  whole  treafure,  as  yet  entire  and  untitled, 

■  M;t  though  the  concurrence  of 

in  empire,  greater  and   more  exteflfive  than 

..-n  in   Europe   Unce   that  of  the  Roman's, 

of  France  alone,  being  clofe,  compact,  united, 
.  populous,  and  being  interpofed  between  all  the  pro- 
emperor's  dominions,  was  able  to  make  a 

oppofitiort  to  his  progrefs,  and  maintain  the  con- 
teft-ftgaihft:  him. 

fTefled  the  felicity  of  being  able,  both  by  the 
kingdom   and  its  fituation,  to  hold  the 

■en  thofe  two  powers;  and  had  he  kftown  to 
impr  obey  and  prudence,  this  fingUlar  and  inc  I 

he  was  really,  by  means  of  it,  a  ere; 
glfctute  than   either   of  thofe  mighty  monarch^    who 

ve  for  the  dominion  of  Europe.     But  I 

pmnce  was,  in  his  chafer,  heedlefs,  inconfidVri 

pricious,  impolitic;  guided  by  his  paffions  or  I 

yam,  imperious  haughty;  fometimes  ae 

ihvp  for  foreign  powers,  oftencr  by  fefen+nieni 

his  true  And  thus,  though  he 

luperiorrtv  which  his  fituation  in  Europe  gaye  him,  he 
Vol.  III.  q 
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never  employed  it  to  his  own  eflential  and  durable  advan- 
tage, or  to  that  of  his  kingdom. 

Francis  was  well  acquainted  with  Henry's  character, 
Intem°w  ana<  endeavoured  to  accommodate  his  conduct  to  it.  He 
between  folicited  an  interview  near  Calais ;  in  expectation  of  being 
Henry  and  aDje)  by  familiar  converfation,  to  gain  upon  his  friendfliip 
Calais'.5  "  anc*  confidence.  Wolfey  earneftly  feconded  this  propofal ; 
and  hoped,  in  the  prefence  of  both  courts,  to  make  parade 
of  his  riches,  his  fplendour,  and  his  influence  over  both 
monarchs*.  And  as  Henry  himfelf  loved  (how  and  mag- 
nificence, and  had  entertained  a  curiofity  of  being  perfon- 
ally  acquainted  with  the  French  king,  he  cheerfully  ad- 
justed all  the  preliminaries  of  this  interview.  The  nobility 
of  both  nMions  vied  with  each  other  in  pomp  and  expence : 
Many  of  them  involved  themfelves  in  great  debts,  and 
were  not  able,  by  the  penury  of  their  whole  lives,  to 
repair  the  vain  fplendour  of  a  few  days.  The  duke  of 
Buckingham,  who,  though  very  rich,  was  fomewhat  ad- 
dicted to  frugality,  finding  his  preparations  for  this  feftival 
amount  to  immenfe  fums,  threw  out  fome  expreffions  of 
difpleafure  againft  the  cardinal,  whom  he  believed  the 
author  of  that  meafuref.  An  imprudence  which  was  not 
forgotten  by  this  minifter. 
The  empe-  While  Henry  was  preparing  to  depart  for  Calais,  he 
ror  Charles  heard  that  the  emperor  was  arrived  at  Dover ;  and  he  im- 
Engiand.  mediately  haftened  thither  with  the  queen,  in  order  to  give 
»5th  May.  a  fuitable  reception  to  his  royal  gueft.  That  great  prince, 
politic  though  young,  being  informed  of  the  intended  in- 
terview between  Francis  and  Henry,  was  apprehenfive  of 
the  confequences,  and  was  refolved  to  take  the  opportunity 
in  his  paflage  from  Spain  to  the  Low  Countries,  to  make 
the  king  ftill  a  higher  compliment,  by  paying  him  a  vifit 
in  his  own  dominions.  Befides  the  marks  of  regard  and 
attachment  which  he  gave  to  Henry,  he  ftrove,  by  every 
teftimony  of  friendfhip,  by  flattery,  proteftations,  pro- 
mifes,  and  prefents,  to  gain  on  the  vanity,  the  avarice, 
and  the  ambition  of  the  cardinal.  He  here  inftillcd  into 
this  afpiring  prelate  the  hope  of  attaining  the  papacy;  and 
as  that  was  the  fole  point  of  elevation  beyond  his  prefent 
greatnefs,  it  was  fure  to  attract  his  wifhes  with  the  fame 
ardour  as  if  fortune  had  never  yet  favoured  him  with  any 
of  her  prefents.  In  confidence  of  reaching  this  dignity  by 
the  emperor's  afliftance,  he  fecretly  devoted  himfelf  to  that 
monarch's  interefts :  and  Charles  was  perhaps  the  more 
liberal  of  his  promifes,  becaufe  Leo  was  a  very  young 
man ;  and  it  was  not  likely  that,  for  many  years,  he  mould 

•  Polydore  Virgil,  lib.  17.     f  Ibid.     Herbert.     Hollingfhed,  p.  855. 
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be  called  upon  to  fulfil  his  engagements.     Henry  eafily  chap. 
obferved  this  courtfhip  paid  to  his  miniiler;  but  inltead  of  xxviu. 
taking  umbrage  at  it,  he  only  made  it  a  fubject  of  vanity;   **- — *~— ' 
and  believed  that,  as  his  favour  was  Wolfey's  fole  fupport,      I52(J' 
the  obeifane'e  of  fuch  mighty  monarchs  to  his  fervant,  was 
in  reality  a  more  confpicuous  homage  to  his  own  grandeur. 

The  day  of  Charles's  departure,  Henry  went  over  to  30th  May. 
Calais  with  the  queen  and  his  whole  court ;  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Guiihes,  a  fmall  town  near  the  frontiers. 
Francis,  attended  in  like  manner,  came  to  Ardres,  a  few 
miles  diilant;  and  the  two  monarchs  met,  for  the  firfr. 
time,  in  the  fields,  at  a  place  fituated  between  thefe  two 
towns,  but  ftill  within  the  Englilh  pale:  For  Francis 
agreed  to  pay  this  compliment  to  Henry,  in  confideration 
of  that  prince's  palling  the  lea  that  he  might  be  prefent  at 
the  interview.  Wolfey,  to  whom  both  kings  had  entrufted 
the  regulation  of  the  ceremonial,  contrived  this  circum- 
ftance,  in  order  to  do  honour  to  his  matter.  The  nobility 
both  of  France  and  England  here  difplayed  their  magnifi- 
cence with  fuch  emulation  and  profufe  expence,  as  pro- 
cured to  the  place  of  interview  the  name  of  the  field  of  the 
cloth  of  gold. 

The  two  monarchs,  after  faluting  each  other  in  the 
moft  cordial  manner,  retired  into  a  tent  which  had  been 
erected  on  purpofe,  and  they  held  a  fecret  conference  to- 
gether. Henry  here  propofed  to  make  fome  amendments 
on  the  articles  of  their  former  alliance;  and  he  began  to 
read  the  treaty,  /  Henry  King:  Thefe  were  the  firffc 
words  ;  and  he  flopped  a  moment.  He  fubjoined  only  the 
words  of  England^  without  adding  France,  the  ufual  ftyle 
of  the  Englifh  monarchs*.  Francis  remarked  this  deli- 
cacy, and  exprefTed,  by  a  fmile,  his  approbation  of  it. 

He  took  an  opportunity  foon  after  of  paying  a  compli- 
ment to  Henry  of  a  more  flattering  nature.  That  ge- 
nerous prince,  full  of  honour  himfelf,  and  incapable  of 
diftrufting  others,  was  fhocked  at  all  the  precautions  which 
were  obferved,  whenever  he  had  an  interview  with  the 
Engliih.  monarch :  The  number  of  their  guards  and  at- 
tendants was  carefully  reckoned  on  both  fides :  Every  ftep 
was  fcrupuloufly  meafured  and  adjufted:  And  if  the  two 
kings  intended  to  pay  a  vifit  to  the  queens,  they  departed 
from  their  refpeclive  quarters  at  the  fame  inftant,  which 
was  marked  by  the  firing  of  a  culverin;  they  palled  each 
other  in  the  middle  point  between  the  places ;  and  the 
moment  that  Henry  entered  Ardres,  Francis  put  himfelf 
into  the  hands  of  the  Englifn  at  Guiihes.    In  order  to  break 
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C  H  A  P.off  this  tedious  ceremonial,  which  contained  fo  many  dif- 
xxvm.  honourable  implications,  Francis,  one  day,  took  with  him 
v_,— •~r'-'  two  gentlemen  and  a  page,  and  rode  directly  into  Guifnes. 
i$2.o.  ,p^e  guar(js  were  furprifed  at  the  prefence  of  the  monarch, 
who  called  aloud  to  them,  You  are  all  my  prisoners :  Carry 
me  to  your  majier.  Henry  was  equally  aftoniflied  at  the 
appearance  of  Francis;  and  taking  him  in  his  arms,  "  My 
"  brother,"  faid  he,  "  you  have  here  played  me  the  molt 
"  agreeable  trick  in  the  world,  and  have  fhowed  me  the 
"  full  confidence  I  may  place  in  you:  I  furrender  myfelf 
"  your  prifoner  from  this  moment."  He  took  from  his 
neck  a  collar  of  pearls  worth  1 5,000  angels*  ;  and  putting 
it  about  Francis's,  begged  him  to  wear  it  for  the  fake  of 
his  prifonvr.  Francis  agreed,  but  on  condition  that  Henry 
fhould  wear  a  bracelet,  of  which  he  made  him  a  prefent, 
and  which  was  double  in  value  to  the  collarf.  The  king 
went  next  day  to  Ardres,  without  guards  or  attendants ; 
and  confidence  being  now  fully  eftablifhed  between  the 
monarchs,  they  employed  the  reft  of  the  time  entirely  in 
tournaments  and  festivals. 

A  defiance  had  been  fent  by  the  two  kings  to  each 
other's  court,  and  through  all  the  chief  cities  in  Europe, 
importing,  that  Henry  and  Francis,  with  fourteen  aids, 
would  be  ready,  in  the  plains  of  Picardy,  to  anfwer  all 
comers  that  were  gentlemen,  at  tilt,  tournament,  and  bar- 
riers. The  monarchs,  in  order  to  fulfil  this  challenge, 
advanced  into  the  field  on  horfeback,  Francis  furrounded 
with  Henry's  guards,  and  Henry  with  thofe  of  Francis. 
They  were  gorgeoufly  apparelled ;  and  were  both  of  them 
the  moft  comely  perfonages  of  their  age,  as  well  as  the 
moil  expert  in  every  military  exercife.  They  carried 
away  the  prize  at  all  trials  in  thofe  rough  and  dangerous 
paftimes ;  and  feveral  horfes  and  riders  were  overthrown 
by  their  vigour  and  dexterity.  The  ladies  were  the  judges 
in  thefe  feats  of  chivalry,  and  put  an  end  to  the  rencounter, 
whenever  they  judged  it  expedient.  Henry  erected  a  fpa*- 
cious  houfe  of  wood  and  canvas,  which  had  been  framed 
in  London  -,  and  he  there  feafted  the  French  monarch.  He 
had  placed  a  motto  on  this  fabric,  under  the  figure  of  an 
Englifli  archer  embroidered  on  it,  Cut  adbareo  praejl; 
He  prevails  whom  1 favour\ :  Exprefling  his  own  fituation, 
as  holding  in  his  hands  the  balance  of  power  among  the 
potentates  of  Europe.  In  thefe  entertainments,  more  than 
in  any  ferious  bufinefs,  did  the  two  kings  pafs  their  time, 
till  their  departure. 
24th  June  Henry  paid  then  a  vifit  to  the  emperor  and  Margaret 
of  Savoy  at  Gravelines,  and  engaged  them  to  go  along 

*  An  angel  was  then  eftimated  at  feven  (hillings,  or  near  twelve  of  our 
prefent  mon^>.  f  Memoires  de  Fleuranges.  J  Mezeray. 
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with  him  to  Calais,  and  pafs  fome  days  in  that  fortrefs.  C  H  a  P. 

The  artful  and  politic  Charles  here  completed  the  impref-  XXVin. 

iion,  which  he  had  begun  to  make  on  Henry  and  his  fa-    ^'^^ 

vourite,  and  effaced  all  the  friendship  to  which  the  frank 

and  generous  nature  of  Francis  had  given  birth.     As  the 

houfe  of  Auftria  began  fenfibly  to  take  the  alcendant  over 

the  French  monarchy,  the  interefts  of  England  required, 

that  fome  fupport  fhould  be  given  to  the  latter,  and  above 

all  that  any  important  wars  fhould  be  prevented,  which 

might  bellow  on  either  of  them  a  decifive  fuperiority  over 

the  other.     But  the  jealoufy  of  the  Englifh  againft  France 

has  ufually  prevented  a  cordial  union  between  thefe  nations: 

And  Charles,  fenfible   of  this  hereditary  animofity,   and 

defirous   farther  to  flatter  Henry's  vanity,  had  made  him 

•  ii  offer  (an  offer  in  which  Francis  was  afterwards  obliged 

to  concur),  that  he  fhould  be  entirely  arbiter  in  any  difpute 

or  difference  that  might  arife  between  the  monarchs.     But 

the  mailer-piece  of  Charles's  politics  was  the  fecuring  of 

Wolfey  in  his  interefts,  by  very  important  fervices,  and 

ftill  higher  promifes.     He  renewed  affurances  of  a/lifting 

him  in  obtaining  the  papacy;  and  he  put  him  in  prefent 

poffefiion  of  the  revenues  belonging  to  the  fees  of  Badajox 

and   Palencia   in  Caftile.      The   acquifitions  of  Wolfey* 

were  now  become  fo  exorbitant,  that,  joined  to  the  pen- 

fions  from  foreign  powers,  which  Henry  allowed  him  to 

poffefs,  his  revenues  were  computed  nearly  equal  to  thofe 

which  belonged  to  the  crown  itfelf;  and  he  fpent  them 

with  a  magnificence,  or  rather  an  orientation,  which  gave 

general  offence  to  the  people,  and  even  lefiened  his  mailer 

in  the  eyes  of  all  foreign  nations*. 

The  violent  perfonal  emulation  and  political  jealoufy  War  bc- 
which  had  taken  place  between  the  emperor  and  the  French  ^feeI? 
king,  foon  broke  out  in  hoftilities.     But  while  thefe  am-f^is/ 
bitious  and  warlike  princes  v/ere  afting  againft  each  other,      1511- 
in  almoft  every  part  of  Europe,  they  ftill  made  profeffions 
of  the  ftrongeft  deiire  of  peace;  and  both  of  them  incef- 
■iantly  carried  their  complaints  to  Henry,  as  to  the  umpire 

veen  them.  The  king,  who  pretended  to  be  neutral,  Mediation 
engaged  them  to  fend  their  ambaffadors  to  Calais,  there  of  HenrY- 
to  negociate  a  peace  under  the  mediation  of  Wolfey  and 
the  'pope's  nuncio.  The  emperor  was  well  apprifed  of 
the  partiality  of  thefe  mediators;  and  his  demands  in  the 
conference  were  fo  unreafonable,  as  plainly  proved  him 
confeious  of  th^  advantage.  He  required  the  reftitution 
of  Burgundy,  a  province  which  many  years  before  had 
been  ceded  to  France  by  treaty,  and  which,  if  in  his  pof- 

*  Polydore  Virgil.     Hall. 
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chap,  fefiion,  would  have  given  him  entrance  into  the  heart  of 
XXVIII.   that  kingdom:    And  he  demanded  to  be  freed  from   the 
v-w   homage  which  his  anceftors  had-  always  done  for  Flanders 
and  Artois,  and  which  he  himfelf  had,  by  the  treaty  of 
Noyon,  engaged  to  renew.     On  Francis's  rejecting  thefe 
terms,  the  congrefs  of  Calais  broke  up,  and  Wolfey,  foon 
after,  took  a  journey  to  Bruges,  where  he  met  with  the 
4th  Nov.     emperor.     He  was  received  with  the  fame  ftate,  magnifi- 
cence, and  refpect,  as  if  he  had  been  the  king  of  Englmd 
himfelf;  and  he  concluded,  in  his  matter's  name,  an  offen- 
ilve  alliance  with  the  pope  and  the  emperor  againft  France. 
He  ftipulated,  that  England  mould  next  fummer  invade 
that  kingdom  with  forty  thou fand  men;. and  he  betrothed 
to  Charles  the  princefs  Mary,  the  king's  only  child,  who 
had  now  fome  profpecl:  of  inheriting  the  crown.     This 
extravagant  alliance,  which  was  prejudicial  to  the  interefts, 
and  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  liberty  and  independ- 
ence of  the  kingdom,  was  the  refult  of  the  humours  and 
prejudices  of  the  king,  and  the  private  views  and  expecta- 
tions of  the  cardinal. 

The  people  faw  every  day,  new  inftances  of  the  un- 
controlled authority  of  this  minifter.     The  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, conftable  of  England,  the  firft  nobleman  both  for 
family  and  fortune  in  the'  kingdom,  had  imprudently  given 
difguft  to  the  cardinal ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  found 
Trial  and    reafon  to  repent  of  his  indifcretion.     He  feems  to  have 
condemna-  Deen  a  man  fn\\  Qf  levity  and  rafh  projects;  and  being 
duke°of    e  infatuated  with  judicial  aftrology,  he  entertained  a  corn- 
Bucking-    merce  with  one  Hopkins,  a  Carthufian  friar,  who  encou- 
^aam-  raged  him  in  the  notion  of  his  mounting  one  day  the  throne 

of  England.  He  was  defcended  by  a  female  from  the  duke 
of  Glocefter,  youngeft  fon  of  Edward  III.;  and  though 
his  claim  to  the  crown  was  thereby  very  remote,  he  had 
been  fo  unguarded  as  to  let  fall  fome  expreffions,  as  if  he 
thought  himfelf  beft  intitled,  in  cafe  the  king  mould  die 
v/ithout  iflue,  to  poflefs  the  royal  dignity.  He  had  not 
even  abftained  from  threats  againft  the  king's  life,  and  had 
provided  himfelf  with  arms,  which  he  intended  to  employ, 
in  cafe  a  favourable  opportunity  fhould  offer.  He  was 
brought  to  a  trial ;  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  whofe  fon,  the 
earl  of  Surrey,  had  married  Buckingham's  daughter,  was 
created  lord  fteward,  in  order  to  prefide  at  this  folemn 
procedure.  The  ]ury  confifted  of  a  duke,  a  marquis, 
^F  feven  earls,  and  twelve  barons;  and  they  gave  their  verdict 
againft  Buckingham,  which  was  foon  after  carried  into 
execution.  There  is  no  reafon  to  think  the  fentence  un- 
juft* ;  but  as  Buckingham's  crimes  feem  to  proceed  more 

*  Herbert     Hall.     Stowc,  p.  513.     Hollingfhed,  p.  862. 
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from  indifcrction  than  deliberate  malice,  the  people,  who  Chap. 
loved  him,  expected  that  the  king  would  grant  him  a  par-   XXViii. 
don,    and  imputed  their  diflippointment  to  the  animofity   '     *"— "^ 
and  revenge  of  the  cardinal.     The  king's  own  jealoufy, 
however,   of  all  perfons  allied  to  the  crown,  was,    not- 
withftanding  his  undoubted  title,  very  remarkable  during 
the  whole  courfe  of 'his  reign;  and  was  alone  fufficient  to 
render  him  implacable  againft  Buckingham.     The  office 
of  conftable,  which  this  nobleman  inherited  from  the  Bo- 
huns,   earls  of  Hereford,  was  forfeited,   and  was  never 
after  revived  in  England. 
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XXIX. 
1521. 


Digrejfion  concerning  the   ecclefiaftical  fate Origin  of 

the  reformation^— 'Martin   Luther— —Henry   receives 

the  title  of  defender  of  the  faith Caufes  of  the  progrefs 

of  the  reformation War  with  France Invafion  of 

France War   with    Scotland A  parliament 

Invafion   of   France — — Italian    wars The  king  of 

France  invades  Italy Battle  of  Pavia  and  captivity 

of  Francis Francis   recovers  his  liberty Sack  of 

Rome League  with  France, 

C^L^P*  TT\  STRING  fome  years,  many  parts  of  Europe  had  been 
JL/  agitated  with  thofe  religious  controverfies  which  pro- 
duced the  reformation,  one  of  the  greateft  events  in  hifto- 
ry :  But  as  it  was  not  till  this  time  that  the  king  of  Eng- 
land publicly  took  part  in  the  quarrel,  we  had  no  occafion 
to  give  any  account  of  its  rife  and  progrefs.  It  will  now  be 
necelTary  to  explain  thefe  theological  difputes  \  or,  what  is 
more  material,  to  trace  from  their  origin  thofe  abufes 
which  fo  generally  diffufed  the  opinion,  that  a  reformation 
of  the  church,  or  ecclefiaftical  order,  was.  become  highly 
expedient,  if  not  abfolutely  neceflary.  We  fhall  be  better 
enabled  to  comprehend  the  fubjecl,  _ if  we  take  the  matter 
a  little  higher,  and  reflect  a  moment  on  the  reafbns  why 
there  muft  be  an  ecclefiaftical  order  and  a  public  eftablifti-- 
ment  of  religion  in  every  civilized  community. .  The  im- 
portance of  the  prefent  occafion  will,  I  .hope,  excufie  this 
fhbrt  digrefllon. 
DigTffllon  Most  of  the- arts  and  profeflions  in -a  ftate  are  of  fuch 
concerning  a  nature,  that,. while  they  promote  the  interefls  of  the 
aftk!i  ftlte  fociety,  they  are  alfo  ufeful  or  agreeable  to  fome  individu- 
als ;  and  in  that  cafe,  the  conftant  rule  of  the  magiftrate, 
except,  perhaps,  on  the  firft  introduction  of  any  art,  is,  to 
leave  the  profeffionto  itfdf,  and  truft  its  encouragement  to 
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fe  who  reap  the  benefit   of  it.     The   artizans,  finding  C  h  a  p. 
ic  profits  to  rife  by  the    favour   of  their  cuftomers,  in-     JEC1X: 
creafe,  us  much  as  poffible,  their  (lull  and  induftry;  and  as  ^^    * 
matters  are  not   difturbed    by  any   injudicious  tampering,  - 

the  commodity  is  always  fure  to  be  at  all  times  nearly  pro- 
portioned to  the  demand. 

But  there  are  alfo  fume  callings  which,  though  ufefui 
and  even  necefTary  in  a  ftate,  bring  no  particular  advantage 
or  pleafure  to  any  individual ;  and  the  fupreme  power  is 
obliged  to  alter  its  conduct  with  regard  to  the  retainers 
of  thefe  profeflions.  It  muft  give  them  public  encou- 
nsnt  in  order  to  their  fubfiftencs  ;  and  it  muft  pro*,  i 
nft  that  negligence,  to  which  they  will  naturally 
fubject,  either  by  annexing  peculiar  honours  to  die  profei- 
fion,  by  eftablifhing  a  long  fubordhiation  of  ranks  and 
a  ftrict  dependance,  or  by  Tome  other  expedient.  The  per- 
sons employed  in  the  finances,  armies,  fleets,  and  rnagl- 
itracy,  are  inftances  of  this  order  of  men. 

It  may  naturallv  be  thought,  at  firft  fight,  that  the  ec- 
clefiaftics  belong  to  the  firft  clafs,  and  that  their  encourage- 
ment, as  well  as  that  of  lawyers  and  phyficians,  may  fafely 
be  entrufted  to  the  liberality  of  individuals,  who  are  at- 
tached to  their  doctrines,  and  who  find  benefit  or  conf  Na- 
tion from  their  fpiritual  miniltry  and  affiftance.  Their 
induftry  and  vigilance  will,  no  doubt,  be  whetted  by  fuch 
an  additional  motive;  and  their  fkiil  in  the  profeflion,  as 
well  as  their  addrefs  in  governing  the  minds  of  the  people, 
mull  receive  daily  increafe,  from  their  increafing  practice, 
if  udy,  and  attention. 

But  ifweconfider  the  matter  more  clofely,  we  (hall  find 
this  interested  diligence  of  the  clergy  is  what  every  v, . 
legislator  will  ftudy  to  prevent;  becaufe  in  every  religion, 
except  the  true,  it  is  highly  pernicious,  and  it  has  even 
a  natural  tendency  to  pervert  the  true,  bv  infufing  into  it 
a  ftrong  mixture  of  fuperftition,  folly,  and  delufion.  Each 
ghoftly  practitioner,  in  order  to  render  himfelf  more  pre- 
cious and  facred  in  the  eyes  of  his  retainers,  will  infpire 
them  with  the  moft  violent  abhorrence  of  all  other  fe<5ts, 
and  continually  endeavour,  by  fome  novelty,  to  excite 
tiie  languid  devotion  of  his  audience.  No  regard  will  bj 
paid  to  truth,  morals,  or  decency,  in  the  doctrines  incul- 
cated. Every  tenet  will  be  adopted  that  beft  fuits  the 
disorderly  affections  of  the  human  frame.  Cuftomers  v. 
be  drawn  to  each  conventicle  by  new  induftry  and  addrefs, 
in  pravStiling  on  the  paflions  and  credulity  of  the  populace. 
And  in  the  end,  the  civil  magistrate  will' find,  that  he  has 
i  y  paid  for  iiis  pretended  frugality,    in  faving  a  fix-d 

Vol.  III.  H 
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chap,  eftablifliment  for  the  priefts  j  and  that  in  re-Jity   the  mcft 

xxix.    decent  and  advantageous  compofition,  which  he  can  make 

**    '"^  with  the  fpiritual  guides,  is  to   bribe   their   indolence,  by 

15**'     afllgning  ftated.  falaries  to  their  profefiion,   and  rendering 

itfuperfluous  for  them  to  be  farther  active,    than   merely 

to  prevent  their  flock  from  ftraying  in  queft    of  new   pa- 

ftures.       And  in  this  manner  ecclefiaftical  eftablifhments, 

though  commonly  they  arofe  at  firft  from  religious  views, 

prove  in  the  end  advantageous  to  the  political  intertfts  of 

ibciety. 

But  we  may  obferve,  that  few  ecclefiaftical  eftablifhrnents 
have  been  fixed  upon  a  worfe  foundation  than  that  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  or  have  been  attended  with  circumftan- 
ces  more  hurtful  to  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  mankind. 

The  large  revenues,  privileges,  immunities,  and  powers 
of  the  clergy  rendered  them  formidable  to  the  civil  magi- 
strate, and  armed  with  too  extenfive  authority  an  order  of 
men,  who  always  adhere  clofely  together,  and  who  never 
want  a  plaufible  pretence  for  their  encroachments  and 
ufurpations.  The  higher  dignities  of  the  church  ferved, 
indeed,  to  the  fupport  of  gentry  and  nobility  ;  but  by  the 
eftablifliment  of  monafteries,  many  of  the  loweft  vulgar 
were  taken  from  the  ufeful  arts,  and  maintained  in  thofe 
receptacles  of  floth  and  ignorance.  The  fupreme  head  of 
the  church  was  a  foreign  potentate,  guided  by  interefts, 
always  different  from  thofe  of  the  community,  fometimes 
contrary  to  them.  And  as  the  hierarchy  was  neceflarily 
folicitous  to  preferve  an  unity  of  faith,  rites,  and  ceremo- 
nies, all  liberty  of  thought  ran  a  manifeft  rifque  of  being 
extinguifhed :  and  violent  perfecutions,  or,  what  was 
worfe,  a  ftupid  and  abject  credulity,  took  place  every 
where. 

To  increafe  thefe  evils,  the  church,  though  file  poffefled 
large  revenues,  was  not  contented  with  her  acquisitions, 
but  retained  a  power  of  praftifmg  farther  on  the  igno- 
rance of  mankind.  She  even  beftowed  on  each  individual 
prieft  a  power  of  enriching  himfelf  by  the  voluntary  obla- 
tions of  the  faithful,  and  left  him  ftill  an  urgent  motive 
for  diligence  and  induftry  in  his  calling.  And  thus,  that 
church,  though  an  expenfive  and  burthenfome  eftablifli- 
ment, was  liable  to  many  of  the  inconveniences  which  be- 
long to  an  order  of  priefts  trufting  entirely  to  their  own 
art  and  invention  for  attaining  a  fubfiftence. 

The  advantages  attending  the  Romifh  hierarchy   \ 
but  a  fmaU    compenfation   for   its    inconveniences.     The 
ecclefiaftical  privileges  during  barbarous  times  had  ferved 
as  a  cheque  on  the  defpotifm  of  kings.     The  union   of  all 
the  weftcrn  churches  under  the  fupreme  pontrff  facilitated 
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intercourfe  of  nations,  and  tended  to  bind  all  the  parts  c  h 
of  Europe  into  a  clofe  connexion   witli   each   other.     And     XXl 

:;omp  and  fplendour  of  worfhip  which  belonged  to  fa 
opulent  an  eftablifhment,  contributed  in  fome  refpedr.  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts,  and  began  to  diffufc 
a  general  elegance  of  tafte,  by  uniting  it  with  religion. 

It  will  eauly  be  conceived,  that  though  the  balance  of 
evil  prevailed  in  the  Romifh  church,  this  was  not  the 
chief  reafon  which  produced  the  reformation.  A  concur- 
rence of  incidents  muft  have  contributed  to  forward  that 
great  revolution. 

Leo  X.  by  his  generous  and  enterprifing  temper,  had  Origin  of 
much  exhaufted  his  treafury,  and  was  obliged  to  employ  ^f0" 
every  invention  which  might  yield  money,  in  order  to 
fupport  his  projects,  pleafures,  and  liberalities.  The 
fcheme  of  felling  indulgences  was  fuggefted  to  him,  as  an 
expedient  which  had  often  ferved  in  former  times  to  draw 
money  from  the  Chriff  ian  world,  and  make  devout  people 
willing  contributors  to  the  grandeur  and  riches  of  the  court 
of  Rome.  The  church,  it  was  fuppofed,  was  pofieffed  of 
a  great  ffock  of  merit,  as  being  entitled  to  all  the  good 
works  of  all  the  faints,  beyond  what  were  employed  in 
their  own  juftification ;  and  even  to  the  merits  of  Chrift 
himfelf,  which  were  infinite  and  unbounded:  And  from 
this  unexhaufted  treafury  the  pope  might  retail  particular 
portions,  and  by  that  traffic  acquire  monev,  to  be  employ- 
ed in  pious  purpofes,  in  refuting  the  infidels  or  fubduing 
fchifmatics.  When  the  money  came  into  his  exchequer, 
the  greater  part  of  it  was  ufually  diverted  to  other  purpo- 
fes*. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  Leo,  from  the  penetration 
of  his  genius,  and  his  familiarity  with  ancient  literature, 
was  fully  acquainted  with  the  ridicule  and  falfity  of  the 
doctrines  which,  as  fupreme  pontiff,  he  was  obliged  by 
his  intereft  to  promote  :  It  is  the  lefs  wonder,  therefore, 
that  he  employed  for  his  profit  thofe  pious  frauds  which 
his  predeceflors,  the  moft  ignorant  and  credulous,  had  al- 
ways, under  plaufible  pretences,  made  u(e  of  for  their  felf- 
ifh  purpofes.  He  publifhed  the  fale  of  a  general  indul- 
gence! ;  and  as  his  expences  had  not  Only  exhaufted  his  ufu- 
al  revenue,  but  even  anticipated  the  money  expected  from 
this  extraordinary  expedient,  the  feveral  branches  of  it 
were  openly  given  away  to  particular  perfons,  who  were 
entitled  to  levy  the  impofition.  The  produce,  particularly 
of  Saxony  and  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  was 
affigned  to  his  fifter  Magdalene,  married  to  Cibo,  natural 

*  Father  Paul  and  Skidan.  f  In  151.7. 
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c  h  a  r.  fell  of  Innocent  VIIT.  and  {lie,  in  order  to  enhance  her 
/J"™*,  profit,  had  farmed  out  the  revenue  to  one  Arcemboldi, 
"V"""*J  a  Genoefe,  once  a  merchant,  now  a  biihop,  who  ftill  re- 
15  '  tained  ali  the  lucrative  arts  of  his  former  profefllon*. 
The  Auftin  friars  had  ufually  been  employed  in  Saxony 
to  preach  the  indulgences,  and  from- this  truft  had  derived 
both  profit  and  confideration :  But  Arcemboldi,  fearing 
left  practice  might  have  taught  them  means  to  fecrete  the 
money f,  and  expecting  no  extraordinary  fuccefs  from  the 
ordinary  methods  of  collection,  gave  this  occupation  to 
the  Dominicans.  Thefe  monks,  in  order  to  prove  them- 
fcives  worthy  of  the  diftinction  conferred  on  them,  exag- 
gerated the  benefits  of  indulgences  by  the  mo  ft  unbounded 
panegyrics ;  and  advanced  doctrines  on  that  head  which, 
though  not  more  ridiculous  than  thofe  already  received, 
were  not  as  yet  entirely  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  people;}". 
To  add  to  the  fcandal,  the  collectors  of  this  revenue  are  faid 
to  have  lived  very  licentious  lives,  and  to  have  fpent  in  ta- 
verns, gaming-houfes,  and  places  ftill  more  infamous,  the 
money  which  devout  perfons  had  faved  from  their  ufual 
expences,  in  order  to  purchafe  a  remiflion  of  their  fins||. 

All  thefe  eircumftances  might  have  given  offence,  but 
would  have  been  attended  with  no  event  of  any  impor- 
tance, had  there  not  arifen  a  man  qualified  to  take  advan- 

Mattm        tage   of  the  incident.     Martin  Luther,    an  Auftin  friar, 

Lutlier.  profeflbr  in  the  univerfity  of  Wittemberg,  refenting  the 
affront  put  upon  his  order,  began  to  preach  againft  thefe 
abufes  in  the  fale  of  indulgences  ;  and  being  naturally  of  a 
fiery  temper,  and  provoked  by  oppofition, he  proceeded  even 
to  decry  indulgences  themfelves;  and  was  thence  carried,  by 
the  heat  of  difpute,  to  queftioh  the  authority  of  the  pope,  from 
which  his  adversaries  derived  their  chief  arguments  againft 
him§.  Still  as  he  enlarged  his  reading,  in  order  to  fup- 
port  thefe  tenefrs,' he  difcovered  fome  new  abufe  or  error 
in  the  church  of  Rome-,  and  finding  his  opinions  greedily 
hearkened  to,  he  promulgated  them  by  writing,  difcourfe, 
fermon,  conference  •>  and  daily  increaftd  the  number  of 
his  difciples.  All  Saxony,  all  Germany,  all  Europe, 
were  in  a  very  little  time  filled  with  the  voice  of  this  da- 
ring innovator;  and  men,  roufed  from  that  lethargv  in 
which  they  had  fo  long  fleeped,  began  to  call  in  queffion 
the  moft  ancient  and  moft  received  opinions.  The  elector 
of  Saxony,  favourable  to  Luther's  doctrine,  protected 
bim  from  the  violence  of  the  papal  jurifdiction:  The  re- 

•'    . 

•   Father  Paul,  Sleidan.  f   Father  Paul,  lib.  1. 

%  See  note  [A]  at  the  end  of  the  volume       ||  Father  Paul,  lib.  1. 
Father  Paul,   Sl.idaa. 
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lie  of  Zuric  even  reformed  their  church   according   to  C  H  A  ?■ 
new  model  :     Many  fovereigns  of  the  empire,  and  the     -XXIX. 
Imperial  diet   itfJif,  fliowed   a   favourable  difpoiition   to-   ^T^T*' 

Is  it:  And  Luther,  a  man  naturally  inflexible,  vehe- 
ment, opinionative,  was  become  incapable,  either  from 
promifes  of  advancement  or  terrors  of  it-verity,  to  reliu- 
quiih  a  {e£l  of  which  he  was  himfelf  the  founder,  and 
which  brought  him  a  glory  fuperior  to  all  others,  the  v 
ry  of  dictating  the  religious  faith  and  principles  of  multi- 
tudes. 

The  rumour  of  thefe   innovations   foon  reached  Eng- 
land;  and   as  there  frill  fubfivfed  in  that   kingdom  gr, 
remains  of  the  Lollards,  whofe  principles  refemblcd    tb 
of  Luther,  the  new  doctrines  fecretly  gained  many  parti- 
among  the  laity  of  all  ranks  and  denominations.     B**6 
Henry  had  been  educated   in   a  ftrict  attachment    to   the 
church  of  Rome,  and  he  bore  a  particular  prejudice  againft 
Luther,  who  in  his  writings  fpoke  with  contempt  of  Tho- 
mas Aquinas,  the  king's    favourite    author :   He    oppefed 
himfelf,  therefore,  to  the  progrefs  of  the  Lutheran  tenets, 
by  all  the  influence  which  his  extenfive  and  al mod  abfo'ute 
authority  conferred  upon  him  :  He  even  undertook  to  corn- 
bat  them  with  weapons  not  uiuallv  employed  by  monarchs, 
efpecially  thofe  in  the  flower  of  their  age  and  force  of  their 
paflions.     He  wrote  a  book  in  Latin  againit  the  principles 
of  Luther ;  a   performance  which,  if    allowance   be  made 
for  the  fubjecf.  and   the  age,  does  no  difcredit  to  his  capa- 
city.    He  fent  a  copy  of  it  to  Leo,  who  received  (o  magni- 
ficent a  prefent  with  great  teflimony  of  regard:  and  con- 
vened on  him  the  title  of  defender  of  the  faith  ;  an  appel-  Henry  re- 
lation  ftill  retained  by  the  "kings   of   England.     Luther,  "!*" /j}* 
who  was  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  foon  publifhcd  an  an-  fender  of 
fvver  to  Henry;  and,  without  regard  to  the  dignity  of  his  the  t'akh. 
antagoniff,  treated  him  with  ?.I1  the    acrimony  of  flyle  to 
which  in  the  courfe  of  his  polemics  he  had   fo   long  been 
accullomed.    The  king  by  this  ill  ufage  was  ftiil  more  pre- 
judiced aganift  the  new  doclrines ;  but  the  public,  who  na- 
turally favour  the  weaker  party,  were  inclined  to  attribute  to 
Luther  the   victory   in    the  difpute*.     And  as  the  cont: 
verfy  became  more  illmlrious  by  Henry's  entering  the  lifts, 
it  drew  {till  more  the  attention  oi'  mankind  ;  and  the  Lu- 
theran doctrine  daily  acquired  new  convert?  in  every  p 
of  Europe. 

The  quick  and  furprifing  progref  r  3  of 

may  juftly  in  part  be  afcribed  to  the  late  invention  of  print-  &e  pi 
ing,  and  revival  of  learning  :  Not  that 


tue  re- 
!  31  mat  ion. 


*  Father  Paul,  lib.   i. 
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,  confiderable  (hare  in  opening  men's  eyes  with  regard 
to  impoftures  of  the  Romifh  church  :  For  of  all  the 
branches  of  literature  philofophy  had,  as  yet,  and  till  long 
afterwards,  made  the  mod  inconfiderable  progrefs  ;  neither 
is  there  any  infrance  that  argument  has  ever  been  able  to 
free  the  people  from  that  enormous  load  of  abfurdity  with 
which  fuperflition  has  every  where  overwhelmed  them  : 
Not  to  mention,  that  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Lutheran 
doctrine,  and  the  violence  with  which  it  was  embraced, 
prove  fufficiently  that  it  owed  not  its  fuccefs  to  reafon  and 
reflection.  The  art  of  printing,  and  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing, forwarded  its  progrefs  in  another  manner.  By  means 
of  that  art,  the  books  of  Luther  and  his  feclaries,  full  of 
vehemence,  declamation,  and  rude  eloquence,  were  pro- 
pagated more  quickly,  and  in  greater  numbers.  The 
minds  of  men,  fomewhat  awakened  from  a  profound  fleep 
of  fo  many  centuries,  were  prepared  for  every  novelty, 
and  fcrupled  lefs  to  tread  in  any  unufual  path  which  was 
opened  to  them.  And  as  copies  of  the  fcriptures  and  other 
ancient  monuments  of  the  Chriftian  faith  became  more 
common,  men  perceived  the  innovations  which  were  in- 
tuoduced  after  the  firft  centuries ;  and  though  argument 
and  reafoning  could  not  give  conviction,  an  hiftorical  fe£r, 
well  fupported,  was  able  to  make  imprefHon  on  their  un- 
derftandings.  Many  of  the  powers,  indeed,  aflumed  by 
the  church  of  Rome,  were  very  ancient,  and  were  prior 
to  almoft  every  political  government  eftablifhed  in  Eu- 
rope: But  as  the  ecclefiaftics  would  not  agree  to  poflefs 
their  privileges  as  matters  of  civil  right,  which  time  might 
render  valid,  but  appealed  ftill  to  a  divine  origin,  men 
were  tempted  to  look  into  their  primitive  charter;  and 
they  could,  without  much  difficulty,  perceive  its  defect  in 
truth  and  authenticity. 

.  In  order  to  beftow  on  this  topic  the  greater  influence, 
Luther  and  his  followers,  not  fatisfied  with  oppofing  the 
pretended  divinity  of  the  Romifh  church,  and  difplaying 
the  temporal  inconveniencies  of  that  eftablifhment,  carried 
matters  much  farther,  and  treated  the  religion  of  their  an- 
ceftors  as  abominable,  deteftable,  damnable  ;  foretold  by 
facred  writ  itfelf  as  the  fource  of  all  wickednefs  and  pollu- 
tion. They  denominated  the  pope  antichrift,  called  his 
communion  the  fcarlet  whore,  and  gave  to  Rome  the  ap- 
pellation of  Babylon ;  expreffions  which,  however  applied, 
Were  to  be  found  in  fcripture,  and  which  were  better  cal- 
culated to  operate  on  the  multitude  than  the  moft  folid  ar- 
guments. Excited  by  conteft  and  perfecution  on  the  one 
hand,  by  fuccefs  and  applaufe  on  the  other,  many  of  the 
reformers  carried  to  the  greateft  extremity  their  oppofition 
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church  of  Rome;  and  in  contradiction  to  the  mul-c  h  a  P- 
tiplicd  fuperftitions  with  which  that  communion  was  load-    XXIX. 
ed,  they  adopted  an  enthufiaftic  ftrain  of  devotion,  which  V*-^v^"' 
admitted    of  no   obfervances,    rites,    or   ceremonies,  but       3*  ' 
placed  all  merit  in  a  mvfterious  fpecies  of  faith,  in  inward 
virion,  rapture,    and  ecftacy.     The  new  fedtaries,  feized 
with  this  fpirit,  were  indefatigable  in   the  propagation  of 
their  doctrine,  and  fet  at  defiance  all  the  anathemas  and  pu- 
nifhments  with  which  the  Roman  pontiff  endeavoured  to 

whelm  them. 
That  the  civil  power,  however,  might  afford  them 
protection  againft  the  ecclefiaftical  jurifdi&ion,  the  ■Lu- 
therans advanced  doctrines  favourable  in  fome  refpeft  to 
the  temporal  authority  of  fovereigns.  They  inveighed 
nft  the  abufes  of  the  court  of  Rome,  with  which  men 
were  at  that  time  generally  difcontented ;  and  they  exhort- 
ed princes  to  reinstate  themfelves  in  thofe  powers  of  which 
the  encroaching  fpirit  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  efpecially  of  the 
fove reign  pontiff,  had  fo  long  bereaved  them.  They  con- 
demned celibacy  and  monaftic  vows,  and  thereby  opened 
the  doors  of  the  convents  to  thofe  who  were  either  tired  of 
the  obedience  and  chaftity,  or  difgufted  with  the  licence  in 
which  they  had  hitherto  lived.  They  blamed  the  excefiive 
riches,  the  idlenefs,  the  libertinifm  of  the  clergy;  and 
pointed  out  their  treafures  and  revenues  as  lawful  fpoil  to 
the  firft  invader.  And  as  the  ecclefiaftics  had  hitherto 
conducted  a  willing  and  a  ftupid  audience,  and  were  total- 
ly unacquainted  with  controverfy,  much  more  with  every 
fpecies  of  true  literature  ;  they  were  unable  to  defend 
themfelves  againft  men  armed  with  authorities,  quotations, 
and  popular  topics,  and  qualified  to  triumph  in  every  alter- 
cation or  debate.  Such  were  the  advantages  with  which 
the  reformers  began  their  attack  on  the  Roman  hierarchy; 
and  fuch  were  the  caufes  of  their  rapid  and  aftonifhing 
iucc  efs. 

Leo  X.  whofe  overfights  and  too  fupine  truft  in   the  ift  D«. 

'und  ignorance  of  the  people,  had  given  rife  to  this 
led,  but  whole  found  judgment,  moderation,  and  temper, 
were  well  qualified  to  retard  its  progrefs,  died  in  the  flower 
of  his  age,  a  little  after  he  received  the  king's  book  a- ■ 

1  Luther  ;  and  he  was  fucceeded  in  the  papal  chair  by 

Adrian,  a  Fleming,  who  had  been  tutor  to  the  emperor 

This  man  was   fitted  to  gain  on  the  reformer* 

by   the    integrity,    candour,    and    iimpliciiy  of  mann. . 

i fhed  his  character;  but  fo  violent  were  th 

aft  the  church,  he  rather  hurt  the  caufe  by 

iprudent  exercife  of  thofe  virtues.     He  frankly  0e 
'  bominab;,  .liable  practices  -p.: 
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chap,  vailed  in  the  court  of  Rome;  and  by  this  fincere  avowal 

XXIX.    he   gave  occauon  of  much   triumph   to  the   Luth 

~"_'~~'  This  pontiff  alfo,  whofb  penetration  was  not  equal  to  his 

good  intentions,  was  Induced   to  concur   in   that  league 

which  Charles  and  Henry  had  formed  againft  France* ; 

and  he  thereby  augmented  the  fcandal  occafioned  by  the 

practice  of  fo  many  preceding  popes,  who  {till  made  their 

fpirituai  arms  fubfervient  to  political  purpofes. 

152a.  The  emperor,  who  knew  that  Wolfey  had  received  a 

»        difappointment  in  his  ambitious  hopes  by  the  election  of 

Adrian,  and  who  dreaded  the  refentment  of  that  haughty 

minifter,  was  folicitous  to  repair  the  breach  made  in  their 

friendfhip  by  this  incident.    He  paid  another  vifit  to  Eng- 

a6th  May.  knd  ;  and  befides  flattering  the  vanity  of  the  king  and  the 
cardinal,  he  renewed  to  Wolfey  all  the  promifes  which  he 
bad  made  him,  of  fxonding  his  pretentions  to  the  papal 
throne.  Wolfey,  fenfible  that  Adrian's  great  age  and  in- 
firmities promifed  a  fpeedy  vacancy,  diffembled  his  refent- 
ment, and  was  willing  to  hope  for  a  more  profperous  ifiue  to 
the  next  election.  The  emperor  renewed  the  treaty  -made 
at  Bruges,  to  which  fome  articles  were  added ;  and  he  a- 
greed  to  indemnify  both  the  king  and  Wolfey  for  the  re- 
venue which  they  fhould  lofe  bv  a  breach  with  France. 
The  more  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  Henry  and  the  Eng- 
lifli  nation,  he  gave  to  Surrey,  admiral  of  England,  a  com- 
miflion  for  being  admiral  of  his  dominions  ;  and  he  himfelf 
was  inftalled  knight  of  the  garter  at  London.  After  a  flay 
of  fix  weeks  in  England,  he  embarked  at  Southampton, 
and  in  ten  days  arrived  in  Spain,  where  he  foon  pacified  the 
tumults  which  had  arifen  in  his  abfencef. 

War  with         The  king  declared  war  againft  France  ;  and  this  mea- 

France.  fure  was  founc|ed  on  f0  little  reafon,  that  he  could  allege 
nothing  as  a  ground  of  quarrel,  but  Francis's  refufal  to 
fubmit  to  his  arbitration,  and  his  fending  Albany  into 
Scotland.  This  laft  ftep  had  not  been  taken  by  the  French 
.king,  till  he  was  quite  allured  of  Henry's  refolution  to 
attack  him.  Surrey  landed  fome  troops  at  Cherbourg  in 
Normandy;  and  after  laying  wafte  the  country,  he  failed 
to  Morlaix,  a  rich  town  in  Britanny,  which  he  took  and 
plundered.  The  Englifh  merchants  had  great  property  in 
that  place,  which  was  no  more  fpared  by  the  foldiers  than 
the  goods  of  the  French.  Surrey  then  left  the  charge  of 
the  fleet  to  the  vice-admiral;  and  failed  to  Calais*  wl 
he  took  the  command  of  the  Englifh  arm  d  for  the 

of  France.  This  army,  when  joined  by  forces  from 

*   Cuccbr^LU,  lib.   14,  |   Petruj  dc  Angaria,  cytft.    7O5. 
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the  Low  Co  under  the  command  of  the  eount  de  b  h  a'-P- 

Buren,  a  iti  the  whole  to  1 8,000  men. 

The  French  had  made  it  a  maxim  in  almoft  all  their  ~v~"7' — ' 
wars  with  the  Englifh  ftflce  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  ri  ^*of 

without  great  neceffity  to  hazard  a  general   engagement ;  France. 
and  of  Vendome,  who  commanded  the  French 

army,  now  cmhraced  this  wife  policy.  He  fupplied 
towns  moft  expofed,  efpecially  Boulogne,  Montreuil,  Te- 
Hcdiii,  with  ftrong  garrifons  and  plenty  ©Ppro- 
p.s:  He  himfelf  took  poft  at  Abbeville,  with  feme 
Swifs  and  French  infantry,  and  a  body  of  cavdry:  The 
count  of  Guife  encamped  under  Montreuil  with  6,cco 
men.     'J  were  in  a  fituation  to"  join  upon 

occafion  ;  to  throw  fupply  into  any  town  that  Was  threat- 
ened;   and   to' harm's    the    Engliih    in   every  movement. 
Surrey,  who  was  not   provided  with  magazines,  firft  di- 
vided his   troops  for  the  convenience  of  i'ubfifling  theni  ; 
but  finding  that  his  quarters  were  every  moment  beaten 
tip  by  the  activity  of  the  French  generals,  he  drew  toge- 
ther his  farces,  and  laid  fiege  to  Hedin.     But  neither  did 
he  fucceed  in  this  enterprife.    The  garrifon  made  vigorous 
-fallies  upon  his  army:  The   French   forces  afTaulted  him 
from  without  :  Great  rains  fell:  Fatigue  and  bad  weather 
threw   the   foldiers    into   dyfenteries  :     And    Surrey    was 
red  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  put  his  troops  into  winter- 
quarters  about  the  end  of  October.     His  rear  guard  was 
attacked  at  Pas  in  Artois,  and  5  or  600  men  were  cut  off; 
nor  couid  nil  his  efforts  make  him  matter  of  one  place  with- 
ic  French  frontier. 
The  allies   were  more  fuccefsful    in  Italy.     Lautrec, 
who  commanded  the  French,  loft  a  great  battle  at  Bicocca 
near  Milan;  and  was  obliged  to  retire  with  the  remains  of 

This  misfortune,  which  proceeded  from  Fr: 
cis's  nee  in  not  fupplying  Lautrec  with  money*, 

by  the  lofs  of  Genoa.     The  caftle  of  (. 
•  fortrefs  in  Italy  which  remained  in  the 
the  French. 
Europe  was  now  in  fuch  a  fituation,  and  fo  connected 
by  different  alliances  and  interefts,  that  it  was  almoft 
poflible  for  war  to  be  kindled  in  one  part,  and  not  dirfufe 
itfelf  throughout  the  whole:  But  of  ail  the  leagues  among 
kingdoms,  the  doted  was  that  which  had  fo  long  fubftfted 
betv  nd   Scotland;  and  the  Engliih,  while  at 

wai  ner  nation,  could  not  hope  to  remain  long  v,v 

»m  on  the  northern  frontier.     No  fooner-had  Ai-  Scotiatid, 

OL.  III.  I 
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C  n  A  P.  bany  arrived  in  Scotland,  than  he  took  meafures  for  kin- 
,x-    dling  a  war  with  England  ;  and  he  fummoned  the  whole 
' — -V~"-J  force   of  the  kingdom  to  meet  in  the   fields  of  Rofline*. 
I5"'      Kc  thence  conducted  the  army  fouthwards  into  Annandalc  j 
;uid  prepared  to   pafs  the  borders  at  Solway-Frith.     But 
ny  <»i"  the  nobility  were  difgufted  with  the  regent's  ad- 
miniftration;  and  observing  that  his  connexions  with  Scot- 
land were  feeble  in  compavifon  of  thofe  which  he  main- 
tained with  France,  they  murmured  that,  for  the  fake  of 
foreign  interefts,  their  peace  fhould  fo  often  be  difturbed, 
and  war  during  their  king's  minority  be  wantonly  entered 
into  with  a  neighbouring  nation,  fo  much  fuperior  in  force 
and  riches.     The  Gordons,  in  particular,  refufed  to  ad- 
vance any  farther  ;  and  Albany,  obferving  a  general  dif- 
content  to  prevail,  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  truce  with 
lord  Dacres,  warden  of  the  Englifh  weft  marches.     Soon 
after,    he   departed   for   France ;    and,    left   the   oppofite 
faclion  fhould   gather  force  in  his  abfencc,  he  fent  thi- 
ther before  him  the  earl  of  Angus,  hufband  to  the  queen 
dowager. 
j-2.  Next  year,  Henry,  that  he  might  take  advantage  of 

the  regent's  abfence,  marched  an  army  into  Scotland  under 
the  command  of  Surrey,  who  ravaged  the  Merfe  and  Tc- 
viotdale  without  oppofition,  and  burned  the  town  of  Jed- 
burgh. The  Scots  had  neither  king  nor  regent  to  con- 
duct them  :  The  two  Humes  had  been  put  to  death  :  An- 
gus was  in  a  manner  banifhed :  No  nobleman  of  vigour  or 
authority  remained,  who  was  qualified  to  affume  the  go- 
vernment :  And  the  Englifh  monarch,  who  knew  the  dif- 
treffed  fituation  of  the  country,  determined  to  pufh  them 
to  extremity,  in  hopes  of  engaging  them,  by  the  fenfe  of 
their  prefent  weaknefs,  to  make  a  folemn  renunciation  of 
the  French  alliance,  and  to  embrace  that  of  Englandf. 
He  even  gave  them  hopes  of  contracting  a  marriage  be- 
tween the  lady  Mary,  heirefs  of  England,  and  their  young 
monarch  ;  an  expedient  which  would  for  ever  unite  the 
two  kingdoms-}-  :  And  me  queen  dowager,  with  her  whole 
party,  recommended  every  where  the  advantages  of  this 
alliance,  and  of  a  confederacy  with  Henry.  They  faid 
that  the  intereft  of  Scotland  had  too  long  been  facrificed  to 
thofe  of  the  French  nation,  who,  whenever  they  found 
themfeves  reduced  to  difficulties,  called  for  the  afllftance 
of  their  allies  ;  but  were  ready  to  abandon  them  as  foon  as 
they  found  their  advantage  in  making  peace  with  Eng- 
land :  That  where  a  fmall  ftate  entered  into  fo  clofe  a  con- 
I 

*  Buchanan,  lib.  ia.     Dmmmond.     PItfcottie. 

f  Buchanan,  lib.  14-     Herbert.  J  Le  Grand,  vol.  In.   p.  39. 
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racy  with  a  greater,  it  muft  alv/ays  expect  this  treat-  c  k  a  P: 
a  confequence  of  the  unequal  alliance;  but  there     xx 
were  peculiar  circumftances  in  the  lituation  of  the  king-       ~v— -' 
doms,  which  in  the   prefent  caf  d  it  inevitable :       5"J' 

That  France  was  fo  diftant  and   fo  divided  from  then-. 

chat  fhe  fcarcely  could  by  ai  ,  and  never  could 

in  time,  fend  fuccours  to  the  Scots,  fufficient  to  protect 
them  againft  from    th  uring  kingdom  : 

That  nature  had  in  a  mann  d  an  alliance  between 

the  two  Biitifh  nations  i  in  the  fame 

ifland;  given  them  the  .md 

form  of  g  mtj  and  prepared  every  thing  for  an  in- 

timate union  between  them :  And  that  if  national  antipa- 
thies were  abolifhed,  which  would  foon  be  the  effect  of 
peace,  thefe  two  kingdoms,  fecured  by  the  ocean  and  by 
their  domeftic  force,  could  fet  at  defiance  all  foreign  enemies, 
and  remain  for  ever  fafe  and  unmolefted. 

The  partifans  of  the  French  alliance,  on  the  other 
hand,  faid,  that  the  very  reafons  which  were  urged  in  fa- 
vour of  a  league  with  England,  the  vicinity  of  the  king- 
dom and  its  fuperior  force,  were  the  real  caufes  why  a  fin- 
cere  and  durable  confederacy  could  never  be  formed  with 
that  hoftile  nation  :  That  among  neighbouring  ftates  oc- 
cafions  of  quarrel  were  frequent ;  and  the  more  powerful 
would  be  lure  to  feize  every  frivolous  pretence  for  op- 
prefling   tl  cr,  and  reducing  it  to  fubjection:  That 

as  the  near  neighbourhood  of  France  and  England  had 
kindled  a  war  almofl  perpetual  between  them,  it  was  the 
intereft  of  the  Scots,  if  they  wifhed  to  maintain  their  in- 
dependence, to  preferve  their  league  with  the  former  king- 
dom, which  balanced  the  force  of  the  latter :  That  if  they 
deferted  that  old  and  falutary  alliance  on  which  their  im- 
portance in  Europe  chiefly  d,  their  ancient  ene- 
mies, ftimulated  both  by  intereft  and  by  paffton,  would 
foon  i  :m  with  fuperior  force,  and  bereave  them  of  ■ 
all  their  liberties :  Or  if  they  delayed  the  attack,  the  infi-  4^ 
dious  peace,  by  making  the  Scots  forget  the  ufe  of  arms, 
would  only  prepare  the  way  for  a  flavery  more  certain  and 
more  irretrievable*. 

The  arguments  employed  by  the  French  party,  being 
feconded  by  the  natural  prejudices  of  the  people,  feemed 
moil  it:   And  when  the   regent  himfelf,  who  had 

been  long  detained  beyond  his  appointed  time  by  tl 

Knglifh  fleet,  at  I  ired  among  th 

he  was  able  to  throw  the  bal  irely  on  that  fide.     I 

authority  of  the  convention  of  fta  embled  an  ar 

14. 
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CHAP-  with  a  view  of  avenging  the  ravages  committed  by  the 
XXIX.     Englilh  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  ;  and  he  led 
K-—x-—J   them   fotithwards  towards   the   borders.     But  when  they 
'W      were   pailing   the   Tweed  at  the  bridge  of  Melrofs,  the 
Englifn    party   raifed  again  fuch  oppofition,  that  Albany 
thought  proper  to  make  a  retreat.     He  marched  down- 
wards along  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  keeping  that  river 
on  his  right ;  and  fixed  his  camp  oppofite  to  Werk-caftle, 
which   Surrey  had  lately  repaired.     He  fent   over   fome 
troops  to  beiiege  this  fortrefs,  who  made  a  breach  in  it, 
and  ftormed  fome  of  the  outworks :  But  the  regent,  hear- 
ing of  the  approach  of  an  Englifh  army,  and  difcouraged 
by   the   advanced   feafon,  thought  proper  to  difband  his 
forces,  and  retire  to  Edinburgh.     Soon  after  he  went  over 
'    to  France,  and  never  agaiw  returned  to  Scotland.     The 
Scottifh  nation,  agitated  by  their  domeftic  factions,  were 
not  during  feveral  years  in  a  condition  to  give  any  more 
difturbance  to  England  ;  and  Henry  had  full  leifure  to  pro- 
fecute  his  defigns  on  the  continent. 

The  reafon  why  the  war  againft  France  proceeded  fo 
flowly  on  the  part  of  England,  was  the  want  of  money. 
All  the  treafures  of  Henry  VII.  were  lonrr  rgo  ciiflipated; 
the  king's  habits  of  expence  ftill  remained  and  his  re- 
venues were  unequal  even  to  the  ordinary  charge  of  go- 
vernment, much  more  to  his  military  enterprifes.  He 
had  laft  year  caufed  a  general  furvey  to  be  made  of  the 
kingdom;  the  numbers  of  men,  their  years,  profeflion, 
ftock,  revenue*  ;  and  cxprefled  great  fatisfadtion  on  find- 
ing the  nation  fo  opulent.  He  then  ifllted  privy  feals  to 
the  moft  wealthy,  demanding  loans  of  particular  funis: 
This  acT:  of  power,  though  fomewhat  irregular  and  tyran- 
nical, had  been  formerly  pra&ifed  by  kings  of  England  ; 
and  the  people  were  now  familiarifed  to  it.  But  Henry 
this  year  carried  his  authority  much  farther.  He  publifh- 
ed  an  edict  for  a  general  tax  upon  his  fubje£ts,  which  he 
ftill  called  a  loan;  and  he  levied  five  {hillings  in  the  pound 
•  upon  the  clergy,  two  {hillings  upon  the  laity.     This  pre- 

tended loan,  as  being  more  regular,  was  really  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  liberties  of  the  people  ;  and  was  a  prece- 
dent for  the  king's  impofing  taxes  without  conient  of  par- 
liament. 
15th  April.  *  Henry,  foon  after  fummoned  a  parliament,  together 
Aparlia-  with  a  convocation;  and  found  neither  of  them  in  a  dif- 
pofition  to  complain  of  the  infringement  of  their  privi- 
leges. It  was  only  doubted  how  far  they  would  carry 
their  liberality  to  the  kino;.     Wolfey,  who  had  undertaken 

the  management  of  the  affair,  began  with  the  convocation, 

,. 

•   H*rb«rt.     Stowe,  p.   514. 
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in  hopes  that  their  example  v  seric*  the  parliament  CHAP. 

•it  a  large  fupply.     He  demanded  a  moiety  of  the     XXIX. 
venues  to  be  S  or  two 

fhillin^s   in  the  pound  during  that  time;  and  though  he 
opposition,  he  reprimanded  the  refra&ory  mem- 
terms,  that  his  reqtieft  was  at  lair  com- 
with.     The  cardinal  afterwards,  attended  by  feveral 
e  nobility  and  prelates,  came  to  the  houfe  of  com- 
9 ;  and  in  a  long  and  elaborate  fpeech  laid  before  them 
■ublic  neccflities,  the  danger  of  an  invafion  from  Scot- 
land, the  affronts    received   from   France,  the   league   in 
which  the  fcirij  ngaged  with  the  pope  and  the  empe- 

ror ;  and  he  demanded  a  grant  of  8oc,ooo  pounds,  divided 
into  four  yearly  payments  ;  a  fum  computed,  from  the  late 
furvey  or.  valuation,  to  be  equal  to  four  millings  in  the 
pound  of  one  year's  revenue,  or  one  milling  in  the  pound 
ly,  according  to  the  diviiion  propofed*.  So  large  a 
grant  was  unufual  from  the  Commons  ;  arid  though  the  car- 
dinal's demand  was  feconded  by  fir  Thomas  More,  the 
fpeaker,  and  feveral  other  members  attached  to  the  court, 
the  houfe  could  not  be  prevailed  with  to  comply  f.  ,  They 
voted  two  millings  in  the  pound  on  all  who  enjoyed 
twenty  pounds  a  year  and  upwards;  one  milling  on  all 
who  pofteffed  between  twenty  pounds  and  forty  (hillings  a 
year ;  and  on  the  other  fubjects  above  fix  teen  years  of  age, 
a  groat  a  head.  This  lair,  fum  was  divided  into  two  yearly 
payments;  the  former  into  four;  and  was  not,  therefore, 
at  the  utmoft  above  iix-pence  in  the  pound.  The  grant  of 
the  commons  was  but  the  moiety  of  the  fum  demanded; 
and  the  cardinal,  therefore,  much  mortified  with  the  dif- 
appointment,  came  again  to  the  houfe,  and  defired  to  rra- 
fon  with  fuch  as  refufed  to  comply  with  the  king's  request. 
He  was  told  that  it  was  a  rule  of  the  houfe  never  to  reafon 
but  among  themfelves;  and  his  defire  was  rejected.  The 
commons,- however,  enlarged  a  little  their  former  grant, 
and  voted  an  impofition  of  three  (hillings  in  the  pound  on 
all  poiTeired  of  fifty  pounds  a  year  and  upwards^.  The 
proceedings  of  this  houfe  of  commons  evidently  difcover 
the  humour  of  the  times  :  They  were  extremely  tenacious 
of  their  money,  and  refufed  a  demand  of  the  crown,  which 
was  far  from  being  unreafonable ;  but  they  allowed  an  en- 
croachment on  national  privileges  to  pafs  uncenfured, 
though  its  direct  tendency  was  to  fubvert  entirely  the  li- 

*   This  furvey  i    liable  to  much  fufpicion,  as  fixing  the  i 

be  i'lin  comprehend  the  revenues  or  all  id 
■  i  >ney. 
f  Herbert.  HiftOTy.  Strypj,  vol.  i.  p.  4.9,  50. 
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CHAP,  berties  of  the  people.     The  king  was  fo  difTatisfied  with 
XXIX.     this  faving  difpofition  of  the  commons,  that  as  he  had  net 

i— -V-— '  called  a  parliament  during  feven  years  before,  he  allowed 
J523-  feven  more  to  elapfe  before  he  fummoned  another :  And 
•on  pretence  of  neceility  he  levied  in  one  year,  from  all 
who  were  worth  forty  pounds,  what  the  parliament  had 
granted  him  payable  in  four  years*;  a  new  invafion  of  na- 
tional privileges.  Thefe  irregularities  were  commonly  af- 
cribed  to  the  cardinal's  counfels,  who,  trufling  to  the  pro- 
tection afforded  him  by  his  ecclefiaftical  character,  was  the 
lefs  fcrupuious  in  his  encroachments  on  the  civil  rights  of 
the  nation. 

That  ambitious  prelate  received  this  year  a  new  dif- 
appointment.  in  his  afpiring  views.  The  pope  Adrian  VI. 
died;  and  Clement  VII.  of  the  family  of  Medicis,  was 
elected  in  his  place,  by  the  concurrence  of  the  Imperial 
party.  Wolfey  could  rtow  perceive  the  infincerity  of  the 
emperor,  and  he  concluded  that  that  prince  would  never 
feeond  his  pretenfions  to  the  papal  chair.  As  he  highly 
refented  this  injury,  he  began  thenceforth  to  eftrange  him- 
felf  from  the  Imperial  court,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  an 
union  between  his  mafter  and  the  French  king.  Mean- 
while he  concealed  his  difguft;  and  after  congratulating 
the  new  pope  on  his  promotion,  applied  for  a  continuation 
of  the  legantine  powers  which  the  two  former  popes  had 
conferred  upon  him.  Clement,  knowing  the  importance 
of  gaining  his  friendfliip,  granted  him  a  commiflion  for 
life;  and,  by  this  unufual  conceffion,  he  in  a  manner 
transferred  to  him  the  whole  papal  authority  in  England. 
In  fome  particulars  Wolfey  made  a  good  ufe  of  this  exten- 
five  power.  He  erected  two  colleges,  one  at  Oxford, 
another  at  Ipfwich,  the  place  of  his  nativity:  H2  fought, 
all  over  Europe,  for  learned  men  to  fupply  the  chairs  of 
thefe  colleges:  And,  in  order  to  beftovv  endowment 
them,  he  fupprefTed  fome  fmallcr  monafteries,  and  diftri-  . 
buted  the  monks  into  other  convents.  The  execution  of 
this  project  became  the  lefs  difficult  for  him,  becaufe  the 
Romifh  church  began  to  perceive  that  {he  overabounded 
in  monks,  and  that  ihe  wanted  fome  fuppiy  of  learning,  in 
order  to  oppofe  the  inqujfitive,  or  rather  difputative  hu- 
mour of  the  reformers. 

The  confederacy  againft  France  feemed  more  formida- 
ble than  ever,  on  the  opening  of  the  campaign-}-.  Adrian, 
before  his  death,  had  renewed  the  league  with  Charles  and 
Henry.  The  Venetians  had  been  induced  to  defert  the 
French  alliance,   and  to  form  engagements  for 

*  Speed.     I  J.  14. 
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is  Sforza,  brother  to  Maximilian,  in  poffeffion  of  the  C  h  a  p. 
tefe.     The  Florentines,    the  dukes  of  Ferrara  and     XJpX. 
Mantua,  and  all   the  powers  of  Italy,    combined  in  the  ^"^7~J 
meafure.     The  emperor,  in  perfon,  menaced  France 
1  powerful  ihvafion  on  the  fide  of  Guienne:    The 
forces  of  England  and  the  Netherlands  hovered  over  Pi- 
cardy:    A  numerous  body  of  Germans  were  preparing  to 
ravage  Burgundy:    But  all  thefe  perils  from  foreign  ene- 

.    were  lefs  threatening  than  a  domeftic  confpiracy 

h  had  been  formed,  and  which  was  now  come  to  full 

urity,  againft  the  French  monarch. 

Charles  duke  of  Bourbon,  conftable  of  France,  was 

a  prince  of  the  moft  mining  merit;  and,  befides,  diftin- 

S'aifhing  himfelf  in  many  military  enterprifes,    he  was 

•ied  with  every  accomplimment  which  became  a  per- 
fon  of  his  high  ftation.     His  virtues,  embelliflied  with  the 
graces  of  youth,  had  made  fuch  impreflion  on  Louife  of 
Savoy,  Francis's  mother,  that,  without  regard  to  the  u 
quality  of  their  years,  (he  made  him  propofals  of  marriage; 
and,  meeting  with  a  repulfc,  (he  formed  fchemes  of  unre- 
lenting vengeance  againft  him.     She  was  a  woman  fa 
deceitful,  vindictive,  malicious;  but,  unhappily  for  Fra; 
had,  by  her  capacity,  which  was  con  fide  nib  le,  acquired  an 
abfolute  afcendant  over  her  for..     By 
cis  put  many  affronts  on  the  conftable,  which  it  was  di 
cult  for  a  gallant  fpirit  to  endure  ;  and,  at  htft,  he  permit 
Louife  to  profecute  a  lawfuit  againft  him,  by  which,  on 

10ft  frivolous  pretences,  he  was  of  his  am] 

pofleflions  ;  and  inevitable  ruin  was  brought  upon  him. 

Bourbon,  provoked  at  all  thefe  indignities,  and  thin] 
ing  that,  if  any  injuries  could  juftify  a  man  in  rebel' 

nft  his  prince  and  country,  he  muft  ftand  acquitt 
had  entered  into  a  fecret  correfponder.ee  v.  ith  the  empe 
and  the  king  of  England*.     F  irtinacious  in  I 

purpofe  of  recovering  the  Milanefe,  had  intended  to  li 
his  army  in  perfon  into  Italy;  and  Bourbon,  v. 
ficknefs,  in  order  to  have  a  pretence  for  flaying  befe 
purpofed,  as  loon  as  the  king  mould  have  pafled  the  Alps, 
to  raife  an  infurreclion  among  his  numerous  vallals, 
whom  he  was  extremely  beloved,  and  to  introduce 
enemies  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.     Francis  got  ij 
mation  of  his  defign;    but,   as  he   was  not  expedite 
enough  in  fecuring  lb  dangerous  a  i'os^  the  conftab 
his  efcape  f  ;  and,  entering  into  the  emperor's 

ed  all  the  force  of  his  enterprifing  fpirit,  and  h 
cs  for  Avar,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  native  country. 

.   Bcllay,  Ii\. 
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The  king  of  England,   dcfirous  that  Francis  fhould 
undertake  his  Italian  expedition,  did  not  openly  threaten 
Picardy  this  year  with  an  invafion;  and  it  was  late  before 
the  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  commanded  the  Englifh  forces, 
palled   over  to  Calais.      He  was  attended  by  the  lords 
Montacute,  Herbert,  Ferrars,  Momey,  Sandys,  Berkeley, 
Invafion  of  Powis,  and  many  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen*.     The 
France.       Englifh  army,  reinforced  by  fome  troops  drawn  from  the 
garrifbn  of  Calais,  amounted  to  about  1 2,000  men ;  and 
having  joined  an  equal  number  of  Flemings  under  the 
count  de  ftoren,  they  prepared  for  an  invafion  of  France. 
The  fiege  of  Boulogne  was  firft  propofed ;  but  that  enter- 
prife  appearing  difficult,  it  was  thought  more  advifable  to 
leave  this  town  behind  them.     The  frontier  of  Picardy 
was  very  ill  provided  with  troops;  the  only  defence  of  that 
province  was  the  activity  of  the  French  officers,  who  in- 
fefted  the  allied  army  in  their  march,  and  threw  garrifons, 
with  great  expedition,  into  every  town  which  was  threat- 
ened by  them.     After  coafting  the  Somme,   and  pailing 
Hedin,  Montreuil,  Dourlens,  the  Englifh  and  Flemings, 
prefented  themfelves  before  Bray,  a  place  of  fmall  force, 
which  commanded  a  bridge  over  that  river.     Here  they 
were  refolved  to  pafs,  and,  if  poffible,  to  take  up  winter- 
quarters  in  France;    but  Crequi  threw  himfelf  into  the 
town,  and  feemedjefolute  to  defend  it.    The  allies  att 
cd  him  with  vigour  and  fuccefs ;  and  when  he  retreated 
over  the  bridge,  riiey  purfued  him  fo  hotly,  that  they  allow- 
ed him  not  to  break  it  down,  but  paffed  it  along  with  him, 
and  totally  routed  his   army.      They  next  advanced   to 
Montdidier,  which  they  befieged,  and  took  by  capitulation. 
Meeting  with  no  oppofition,  they  proceeded  to  the  1  i 
Oife,  within  eleven  leagues  of  Paris,  and  threw  that  city 
into  great  confirmation;  till  the  duke  of  Venddmehafttn- 
ed  with  fome  forces  to  its  relief.    The  confederates,  afraid 
of  being  furroiinded,  and  of  being  reduced  to  extren 
during  fo  advanced  a  feafon,  thought  proper  to  retreat, 
Montdidier  was  abandoned:    And  ^he  Englifh  and  Fle- 
mings, without  effecting  any  thing,  retired"  into  their  rc- 
fpe£tive  countries. 

France  defended  herfelf  from  the  other  mvafions,  with 
equal  facility  and  equal  good  fortune.  Twelve  thoufand 
Lanfquenets  broke  into  Burgundy,  under  the  command  of 
the  count  of  Furftenberg.  The  count  of  Guife,  who  de- 
fended that  frontier,  had  nothing  to  oppofe  to  them  but 
fome  militia,  and  about  nine  hundred  heavy-armed  ca\ 
He  threw  the  militia  into  the  garxifon-towns ;  and  v 
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ry  he  kept  the  field,  and  fo  harafTed  the  Germans,  chap. 
e  glad  to  ma'  it  into  Lorraine.     aXIX". 

Guife  attacked  them  as  they  palled  the  Meufe,  put  them   '      /~~mJ 
'Torder,  and  cut  oft  the  greater  part  of  their  rear.  5ii" 

The  emperor  made  great  preparations  on  the  fide  of 
Carre j  and  though  that  frontier  was  well  guarded  by 
nature,  it  feemed  now  expofed  to  danger  from  the  power-  .*xu*1 
ful  invafion  which  threatened  it.  Charles  befieged  Fon- 
tarabia,  which  a  few  years  before  had  fallen  into  Francis's 
hands ;  and  when  he  had  drawn  thither  Lautrec,  the  French 
ral,  he  of  a  fudden  raifed  the  fiegc,  and  fat  down  . 

.     Lautrec,  aware  of  that  ftratagem,  made, 
a  fudden  march,  and  threw  himfelf  into  Bayonne,  which 
he  defended  with  fuch  vigour  and  courage,  that  the  Spani- 
.vere  conftrained  to  raife  the  fiege.  The  emperor  v/ould 
been  totally  unfortunate  on  this  fide,  had  he  not  tu] 
ed  back  upon  Fontarabia,  and,  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
all  his  generals,  fitten  down  in  the  winter  feafon  befb 
that  city,    well   fortified  and  ftrongly  garrifoned.       The 
cowardice  or  mifconduct  of  the  governor  faved  him  from 
the  fhame  of  a  new  difappointment.     The  place  was  fur- 
rendered  in  a  few  days;  and  the  emperor,  having  finifhed 
thU  e  put  his  troops  into  winter-quarters. 

So  obftinate  was  Francis  in  profecuting  his  Italian  ex-  Italian  wars 
pedition,    that  notwithstanding  thefe  numerous  invafions 
with  which  his  kingdom  was  menaced  on  every  fide.. 

lead  in  perfon,  a  powerful  army  to  the 
of  Milan.     The  intelligence  of  Bourbon's  con- 
:J  efcape,  flopped  him  at  Lyons;   and,   fearing 
lome  infurreclion  in  the  kingdom,  from  the  intrigues  cf  a 
fo  powerful  and  fo  much  beloved,  he  thought  it  pru~ 
to  remain  in  France,  and  to  fend  forward  his  army 
imand  of  admiral  Bonnivet.     The  dutchy  of 
a^lilj  :n  purpofely  left  in  a  condition  fomewhat  de- 

fence! h  a  view  of  alluring  Francis  to  attack  it,  and 

fihereby  \  5  the  enterprises  of  Bourbon;    and  no 

r  had  Bonnivet  palled  the  Tefin,  than  the  army  of 
id  even  Profper  Colonna,  who  commanded 
prudent  general,  were  in  the  utmoft  confufiom     It  is 
t  had  imr  advanced  to  Mi- 

it  city,  on  which  the  whole  dutchy  depend3, 
;>ened  its  it  as  he 

me  in  frivolous  enterpri 
to  reinforce  t.Y,  in  a 

nee.    B. 
;he  city,  by  blockade  and  famine;  and 
poffe.  ill  the  pofts  which  commandc 
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CHAP-  it.  But  the  army  of  the  league,  meanwhile,  was  not  un- 
XXIX.  active ;  and  they  fo  ftraitencd  and  harafled  the  quarters  of 
*>— "V""-J  the  French,  that  it  fecmed  more  likely  the  latter  mould 
!52+*  themfelves  perifh  by  famine,  than  reduce  the  city  to  that 
extremity.  Sicknefs  and  fatigue  and  want  had  wafted  them 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  were  ready  to  raifc  the  blockade  ; 
and  their  only  hopes  confuted  in  a  great  body  of  Swifs, 
which  was  levied  for  the  fervice  of  the  French  king,  and 
whofe  arrival  was  every  day  expected.  But  thefe  moun- 
taineers no  fooner  came  within  fight  of  the  French  camp, 
than  they  flopped  from  a  fudden  caprice  and  refentment ; 
and,  inftead  of  of  joining  Bonnivet,  they  fent  orders  to 
a  great  body  of  their  countrymen,  who  then  ferved  under 
him,  immediately  to  begin  their  march,  and  to  return 
home  in  their  company*.  After  this  defertion  of  the  Swifs, 
Bonnivet  had  no  other  choice  but  that  of  making  his  re- 
treat as  faft  as  poifible  into  France. 

The  French  being  thus  expelled  Italy,  the  pope,  the 
Venetians,  the  Florentines  were  fatisfied  with  the  advan- 
tage obtained  over  them,  and  were  refolved  to  profecute 
their  victory  no  farther.  All  thefe  powers,  efpecially  Cle- 
ment, had  entertained  a  violent  jealoufy  of  the  emperor's 
ambition ;  and  their  fufpicions  were  extremely  augmented 
when  they  faw  him  refufe  the  invefliture  of  Milan,  a  fief 
of  the  empire,  to  Francis  Sforza,  whofe  title  he  had  ac-j 
knowledged,  and  whofe  defence  he  had  embraced f.  They 
all  concluded  that  'he  intended  to  put  himfelf  in  pofTcflioii 
cf  that  important  dutchy,  and  reduce  Italy  to  fubjection  4 
Clement,  in  particular,  actuated  by  this  jealoufy,  proceeded 
fo  far  in  oppofition  to  the  emperor,  that  he  fent  orders  to* 
his  nuncio  at  London,  to  mediate  a  reconciliation  between' 
France  and  England.  But  affairs  were  not  yet  fully  ripe* 
for  this  change.  Wolfey,  difgufted  with  the  emperor,  but 
ftill  more  actuated  by  vain-glory,  was  determined  that  he- 
himfelf  mould  have  the  renown  of  bringing  about  that1 
great  alteration;  and  he  engaged  the  king  to  reject  the' 
pope's  mediation.  A  new  treaty  was  even  concluded  be-»  f 
tween  Henry  and  Charles  for  the  invafion  of  Fra: 
Charles  ftipulated  to  fupply  the  duke  of  Bourbon  with  a  ] 
powerful  army,  in  order  to  conquer  Provence  and  Dau- 
phiny:  Henry  agreed  to  pay  him  a  hundred  thoufand 
crowns  for  the  firft  month;  after  which,  he  might  either 
chufe  to  continue  the  fame  monthly  payments,  or  invade 
Picardy  with  a  powerful  army.  Bourbon  was  to  poflefs 
thefe  provinces  with  the  tide  of  king ;  but  to  hold  tl 
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in  fee  of  Henry  as  king  of  France.     The  dutchy  of  Bur-  c  h  A  ? 
gundy  was  to  be  given  to  Charles:  The  reft  of  the  king-     xx, 
dom  to  Henry.  v_— ,^-v 

This  chimerical  partition  immediately  failed  of  execu-  *5H- 
tion  in  the  article  which  was  moft  eafily  performed:  Bour- 
bon refufed  to  acknowledge  Henry  as  king  of  France. 
His  enterprife,  however,  againft  Provence  ftill  took  place. 
A  numerous  army  of  Imperialifts  invaded  that  country, 
under  his  command  and  that  of  the  marquis  of  Pcfcara. 
They  laid  fiege  to  MarfeflleS,  which  being  weakly  garri- 
foned,  they  expected  to  reduce  in  a  little  time:  But  the 
citizens  defended  themfelves  with  fuch  valour  and  obftina- 
cy,  that  Bourbon  and  Pefcara,  who  heard  of  the  French 
king's  approach  with  a  numerous  army,  found  themfelves 
under  a  necefllty  of  raifing  the  fiege ;  and  they  led  their 
forces,  weakened,  baffled,  and  difheartened,  into  Italy. 

Francis  might  now  have  enjoyed,  in  fafety,  the  glory 
of  repulfing  all  his  enemies,  in  every  attempt  which  they 
had  hitherto  made  for  invading  his  kingdom:  But,  as  he 
received  intelligence  that  the  king  of  England,  difcouraged 
by  his  former  fruitlefs  enterprifes,  and  difgufted  with  the 
emperor,  was  making  no  preparations  for  any  attempt  on 
Picardy,  his  ancient  ardour  feized  him  for  the  conqueft  of 
Milan ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  advanced  feafon,  he  was 
immediately  determined,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his 
wifeft  counfellors,  to  lead  his  army  into  Italy. 

He  palled  the  Alps  at  Mount  Cenis,  and  no  fooner  ap-  The  king  of 
peared  in  Piedmont  than  he  threw  the  whole  Milanefe  into  France  in. 
confirmation.     The  forces  of  the  emperor  and  Sforza  re-  va  ' 

tired  to  Lodi ;  and  had  Francis  been  fo  fortunate  as  to 
purfue  them,  they  had  abandoned  that  place,  and  had  been 
totally  difperfed*  :  But  his  ill  fate  led  him  to  befiege  Pavia, 
a  town  of  confiderable  ftrength,  well  garrifoned,  and  de- 
fended by  Leyva,  one  of  the  braveft  officers  in  the  Spanifh 
e.  Every  attempt  which  the  French  king  made  to 
this  important  place  proved  fruitlefs.  He  battered 
the  walls,  and  made  breaches;  but,  by  the  vigilance  of 
Leyva,  new  retrenchments  were  inftantly  thrown  up  be- 
hind the  breaches  :  He  attempted  to  divert  the  courfe  of 
the  Tefin,  which  ran  by  one  fide  of  the  city,  and  defended 
it ;  but  an  inundation  of  the  river  deftroyed,  in  one  night, 
all  the  mounds  which  the  foldiers,  during  a  long  time  and 
with  infinite  labour,  had  been  creeling.     Fatigue,  and  the 

feafon   (for  it  was  the  depth  of  winter),  had  wafted      I5aS- 
French  army.     The  Imperial  generals,    meanwhile, 
e  not  unaclive.     Pefcara  and  Lannoy,  viceroy  of  Na- 
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C  h  A  P.  pies,  affembled  forces  from  all  quarters.     Bourbon,  having 

xxix.    pawned  his  jewels,   went  into  Germany,  and  with  the 

~\   "J   money,   aided  by  his  perfonal  intereft,   levied  a  body  of 

5  **   .  twelve  tboufand  Lanfquenets,  with  which  he  joined  the 

Imperialifts.     This  whole  army  advanced  to  raife  the  fiege 

of  Pavia;  and  the  danger  to  the  French  became  every  day 

more  imminent. 

The  ftate  of  Europe  was  fuch,  during  that  age,  that, 
partly  from  want  of  commerce  and  induftry  every  where, 
except  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries,  partly  from  the 
extenfive  privileges  ftill  poflefTed  by  the  people  in  all  the 
great  monarchies,  and  their  frugal  maxims  in  granting 
money,  the  revenues  of  the  princes  were  extremely  nar- 
row, and  even  the  fmall  armies  which  they  kept  on 
foot  could  not  be  regularly  paid  by  them. '  The  Impe- 
rial forces  commanded  by  Bourbon,  Pefcara,  and  Lan- 
noy,  exceeded  not  twenty  thoufand  men  ;  they  were  the 
only  body  of  troops  maintained  by  the  emperor  (for  he 
had  not  been  able  to  levy  any  army  for  the  invafion  of 
France,  either  on  the  fide  of  Spain  or  Flanders).  Yet, 
fo  poor  was  that  mighty  monarch,  that  he  could  tranfmit 
no  money  for  the  payment  of  this  army;  and  it  was  chiefly 
the  hopes  of  fharing  the  plunder  of  the  French  camp 
which  had  made  them  advance,  and  kept  them  to  their 
ftandards.  Had  Francis  raifed  the  fiege  before  their  ap- 
proach, and  retired  to  Milan,  they  rauft  immediately  have 
difbanded;  and  he  had  obtained  a  complete  victory  without 
danger  or  bloodfhed.  But  it  was  the  character  of  this 
monarch  to  become  obftinate  in  proportion  to  the  difficul- 
ties which  he  encountered ;  and  having  once  faid,  that  "he 
would  take  Pavia  or  perifli  before  it,  he  was  refolved  ra- 
ther to  endure  the  utmoft  extremities  than  depart  from  this 
refolution. 
*4th  Feb.  The  Imperial  generals,  after  cannonading  the.  French 
Battle  of  camp  for  feveral  days,  at  laft  made  a  general  aflault,  and 
Pavia,  and 'broke  into  the  intrenchments.  Leyva  fallied  from  the 
Francis.7  °  town)  and  increafed  the  confufion  among  the  befiegers. 
The  Swifs  infantry,  contrary  to  their  ufual  practice,  beha- 
ved in  a  daftardly  manner,  and  deferted  their  poft.  Fran- 
cis's forces  were  put  to  rout ;  and  he  himfelf,  furrounded 
by  his  enemies,  after  fighting  with  heroic  valour,  and 
killing  feven  men  with  his  own  hand,  was  at  laft  obliged 
to  furrender  himfelf  prifoner.  Almoft  the  whole  army, 
full  of  nobility  and  brave  officers,  either  perifhed  by  the 
fword,  or  were  drowned  in  the  river.  The  few  who  efcap- 
ed  with  their  lives  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  emperor  received  this  news  by  Pennalofa,    who 
pafTed  through  France  by  means  of  a  fafe-conducl  granted 
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hrm  by  the  captive  king.     The  moderation  which  he  dif-C  h  a  P- 

:d  on  this  occafion,  had  it  been   fmcerc,    would  have    XXix. 

done  him  honour.     Infread  of  rejoicing,  he  expreiied  f 

pathy  with  Francis's  ill  fortune,  and  difcovered  his   fonfe 

nfthofe  calamities  to  which  the  greateil  monarchs  are  cx- 

pofed*.   .  He  refufed  the  city  of  Madrid  permiflion  to  make 

any  public  exprefllons  of  triumph  ;  and  laid  that  he  referv- 

ed   all  his  exultation  till  he  mould  be  able  to  obtain  fome 

victory  over  the  infidels.     He  lent  orders  to  his   frontier 

garrifons  to  commit  no  hoftilities  upon  France.     He  ipoke 

of  concluding,  immediately,  a  peace  on  reafonable  terms. 

But  all  this  feeming  moderation  was  only  hypocrify,  fo 

much  the  more  dangerous  as  it  was   profound.      And  he 

was  wholly  occupied  in  forming  fchemes  how,  from  this 

great  incident,  he  might  draw  the  utmoft  advantage,  and 

gratify  that  exorbitant  ambition  by  which,  in  all  his  aclions 

be  v/as  ever  governed. 

The  fame  Penr.aiofa,  in  pafling  through   France,  car- 

a  letter  from  Francis   to  his  mother,    whom  he 

regent,  and  who  then  reftded  at  Lyons.     It  con- 

d  only  thefe  few  words,  Madam  all  is  lojl,    except  our 

The  princefs  was  ftruck  with  the  greatnefs  of 

t  tity.     She  faw  the  kingdom  without  a  foverc 

an  army,  without  generals,  without  money;  luc- 

rounded  on  every  fide  by  implacable  and  victorious  ene- 

s:  And  her  chief  refource,  in  her  prefentdrftrefles^'were 

the  hopes  fhe  entertained  of  peace,  and  even  of  aniftance 

from  the  king  of  England. 

Had  the  king  entered  into  the  war  againfl  France 
from  any  concerted  political  views,  it  is  evident  that  the 
victory  of  Pavia  and  the  captivity  of  Francis  were  the  fcUBft 
fortunate  incidents  that  could  have  befallen  him,  and  the 
only  ones  that  could  render  his  fchemes  effeclual.  While 
the  war  was  carried  on  in  the  former  feeble  manner,  with- 
out any  decifive  advantage,  he  might  liave  been  able  to 
pofTefs  himfelf  of  fome  frontier  town,  or  perhaps  of  a  fm;iil 
territory,  of  which  he  could  not  have  kept  pofTemon  with- 
out expending  much  more  than  its  value.  By  fome  fignul 
calamity  alone,  which  annihilated  the  power  of  France, 
could  he  hope  to  acquire  the  dominion  of  conftdernbie  pro- 
vinces, or  difmember  that  great  monarchy,  fo  affectionate 
to  its  own  government  and  its  own  fovereigns.  But  as  it 
is  probable  that  Henry  had  never  before  carried  his  reflec- 
ts fo  far,  he  was  ftartled  at  this  important  event,  and 
became  fenfible  of  his  own  danger,  as  well  as  that  of  ail 
Europe,  from  the  lofs  of  a  proper  counterpoife  to  the  pow- 
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C  H  A  P.-  er  of  Charles.     Inftead  of  taking  advantage,  therefore,  of 

XXIX.    the  diftrefled  condition  of  Francis,  he  was  determined  to 

' — V"*"J  lend  him  affiftance  in  his  prcfent  calamities ;  and,   as  the 

Henfy  5cm-  gl°rv  or*  generality  in  raifing  a  fallen  enemy,    concurred 

braces  the    with  his  political  intereft,  he  hefitated  the  lefs  in  embrac- 

aJliance  of  jng  thefe  new  meafures. 

rance*  Some  difgufts  alio  had  previoufly  taken  place  between 

Charles  and  Henry,  and  ftill  more  between  Charles  and 
Wolfey:  and  that  powerful  minifter  waited  only  for  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  of  revenging  the  difappointments 
which  he  had  met  with.  The  behaviour  of  Charles,  im- 
mediately after  the  victory  of  Pavia,  gave  him  occafion  to 
revive  the  king's  jealoufy  and  fufpicions.  The  emperor  fo 
ill  fupported  the  appearance  of  moderation,  which  he  at 
rirft  aflumed,  that  he  had  already  changed  his  ufual  ftvle  to 
Henry ;  and,  inftead  of  writing  to  him  with  his  own  hand, 
and  fubferibing  himfelf  your  affectionate  fon  and  coufin  ;  he 
dictated  his  letters  to  a  fecretary,  and  fimply  fubferibed 
himfelf  Charles*.  Wolfey  alfo  perceived  a  diminution  in 
the  careffes  and  profeflions  with  which  the  emperor's  let- 
ters to  him  were  formerly  loaded;  and  this  laft  impru- 
dence, proceeding  from  the  intoxication  of  fuccefs,  was 
probably  more  dangerous  to  Charles's  interefts  than  the 
other. 

Henry,  though  immediately  determined  to  embrace 
new  meafures,  was  careful  to  fave  appearances  in  the 
change  j  and  he  caufed  rejoicings  to  be  every  where  made 
on  account  of  the  victory  of  Pavia  and  the  captivity  of 
Francis.  He  publicly  difmifled  a  French  envoy,  whom 
he  had  formerly  allowed,  notwithftanding  the  war,  to  re- 
fideat  Londonf  :  But,  upon  the  regent  of  France's  fub- 
miffive  applications  to  him,  he  again  opened  a  correfpond- 
ence  with  her ;  and,  befides  afTuring  her  of  his  friendihip 
and  protection,  he  exacted  a  promife  thatfhe  never  would 
confent  to  the  difmembering  of  any  province  from  the  mo- 
narchy for  her  fon's  ranfom.  With  the  emperor,  however, 
he  put  on  the  appearance  of  vigour  and  enterprife;  and  in 
order  to  have  a  pretence  for  breaking  with  him,  he  dif- 
patched  Tonftal,  bifhop  of  London  to  Madrid,  with 
propofals  for  a  powerful  invafion  of  France.  He  required 
that  Charles  (hould  immediately  enter  Guienne  at  the 
head  of  a  great  army,  in  order  to  put  him  in  pofleffion  of 
that  province;  and  he  demanded  the  payment  of  large 
iums  of  money  which  that  prince  had  borrowed  from  him 
in  his  laft  viiit  at  London.  He  knew  that  the  emperor 
was  in  no  condition  of  fulfilling  either  of  thefe  demands  ; 
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and  that  he  had  as  little  inclination  tcxmake  him  matter  of  c  h  a  P. 
fuch  confiderable  territories  upon  the  frontiers  of  Spain,     xxix. 

Tonstal,  likewife,  after his  arrival  at  Madrid,  in-  v— ^-— J 
formed  his  mafter  that  Charles,  on  his  part,  urged  feveral  I5"5" 
complaints  againft  England ;  and,  in  particular,  was  dif- 
pleafed  with  Henry,  becaufe  laft  year  he  had  neither  con- 
tinued his  monthly  payments  to  Bourbon,  nor  invaded  Pi- 
cardy  according  to  his  fripulations.  Tonftal  added,  that, 
inftead  of  exprefling  an  intention  to  efpoufe  Mary  when 
fhe  mould  be  of  age,  the  emperor  had  hearkened  to  propo- 
fals  for  marrying  his  niece  I  lab  el  la,  princefs  of  Portugal ; 
and  that  he  had  entered  into  a  feparatc  treaty  with  Francis, 
and  feemed  determined  to  reap  alone  all  the  advantages  of 
the  fuccefs  with  which  fortune  had  crowned  his  arms, 

The  kins;,  influenced  by  all  thefe  motives,  concluded  s01*1  AuS- 
at  Moore,  his  alliance  with  the  regent  of  France,  and  en- 
gaged to  procure  her  foil  his  liberty  on  reafonable  condi- 
tions*: The  regent  alfo,  in  another  treaty,  acknowledged 
the  kingdom  Henry's  debtor  for  one  million  eight  hundred 
thoufand  crowns,  to  be  difcharged  in  half-yearly  payments 
of  fifty  thoufand  crowns:  After  which  Henry  was  to  re- 
ceive, during  life,  a  yearly  penfion  of  a  hundred  thou- 
fand. A  large  prefent  of  a  hundred  thoufand  crowns  was 
alfo  made  to  Wolfey  for  his  good  offices,  but  covered  un- 
der the  preteiKe  of  arrears  due  on  the  penfion  granted 
him  for  relinquifhii^  the  adminiftration  of  Tournay. 

Meanwhile,  Henry,  forefeeing  that  this  treaty  wiifc 
France  might  involve  him  in  a  war  with  the  emperor 
was  alfo  determined  to  fill  his  treafury  by  impofitions 
upon  his  own  fubje&s;  and  as  the  parliament  had  difco- 
vered  fame  reluctance  in  complying  with  his  demands,  he 
followed,  as  is  believed,  the  council  of  Wolfey,  and  re- 
folved  to  make  ufe  of  his  prerogative  alone  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  He  iffued  commiflions  to  all  the  counties  of  Eng-  Difcontents 
land  for  levying  four  millings  in  the  pound  upon  the  cler-  oftheEn^ 
gy}  three  (hillings  and  fourpence  upon  the  laity;  and  fo  illh- 
uncontrollable  did  he  deem  his  authority,  that  he  took  no 
care  to  cover,  as  formerly,  this  arbitrary  exaction,  even 
under  the  (lender  pretence  of  a  loan.  But  he  foon  found 
that  he  had  prefumed  too  far  on  the  paffive  fubmiffion  of 
The  people,  difpleafed  with  an  exaction  be- 
yond what  was  ufually  levied  in  thole  days,  and  farther 
ifted  with  the  illegal  method  of  impeding  it,  broke 
out  in  murmurs,  0  ;,    oppofitjon  to  the  commif- 

and  their  »n  threatened  a  gene- 

.lurreclion.     Henry  had  the  prudence  to  flop  fhort  in 
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C  h  A  P.  that  dangerous  path  into  which  he  had  entered.  He  fent 
XXIX.     letters  to  all    the   counties,  declaring   that   he  meant   no 

v-— ^^-— '  force  by  this  laft  imposition,  and  that  he  would  take  no- 
a*2'5'  thing  from  his  fubje£ls  but  by  way  of  benevolence.  He 
flattered  himfelf  that  his  condefcennon  in  employing  that 
difguife  would  fatisfy  the  people,  and  that  no  one  would 
dare  to  render  himfelf  obnoxious  to  royal  authority,  by  re- 
fufing  any  payment  required  of  him  in  this  manner.  But 
the  fpirit  of  oppofition,  onceroufed,  could  not  fo  eaflly  be 
quieted  at  pleafure.  A  lawyer  in  the  city,  objecting  the 
ffcatute  of  Richard  III.  by  which  benevolences  were  for 
everabolifhed,it  was  replied  by  the  court,  that  Pochard  being 
an  ufurper,  and  his  parliament  a  factious  aflembly,  his  fta- 
tutes  could  not  bind  a  lawful  and  abfolute  monarch,  who 
held  his  crown  by  hereditary  right,  and  needed  not  to 
court  the  favour  of  a  licentious  populace*.  The  judges 
even  went  fo  far  as  to  affirm  pofitively,  that  the  king 
might  exact,  by  commifiion,  any  fum  he  pleafed ;  and  the 
privy  council  gave  a  ready  afTent  to  this  decree,  which 
annihilated  the  moft  valuable  privilege  of  the  people,  and 
rendered  all  their  other  privileges  precarious.  Armed 
with  fuch  formidable  authority,  of  royal  prerogative  and  a 
pretence  of  law,  Wolfey  fent  for  the  mayor  of  London, 
and  defired  to  know  what  he  was  willing  to  give  for  the 
fupplyofhis  majefty's  neccflities.  The  mayor  feemed 
defirous,  before  he  mould  declare  hin?/elf,  to  confult  the 
common  council :  But  the  cardinal  required  that  he  and 
all  the  aldermen  mould  feparately  confer  with  himfelf  about 
the  benevolence;  and  he  eluded  by  that  means  the  danger 
of  a  formed  oppofition.  Matters,  however,  went  not  (o 
fmoothly  in  the  country.  An  insurrection  was  begun  in 
ibme  places ;  but,  as  the  people  were  not  headed  by  any 
confiderable  perfon,  it  was  eafy  for  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 
and  the  earl  of  Surrey,  now  duke  of  Norfolk,  by  employ- 
ing perfuafion  and  authority,  to  induce  the  ringleaders  to 
lay  down  their  arms  and  furrender  themfelves  prifoners. 
The  king,  finding  it  dangerous  to  punifh  criminals  enga- 
ged in  fo  popular  a  caufe,  was  determined,  notwithstand- 
ing his  violent  imperious  temper,  to  grant  them  a  general 
pardon;  and  he  prudently  imputed  their  guilt,  not  to  their 
want  of  loyalty  or  affection,  but  to  their  poverty.  The 
offenders  were  carried  before  the  ftar-chamber,  where, 
after  a  fevere  charge  brought  againft  them  by  the  king's 
council,  the  cardinal  faid,""  That,  notwithstanding  their 
"  grievous  offence,  the  king,  inconfideraiicn  of  their  ne- 
"  ceflities,  had  granted  them  his  gracious  pardon  upon 
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":  condition  that  they  would  find  fureties  for  their  future  chap. 
"  good  behaviour.'*     But  they  replying  they  had  no  fure-    xxixv 
ties,  the  cardinal  firft,  and  after  him  the  duke  of  Norfolk   '      ^"""J 
(aid,  that  they  would  be  bound  for    them.     Upon  which      *5 
they  were  difmifled*. 

These  arbitrary  impofitions  being  imputed,  though  on 
what  grounds  is  unknown,  to  the  counfels  of  the  cardinal, 
increafed  the  general  odium  under  which  he  laboured ;  and 
the  clemency  of  the  pardon  being  afcribed  to  the  king, 
was  confidered  as  an  atonement  on  his  part  for  the  illegali- 
ty of  the  meafure.  But  Wolfey,  fupported  both  by  royal 
and  papal  authority,  proceeded,  without  fcruple,  to  violate 
all  ecclefiaftical  privileges,  which,  during  that  age,  were 
much  more  (acred  than  civil ;  and,  having  once  prevailed 
in  that  unufual  attempt  of  fupprefling  fome  monafteries, 
he  kept  all  the  reft  in  awe,  and  exercifed  over  them  an  ar- 
bitrary jurifdiclion.  By  his  commiflion  as  legate,  he  was 
impowered  to  vifit  them,  and  reform  them,  and  chaftife 
their  irregularities ;  and  he  employed  his  ufual  agent,  Al- 
len, in  the  exercife  of  this  authority.  The  religious  houfes 
were  obliged  to  compound  for  their  guilt,  real  or  pretend- 
ed, by  paying  large  fums  to  the  cardinal  or  his  deputv; 
and  this  oppreflion  was  carried  fo  far  that  it  reached  at  laft 
the  king's  ears,  which  were  not  commonly  open  to  com- 
plaints againft  his  favourite.  Wolfey  had  built  a  fplendid 
palace  at  Hampton-court,  which  he  probably  intended,  as 
well  as  that  of  York-place  in  Weftminfter,for  his  own  refi- 
dence  ;  but  fearing  the  increafe  of  envy  on  account  of  this 
magnificence,  and  defirous  to  appeafe  the  king,  he  mad© 
him  a  prefent  of  the  building,  and  told  him  that,  from  the 
firft,  he  had  erected  it  for  his  ufe. 

The  abfolute  authority  pofleffed  by  the  king,  rendered 
his  domeftic  government,  both  over  his  people  and  his  mi- 
nisters, eafy  and  expeditious :  The  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs alone  required  effort  and  application  ;  and  they  were 
now  brought  to  fuch  a  fituation,  that  it  was  no  longer  fafe 
for  England  to  remain  entirely  neutral.  The  feigned  mo- 
deration of  the  emperor  was  of  fhort  duration  ;  and  it  was 
foon  obvious  to  all  the  world  that  his  great  dominions,  far 
from  gratifying  his  ambition,  were  only  regarded  as  the 
means  of  acquiring  an  empire  more  extenfive.  The  terms 
which  he  demanded  of  his  prifoner,  were  fuch  as  muft  for  • 
ever  have  annihilated  the  power  of  France,  and  deftroyed 
the  balance  of  Europe.  Thefe  terms  were  propofed  to 
Francis  foon  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  while  he  was  de- 
tained in  Pizzichitone ;  and  as  he  had  hitherto  trufted 
fomewhat  to  the  emperor's  generofity,  the  difappointment 

Vol.  III.  L 
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C  h  a  P.  excited  in  his  breaft  the  moft  lively  indignation.     He  faid 
XXIX.    that  he  would  rather  live  and  die  a  prifoner  than  agree  to 

<-l-'~  J  difmember  his  kingdom ;  and  that  even  were  he  fo  bafe  as 
J525'     to  fubmit  to  fuch  conditions,  his  fubjecls  would  never  per- 
mit him  to  carry  them  into  execution. 

Francis  was  encouraged  to  perfift  in  demanding  more 
moderate  terms,  by  the  favourable  accounts  which  he  heard 
of  Henry's  difpofitions  towards  him,  and  of  the  alarm  which 
had  feized  all  the  chief  powers  in  Italy  upon  his  defeat  and 

Francis  re-  captivity.     He  was  uneafy,  however,  to  be  fo  far  diftant 

iroved  to  from  the  emperor,  with  whom  he  muft  treat;  and  he  cx- 
'  prefled  his  defire  (which  was  complied  with)  to  be  re- 
moved to  Madrid,  in  hopes  that  a  perfonal  interview  would 
operate  in  his  favour,  and  that  Charles,  if  not  influenced 
by  his  minifters,  might  be  found  pofTefled  of  the  fame 
franknefs  of  difpofition  by  which  he  himfelf  was  diftin- 
guifhed.  He  was  foon  convinced  of  his  miftake.  Partly 
from  want  of  exercife,  partly  from  reflections  on  his  pre- 
fent  melancholy  fituation,  he  fell  into  a  languifhing  illnefs ; 
which  begat  apprehenfions  in  Charles,  left  the  death  of  his 
captive  fhould  bereave  him  of  all  thofe  advantages  which 
he  propofed  to  extort  from  him.  He  then  paid  him  a  vifit 
in  the  caftle  of  Madrid;  and  as  he  approached  the  bed  in 
which  Francis  lay,  the  fick  monarch  called  to  him,  "  You 
"  come,  fir,  to  vifit  your  prifoner."  "  No,"  replied  the 
emperor,  "  I  come  to  vifit  my  brother  and  my  friend,  who 
"  mall  foon  obtain  his  liberty."  He  foothed  his  afflictions 
with  many  fpeeches  of  a  like  nature,  which  had  fo  good 
an  efFect,  that  the  king  daily  recovered* ;  and  thenceforth 
employed  himfelf  in  concerting  with  the  minifters  of  the 
emperor  the  terms  of  his  treaty. 
1526.  At  faft  the  emperor,  dreading  a  general  combination 

14th.  Jan.  againft  him,  was  willing  to  abate  fomewhat  of  his  rigour; 
and  the  treaty  of  Madrid  was  figned,  by  which  it  was 
hoped  an  end  would  be  finally  put  to  the  differences  be- 
tween thefe  great  monarchs.  The  principal  condition  was 
the  reftoring  of  Francis's  liberty,  and  the  delivery  of  his 
two  eldeft  fons  as  hoftages  to  the  emperor  for  the  ceflion  of 
Burgundy:  If  any  difficulty  mould  afterwards  occur  in  the 
execution  of  this  laft  article,  front  the  oppofition  of  the 
ftates  either  of  France  or  of  that  province,  Francis  ftipu- 
lated,  that  in  fix  weeks  time  he  fhould  return  to  his  prifon, 
and  remain  there  till  the  full  performance  of  the  treaty. 
There  were  many  other  articles  in  this  famous  conven- 
tion, all  of  them  extremely  fevere  upon  the  captive  mo- 
narch; and  Charles  difcovered  evidently  his  intention  of 
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■ 
ny    of  Charles's   minifters   forefaw   that   F 
how  folemn  foever  the  oaths,  promifes,  and  pfolfeftati 
ted  of  him,  never  would  execute  a  treaty  fo  d 

ruinous  and  deftructive,  to  himfelf,  his 
polterity,  and  his  country.     By  putting  Bu, 
thought,  into  the  emperor's  hands,  he  gave  his  p 

entrance  into  the  heart  of  the   I  ("<■- 

his  allies  in  Italy,  he  deprived  himfelf  o 
afliftaace;  and  arming   his  opr.i 
and   wealth  of  that  opulent  country, 
lutely  irrefiflible.     To  thefe  great  views  of  ii 

!  the  motives,  no  lefs  cogent,  of  paffion  and  refent- 
ment;  while  Francis,  a  prince  who  piqued  himfelf  on 
cled  on  the  r  tth  which  he  ;: 

d  during  his  captivity,  and  the  fevere  terms   w ': 
had  been  exacted  of  him  for  the  recovery  of  his 
It  was  alio  forefeen,  that  the  emulation  and  rival/hip  wl 
had  fo  long  fubfifted  betw  :en  thefe  two  monarchs,  w 
make  him  feel  the  ftrongefr.  reluctant 
perioritv  to  an  antagonift,  who  by  the  whole  tenor  of 
conduct,  he  would  be  apt  to  think,  had  fhe  li  fo 

little  worthy  of  that  advantage  which  fortune  and  fort1 

-•  had  put  into  his  hands.     His  minifters,  his 
his  l\ injects,  his  allies,  would  be  fure  with  one  voi 
culcate  on  him,  that  the  firft  object  of 
rvation   of  his  people;  and  that  the 
which  with  a  private  man  ought  to  be  abJ  me, 

and  iuperior  to  all  interefts,  were,  with  a 
dijiatc  to  the  great  duty  of  enfuring  the  fafety  of  his  cou 

could  it  be  imagined  that  Francis  would  be  fo 
ntic  in  his  principle1,  as  not  to  hearken  to  a  cjifuij 
which  nd  which  fo  much  flattered 

.,'hich  either  as  a  prince  ov  a  man  he  \ 

-\  ifi. 


ted    a   Turkilh   h 

:lop,  he  waved  hi 

id, 
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chap,  propofal,  under  colour  that  it  was  previoufly  neceflfary  to 
J^*,  affemble  the  ftates  both  of  France  and  Burgundy,  and  to 

1526.  oljtain  ^eir  confent.  The  ftates  of  Burgundy  foon  met  ; 
and  declaring  againft  the  claufe  which  contained  an 'en- 
gagement for  alienating  their  province,  they  exprefTed 
their  refolution  of  oppoftng,  even  by  force  of  arms,  the 
execution  of  fo  ruinous  and  unjuft  an  article.  The  Im- 
perial minifter  then  required  that  Francis,  in  conformity 
to  the.  treaty  of  Madrid,  fhould  now  return  to  his  prifon  ; 
but  the  French  monarch,  inftead  of  complying,  made  pub- 

azd  May.  lie  the  treaty  which  a  little  before  he  had  fecretly  concluded 
at  Cognac,  againft  the  ambitious  fchemes  and  ufurpations 
of  the  emperor*. 

The  pope,  the  Venetians,  and  other  Italian  ftates,  who 
were  deeply  interefted  in  thefe  events,  had  been  held  in  the 
moft  anxious  fufpenfe  with  regard  to  the  refolutions  which 
Francis  fhould  take  after  the  recovery  of  his  liberty ;  and  Cle- 
ment, in  particular,  who  fufpecled  that  this  prince  would  ne- 
ver execute  a  treaty  fo  hurtful  to  his  interefts,and  even  deftruc- 
tive  of  his  independency,  had  very  frankly  offered  him  a  dif- 
penfation  from  all  his  oaths  and  engagements.  Francis  re- 
mained not  in  fufpenfe,  but  entered  immediately  into  the  con- 
federacy propofed  to  him.  It  was  ftipulated  by  that  king,  the 
pope,  the  Venetians,  the  Swifs,the  Florentines,  and  the  duke 
of  Milan,  among  other  articles,  that  they  would  oblige  the 
emperor  to  deliver  up  the  two  young  princes  of  France  on 
receiving  a  reafonable  fum  of  money ;  and  to  reftore  Mi- 
lan, to  Sforza,  without  farther  condition  or  incumbrance, 
I  he  king  of  England  was  invited  to  accede,  not  only  as 
a  contracting  party,  but  as  protector  of  the  holy  league,  fo 
it  .was  called  :  And  if  Naples  fhould  be  conquered  from 
the  emperor,  in  prcfecution  of  this  confederacy,  it  was  a- 
greed  that  Henry  fhould  enjoy  a  principality  in  that  king- 
dom of  the  yearly  revenue  of  30,000  ducats  :  And  that  car- 
dinal Wolfey,  in  confideration  of  the  fervices  which  he  had 
rendered  to  Chriftendom,  fhould  alfo,  in  fuch  an  event,  be 
put  in  pofTeflion  of  a  revenue  of  10,000  ducats. 

Francis  was  defirous  that  the  appearance  of  this  great 
confederacy  fhould  engage  the  emperor  to  relax  fomewhat 
in  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid  ;  and  while 
he  entertaini-d  thefe  hopes,  he  was  the  more  remifs  in  his 

1527.  Avarlike  preparations;  nor  did  he  fend  in  due  time  rein- 
forcement to  his  allies  in  Italy.  The  duke  of  Bourbon 
had  got  pofTeflion  cf  the  whole  Milanefe,  of  which  the  em- 
peror intended  to  grant  hirn  the  inveftiturej  and  having 
levied  a  coniiderable  army  in  Germany,  he  became  formi- 
dable to  all  the  Italian   potentates ;  and  not  the  lefs  fo  be- 

- 

'  Gi-urjaiduii,  Kb.  17. 
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caufe  Charles,  deftitute  as  ufual  of  money,  had  not  been  c  H  a  y. 
able  to  remit  any  pay  to  the  forces.  The  general  was  ex-  ^  *j 
tremely  beloved  by  his  troops;  and  in  order  to  prevent 
thofe  mutinies  which  were  ready  to  break  out  every  mo- 
ment, and  which  their  affection  alone  for  him  had  hitherto 
reftrained,  he  led  them  to  Rome,  and  promifed  to  enrich 
them  by  the  plunder  of  that  opulent  city.  He  was  himfelf  6th  May. 
killed  as  he  was  planting  a  fcaling-ladder  againft  the  walls; 
but  his  foldiers,  rather  enraged  than  difcouraged  by  his 
death,  mounted  to  the  affault  with  the  utmoft  valour,  and 
entering  the  city  fword  in  hand,  exercifed  all  thofe  bru-  Sack  of 
talities  which  may  he  expected  from  ferocity  excited  by  R«me. 
refinance,  and  from  infolence  which  takes  place  when  that 
refiftance  is  no  more.  This  renowned  city,  expofed  by  her 
renown  alone  to  fo  many  calamities,  never  endured  in  any 
age,  even  from  the  barbarians  by  whom  {he  was  often 
fubdued,  fuch  indignities  as  fhe  was  now  compelled  to 
iuffer.  The  unreftrained  maffacre  and  pillage,  which  con- 
tinued for  feveral  days,  were  the  leaft  ills  to  which  the  un- 
happy Romans  were  expofed*.  Whatever  was  refpedta- 
ble  in  modefty,  or  facred  in  religion,  feemed  but  the  more 
to  provoke  the  infults  of  the  foldiery.  Virgins  fuffered 
violation  in  the  arms  of  their  parents,  and  upon  thofe  ve- 
ry altars  to  which  they  had  fled  for  protection.  Aged  prelates, 
after  enduring  every  indignity,  and  even  every  torture, 
were  thrown  into  dungeons,  and  menaced  with  the  moft 
cruel  death,  in  order  to  make  them  reveal  their  fecret  trea- 
iures,  or  purchafe  liberty  by  exorbitant  ranfoms.  Cle- 
ment himfelf,  who  had  trufted  for  protection  to  the  facred- 
nefs  of  his  character,  and  neglected  to  make  his  efcape  in 
time,  was  taken  captive ;  and  found  that  his  dignity, 
which  procured  him  no  regard  from  the  Spanifh  foldiers, 
did  but  draw  on  him  the  infolent  mockery  of  the  German, 
who  being  generally  attached  to  the  Lutheran  principles, 
were  pleafed  to  gratify  their  animofity  by  the  abafement  of 
the  fovereign  pontiff. 

When  intelligence  of  this  great  event  was  conveyed 
to  the  emperor,  that  young  prince,  habituated  to  hypocri- 
sy, expreffed  the  moft  profound  forrow  for  the  fuccefs  of 
his  arms:  He  put  himfelf  and  all  his  court  in  mourning: 
He  flopped  the  rejoicings  for  the  birth  of  his  fon  Philip  : 
And  knowing  that  every  artifice,  however  grofs,  is  able, 
:  feconded  by  authority,  to  impofe  upon  the  people, 
he  ordered  prayers  during  feveral  months  to  be  put  up 
in  the  churches  for  the  pope's  liberty;  which  all  men  knew 
a  letter  under    his  hand  could,  in  a  moment,  have  pro- 

*  GuicciarJi.ii,  lib.  iS.     Bellay.     Stcv-,  p.  527. 
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CHAP.  The  concern  expreffed  by  Henry  and  Francis  for  the 
XXIX.  calamity  of  their  ally  was  more  fincere.  Thefe  two  mo- 
*-'"* '^  narchs,  a  few  days  before  the  fack  of  Rome,  had  concluded 
**27'  a  treaty*  at  Wellminfter,  in  which,  befides  renewing  for- 
mer alliances,  they  agreed  to  fend  ambaffadors  to  Charles, 
requiring  him  to  accept  of  2,000,000  of  crowns  as  the 
ranfom  of  the  French  princes,  and  to  repay  the  money 
borrowed  from  Henry ;  and  in  cafe  of  refufal  the  ambaiFa- 
dors,  attended  by  heralds,  were  ordered  to  denounce  war 
againft  him.  This  war  it  was  agreed  to  profecute  in  the 
Low  countries,  with  an  army  of  30,000  infantry,  and 
1500  men  at  arms,  two-thirds  to  be  fupplied  by  Francis, 
the  reft  by  Henry.  And  in  order  to  ftrengthen  the  alliance 
between  the  princes,  it  was  ftipulated  that  either  Francis, 
or  his  fon  the  duke  of  Orleans,  as  mould  afterwards  be  a- 
greed  on,  mould  efpoufe  the  princefs  Mary,  Henry's 
daughter.  No  fooner  did  the  monarchs  receive  intelli- 
gence of  Bourbon's   enterprife   than  they  changed,  by  a 

49th  May.  new  treaty,  the  fcene  of  the  projected  war  from  the  Ne- 
therlands to  Italy;  and  hearing  of  the  pope's  captivity, 
they  were  farther  ftimulated  to  undertake   the  war  with 

nth  JuJy.  vigour  for  reftoring  him  to  liberty.  Wolfey  himfelf  crofT- 
ed  the  fea,  in  order  to  have  an  interview  with  Francis,  and 
to  concert  meafures  for  that  purpofe ;  and  he  difplay 
that  grandeur  and  magnificence  with  which  he  was  fo 
much  intoxicated.  He  was  attended  by  a  train  of  a  thou- 
fand  horfe.  The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  the  chancellor 
Alencon  met  him  at  Boulogne:  Francis  himfelf,  befidcs 
granting  to  that  haughty  prelate  the  power  of  giving  in 
every  place  where  he  came  liberty  to  all  prilbners,  made  a 
journey  as  far  as  Amiens  to  meet  him,  and  even  advanced 
fome  miles  from  the  town,  the  more  to  honour  his  recep- 
tion. It  was  here  ftipulated,  that  the  duke  of  Orleans 
mould .  efpoufe  the  princefs  Mary ;  and  as  the  emperor 
feerred  to  be  taking  fome  fteps  towards  affembling  a  ge- 
neral council,  the  two  monarchs  agreed  not  to  ack- 
ledge  it;  but  during  the  interval  of  the  pope's  captivity  to 
govern  the  churches  in  their  refpeclive  dominions  by  their 
own  authority.  Wolfey  made  fome  attempts  to  get  his  le- 
gantine  power  extended  over  France,  and  even  over  Ger- 
man v ;  but  finding  his  efforts  fruitlefs,  he  was  obliged, 
though  with  great  reluctance,  to  defift  from  thefe  ambitious 
enterprifesf. 

The  more  to  cement  the  union  between  thefe  prince^, 
a  new  treaty  was  fome  time  after  concluded  at  Lon 
in  which  Henry  agreed  finally  to  renour.ee  all  c 

*   30th  April.  f  Burner,  book  3.  cA.  12,   13. 
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the  crown  of  France;  claims  which  might  now  indeed  be  C  h  a  p. 
deemed  chimerical,  but  which  often  ferved  as  a  pretence     XXIX. 
for  exciting  the   unwary  Englifh  to  wage  war  upon  the   v-— v-—' 
French  nation.     As  a  return  for  this  concefiion,  Francis  Leaguewith 
bound  himfelf  and  his  fucceflbrs  to  pay  for  ever  fifty  thou-  France, 
fand  crowns  a  year  to  Henry  and  his   fucceflbrs  ;  and  that 
greater  folemnity  might  be  given  to  this  treaty,  it  was  a- 
greed  that  the  parliaments  and  great  nobility  of  both  king- 
doms fhould  give  their  afTent  to  it.     The  marefchal  Mont- 
morency, accompanied  by  many  perfons  of  diftindfion,  and 
attended  by  a  pompous  equip?.;:  I  -nt  over  to  ratify 

the  treaty,  and  was  received  at  London  with  all  the  parade, 
which  fuited  the  folemnity  of  the  occafion.     The  terror  of 
the  emperor's  greatnefs  had  extinguifhed  the  ancient . 
mofity  between  the  nations;  and  Spain,  during  more  than 
a  century,  became,  though  a  more  diftant  power,  the  cbi 
object  of  jealoufy  to  the  Englifh. 

This    cordial    union   between    France   and    En 
though  it  added  influence  to  the  joint  embaffy  which  they 
fent  to  the  emperor,  was  not  able  to  bend  that  monarch  to 
fubmit  entirely  to  the  conditions  infifted  on  by  the  a]lii 
He  departed  indeed  from  his  demand  of  Burgundy  as  t&e 
ranfom  of  the  French  princes;  but  he  required,  previous- 
ly to  their  libertv,  that  Francis  fhould  evacuate  Qejl 
and  all  the  fortrefies  held  by  him  in  Italy:  And  he  decl. 
his  intention  of  bringing  Sforza  to  a  trial,  and  confifca: 
the  dutchy  of  Milan,  on  account  of  his  pretended  trea; 
The  Englifh.  and  French  heralds,  therefore,  acco: 
agreement,  declared  war  againft  him,  and  let  him  at  defi- 
ance.    Charles  anfwered  the  Englifh  herald  with  c 
tion;  but    to   the  French  he  reproached  his  matter  wi 
breach  of  faith,  reminded  him  of  the  private  conversion 
which  had  palled  between  them  at  Madrid  before  their  fe- 
paration,  and  offered  to  prove,  by  ilingle  combat,  that  he 
had  acted  difhonourably.    Francis  retaliated  this  ch 
by  giving  Charles  the  lie;  and  after  demanding  i'cc 
the  held,  he  offered  to  maintain  his  caufe  by  iingle  a 
bat.     Many  meffages  pafl'ed  to  and  fro  between  them  ;  1 
though  both  princes  were  undoubtedly  brave,  the  intended 
duel  never  took  place.     The  French  and  Is  during 

that  age  zealoufly  difputed  which  of  the  monarchs  incurred 
the  blame  of  this  failure;  but  all  men  of  moderati 
ry  where  lamented  the  power  of  fortune,  that  the 
the  more  candid,  generous,  and  fincere,  fhoul 
py  incidents  have  been  reduced  to  fo  cruel  a  Gtuation,  I 
nothing  but  his  violation  of  treaty  could  preil 
pie,  and  that  he  muff  ever  after,  without  being  able  to  ma 
a  proper  reply,  bear  to  be  reproached  with  breach  of  pro- 
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chap,  mife  by  a  rival,  inferior  to  him  both  in  honour  and  in 
xxix.    virtue. 

i—*~~~i  But  though  this  famous  challenge  between  Charles  and 
»5a7-  Francis  had  no  immediate  confequence  with  regard  to  thefe 
monarchs  themfelves,  it  produced  a  confiderable  alteration 
on  the  manners  of  the  age.  The  practice  of  challenges 
and  duels,  which  had  been  part  of  the  ancient  barbarous 
jurifprudeuce,  which  was  ftill  preferved  on  very  folemn  oc- 
cafions,  and  which  was  fometimes  countenanced  by  the 
civil  magiftrate,  began  thenceforth  to  prevail  in  the  raoft 
trivial  incidents;  and  men,  on  any  affront  or  injury, 
thought  themfelves  entitled,  or  even  required  in  honour, 
to  take  revenge  on  their  enemies,  by  openly  vindicating 
their  right  in  fingle  combat.  Thefe  abfurd,  though  gene- 
rous maxims,  fhed  much  of  the  beft  blood  in  Chriftendom 
during  more  than  two  centuries ;  and  notwithftanding  the 
feverity  of  law  and  authority  of  reafon,  fuch  is  the  prevail- 
ing force  of  cuftom,  they  are  far  from  being  as  yet  entirely 
exploded. 


CHAP.       XXX. 


(pies  concerning  the  king's  marriage The  king  enter > 

into  theft  fcruples -Anne   Boleyn Henry  applies  to 

the  pope  for  a  divorce The  pope  favourable The 

emperor  threatens  him The  pope's  ambiguous  cor, 

The    av.fe    evoked  to   Rcnu Wolffs   fall 

Commencement  of  the  reformation  in  England Foreign 

affairs JVolfefs  death A  parliament Progrrfs 

of   the    reformation A   parliament King's   final 

breach  with  Rome A  parliament. 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the  fubmiffive  deference  c  h  a  p. 
paid  to  papal  authority  before  the  reformation,  the 
marriage  of  Henry  with  Catherine  of  Arragon,  his  bro-   V"""JV     J 
ther's  widow,  had  not  parTed  without  much  fcruple  and  Sc^^ 
difficulty.     The  prejudices  of  the  people  were  in  general  concerning 
bent  againff.  a  conjugal  union  between  fuch  near  relations  ;  the  k 
and  the  late  king,  though  he  had  betrothed  his  fon,  when  mumSe' 
that  prince  was  but  twelve   years   of  age,  gave    evident 
proofs  of  his  intention  to  take  afterwards  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity of  annulling  the  contract*.     He  ordered  the  young 
prince,  as  foon  as  he  came  of  age,  to  enter  a  proteftation 
rift  the  marriage t ;  and  on  his  death-bed  he  charged 
hi:n,  as  his  laft  injunction,  not  to  finifh  an  alliance  fo  un- 
ufual,  and  expofed  to  fuch  infuperable  objections.     A; 
the  king's  acceflion,  fome  members  of  the  privy  council, 
particularly  Warham  the  primate,  openly  declared  againft 
the  refolution  of  completing   the   marriage;  and   though 
Henry's  youth  and  difEpation  kept  him,  during  feme  time, 
from  entertaining  any  fcruples  with  regard  to  the  meafure. 
which  he  had  embraced,  there  happened  incidents  fuificient 
to  roufe  his  attention,  and  to  inform  him  of  the  fentiments 
Vol.  III.  A! 

*  Morifo.'i'G  Aporruxi;,   p.    13. 
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Chap,  generally  entertained  on  that  fubjcc~i.  The  ftatcs  of  Caltile 
XXX.  had  oppofed  the  emperor  Charles's  efpoufals  with  Mary, 
'  y^^  Henry's  daughter;  and,  among  other  objections,  had  in* 
15  '"  filled  on  the  illegitimate  birth  of  the  young  princefs*.  And 
when  the  negotiations  were  afterwards  opened  with 
France  and  mention  was  made  ot  betrothing  her  to  Fran- 
cis or  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  bifhop  of  Tarbe,  the 
French  ambaffador,  revived  the  fame  objectionf.  But 
though  thefe  events  naturally  raifed  fome  doubts  in  Henry's 
mind,  there  concurred  other  caufes,  which  tended  much  to 
increafe  his  remorfe,  and  render  his  confeience  more  fcru- 
pulous. 
The  king  The  queen  was  older  than  the  king  by  no  kfs  than  fix 
enters  into  years  j  and  the  decay  of  her  beauty,  together  with  particu- 
thefe  fcru-  jar  mfirmities  and  difeafes,  had  contributed,  notwithftand- 
ing  her  blamelefs  character  and  deportment,  to  render  her 
perfon  unacceptable  to  him.  Though  flic  had  borne  him 
icveral  children,  they  all  died  in  early  infancy,  except  one 
daughter;  and  he  was  the  more  ftruck  with  this  misfor- 
tune, becaufe  the  curfe  of  being  childlefs  is  the  very  threat- 
ening contained  in  the  Mofaical  law  againft  thofe  who  ef- 
poufe  their  brother's  widow.  The  fucceflion  too  of  the 
crown  was  a  confideration  that  occurred  to  every  one, 
whenever  the  lavvfulnefs  of  Henry's  marriage  was  called  in 
queftion;  and  it  was  apprehended  that  if  doubts  of  Mary's 
legitimacy  concurred  with  the  weaknefs  of  her  fex,  the 
king  of  Scots,  the  next  heir,  would  advance  his  pretenfi- 
ons,  and  might  throw  the  kingdom  into  confufion.  The 
evils  as  yet  recent,  of  civil  wars  and  convulfions,  arifing 
from  a  difputed  title,  made  great  impreflion  on  the  minds 
of  men,  and  rendered  the  people  univerfally  defirous  of  any 
event  which  might  obviate  fo  irreparable  a  calamity.  And 
the  king  was  thus  impelled,  both  by  his  private  paffions, 
and  by  motives  of  public  intertft,  to  feek  the  difTolution  of 
his  inaufpicious,  and,  as  it  was  efteemed,  unlawful  marri- 
age with  Catherine. 

Henry  afterwards  affirmed  that  his  fcruples  arofe  en- 
tirely from  private  reflection;  and  that,  on  confulting  his 
confeflor  the  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  he  found  the  prelate  poi- 
fr/Ted  with  the  fame  doubts  and  difficulties.  The  king 
himfelf,  being  fo  great  a  cafuift  and  divine,  next  proceeded 
to  examine  the  queftion  more  carefully  by  his  own  learn- 
ing and  ftudy;  and  having  had  recourfe  to  Thomas  of 
Aquine,  he  obferved  that  this  celebrated  doctor,  whefe 
authority  was  great  in  the  church,  and  abfolute  with  him, 

*  Lord  Herbert,  Fiddes's  Life  of  Wolfey. 
■f-  Rymsr,  vol  xi^-.  i:;2.  203.      Heyiin,  p.  3. 
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had  treated  of  that  very  cafe,    and  had  cxprelly  declared  c  ?; 
again  i:  the  lawfulnefs  of  fuch  marriages*.     The  prohibi-      XXX. 

»,  faid  Thomas,   contained  in  Leviticus,    and  among    v     *"    ' 
the  reft  that  of  marrying  a   brother's    widow,  are   moral, 
eternal,  and  founded  on  a  divine  fanction  ;  and  though  the 
pop-  may  difpenfe  with  the  rules  of  the  c 
of  God  cannot  be  fet  aftde  by  any  authority  lefs  than  that 
which  enacted  them.     The  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  was 
then  applied  to;  and  he  was  required   to  confult  his  1 
thren:  All  the  prelates  of  England,  except  Fifher  bifhopof 
Rochefter,  unanimoufly  declared,    under   their  hand   and     ' 
feal,  that  they   deemed   the   king's   marriage    unlawfulf. 
Wolfey  alfo  fortified  the  king's  fcruplesj  ;    partly   with  a 
view  of  promoting  a  total  breach  with  the  emperor,    ( 
therine's  nephew;   partly  defirous  of  connecting  the  king 
more  clofely  with  Francis,  by  marrying  him  to  the  dutch- 
els  of  Alencon,  filter  to  that  monarch  ;    and  perhaps,   too, 
fomewhatdifguflred  with  the  queen  herfelf,  who  had  reprov- 
ed him  for  certain  freedoms  unbefitting  his  character  and 
ftationjj.     But  Henry  was  carried  forward,    though  per- 
haps not  at  firft  excited,  by  a   motive   more  forcible  t 
even  the  fuggeftions  of  thar  powerful  favourite. 

A"  11,  who  lately  appeared  at  court,    had  been  Ann- 

appointed  maid  of  honour   to  the  queen;    and  "having  had  Bole.vn- 
frequent  opportunities  of  being    fc^n    by    Henry,    and  of 
converging  with  him,  fhe  had  acquired  an  entire  afcendant 
over  his  affections.     This  young   ladv, 
and   misfortunes    h  brated,     ■. 

iter  of  fir  Thomas  Boleyn,    who   had  been  employed 
:ral  embailies,  and  who  .:d  to  all 

:incipal  nobility  it:  gdom.      His  wife,    mother 

to  Anne,  was  daughter  of  the  duke  or"  Norfolk;    his  0 
mother  was  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Ormond  ;    his  grr 

fir  Geoffry  Boleyn,  who  had  been  mayor  of  Eon- 
don,  had  efpoufed  one  of  the  daughters   and  co-heir 
lord  Ha(tings§.     Anne  herfelf,  though  then   in  very  early 
youth,  had  been  carried  over  to  Paris  by  the  king's   filter, 
when  the  princefs  efpoufed  Lewis  XII.  of  France  ;   and 
upon  the  demife  of  that  monarch,    and  the   return   of 
dowager  into  England,    this   damfel,    whofe  accompli  fh- 
ments  even  in  her  tender  years  were  always  much  admi- 
red,  was   retained    in    the  fervice   of    Claude    queen   of 
France,  fpoufe  to  Francis ;    and    after   the    death   of  t 
princefs  fhe  parted  into  the  family  of  the  dutchefs  of  Al 

*   Burnet,   Fiddes.  f  Burnet,  VoL  1.  p.  38. 

X  Le  Grand,  vol.  iii.  p.  4.6.  166.  16S.     S 

j)   Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  38.  i.  i.  p.   88. 

^  Cam-lea's  Preface  f.  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p 
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merit.      The  exac*  time  when 
not  certainly   known;  but   it 


P.  con,  a  woman  of  Singular  i 
She  returned  to  England  is 

was  after  the  kins;  had  entertainrd  doubts  with  regard  to 
the  lawfulncfs  of  his  marriage  with  Catherine;  if  the  ac- 
count is  to  be  credited  which  he  himfelf  afterwards  gave 
of  that  tranfacr.ion.  Henry's  fern  pies  had  made  him  break 
off  all  conjugal  commerce  with  the  queen;  but  as  he  Still 
funported  an  intercourfe  of  civility  and  friendship  with  her, 
he  had  occafion,  in  the  frequent  vifits  which  he  paid  her, 
to  obf.rve  the  beauty,  the  youth,  the  charms  of  Anne  Bo- 
leyn.  Finding  the  accomplifhments  of  her  mind  nowife 
inferior  to  her  exterior  graces,  he  even  entertained  the  de- 
sign of  railing  her  to  the  throne  ;  and  was  the  more  con- 
firmed in  this  refolution,  when  he  found  that  her  virtue 
and  modefty  prevented  all  hopes  of  gratifying  his  paflion 
in  any  other  manner.  As  every  motive,  therefore,  of  in- 
clination and  policy,  feemed  thus  to  concur  in  making  the 
king  defirous  of  a  divorce  from  Catherine,  and  as  his  prof- 
peel:  of  fuccefs  was  inviting,  he  refolved  to  make  applica- 
tion to  Clement,  and  he  fent  Knight,  his  fecretary,  to 
Rome  for  that  purpofe. 
Henry  ap-  Tkat  he  might  not  fhock  the  haughty  claims  of  the 
plies  to  the  pontiff,  he  re folved  not  to  found  the  application  on  any 
pope  tor  a  grencral  doubts  concerning  the  paoal  power  to  permit 
marriage  in  the  nearer  degrees  of  confanguinity  ;  but  only 
to  infifr  on  particular  grounds  of  nullity  in  the  bull  which 
Julius  had  granted  for  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Cathe- 
rine. It  was  a  maxim  in  the  court  of  Rome,  that  if  the 
pope  be  furprifed  into  any  conceffion,  or  grant  any  indul- 
gence upon  falfe  fuggeftions,  the  bull  may  afterwards  be 
annulled;  and  this  pretence  had  ufually  been  employed 
wherever  one  pope  had  recalled  any  deed  executed  by  any 
of  his  predeceffors.  But  Julius's  bull,  when  examined, 
afforded  abundant  matter  of  this  kind;  and  any  tribunal 
favourable  to  Henry  needed  not  want  a  Specious  colour  for 
gratifying  him  in  his  applications  for  a  divorce.  It  was 
faid  in  the  preamble,  that  the  bull  had  been  granted  upon 
his  folicitation ;  though  it  was  known  that  at  that  time  he 
was  under  twelve  years  of  age:  It  was  alfo  affirmed,  as 
another  motive  for  the  bull,  that  the  HfaFtiage  was  :  equi- 
iite,  in  order  to  preferve  peace  between  the  two  cro 
though  it  is  certain  that  there  was  not  then  any  ground  or 
appearance  of  quarrel  between  them.  Thefe  Kill's  premfes 
in  Julius's  bull  feemed  to  afford  Clement  a  fufficient  rc»fon 
or  pretence  for  annulling  it,  and  granting  Henry  a  dif- 
penfation  for  a  fecond  marriage*. 


Collier,  Ecclcf.  Hift.  vol.  ii.  p.  25.  from  the  Cott.  Lib.  Vitd 
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But  though  the  pretext  for   this   indulgence  had    been  c  H  A  p. 
left  plauiible,  the  pope  was  in  fuch  a  Situation  that  he  had     XXX. 
the  ftfongeft  motives  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  gra-  L""~v~7~' 
tifying  the   Engliih   monarch.     He    v/as   then  a  pTwncr^J^ 
he  hinds  of  the  emperor,  and  had  no  hopes  of  recover- fiV jarablfe. 
ing  his  liberty  on  any  reafonable  terms,  except  by  the  ef- 
forts of  thfitleugue  which  Henry  had  formed  with  Francis 
talian  powers,  in  order  to  oppofe  the  ;imbition  of 
When  the  Engliih  fecretary,  therefore,  Solicit- 
ed  him  in  private,  he;  very  favourable  anSwcr; 
and  a  difpeniation  was  forthwith  promifed  to  be  granted  to 
his  matter*-.    Soon  after,  the  march  of  a  French  army  into 
Italy,  under  the  command  of  Lautrec,  obliged   the   Impe- 
rialists to  reftore  Clement  to  his  liberty  ;  and  he  retired  to 
Orvietto,  where  the  fecretary,    with  fir  Gregory  Caffali, 
the  king's  reiidenc  at  Rome,    renewed    their   applications 
to  him.     '1  ney  Still  found  him  full  of  high  proteiHonS   of 
frrendfhip,  gratitude,  and    attachment  to  the    king  ;     but 
not  (o  prompt  in  granting  his  requeil    as    they   expected. 
The  emperor,  who  had  got  intelligence  of  Henry's  appli- 
cation to  Rome,  had  exacted  a  promife  from  the  pope,    to 
take  no  Steps  in  the  affair  before    he    communicated    th 
to  the  Imperial  min;                 id  Clement,    embarraSTed  I 
this  promife,  and  Still    more  overawed   by   t'  or's 

s  in  Italy,  feemed  willing  to  poftpone  thofe  cpiice 
ons  defired  of  him  by  Henry.     Importuned   however,    by 
the  Engliih  minuFers,  he  at  lail    put  into   their   hands 
commijfun  to  Wolfey,  as  legate,   in  conjunction  with  the 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  or  any  other    Engliih  prel. 

.amine  the  validity  of  the  king's  marriage,  and  of  Ju- 
lius's difpenfationf  :  He  alfo  granted  them  a  provisional 
difpenfation  for  the  king's  marriage  with  any  other  perfon ; 
and  promifed  to  ifTue  a  decretal  bull,  annulling  the  marri- 
age with  Catherine.  But  he  reprefented  to  them  the  dan- 
gerous confequences  which  muft  tniuc  to  him,  if  thefe 
conceffions  ihould  come  to  the  emperor's  knowledge;  and 
he  conjured  them  not  to  publiih  thofe  papers,  or  make 
any  further  ufe  of  them,  till  his  affairs  were  in  fuch  a  nut- 
ation as  to  feeure  his  liberty  and  independence.  And  his 
fecret  advice  was,  whenever  they  Should  fmd  the  proper 
time  for  opening  the  fcene,  that  they  Should  prevent  all 
oppofition,  by  proceeding  immediately  to  a  concluficr,  by 
declaring  the  marriage  with  Catherine  invalid,  and 
Henry's  initantly  efpoufing  fome  otto  ihl 

it  be  fo  difficult,  he  faid,  for  himfelf  to  confirm  th.fe  prp- 

*    Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  47.  -J-  V 
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CHAP,  ceedings  after  they  were  pafled,    as  previoufly   to  render 
xxx-      them  valid  by  his  confcnt  and  authority*. 

\~^j  When  Henry  received  the  commiilion  and  difpenfation 

from  his  ambafiadors,  and  was  informed  of  the  pope's  ad- 
vice, he  laid  the  whole  before  his  minifters,  and  aiked  their 
opinion  in  fo  delicate  a  fituation.  The  Englifli  counfeliors 
confidered  the  danger  of  proceeding  in  the  manner  pointed 
out  to  them.  Should  the  pope  refute  to  ratify  a  deed,  which 
he  might  juftly  call  precipitate  and  irregular,  and  mould 
he  difavow  the  advice  which  he  gave  in  fo  clandeftine  a 
manner,  the  king  would  find  his  fecond  marriage  totally 
invalidated;  the  children,  which  ij  might  bring  him,  de- 
clared illegitimate ;  and  his  marriage  with  Catherine  more 
firmly  ri vetted  than  everf.  And  Henry's  apprehenfions 
of  the  poflibility,  or  even  probability,  of  fuch  an  event, 
were  much  confirmed  when  he  reflected  on  the  character 
and  fituation  of  the  fovercign  pontiff. 

Clement  was  a  prince  of  excellent  judgment,  when- 
ever his  timidity,  to  which  he  was  extremely  fubject,  al- 
lowed him  to  make  full  ufe  of  thofe  talents  and  that  pene- 
tration with  which  he  was  endowed;};.  The  captivity  and 
other  misfortunes  which  he  had  undergone,  by  entering 
into  a  league  againfc  Charles,  had  io  afLcled  his  imagina- 
tion, that  lie  never  afterwards  exerted  himfelf  with  vigour 
in  any  public  meafure;  efpecially  if  the  intereft  or  inclina- 
tions of  that  potentate  flood  in  oppofition  to  him.  The 
Imperial  forces  were  at  that  time  powerful  in  Italy,  and 
might  return  to  the  attack  of  Rome,  which  was  frill  ce- 
fencelefs  and  expofed  to  the  fame  calamities  with  which  it 
had  already  been  overwhelmed.  And  befides  thefe  da;: 
Clement  fancied  himfelf  expofed  to  perils,  which  threa 
ed  ftill  more  immediately  his  perfon  and  his  dignity. 

The  empe-      Charles,  apprifed  of  the  timid  difpoinion  of  the 

mr  threat-  father,  threw  out  perpetual  menaces  of  fummoning  a  ge- 
neral council;  which  he  reprefented  as  neccfiary  to  reform 
the  church,  and  correct  thofe  enormous  abufes  which 
ambition  and  avarice  of  the  court  of  Rome  had  introd 
into  every  branch  of  ecclefiaftical  adrniniftration.     The 
power  of  the  fovereign  pontiff  himfelf,  he  faid,  required 
limitation ;  his  conduct  called  aloud  for  amendment  j 
even  his  title  to  the  throne  which  he  filled  mi 
be  called  in  queftion.     That  pope  had  always  p 
the  natural  fon  of  Julian  of 

fovereign  fiimily  of  Florence;  and  though  Leo  X.  his 
kinfman  had  declared  hi:r,  upon  a   | 

*  Collier,   firon  Cott.  Lib.  ViteU.  ?>.  ic. 
I  Father  I  hi. 
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promlfe  of  marriage  between  his  father  and  mother,  few  C  HA  P- 
bclieved  that  declaration  to  be  founded  on  any  juft  reaibn  xxX- 
or  authority*.  The  canon  lav/,  indeed,  had  been  entirely  j^J 
filent  with  regard  to  the  promotion  of  baflards  to  the  papal 
throne;  but  what  was  ftill  dangerous,  the  people  had  en- 
tertained a  violent  prepoffeffion  that  this  {tain  in  the  birth 
of  any  perfon  was  incompatible  with  fo  holy  an  office. 
And  in  another  point,  the  canon  law  was  exprefs  and  pofl- 
tive,  that  no  man  guilty  of  fimony  could  attain  that  digni- 
A  fevere  bull  of  Julius  II.  had  added  new  fandtions 
to  this  law,  by  declaring,  that  a  fimoniacal  election  could 
not  be  rendered  valid,  even  by  a  pofterior  confent  of  the 
cardinals.  But  unfortunately  Clement  had  given  to  car- 
dinal Colonna  a  billet,  containing  promifes  of  advancing 
that  cardinal,  in  caft  he  himfelf  fhould  attain  the  papal 
'dignity  by  his  concurrence:  And  this  billet,  Colonna,  who 
was  in  entire  dependence  on  the  emperor,  threatened  every 
moment  to  expofe  to  public  viewf . 

While  Charles  terrified  the  pope  with  thefe  menaces, 
he  alio  allured  him  by  hopes,  Which  were  no  lefs  prevalent 
over  his  afle&ions.  At  the  time  when  the  emperor's 
.  facked  Rome,  and  reduced  Clement  to  captivity, 
the  Florentines,  paflionate  for  their  ancient  liberty,  had 
taken  advantage  of  his  diftreffes,  and,  revolting  againft 
the  family  of  Medicis,  had  entirely  aboliflied  their  autho- 
rity in  Florence,  and  re-efrablilhed  the  democracy.  The 
better  to  protect  themfelves  in  their  freedom,  they  had  en- 
tered into  the  alliance  with  France,  England,  and  Venice, 

rift  the  emperor;    and   Clement  found,  that,  bv  this 
intereft,  the  hands  of  his  confer  ere  tied  from  af- 

fifting  him  in  the  reftoration  of  his  family;  the  event 
which,  of  all  others  he  moft  paflionately  defired.  The 
emperor  alone,  he  knew,  was  able  I  ibis  purpofe; 

and  therefore,  whatever  prcfefnor.^  he  made  of  fidelity  to 
his  allies,  he  was  always,  on  the  of  hope,  rea- 

dy to  embrace  every  propofal   of  a  cordial   rccor. 
with  that  monarchy. 

These  views  and  interefts  of  the  pdpe  were  well  known 
irt  England;  and  as  the  oppofitid]  inperor  to  H 

ry's  divorce  was  forefeen,  both  on  account  of  the  ho;. 

mtererts  of  Catherine  his  aunt. 
of  diftreffing  an  enemy,  it  Was  efti 
to  take  any  meafure  of  confequence, 
fubfequent  concurrence  of  a  mi 

haviour  always  contain  h  duplic 

■   was   at  prefent  fo  little  at  his  own  difijofal.     The 
afure  feemed  to  con 
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Chap,  (o  far,  that  he  could  not  afterwards  recede,  and  in  making 
XXX.      ufe  0f  his  prefent  ambiguity  and  uncertainly,  to  extort  the 
l,~'— T~^  moft  important  conccfiions  from  him.     For  this  purpofe, 
ioth  Feb.    Stephen  Gardiner,  the  cardinal's  fecretary,  and  Edward 
Fox,  the  king's  almoner,  were  difpatched  to  Rome,  and 
were  ordered   to  folicit  a  commiflion  from  the  pope,  of 
fuch  a  nature  as  would  oblige  him  to  confirm  the  tentence 
of  the  commiflioners,  whatever  it  mould  be,  and  difable 
him  on  any  account  to  recal  the  commiflion,  or  evoke  the 
caufe  to  Rome*. 
The  pope's      But  the  fame  reafons  which  made  the  king  fo  defirous 
ambiguous   of  obtaining  this  conceflion,  confirmed  the  pope  in  the  re- 
conduct.     f0lution  of  refuftng  it:    He  was  ftill  determined  to  keep 
the  door  open  for  an  agreement  with  the  emperor ;  and  he 
made  no  fcruple  of  facrificing  all  other  confiderations  to  a 
point  which  he  deemed  the  moft  efl'ential  and  important  to 
his  own  (bounty,  and  to  the  greatnefs  of  his  family.     He 
granted,  therefore,  a  new  commiflion,  in  which  cardinal 
Campeggio  was  joined  to  Wolfey,   for  the  trial  of  ta- 
king's marriage;  but  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  in- 
fert  the  claufe  deftred  of  him.     And  though  he  put  into 
Gardiner's  hand  a  letter,  promifing  not  to  recal  the  prefent 
commiflion;  this  promife  was  found,  on  examination,  to 
be  couched  in  fuch  ambiguous  terms  as  left  him  ftill  $ie 
power,  whenever  he  pleafed,  of  departing  from  itf. 

Campeggio  lay  under  fome  obligations  to  the  king; 
but  his  dependence  on  the  pope  was  (o  much  greater,  that 
he  conformed  himfelf  entirely  to  the  views  of  the  latter; 
and  though  he  received  his  commiflion  in  April,  he  delayed 
his  departure  under  fo  many  pretences  that  it  was  October 
before  he  arrived  in  England.  The  firft  ftep  which  he 
took  was  to  exhort  the  king  to  defift  from  the  profecution 
of  his  divorce ;  and  finding  that  this  counfel  gave  ofK 
he  faid,  that  his  intention  was  alfo  to  exhort  the  queen  to 
take  the  vows  in  a  convent,  and  that  he  thought  it  his  duty 
previoufly  to  attempt  an  amicable  compofure  of  all  differ- 
ences^. The  more  to  pacify  the  king,  he  fhewed  to  him, 
as  alfo  to  the  cardinal,  the  decretal  bull,  annulling  the 
former  marriage  with  Catherine;  but  no  intreaties  could 
prevail  on  him  to  make  any  other  of  the  king's  council 
privy  to  the  fecret|j.  In  order  to  atone  in  fome  degree  for 
this  obftinacy,  he  expreflfed  to  the  king  and  the  cardinal, 
the  pope's  great  defue  of  fatisfying  them  in  every  rcafon- 
able  demand;  and  in  particular,  he  fhowed,  that  their  rc- 
queft  for  fupprefling  fomc  more  monasteries,  and  convcrt- 

*  Lord  Herbert.       Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  29.  in  the  collect.       Le  Grand,  vol. 
iii.  p.  28.     Strype,  vol.  i.  p.  93.  with  App.  No.  23,  24.  & 

•f  Lord  Herbert,  p.  221.     Burnet,  p.  59.  J   Herbert,  p.  225. 

f|  Burnet,  p.  58. 
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ing  them  into  cathedrals  and  epifcopal  fees,  hud  obtained  Chat. 
the  confent  of  his  holinefs*. 

These   ambiguous  circumftances  in  the  behaviour  of  .    ^T""' 
the  pope  and  the  legate,    kept  the  court  of  England  in     I5* 
fufpenfe,  and  determined  the  icing  to  wait  with  patience 
the  iflue  of  fuch  uncertain  councils.     Fortune,  meanwhile,      1529. 
seemed  to  promife  him  a  more  lure  and  expeditious  way  of 
extricating  himfelf  from  his  prefent  difficulties.     Clei 

feized  with  a  dangerous  illnefs  ;  and  the  intrigues  for 

ing  his  fucceflbr  began  already  to  take  place  among 
the  cardinals.  Wolfey,  in  particular,  fupported  by  the 
intereit  of  England  and  of  France,  entertained  hopes  or" 
mounting  the  throne  of  St.  Peter +  j  and  it  appears,  that  if 
a  vacancy  had  then  happened,  there  was  a  probability  of 
his  reaching  that  fummit  of  his  ambition.  But  the  j 
recovered,  though  after  feveral  relapfes;  and  he  returned  to 
the  fame  train  of  falfe  and  deceitful  politics,  by  which  he 
had  hitherto  amufed  the  court  of  England.  He  dill  flat- 
tered Henry  with  profeflions  of  the  moft  cordial  attach- 
ment, and  promifed  him  a  fudden  and  favourable  iffue  to 
his  procefs:  He  (till  continued  his  fecret  negociations  with 
Charles,  and  perfevered  in  the  refolution  of  facrificing  all 
his  promifes,  and  all  the  interefts  of  the  Romiih  religion, 
to  the  elevation  of  his  family.  Campeggio,  who  was  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  his  views  and  intentions,  protracted 
the  decifion  by  the  moft  artful  delays  ;  and  gave  Clement 
full  leifure  to  adjuft  all  the  terms  of  his  treaty  with  the 
emperor. 

The  emperor,  acquainted  with  the  king's  extreme  ear- 
xieftnefs  in  this  affair,  was  determined  that  he  mould 

fuccefs  by  no  other  means  than  by  an  application  to 
him,  and  by  deferting  his   alliance  with  Franci.s,  v. 
-had  hitherto  fupported  againft  the  fuperior  force  ol   Spain, 
the  tottering  ftate  of  the  French  monarchy.     He  will:: 
kened,  therefore,  to  the  applications  of  Catherine, 
aunt;  and  promifmg  her  his  utmoft  protection,  exhorted 

never  to  yield  to  the  malice  and  perfecutions  of  her 

enemies.     The  queen  herfelf  was  naturally  of  a  firm  and 

refblute  temper;    and  was  engaged  by  every  motive  to 

protefting  againft  the  injuftice  to  which  fhe 

thou  If  expofed.     The  imputation  of  incett,  which 

was  thrown  upon  her  marriage  with  Henry,  ftruck  her 

with  heft  indignation:    The  illegitimacy  of  her 

.ich  feemed  a  neceflary  confequencc,  . 

Vol.  III. 

*  Rymer,  voL  xiv.  p.  270.     Strvp?.  vol.  i.  p.  no,  III.     Apx  No.  aS. 
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C  xxx  P  ^e  mo^  Ju^  concern:    The  reluctance  of  yielding  to  a 
^_j_w_^J  rival,  who,  fhe  believed,  had  fupplanted  her  in  the  kind's 
j5Z9      affections,  was  a  very  natural  motive.     Actuated  by  alJ 
thefe  confiderations,  fhe  never  ceafed  foliciting  her  ne- 
phew's affiftance,  and  earneftly  intreating  an  evocation  of 
the  caufe  to  Rome,  where  alone  fhe  thought  fhe  could  ex- 
pect juftice.     And  the  emperor,  in  all  his  ncgociations 
with  the  pope,  made  the  recall  of  the  commiffion  which 
Campeggio  and  Wolfey  exercifed  in  England  a  funda- 
mental article*. 
31ft  May.        The  two  legates,    meanwhile,   opened  their  court  at 
Trial  01  the  London,  and  cited  the  king  and  queen  to  appear  before  it. 
iiagl  They  both   prefented  themfelves;  and  the  king  anfwered 

to  his  name  when  called  :  But  the  queen,  inftead  of  an- 
fwering  to  hers,  rofe  from  her  feat,  and  throwing  herfelf 
at  the  king's  feet,  made  a  very  pathetic  harangue,  which 
her  virtue,  her  dignity,  and  her  misfortunes  rendered  the 
more  affecting.  She  told  him  that  fhe  was  a  ftranger  in 
his  dominions,  without  protection,  without  council,  with- 
out affiftance ;  expofed  to  all  the  injuftice  which  her  ene- 
mies were  pleafed  to  impofe  upon  her :  That  fhe  had  quitted 
her  native  country  without  other  refource  than  her  con- 
nexions with  him  and  his  family,  and  had  expected  that, 
inftead  of  fuffering  thence  any  violence  or  iniquity,  fhe 
was  allured  in  them  of  a  fafeguard  againft  every  misfor- 
tune :  That  fhe  had  been  his  wife  during  twenty  years, 
and  would  here  appeal  to  himfelf,  whether  her  affectionate 
fubmiflion  to  his  will  had  not  merited  better  treatment, 
than  to  be  thus,  after  fo  long  a  time,  thrown  from  him 
with  fo  much  indignity :  That  fhe  was  confeious— <he  him- 
felf affured— that  her  virgin  honour  was  yet  unftained, 
when  he  received  her  into  his  bed,  and  that  her  connexions 
with  his  brother  had  been  carried  no  farther  than  the  cere- 
mony of  marriage :  That  their  parents,  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land and  Spain,  were  efteemed  the  wifeft  princes  of  their 
time,  and  had  undoubtedly  acted  by  the  beft  advice,  when 
they  formedt  the  agreement  for  that  marriage,  which  was 
now  reprefented  as  fo  criminal  and  unnatural :  And  that 
fhe  acquiefced  in  their  judgment,  and  would  not  fubmit 
her  caufe  to  be  tried  by  a  court,  whofe  dependance  on  her 
enemies  was  too  vifible,  ever  to  allow  her  any  hopes  of 
obtaining  from  them  an  equitable  or  impartial  decifionf. 
Having  fpoken  thefe  words,  fhe  rofe,  and  making  the  king 
a  low  reverence,  fhe  departed  from  the  court,  and  never 
would  again  appear  in  it. 

*  Herbert,  p.   iz$.     Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  69. 
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Aftfr  her  departure,  the   king  did  her  the  juftice  toe 
>wledge,  that  fhe  had  ever  been  a  dutiful  and  affec- 
tionate wife,  and  that  the  whole  tenour  of  her  behaviour 
had  been  conformable  to  the  ftricteft  rules  of  probity  and      *525" 
honour.     He  only  infift-d  on  his  own  fcruples  with  regard 
to  the  lawfulncfs  of  their  marriage;  and  he  explained  the 
in,  the   progrefs,  and  the  foundation  of  thofe  doubts, 
by  which  he  had  been  fo  long  and  fo  violently  agitated.  He 
itted  cardinal  Wolfey  from  having  any  hand  in  encou- 
ng  his  fcruples ;  and  he  craved  a  fentence  of  the  court 
agreeable  to  the  juftice  of  his  caufe. 

The  legates,  after  citing  the  queen  anew,  declared  her 
notwithftanding   her  appeal  to  Rome;  and 
proceeded  to  the  examination  of  the  caufe.     The  firft 
point  which  came  before  them,  was  the  proof  of  prince 
Arthur's  confummation  of  his  marriage  with  Catherine ; 
t  muft  be  contended,  that  no  ftronger  arguments  could 
uibly  be  expected  of  fuch  a  fa ct  after  fo  long  an  inter- 
Thc  age  of  the  prince,  who  had  pafTed  his  fifteenth 
the  good  ftate  of  his  health,  the  long  time  that  he 
^habited  with  his  confort,  many  of  his  expreflions  to 
that  very  purpofe  ;  all  thefc  circumftances  form  a  violent 
prefumption  in  favour  of  the  king's   affertion*.     Henry 
himfelf,  after  his  brother's  death,  was  not  allowed  for  fome 
to  bear  the  title  of  prince  of  Wales,  in  expectation 
of  her  pregnancy :  The  Spanifh  amba/Tador,  in  order  the 
r  to  enfure  poffeffion  of  her  jointure,  had  fent  over  to 
Spain  proofs  of  the  confummation  of  her  marriagef  :  Ju- 
lius's bull  itfelf  was  founded  on  the  fuppofition  that  Ar- 
thur had  perhaps  had  knowledge  of  the  princefs :  In  the 
treaty,  fixing  Henry's  marriage,  the  confummation 
of  the  former  marriage  with  prince  Arthur  is  acknow- 
d  on  both  fidesf..     Thcfe  particulars  were  all  laid 
before  the  court;  accompanied  with  many  reafonings  con- 
he  extent  of  the  pope's  authority,  and  againft  his 
ting  a  difpenfation  to  marry  within  the  pro- 
s.     Campeggio  heard  thefe  doctrines  with 
ice ;  and,  notwithftanding  his  rcfolution  to 
act  the  caufe,  he  was  often  tempted  to  interrupt  and 
filence  the  king's  counfel,  when  they  infifted  on  fuch  dif- 
agreeable  topics.     The  trial  was  fpun  out  till  the  23d  of 
July  ;  and  Car  ly  took  on  him  the  part  of  con- 

ducting it.     V  though  the  elder  cardinal,  permitted 

him  to  act  as  preiV  ie  court ;  becaufe  it  was  thought 

that  a  trial  managed  by  an  Italian  cardinal  would  carry  the 

*  Herl  f  B  35. 
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Chap,  appearance  of  greater  candour  and  impartiality,  than  if  the 
xxx.      king's  own  minifter  and  favourite  had  prefided  in  it.     The 
~'-r~-Lj   bufmefs  now  feemed  to  be  drawing  near  to  a  period ;  and 
ThI  ca*fe    t^le  king  was  every  day  m  expectation  of  a  fentence  in  his 
evoked  to    favour*  when,  to  his   great  furprife,    Campeggio,    on   a 
Jloitie.         fudden^  without  any  warning,  and  upon  very  frivolous  pre- 
tences*, prorogued  the  court   till  the  firfl  of  October. 
The  evocation,  which  came  a  few  days  after  from  Rome, 
put  an  end  to  all  the  hopes  of  fuccefs  which  the  king  had 
m  long  and  fo  anxioufly  cherifhedf. 

During  the  time  that  the  trial  was  carried  on  before 
the  legates  at  London,  the  emperor  had,  by  his  minifters, 
earneftly  folicited  Clement  to  evoke  the  caufe;  and  had 
employed  every  topic  of  hope  or  terror 'which  could  operate 
either  on  the  ambition  or  timidity  of  the  pontiff.  The 
Englifh  ambaffadors,  on  the  other  hand,  in  conjunction 
with  the  French,  had  been  no  lefs  earneft  in  their  applica- 
tions, that  the  legates  fhould  be  allowed  to  finifh  the  trial ; 
but  though  they  employed  the  fame  engines  of  promifes  and 
menaces,  the  motives  which  they  could  fet  before  the  pope 
were  not  fo  urgent  or  immediate  as  thofe  which  were  held 
up  to  him  by  the  emperor %.  The  dread  of  lofing  Eng- 
land, and  of  fortifying  the  Lutherans  by  fo  confiderable  an 
acceflion,  made  fmall  impreflion  on  Clement's  mind,  in 
comparifon  of  the  anxiety  for  his  perfonal  fafety,  and  the 
fond  defire  of  reftoring  the  Medicis  to  their  dominion  in 
Florence.  As  Toon,  therefore,  as  he  had  adjufted  all  terms 
with  the  emperor,  he  laid  hold  of  the  pretence  of  juftice, 
which  required  him,  as  he  aflertcd,  to  pay  regard  to  the 
queen's  appeal  $  and  fufpending  the  commiflion  of  the  le- 
gates, he  adjourned  the  caufe  to  his  own  perfonal  judgment 
at  Rome.  Campeggio  had,  before-hand,  received  private 
orders  delivered  by  Campana  to  burn  the  decretal  bull  with 
which  he  was  entrufted. 

Wolsey  had  long  forefeen  this  meafure  as  the  Aire 
forerunner  of  his  ruin.  Though  he  had  at  firft  defired 
that  the  king  fhould  rather  marry  a  French  princefs  than 
Anne  Boleyn,  he  had  employed  himfelf  with  the  utmoft 
affiduity  and  earneftnefs  to  bring  the  affair  to  a  happy  if- 
fuefl :  He  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  blamed  for  the  unprofper- 
ous  event  which  Clement's  partiality  had  produced.  But  he 
had  fufficicnt  experience  of  the  extreme  ardour  and  impa- 
tience of  Henry's  temper,  who  could  bear  no  contradic- 
tion, and  who  was  wont,  without  examination  or  diftinc- 
tion,  to  make  his  minifters  aniwerable  for  the  fuccefs  of 

*  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.   76,  77.  f  Herbert,  p.  254.  %  Burnet, 
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thofe  tranfaclions  with  which  they  were  entrufted.     Anne  C  h  a  P. 
Boleyn  alio,  who  was  preponefled  againft  him,  had  im-   <***", 
puted  to  him  the  failure  of  her  hopes;  and  as   (he  was     Ir20> 
newly  returned  to  court,  whence  fhe  had  been  removed 
from  a  regard  to  decency  during  the  trial  before  the  le- 
gates, fhe  had  naturally  acquired  an  additional  influence 
on  Henry,  and  fhe  ferved  much  to  fortify  his  prejudices 
stgJtinft  the  cardinal*.     Even  the  queen  and  her  partifans, 
judging  of  Wolfey  by  the  part  which  he  had  openly  acled, 
had  expreffed  great  animollty  againft  him  ;  and  the  raoft 
oppofite  factions  feemed  now  to  combine  in  the  ruin  of  this 
haughty  miniiter.     The  high  opinion  itfelf,  which  Henry 

ntertained  of  the  cardinal's  capacity,  tended  to  hafren 
his  downfal ;  while  he  imputed  the  bad  iuccefs  of  that  mi- 
niiter's  undertakings,  not  to  ill  fortune,  ortomiftake,  but 
to  the  malignity  or  infidelity  of  his  intentions.  The  blow, 
however,  fell  not  inftantly  on  his  head.     The  king,  who 

.bly  could  not  juftify  by  any  good  rcafon  his  alienation 
from  his  ancient  favourite,  feems  to  have  remained  fome 
time  in  fufpenfe ;  and  he  received  him,  if  not  with  ail  his 
former  kindnefs,  at  leaft  with  the  appearance  of  truft  and 
regard. 

But  conftant  experience  evinces  how  rarely  a  high  Wolfey's 
confidence  and  affeclion  receives  the  leaft  diminution,  frU» 
without  finking  into  abfolute  indifference,  or  even  running 
into  riie  oppofite  extreme.  The  king  now  determined  to 
bring  on  the  ruin  of  the  cardinal  with  a  motion  almoft  as 
precipitate  as  he  had  formerly  employed  in  his  elevation. 
The  dukes  of  Norfolk  and   Suffolk  were  lent  to  require  iSthO£i. 

Teat  feal  from  him;  and  on  his  fcruplmg  to  deliver  itf 
without  a  more  exprefs  warrant,  Henry  wrote  him  a  let- 
ter, upon  which  it  was  furrendered,  and  it  was  clciiv. 
by  the  king  to  fir  Thomas  More,  a  man  who,  belides  the 
ornaments  of  an  elegant  literature,  poflefled  the  higheft 
virtue,  integritv,  and  capacity. 

Wolsey  was  ordered  to  depart  from  York-Place,  a 
palace  which  he  had  built  in  London,  and  which,  though 
it  really  belonged  to  the  fee  of  York,  was  ieized  by  Hen- 
ry, and  became  afterwards  the  rcfidence  of  the  kings  of 
England,  by  the  title  of  Whitehall.,  Ail  his  furniture 
and  plate  were  alio  feized:  The  riches  and  fplendour  be- 
fitted rather  a  royal  than  a  private  fortune.  The  walls  of 
his  palace  were  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  or  cloth  of  fil- 
ver:  He  had  a  cupboard  of  plate  of  mafly  gold:  There 
found  a  thoufartd  pieces  of  fine  holland  belonging  to 
him.     The  reft  of  his  riches  and  furniture  was  in  propor- 

*  C  40,  -{-  Ibid,  p.  41. 
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CHAP,  tion  ;  and  his  opulence  was,  probably,  no  fmall  inducement 
XXX.     to  this  violent  persecution  againft  him. 

J  The  cardinal  was  ordered  to  retire  to  After,  a  country 
5*9"  feat  which  he  poflcfled  near  Hampton-Couit.  The  world 
that  had  paid  him  fuch  abject  court  during  his  prosperity, 
now  entirely  deferred  him  on  this  fatal  reverfe  of  all  his 
fortunes.  He  himfelf  was  much  dejected  with  the  change ; 
and  from  the  fame  turn  of  mind  which  had  made  him  be 
fo  vainly  elated  with  his  grandeur,  he  felt  the  ftroke  of  ad- 
verfity  with  double  rigour*.  The  fmalleft  appearance  of 
his  return  to  favour  threw  him  into  tranfports  of  joy  un- 
becoming a  man.  The  king  had  fecmed  willing,  during 
fome  time,  to  intermit  the  blows  which  overwhelmed  him. 
He  granted  him  his  protection,  and  left  him  in  poffefllon' 
cf  the  fees  of  York  and  Winchefter.  He  even  fent  him 
a  gracious  meflage  accompanied  with  a  ring,  as  a  teftimony 
of  his  affection.  Wolfey,  who  was  on  horfeback  when 
the  meflenger  met  him,  immediately  alighted  ;  and  throw- 
ing himfelf  on  his  knees  in  the  mire,  received,  in  that  hum- 
ble attitude,  thefe  marks  of  his  majefty's  gracious  difpofi- 
tion  towards  him-f. 

But  his  enemies,  who  dreaded  his  return  to  court,  ne- 
ver ceafed  plying  the  king  with  accounts  of  his  feveral  of- 
fences ;  and  Anne  Boleyn,  in  particular,  contributed  her 
endeavours,  in  conjunction  with  her  uncle  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  to  exclude  him  from  all  hopes  of  ever  being  re- 
inftated  in  his  former  authority.  He  difmiffed,  therefore, 
his  numerous  retinue ;  and  as  he  was  a  kind  and  benefi- 
cent mafter,  the  fepsration  pafled  not  without  a  plentiful 
efFufion  of  tears  on  both  fides:];.  •  The  king's  heart,  not- 
withstanding fome  gleams  of  kindnefs,  feemed  now  totally 
hardened  againft  his  old  favourite.  He  ordered  him  to  be 
indicted  in  the  Star  Chamber,  where  a  fentence  was  pafTed ' 
againft  him.  And,  not  content  with  this  feveritv,  lie  a- 
bandoned  him  to  all  the  rigour  of  the  parliament,  which 
now,  after  a  tertg  interval,    was  again   aflembled.     The 

November,  houfe  of  lords  voted  a  long  charge  againft  Wolfey,  con- 
frfting  of  forty-four  articles  ;  and  accompanied  it  with  an 
application  to  the  king  for  his  punifhment,  and  his  removal 
from  all  authority.  Little  oppofition  was  made  to  this 
charge  in  the  Upper  houfe:  No  evidence  of  any  part  of  it 
was  lb  much  as  called  for ;  and  as  it  chiefly  coniifts  of  ge- 
neral accufatt'o.r.s,  it  was  fcarcely  fufceptible  of  any  p. 
The  articles  were  fent  down  to  the  houfe  of  commons  ; 
where  Thomas  Cromwel,  formerly  a  fervant  of  the  cardi- 

*    '  iii,   115.     App.  No.   31,  &c. 

+  BfcKrtfj  p.   c«.-.'  J  (.  Stowe,  p.  $-\i. 
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1  been  rai  fed  by  him  from  a  very  low  fta-  C  h  a  P. 
1  his  unfortunate  !i  inch  fpirit,  ge-      xxx. 

cquired  him  great  honour,  and  YJ~~  v~"-/ 
tiae  foundation  of  that  favour  w  fterwards  en-   j  15i9' 

ith  the  king, 
Wolsey's  i  nnocence  or 

A  them  from  having  any  juft  ground  of 
:ng  him,  had  recourfe  to  a  very  extraordinary  expe- 
An  indictment  was  laid  ag?inft  him;  that,  contra- 
ry to  the  ftatute  of  Pvichard  II.  'led  the  fta- 
tutc  of  provifors,  he  had  procured  hulls  from  Rome,  par- 
tly one  invefting  him  with  I                       ower,  which 
he  had  (ixevcifed  with  very  extenhve  authority.     He  con- 
;    the   indictment,  pleaded    ignorance   of  the   ftatute, 
ihrew  himfejf  on  the  king's  mercy.     He  was,  per- 
.  within  reach  of  the  law;  but  befides  that  this  ftatute 
had  fallen  into  difufe,  nothing  could  be  more  rigorous  and 
.,  than  to               to  him  as  a  crime  what  he  had  open- 
ly, during  the  courfe  of  fo  many  years,  praclifed  with  the 
:nt  and  approbation  of  the  king,  and  the  acquiefcence 
of  the  parliament  and  kingdom :  Not  to  mention  what  he 
always  aflerted*,  and  what  we  can  fcarcely  doubt  of,  that 
he  had  obtained  the  royal  licence  in  the  moil  formal  man- 
which,  had  he  not  been  apprchcnfive  of  the  dangers 
oppofition  to  Henry's  lawkfs  will,  he  might 
pleaded  in  his  own  defence  before  the  judges.      Sen- 
,  however,  was  pronounced  againft  him,  "  That  he 
"  was  out  of  the  king's   protection;  his   lands  and  goods 
"  fori               nd   that  his  perfou  might  be  committed  to 
"  cuftody."     But  this  profecution  of  Wolfey  was  carried 
Henry  even  granted  him  a  pardon  for  all  of- 
fences ;  reftored  him  part  of  his  plate  and  furniture;  and 
it 1 11  continued  from  time  to  time  to  drop  exprefiions  of  fa- 
paiiion  towards  him. 
The  complaints  againll  the  ufurpa'dons  of  the  ecclefi-  Commence- 
aftics  had  been  very  ancient  in  England,  as  well  as  in  raoft  mentof  the 

.  i         .-  i  ■ '      i  j      *"  i  •  i  reformation 

r  Luropean  kingdoms  ;  and  as  this  topic  was  now  be-  jn  Enoiand. 

■  popular  every  where,  it  had  paved  the  way  for  the 
Lutheran  tenets,  and  reconciled  the  people  in  fome  mea- 
fure  to  the  frightful  idea  of  herefy  and  innovation.  The 
com  the  occafion  favourable,  pafTed  feveral 

bills  rcftraining  the  impositions  of  the  clergy  ;  one  for  the 
mortuaries ;  another  againft  the  exactions 
for  the  probates  of  wiilsf ;  a  third  on-refidence 

t    '  •  a  great  height. 

Amei  t'.wt  a  thui  en  exavkd  from 

him  on  that  account.     il^}  fol.  iSS.     Strype,  vol.  i.  p.  73. 
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C  H  A  P-and  pluralities,  and  againft  churchmen's  being  farmers  of 
XXX-  land.  But  what  appeared  chiefly  dangerous  to  the  ecclefiafti- 
L — /""-J  cal  order,  were  the  fevcre  invectives  thrown  out  almoft  with- 
*529"  out  oppofition  in  the  houfc  againft  the  difTolute  lives  of  the 
priefts,  their  ambition,  their  avarice,  and  their  endlels  en- 
croachments on  the  laity.  Lord  Herbert  *  has  even  prc- 
ferved  the  fpeech  of  a  gentleman  of  Gray's-Inn,  which  is 
of  a  fingular  nature,  and  contains  fuch  topics  as  we  {hould 
little  expect  to  meet  with  during  that  period.  The  mem- 
ber infifts  upon  the  vaft  variety  cf  theological  opinions 
which  prevailed  in  different  nations  and  ages  -,  the  endlefs 
inextricable  controverfies  maintained  by  the  feveral  fe£ts.j 
the  impoilibility  that  any  man,  much  lefs  the  people,  could 
ever  know,  much  lefs  examine,  the  tenets  and  principles 
of  every  fefl ;  the  neceffity  of  ignorance,  and  a  fufpenfe 
of  judgment  with  regard  to  all  thofe  objects  of  difpute : 
And  upon  the  whole  he  infers,  that  the  only  religion  obli- 
gatory on  mankind  is  the  belief  of  one  fupreme  Being, 
the  author  of  nature;  and  the  neceffity  of  good  morals,  in 
order  to  obtain  his  favour  and  protection.  Such  fentiments 
would  be  deemed  latitudinarian,  even  in  our  time,  and  would 
not  be  advanced  without  fome  precaution  in  a  public  affem- 
bly.  But  though  the  firft  broaching  of  religious  controverfy 
might  encourage  the  fceptical  turn  in  a  few  perfons  of  a 
ftudious  difpofition ;  the  zeal  with  which  men  foon  after  at- 
tached themfelves  to  their  feveral  parties,  ferved  effectual- 
ly to  banifh,  for  a  long  time,  all  fuch  obnoxious  li- 
berties. 

The  bills  for  regulating  the  clergy  met  with  fome  op- 
pofition in  the  houfe  of  lords.  Bifhop  Fifher,  in  particu- 
lar, imputed  thefe  meafures  of  the  commons  to  their  want 
of  faith ;  and  to  a  formed  defign  derived  from  heretical  and 
Lutheran  principles,  of  robbing  the  church  of  her  patri- 
mony, and  overturning  the  national  religion.  The  duke 
of  Norfolk  reproved  the  prelate  in  fevere  and  even  fome- 
what  indecent  terms.  He  told  him  that  the  greateft  clerks 
were  not  always  the  wifeft  men.  But  Fifher  replied,  that 
he  did  not  remember  any  fools  in  his  time  who  had  proved 
great  clerks.  The  exceptions  taken  at  the  bifhop  of  Ro- 
chefter's  fpeech  ftopped  not  there.  The  commons,  by  the 
mouth  of  Sir  Thomas  Audley,  their  fpeaker,  made  com- 
plaints to  the  king  of  the  reflections  thrown  upon  them  j 
and  the  .bifhop  was  obliged  to  put  a  more  favourable  con- 
duction on  his  wordsf . 

Henry  was  not  difpleafed  that  the  court  of  Rome  and 
the  clergy,  fhould  be  fenfibie  that  they  were  entirely  de- 

*  P.  *93»      f  Parliamentary  hift©ry,  vol.  iii.  p.  59.  Burnet,  vol-  u.  p-8s. 
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pendant  on  him,  and  that  his  parliament,  if  he  were  wil!-c  h  a  p. 
ing  to  fecond  their  inclinations,  was  fufficiently  difpofed  to 
reduce  the  power  and  privileges  of  the  ecclefialtics.     The  ' — ■ — J 
commons  gratified  the  king  in  another  particular  of  mo- 
ment: They  granted  him  a  difcharge  of  all 
which  he  had  contracted  fince  the  beginning  of  his  rei 
and  they  grounded  this  hill,  which  occafioned  many  com- 
plaints, on  a  pretence  of  the  king's  great  care  of  the  na- 
tion, and  of  his  regularly  employing  all  the  money  which 
he  had  borrowed  in  the  public  ferviec.    Mod:  of  the  k;: 
creditors  conlifted  of  friends  to  the  cardinal,  who  had  been 
engaged  by  their  patron  to  contribute  to  the   fuppiy   of 
Henry's  neceffities;  and  the   prefent  courtiers  were  well 
pleafed  to  take  the  opportunity  of  mulcting  themf.     Se- 
veral  alfo  approved  of  an  expedient  which   they   hoped 
would  ever  after  difcredit  a  method  of  fuppiy  fo  irregular 
and  fo  unparliamentary. 

The  domeftic  tranfaclions  of  England  were  at  prefent  Foreign  af- 
fo  interefting  to  the  king,  that  they  chiefly  engaged  his  at-  fairs- 
tention;  and  he  regarded  foreign  affairs  only  in  lubordina- 
tion  to  them.  He  had  declared  war  againft  the  emperor; 
but  the  mutual  advantages  reaped  by  the  commerce  be- 
tween England  and  the  Netherlands,  had  engaged  him  to 
ftipulate  a  neutrality  with  thofe  provinces;  and  except  by- 
money  contributed  to  the  Italian  wars,  he  had  in  ci 
exercifed  no  hoftility  againft  any  of  the  Imperial  domini- 
ons. A  general  peace  was  this  fummer  eftablifhed  in  Eu- 
rope. Margaret  of  Auftria,  and  Louifa  of  Savoy,  met 
at  Cambray,  and  fettled  the  terms  of  pacification  between 
the  French  king  and  the  emperor.  Charles  accepted  of 
2,000,000  of  crowns  in  lieu  of  Burgundy;  and  he  deli- 
vered up  the  two  princes  of  France,  whom  he  had  retain- 
ed as  hoftages.  Henry  was  on  this  occafion  fo  generous 
to  his  friend  and  ally  Francis,  that  he  fent  him  an  acquit- 
tal of  near  600,000  crowns  which  that  prince  owed  him. 
Francis's  Italian  confederates  were  not  fo  well  fatisfied  as 
the  king  with  the  peace  of  Cambray:  They  were  almoft 
wholly  abandoned  to  the  will  of  the  emperor ;  and  feemed 
to  have  no  means  of  fecurity  left  but  his  equity  and  mode- 
ration. Florence,  after  a  brave  refiftance,  was  fubdued 
by  the  Imperial  arms,  and  finally  delivered  over  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  family  of  Medicis.  The  Venetians  were 
better  treated ;  they  were  only  obliged  to  relinquifh  fome 
acquifitions  which  they  had  made  on  the  coaft  of  Naples. 
Even  Francis  Sforza  obtained  the  inveftiture  of  Milan, 
and  was  pardoned  for  all  paft  offences.     The  emperor  in 
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perfon  paffed  into  Italy  with  a  magnificent  train,  and  re- 
ceived the  Imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  pope  at 
Bologna.  He  was  but  twenty-nine  years  of,  age;  and 
,*13'  having  already  by  his  vigour  and  capacity  futcecded  in  eve- 
ry enterprife,  and  reduced  to  captivity  the  two  greateft  po- 
tentates in  Europe,  the  one  fpi ritual  the  other  temporal,  he 
attracted  the  eyes  of  all  men;  ;nd  many  prognostications 
were  formed  of  his  growing  empire. 

But  though  Charles  feemed  to  be  profperous  on  every 
fide,  and  though  the  conqueft  of  Mexico  and  Peru  now 
began  to  prevent  that  fcarcity  of  money  under  which  he 
had  hitherto  laboured,  he  found  himfelf  threatened  with 
difficulties  in  Germany;  and  his  defire  of  furmounting 
them  was  the  chief  caufe  of  his  granting  fuch  moderate 
conditions  to  the  Italian  powers.  Sultan  Solyman,  the 
greateft  and  moft  accomplifhed  prince  that  ever  fat  on  the 
Ottoman  throne,  had  almoft  entirely  fubdued  Hungary, 
had  befieged  Vienna,  and  though  repulfed,  ft  ill  menaced 
the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  with  con- 
queft and  fubjedlion.  The  Lutheran  princes  of  the  em- 
pire, finding  that  liberty  of  confeience  was  denied  them, 
had  combined  in  a  league  for  their  own  defence  at  Smal- 
calde  ;  and  becaufe  they  protefted  againft  the  votes  paffed 
in  the  Imperial  diet,  they  thenceforth  received  the  appella- 
tion of  proteftants.  Charles  had  undertaken  to  reduce 
them  to  obedience ;  and  on  pretence  of  fecuring  the 
purity  of  religion,  he  had  laid  a  fcheme  for  aggrandizing 
his  own  family,  by  extending  its  dominion  over  all  Ger- 
many. 

The  friendfhip  of  Henry  was  one  material  circumftance 
yet  wanting  to  Charles,  in  order  to  enfure  fuccefs  in  his 
ambitious  exterprifes ;  and  the  Icing  was  fufficiently  ap- 
prifed,  that  the  concurrence  of  that  prince  would  at  once 
remove  all  the  difficulties  which  Jay  in  the  way  of  his  di- 
vorce; that  point  which  had  Jong  been  the  object  of  his 
moft  earneft  wifhes.  But  befides  that  the  interefts  of  his 
kingdom  feemed  to  require  an  alliance  with  France,  his 
haughty  fpirit  could  not  fubmit  to  a  friendfhip  impofed  on 
him  by  conftraint ;  and  as  he  had  ever  been  accuftomed  to 
receive  courtfhip,  deference,  and  felicitation  from  the 
greateft  potentates,  he  could  ill  brook  that  dependance  to 
which  this  unhappy  affair  feemed  to  have  reduced  him. 
Amidft  the  anxieties  with  which  he  was  agitated,  he  was 
often  tempted  to  break  off  all  connexions  with  the  court 
of  Rome  ;  and  though  he  had  been  educated  in  a  fuperfti'- 
tious  reverence  to  papal  authority,  it  is  likely  that  his  per- 
fonal  experience  of  the  duplicity  and  felfifh  politics  of  Cle- 
ment had  ferved  much  to  open  his  eyes  in  that  particular. 
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He  found  his  prerogative  firmly  eftablifhed  at  home:  He  chap. 
obferved,  that  his  people  were  in  general  much  difgufted     XXX. 
with  clerical  ufurpations,  and  difpofed  to  reduce  the  pow-  v— v — J 

and  privileges  of  the   ecclefiaftical  order:  He  knew      l^2)' 
that  they  had  cordially  taken  part  with  him  in  his  profecu- 
tion  of  the  divorce,    and    highly  rejented   the   unworthy 

nent  which,  after  fo  many  fer vices  and  fuch  devoted 

hment,  he  had  received  from  the  court  of  Rome. 
Anne  Boleyn  alfo  could  not  fail  to  ufe  all  her  efforts,  and 
employ  every  infinuation,  in  order  to  make  him  proceed 
to  extremities  againft  the  pope ;  both  as  it  was  the  readier! 
way  to  her  attaining  royal  dignity,  and  as  her  education  in 

ourt  of  the  dutchefs  of  Alencon,  a  princefs  inclined 
to  the  reformers,  had  already  difpofed  her  to  a  belief  of 
the  new  doctrines.  But  notwithstanding  thefe  induce- 
ments, Henry  had  ftrong  motives  frill  to  defire  a  good  a- 
greement  with  the  fovereign  pontiff.  He  apprehended  the 
danger  of  fuch  great  innovations :  He  dreaded  the  reproach 
of  herefy :  He  abhorred  all  connexions  with  the  Luther- 
ans, the  chief  opponents  of  the  papal  power  :  And  having 
once  exerted  himfelf  with  fuch  applaufe,  as  he  imagined, 
in  defence  of  the  Romifh  communion,  he  was  afhamed  to 
retracl  his  former  opinions,  and  betray  from  paffion  fuch  a 
palpable  inconuftency.  While  he  was  agitated  by  thefe 
contrary  motives,  an  expedient  was  propoled  which,  as  it 

;;fed  a  folution  of  all  difficulties,  was  embraced  by  him 

the  greater!:  joy"  and  Satisfaction. 
Dr.  Thomas  Cranmer,  fellow  of  Jefus  College  in  Cam-  The  unJ- 
bridge,  was  a  man  remarkable  in  that  univeriity  for  his  v 

,  and  frill  more  for  the  candour  and  difintereftedr-  ™nfullfd 
nefs  of  his  temper.  He  fell  one  evening  by  accident  into  kind's  mir- 
company  with  Gardiner,  now  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  Fox,  ri 
the  king's  almoner ;  and  as  the  bufmefs  of  the  divorce  be- 
came the  fubjecl:  of  converfation,  he  obferved  that  the  rea- 
dier!: way,  either  to  quiet  Henry's  confeience,  or  extort 
the  pope's  confent,  would  be  to  confult  all  the  univerfities 
of  Europe  with  regard  to  this  controverted  point:  If  they 
agreed  to  approve  of  the  king's  marriage  with  Catherine, 
his  rernorfes  would  naturally  ceafe;  if  they  condemned  it, 
the  pope  would  find  it  difficult  to  refift  the  felicitations  of 
a  monarch,  feconded  by  the  opinion  of  all  the 
learned  men  in  Christendom*.  When  the  king  was  in- 
formed of  the  propofal,  he  was  delighted  with  it;  and 
fwore,  with  more  alacrity  than  delicacy,  that  Cranmer  had 
got  the  right  fow  by  the  ear  :  He  fent  for  that  divine ;  en- 
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tc red  into  conversation  with  him;  conceived  a  high  opini- 
on of  his  virtue  and  understanding ;  engaged  him  to  write 
in  defence  of  the  divorce;  and  immediately,  in  profecu- 
tion  of  the  fcheme  propofed,  employed  his  agents  to 
collect  the  judgments  of  all  the  univerfities  in  Europe. 

Had  the  quLflion  of  Henry's  marriage  with  Catherine 
been  examined  by  the  principles  of  found  philofophy,  ex- 
en  pi  from  fuperftition,  it  feemed  not  liable  to  much  diffi- 
Thc  natural  rcafon  why  marriage  in  certain  de- 
is  prohibited  by  the  civil  laws,  and  condemned  by 
'he  moral  fentiments  of  all  nations,  is  derived  from  men's 
:o  preferve  purity  of  manners;  while  they  reflect:, 
:  f  a  commerce  of  love  were  authorifed  between  near 
relations,  the  frequent  opportunities  of  intimate  converfa- 
uon,  especially  during  early  youth,  would  introduce  an 
univerfal  diffolutenefs  and  corruption.  But  as  the  cuftoms 
of  countries  vary  considerably,  open  an  intercourfe  more 
or  lefs  restrained  between  different  families,  or  between 
the  feveral  members  of  the  fame  family,  we  find  that  the 
moral  precept  varying  with  its  caufe,  is  fufceptible,  with- 
out any  inconvenience,  of  very  different  latitude  in  the 
fcveral  ages  and  nations  of  the  world.  The  extreme  deli- 
cacy of  the  Greeks  permitted  no  communication  between 
perfons  of  different  fexes,  except  where  they  lived  under" 
the  fame  roof;  and  even  the  apartments  of  a  ftep^mother 
and  her  daughters  were  almoft  as  much  (hut  up  againft 
vifits  from  the  hufband's  fons,  as  againSt  thofe  from  any 
Stranger  or  more  diStant  relation :  Hence,  in  that  nation 
it  was  lawful  for  a  man  to  marry  not  only  his  niece,  but  his 
half-fiStor  by  the  father:  A  liberty  unknown  to  the  Romans 
and  other  nations,  where  a  more  open  intercourfe  was  au- 
thorifed between  the  fexes.  Reafoning  from  this  princi- 
ple it  would  appear,  that  the  ordinary  commerce  of  life 
among  great  princes  is  fo  obStru&ed  by  ceremony  and  nu- 
merous attendants,  that  no  ill  confeouence  would  refult 
among  them  from  marrying  a  brother's  widow;  cfpecially 
if  the  diipenfation  of  the  fupreme  prieft  be  previoufly  re- 
quired, in  order  to  juStify  what  may  in  common  cafes  be 
condemned,  and  to  hinder  the  precedent  from  becoming 
too  common  and  familiar.  And  as  Strong  motives  of  pup- 
lie  intereft  and  tranquillity  may  frequently  require  fuch  al- 
liances between  the  foreign  families,  there  is  the  lefs  rea- 
{on  for  extending  towards  them  the  full  rigour  of  the  rule 
which  has  place  among  individuals*. 

But,  in  oppofition  to  thefe   reafons,  and   many  more 
which  might  be  collected,  Henry  had  cuftom  and  prece- 


*  See.  ndte  [D]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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dent  on  his  fide  ;  the  principle  by  which  men  are  alrnofl  c  h  a  p. 
wholly  governed  in  their  actions  and  opinions.  The  mar-  xxx. 
rying  of  a  brother's  widow  was  fo  unufual,  that  no  other  ^  ~r~  -* 
inftance  of  it  could  be  found  in  any  hiftory  or  record  of  55°' 
any  Chriftian  nation;  and  though  the  popes  were  accuftom- 
ed  to  difpenfe  with  more  efllntial  precepts  of  morality, 
and  even  permitted  marriages  within  other  prohibited  de- 
grees, fuch  as  thofe  of  uncle  and  niece,  die  imaginations 
of  men  were  not  yet  reconciled  to  this  particular  exet 
of  his  authority.  Several  univerfities  of  Europe,  therefore, 
without  hefitation,  as  well  as  without  intercft  or  reward*, 
gave  verdict  in  the  king's  favour;  not  only  thofe  cf 
Trance,  Paris,  Orleans,  Bourges,  Toloufe,  Angiers, 
which  might  be  fuppofed  to  lie  under  the  influence  of  their 
prince,  ally  to  Henry;  hut  alio  thofe  of  Italy,  Venice, 
Ferrara,  Padua  ;  even  Bologna  itfelf,  though  under  the 
immediate  jurifdiction  of  Clement.  Oxford  alonef,  and 
Cambridge  J,  made  fome  difficulty ;  becaufe  thefe  univer- 
sities, alarmed  at  the  progrefs  of  Lutheranifm,  and  dread- 
ing a  defection  from  the  holy  fee,  fcrupled  to  give  their 
fanclion  to  meafures  whofe  confequences  they  feared  would 
prove  fatal  to  the  ancient  religion.  Their  opinion,  how- 
ever, conformable  to  that  of  the  other  univerfities  of  Eu- 
rope, was  at  loft  obtained;  and  the  king,  in  order  to  give 
more  weight  to  all  thefe  authorities,  engaged  his  nobility 
to  write  a  letter  to  the  pope,  recommending  his  caufe  to 
the  holy  father,  and  threatening  him  with  the  moft  dan- 
gerous confequences  in  cafe  of  a  denial  of  juftice|j.  The 
convocations  too,  both  of  Canterbury  and  York,  pro- 
nounced the  king's  marriage  invalid,  irregular,  and 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  with  which  no  human  power 
had  authority  to  difpenfe§.  But  Clement,  lying  frill  . 
der  the  influence  of  the  emperor,  continued  to  fummon 
the  king  to  appear,  cither  by  himfelf  or  proxy,  before  his 
tribnual  at  Rome  ;  and  the  king,  who  knew  that  he  could 
expect,  no  fair  trial  there,  refufed  to  fubmit  to  fuch  a  con- 
dition, aud  would  not  even  admit  of  any  citation,  which 
he  regarded  as  a  high  infult,  and  a  violation  of  his  royal 
prerogative.  The  father  of  Anne  Boleyn,  created  earl  of 
Wiltfhire,  carried  to  the  pope  the  king's  reafons  for  not 
appearing  by  proxy  ;  and,  as  the  firft  inftance  of  difre- 
ipecr.  from  England,  refufed  to  kifs  his  holinefs's  foot, 
which  he  very  gracioufly  held  out  to  him  for  that  \ 
pofefl. 

*  Herbert.     Burnet.  +  Y  -nd  Anf-.  Ox.  ;ih.  i.  p.  zz  -. 
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CHAP.  The  extremities  to  which  Henry  was  pufhed,  both 
,  XXX.  againft  the  pope  and  the  ecclefiaftical  order,  were  naturally 
difagreeable  to  cardinal  Wolfey ;  and  as  Henry  forefaw 
his  opposition,  it  is  the  moll  probable  reafon  that  can  be 
afiigned  for  his  renewing  the  profecution  againft  his  anci- 
ent favourite.  After  Wolfey  had  remained  fome  time  at 
Afher,  he  was  allowed  to  remove  to  Richmond,  a  palace 
which  he  had  received  as  a  prefent  from  Henry,  in  return 
for  Hampton-Court :  But  the  courtiers,  dreading  ftill  his 
vicinity  to  the  king,  procured  an  order  for  him  to  remove 
to  his  fee  of  York.  The  cardinal  knew  it  was  in  vain  to 
refift :  He  took  up  his  refidence  at  Cawood  in  Yorklhirc, 
where  he  rendered  himfelf  extremely  popular  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood by  his  affability  and  hofpitality* ;  but  he  was 
r.ot  allowed  to  remain  long  unmolefted  in  this  retreat. 
The  earl  of  Northumberland  received  orders,  without  re- 
gard to  Wolfey's  ecclefiaftical  character,  to  arreft  him  for. 
high  treafon,  and  to  conduct  him  to  London,  in  order  to 
his  trial.  The  cardinal,  partly  from  the  fatigues  of  his 
journey,  partly  from  the  agitation  of  his  anxious  mind,  was 
feized  with  a  diforder  which  turned  into  a  dyfentery  ;  and 
he  was  able,  with  fome  difficulty,  to  reach  Leicefter-ab- 
bey.  When  the  abbot  and  the  monks  advanced  to  receive 
him  with  much  refpect  and  reverence,  he  told  them  that 
he  was  come  to  lay  his  bones  among  them ;  and  he  imme- 
diately took  to  his  bed,  whence  he  never   rofe   more.     A 

Nov.  28.  little  before  he  expired  he  addrefTed  himfelf  in  the  follow- 
ing words  to  fir  William  Kingfton,  conftable  of  the 
Tower,  who  had  him  in  cuftody:  "  I  pray  you,  have 
"  me  heartily  recommended  unto  his  royal  majefty,  and 
"  befeech  him  on  my  hehalf  to  call  to  his  remembrance 
u  all  matters  that  have  pafTed  between  us  from  the  begin- 
"  ning,  efpecially  with  regard  to  his  bufinefs  with  the 
"  queen  ;  and  then  will  he  know  in  his  confcience  whe- 
"  ther  I  have  offended  him. 

"  He  is  a  prince  of  a  mofl  royal  carriage,  and  hath  a 
"  princely  heart ;  and  rather  than  he  will  mifs  or  want  any 
"  part  of  his  will,  he  will  endanger  the  one  half  of  his 
"  kingdom. 

c:  I  do  allure  you,  that  I  have  often  kneeled  before 
"  him,  fometimes  thre?  hours  together,  to  perfuade  him 
"  from  his' will  and  appetite;  but  could  not  prevail:  Had 
"  I  but  ferved  God  as  diligently  as  I  have  ferved  the  king,. 
"  he  would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  grey  hairs. 
"  But  this  is  the  juft  reward  that  I  muft  receive  for  my 
u  indulgent  pains  and  ftudy,  not  regarding  my  fervice  to 

*  Cavendiih.     Stowe,  p.  554. 
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"  God,  but  only  to  my  prince.     Therefore  let  me  advife  Chap. 

m,  if  you  be  one  of  the  privy-council,    as  by  your     XXX. 
"  wifdom  you  are  fit,  take  care  what  you  put  into  the  *■— v-— ' 
"  king's  head  :  For  you  can  never  put  it  out  again*."  I53°' 

Thus  died  this  famous  cardinal,  whofe  character  feems  Wolfey's 
to  have  contained  as  fingular  a  variety,  as  the  fortune  todeath- 
which  he  was  expofed.  The  obftinacy  and  violence  of  the 
king's  temper  may  alleviate  much  of  the  blame  which  fome 
of  his  favourite's  meafures  have  undergone ;  and  when  we 
confider,  that  the  fubfequent  part  of  Henry's  reign  was 
much  more  criminal  than  that  which  had  been  directed  by 
Wolfey's  counfels,  we  fhall  be  inclined  to  fufpect  thofe 
hiftorians  of  partiality,  who  have  endeavoured  to  load  the 
memory  of  this  minifter  with  fuch  violent  reproaches.  If 
in  foreign  politics  he  fometimes  employed  his  influence 
over  the  king,  for  his  private  purpofes  rather  than  his 
matter's  fervice,  which  he  boafted  he  had  folely  at  heart ; 
we  muft  remember  that  he  had  in  view  the  papal  throne ; 
a  dignity  which,  had  he  attained  it,  would  have  enabled 
him  to  make  Henry  a  fuitable  return  for  all  his  favours. 
The  cardinal  of  Amboife,  whofe  memory  is  refpected  in 
France,  alv/ays  made  this  apology  for  his  own  conduct, 
which  was  in  fome  refpect  fimilar  to  Wolfey's ;  and  we 
have  reafon  to  think  that  Henry  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  views  by  which  his  minifter  was  influenced,  and  took 
a  pride  in  promoting  them.  He  much  regretted  his  death, 
when  informed  of  it;  and  always  fpoke  favourably  of  his 
memory :  A  proof  that  humour  more  than  reafon,  or  any 
difcovery  of  treachery,  had  occafioned  the  laft  perfecutions 
inft  him. 

A   new  feffion  of  parliament  was  held,  together  with      *53T- 
a  convocation ;  and  the  king  here  gave  ftrons;  proofs  of  l6taian- 

,.  n  '  .  W  n  ■      •  .   °    '  .     A  pa>ha- 

nisextenuve  authority,  as  well  as  or  nis  intention  to  turn  it  ment. 
to  the  deprefHon  of  the  clergy.  As  an  ancient  ftatute,  now 
almoft.  obfolete,  had  been  employed  to  ruin  Wolley,  and 
render  his  exercife  of  the  legantine  power  criminal,  not- 
withstanding the  king's  permiflion ;  the  fame  law  was  now 
turned  againft  the  ecclefiaftics.  It  was  pretended  that  eve- 
ry one  who  had  fubmitted  to  the  legantine  court,  that  is, 
the  whole  church,  had  violated  the  ftatute  of  provifors ; 
and  the  attorney-general  accordingly  brought  an  indict- 
ment againfl  them-*-.  The  con-:  -  that  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  oppofe  reafon  or  equity  to  the  king's  abitrary 
will,  or  plead  that  their  ruin  would  have  been  the  certain 
confequence  of  not  fubrr.itting  to  Wolky's  commiflion, 
which  was  procured  by  Henry's                      .  fupported  by 

*  Cavort  f  Antic.  B  1.  up.  :o6. 
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CHAP,  his  authority-     They  chofe,  therefore,  to  throw  themfelves 
XXX.     on  the  mercy  of  their  fovercignv  and  they  agreed  to  pay 
,—*v-*-'  118,840  pounds  for  a  pardon*.    A  confeflion  was  likewife 
,53'"     extorted  from  them,  that  the  king  was  the  proteclor  and  the 
fupremt  head  of  the  church  and  clergy  of  England:  though 
fome  of  them  had  the  dexterity  to  get  a  claufe  inferted 
which  invalidated  the  whole  fubrniflkm,  and  which  ran  in 
thefe  terms,  in  fo  far  as  is  permitted  by  the  law  of  Chrijl. 
The  commons,  finding  that  a  pardon  was  granted  the 
clergy,  began  to  be  apprehcnfivc  for  themfelves  left  either 
they  fhould  afterwards  be  brought  into  trouble  on  account 
of  their  fubmiflion  to  the  legantine  court,    or  a  fupply   in 
like  manner  be  extorted  from  them  in  return  for  their  par- 
don.    They  therefore  petitioned  the  king  to   grant  a  re- 
miffion  to  his  lay  fubje&s ;  but  they  met  with  a   repulfe. 
He  told  them,  that  if  he  ever  chofe  to  forgive  their  offence, 
it  would  be  from  his  own  goodnefs,  not  from  their  appli- 
cation, left  he  mould  feem  to  be  compelled  to   it.       Some 
time  after,  when  they  defpaired  of  obtaining  this  concef- 
fion  he  was  pleafed  to  iflue  a  pardon  to  the  laity;    and    the 
commons  exprefled  great  gratitude  for  that  a£r.  of  clemen- 
cyf. 
i53a-         By  this- ftrift  execution  of  the   ftatute  of  provifors,  a 
great  part  of  the  profit,  and  ftill  more  of  the  power  of  the 
court  of  Rome  was  cut  off;  and  the   connexions  between 
the  pope  and  the  Englifh   clergy  were  in   fome   meafure 
diflblved.     The  next  feflion  found  both  king   and   parlia- 
15th  Jan.     ment  in  the  fame  difpofitions.     An  act.  was  parted   againft 
levying  the  annates  or    firft  fruits;}; ;    being  a  year's  rent 
Progrefs  of  of  all  the  bifhoprics  that  fell  vacant:  A  tax  which  was  im- 
thc  reform-  pofed  by  the  court  of  Rome  for  granting  bulls  to  the  new 
prelates,  and  which  was  found  to  amount  to  confiderable 
fums.     Since  the  fecond  of  Henry  VII.  no  lefs   than  one 
hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  pounds  had   been    transmitted 
to  Rome  on  account  of  this  claim  ;    which  the  parliament, 
therefore,  reduced  to  five  per  cent  on  all  the  epifcopal  be- 
nefices.    The  better  to  keep  the  pope  in  awe,    the   king 
was  entrufted  with  a  power  of  regulating  thefe  payments, 
and  of  confirming  or  infringing  this   act.   at  his   pleafurc  : 
And  it  was  voted,  that  any  cenfures  which  fhould   he  paf- 
fed  by  the  court  of  Rome  on  account  of  that  law  fhould  be 
entirely  difregarded;  and  that  mafs   fhould   be  faid,    and 
the   facraments  adminiftered,  as  if  no  fuch  cenfures  had 
been  iiTued. 

*  Hollingfhed,  p.  9*3.  f   Hall's  Chronicle.     Hol'i-g:7ied,  p.  923'. 

Baker,  p».ao8,.     .-.-   j  Burnet,  vol.  I  Collect.  No.  41.  Strype,  vol.  i.  p.  144. 
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■  >  feffion  the  commons  preferred  to  the  king  a  long  C  m  a  p. 
complaint  againft  the  abufes  and  oppreilions  of  the  eccle-     XXX. 
fiaftical  com  ts  ;   and  they  were  proceeding  to  enact  laws  for        **     ' 
rem  iem,  when  a  difference  arofe,    which   put   an 

end  to  the  feffion  before  the  parliament  had  hnifhed  all 
their  bufinefs.  It  was  become  a  cuftom  for  men  to  make 
fuch  fettlements  or  truft-deeds  of  their  lands  by  will,  that 
they  defrauded  not  only  the  king,  but  all  other  lords  of 
their  ward:,  marriages,  and  reliefs;  and  by  the  fame  arti- 
fice the  king  was  deprived  of  his  premier  feiun,  and  the 
prolits  of  the  livery,  which  were  no  inconfiderabie  bran- 
of  his  revenue.  Henry  made  a  bill  be  drawn  to  mo- 
derate, not  remedy  altogether,  this  abufc :  He  was  con- 
tented that  every  man  fhould  have  the  liberty  of  difpofing 
in  this  manner  of  the  half  of  his  land;  and  he  told  the  par- 
liament in  plain  terms,  "  If  they  would  not  take  a  rea- 
"  fonable  thing  when  it  was  offered,  he  would  fearch  out 
"  the  extremity  of  the  law,  and  then  would  not  offer 
"  them  (o  much  again."  The  lords  came  willingly  into 
his  terms ;  but  the  commons  rejected  the  bill :  A  lingular 
inffance,  where  Henry  might  fee  that  his  power  and  au- 
thority, though  extenlive,  had  yet  fome  boundaries.  The 
commons,  however,  found  reafon  to  repent  of  their  victo- 
ry. The  king  made  good  his  threats ;  he  called  together 
the  judges  and  ableft  lawyers,  who  argued  the  queftion  hi 
chancery;  and  it  was  decided,  that  a  man  could  not  by 
law  bequeath  any  part  of  his  lands  in  prejudice  of  his 
heir*. 

The  parliament  being  again  affernbled  afcer  afhort  pro- 
rogation, the  king  caufed  the  two  oaths  to  be  read  to 
them,  that  which  the  bifhops  took  to  the  pope,  and  that 
to  the  king,  on  their  installation;  and  as  a  contradiction 
might  be  fufpe£ted  between  them,  while  the  prelates  feem- 
ed  to  fwear  allegiance  to  two  fovereignsf,  the  parliament 
fhewed  their  intention  of  abolifhing  the  oath  to  the  pope, 
when  their  proceedings  were  fuddenly  flopped  by  the 
breaking  out  of  the  plague  at  Weftminfter,  which  occafi- 
oned  a  prorogation.  It  is  remarkable  that  one  Temfe 
■  ured  this  feffion  to  move,  that  the  houfe  fhould  addrefs 
the  king  to  take  back  the  queen,  and  ftop  the  profecution 
s  divorce.  This  motion  made  the  king  fend  for 
Audley  the  fpeaker ;  and  explain  to  him  the  fcruples  with 
which  his  confeience  had  long  been  burdened ;  fqrupfcs, 
he  faid,  which  had  proceeded  from  no  wanton  appetite, 
Vol.  III.  P 

*  Burner,  vol.  i  p.  116.     Hall.     Parliamentary  Hiftory, 
■J    Burnit,  vol.  i.  p.  123,  124. 
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°  xx4  ?*  wJlIch  had  2r^en  after  thc  *"ervours  of  vnuth  were  paft,  and: 
^2^^  which  were  confirmed  by  the  concurring  fentimcnts  of  a] J 
1532.  ^e  learned  focieties  ,in  Europe.  Except  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  he  added,  it  was  never  heard  of  that  any  man 
had  elpoufed  two  fifters  ;  but  he  himfclf  had  the  misfortune 
he  believed,  to  be  the  firft  Chriftian  man  that  had  ever, 
married  his  brother's  widow*. 

After  the  prorogation  fir  Thomas  IVJore  the  chan- 
cellor, forefeeing  that  all  the  mexfures  of  the  king  and  par- 
liament led  to  a  breach  with  the  church  of  Rome,  and  to 
an  alteration  of  religion,  with  which  his  principles  would 
not  permit  him  to  concur,  defircd  leave  to  refign  the  great 
feal ;  and  he  defcended  from  this  high  fration  with  more 
.joy  and  alacrity  than  he  had  mounted  up  to  it.  The  aufte- 
rjty  of  this  man's  virtue,  and  the  fan£tity  of  his  manners, 
had  no  wife  encroached  on  the  gentlenefs  of  his  temper, 
or  even  diminifhed  that  frolic  and  gaiety  to  which  he  was 
naturally  inclined.  He  fported  with  ail  the  varieties  of 
fortune  into  which  he  was  thrown;  and  neither  the  pride 
naturally  attending  a  high  ftation,  nor  the  melancholy  in- 
cident to  poverty  and  retreat,  could  ever  lay  hold  of  his 
fercne  and  equal  fpirit.  While  his  family  difcovered  fymp- 
toms  of  forrow  on  laying  down  the  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence to  which  they  had  been  aceuftomed,  he  drew  a~fub- 
jeer.  of  mirth  fronv  their  diftrefles ;  and  made  them  afhamed 
of  lofing  even  a  moment's  chcerfuinefs  on  account  of  fuch 
trivial  misfortunes*  The  king,  who  had  entertained  a 
high  opinion  of  his  virtue,  received  his  refignatk?n  with 
fome  difficulty  j  and  he  delivered  the  great  feal  foon- after 
to  fir  Thomas  Audley, 

During  thefe  tranfactions  in  England,  and  thefe  inva- 
fipns'of  the  papal  and  ecclefiaftical  authority,  the  court  of 
Rome  was  not  without  folicitude;  and  (he  entertained  jufr. 
appfehenfions  cf  lofing  entirely  her  authority  in  England ; 
the  kingdom  which  of  all  others  had  long  been  the  mofr. 
devoted  to  the  h.oly  fee,  and  which  had  yielded  it  the  moil 
imple  revenue..  While  the  Imperial  cardinals  pumed  Cle- 
ment to  proceed  to. extremities  againft  the  king,  his  more 
moderate  and. impartial  counfelk>rs  reprefented  to  him  the 
indignity  of  his  proceeding? ;  that  a  great  monarch,  who 
had  fignalifed  bimfelf  both  by  his  pen  and  his  fword  in  the 
caufe  of  the  pope,  Should  be  denied  a  favour  which -he  de- 
manded on  fuck  juil  ground?,  and  which  had  fcarctly  ever 
before  been  refu fed  to  any  perfon  of  his  rank  and  {ration. 
Notwithftanding  thefe  remonit  ranees,  the  queen's  appeal 
■.  was  received  at  Rome i  the  king  was  cited  to  appear;  and 

.  ..*.  Herbert.     Kail,  fol.  305. 
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fever  A  confiftorics  were  held  to  examine  the  \  :  a  p. 

their  marriage.     Henry  was  determined  not  to  fend  any  XXX. 
proxy  to  plead  his  caufe  before  this  court:    He  only 


d  fir  Edward  Karne  and  Dr.  Bonner,  in  quality  of      l5:>2' 
excufators,  h  they  were  called,  to  carry  his  apology  for 
not  paying  that  deference  to  the  papal  authority.     The 
prerogatives  of  his  crown,  he  faid,  muft  be  facrificed  if 
he  allowed  appeals  from  his  own  kingdom:    and  as  the 
queftion  regarded  confeience,   not  power  or  intereft,  no 
proxy  could  fupply  his  place,  or  convey  that  fatisfa£tion 
which  the  dictates  of  his  own  mind  alone  could  confer. 
In  order  to  fuport  himfelf  in  this  meafure,  and  add  greater 
fecurity  to  his  intended  defection  from  Rome,  he  procured 
an  interview  with  Francis  at  Boulogne  and  Calais,  where  mh  C&. 
he  renewed  his  perfonal  friendfhip  as  well  as  public  alliance 
with  that  monarch,  and  concerted  all  meafures  for  their 
mutual  defence.     He  even  employed  arguments,  by  which 
he  believed  he  had  perfuaded  Francis  to  imitate  his  exam- 
ple,   in  withdrawing  his  obedience  from  the   bifhop    of 
Rome,  and  adminiftering  ecclefiaflical  affairs  without  hav- 
ing farther  recourfe  to  that  fee.     And  being  now  fully  de- 
termined in  his  own  mind,  as  well  as  refolute  to  ftand  all  14th  Nov. 
confequences,   he  privately  celebrated  his  marriage  with 
Anne  Boleyn,  whom  he  had  previoufly  created  marchionefs 
of  Pembroke.     Rouland  Lee,  foon  after  railed  to  the  bi- 
fhopric  of  Coventry,  officiated  at  the  marriage.    The  duke 
of  Norfolk,  uncle  to  the  new  queen,  her  father,  mother, 
and  brother,  together  with  Dr.  Cranmer,  were  prefent  at 
the  ceremony*.      Anne  became  pregnant  foon  after   her 
marriage  j  and  this  event  both  gave  great  fatisfaition  to 
the  king,  and  was  regarded  by  the  people  as  a  ftrong  proof 
of  the  queen's  former  modefty  and  virtue. 

The  parliament  was  again  affembled;  and  Henry,  in      1533. 
on  with  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  proceed-  4th  *'&• 
thofe  gradual  and  fecure  iteps  by  which  they  A 
ned  their  connexions  with  the  fee  of  Rome,  and  re- 
preffed  the  ufurpations  of  the  Roman  pontiff*.      An   aci 
made  againft  all  appeals  to  Rome  in  caufes  of  matri- 
.7,  divorces,  wills,  and  other  fuits  cognizable  in  ec- 
1  courts;  appeals  efteemed  difhonourable  to  the 
kingdom,  by  fubje&ing  it  to  a  foreign  jurifdiction;  and 
found  to  be  very  vexatious,  by  the  expence  and  the  delay 
of  justice  which  neceffarily  attended  themf.     The  more 
to  ihow  his  diiVegard  to  the  pope,  Henry,  finding  the  new 
queen's  pregnancy  to  advance,  publicly  owned  his  marr  i- 
ag'e;  and  in  order  to  i\  doubts  with  regard  to     t? 

•   Hsiher*,  p.  340,    &K  A    •  |  ttm.  VIII.   -.  ft. 
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chap,  lawfulnefs,  he  prepared  meafures  for  declaring  by  a  formal 
J^^-'v  k"ntence  the  invalidity  of  his  marriage  with  Catherine :  A 
^y^"^  fentence  which  ought  naturally  to  have  preceded  his  efpouf- 

April  i2.     'lnS  of"  Anne-*. 

The  king,  even  amidft  his  fcruples  and  remorfes  on 
account  of  his  fir  ft  marriage,  had  always  treated  Catherine 
with  refpecr.  and  diftin&ion;  and  he  endeavoured,  by  every 
foft  and  perfuafrve  art,  to  engage  her  to  depart  from  her 
appeal  to  Rome,  and  her  oppofition  to  his  divorce.  Find- 
ing her  obftinate  in  maintaining  the  juftice  of  her  caufe,  he 
had  totally  forborne  all  vifrts  and  intercourfe  with  her;  -and 
had  defircd  her  to  make  choice  of  any  one  of  his  palaces 
in  which  fhe  fhould  pleafe  to  refide.  She  had  fixed  iier 
abode  for  fome  time  at  Amphill,  near  D unliable ;  and  it 
was  in  this  latter  town  that  Cranmer,  now  created  archbi- 
lothMay.  fliop  of  Canterbury  on  the  death  of  Warhamf,  was  ap- 
pointed to  open  his  court  for  examining  the  validity  of  her 
marriage.  The  near  neighbourhood  of  the  place  was-chofen, 
in  order  to  deprive  her  of  all  plea  of  ignorance  ;  and  as  fhe 
made  no  anfwer  to  the  citation,  either  by  herfelf  or  ptoxy, 
fhe  was  declared  contumacious ;  and  the  primate  proceeded 
to  the  examination  of  the  caufe.  The  evidences  of  Arthur's 
confummation  of  his  marriage  were  anew  produced  ;  the 
opinions  of  the  univerfities  were  read,  together  with  the 
judgment  pronounced  two  years  before  by  the  convocations 
both  of  Canterbury  and  York ;  and  after  thefe  preliminary 
fteps  Cranmer  proceeded  to  a  fentence,  and  annulled 
king's  marriage  with  Catherine  as  unlawful  and 
By  a  fubfequent  fentence  he  ratified  the  marriage  with 
Anne  Boleyn,  who  fcon  after  was  publicly  crowned  queen 
with  all  the  pomp  and  dignity  fuited  to  that  ceremony^. 
To  complete  the  king's  fa tis faction  on  the  conclufion  of 
this  intricate  and  vexatious  affair,  fhe  was  fafely  delivered 

7th  Sept.  of.  a  daughter,  who  received  the  name  of  Elizabeth,  and 
who  afterwards  fwayed  the  fceptre  with  fuch  renown  and 
felicity.  Henry  was  fo  much  delighted  with  the  birth  of 
this  child,  that  foon  after  he  conferred  on  her  the  title  of 
princefs  of  Wales}1,;  a  ftep  fomewhat  irregular;  as  fhe 
could  only  be  prefumptive,  not  apparent  heir  of  the  crown. 
But  he  had,  during  his  former  marriage,  thought  proper  to 
honour  his  daughter  Mary  with  that  title;  and  he  was  de- 
termined to  beftow  on  the  offspring  of  his  prefent  marriage 
the  fame  mark  of  diftinclion,  as  well  as  to  exclude  the  elder 
princefs  f;om  all  hopes  of  the  fucceflion.  His'  regard  for  the 
new  queen  feemed  rather  to  increafe  than  diminifh  by  his 

•  Collier,   vol.  ii.  p.  31.  and  Records,  No.  8. 

•f  Sec  note  [E]  at  ths  end  of  the  volume. 
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a  throne, 
nad  fet  her  a  diftance,  ^J 

mixture  of  lev  I   indulgence,  had  long  managed  fo       Jji' 

fpirit  as  that  of  Henry,     in  order  to  e; 
nuch  as  p  1  marks  of  his  uril   nitirrige,  lord 

.  fent  to  the  unfortunate  and 
i  her  that  (he  was  thenceforth  to  be  treated   0 
.  and  ail 
e  in  thai 
flie  continued;  naintainin 

;  and  fhe  would  admit 
who  did  not  approach  her  with  the  accuftomed  ceremonial. 
Henry,  forgetting  ds  her,  t 

ill  fuch  of  her  lervants  as  c 
with  Is  in  this  particular ;  but  was  nev 

lake  her  r<  ^nd  prete 

When    int  d  to  Roi 

urious  to  the  authority  and, re 
of  the  holy  fee,  .e  was  in  a  i 

of  the  Imperial  faction   urged   the  pope  to  | 
ceed  to  a  definitive  lenience,  and  to  d 
ders  againfi  Henry.     But  Clement  d  no  fartl 

a  the  nullity  of  Cr 
at  of  Henry's  fccorwi  m 
nmunication,  if  before  the  fir 

:id  not  replace   every  thing  in 
o  it  form i  h.     An  event  ha< 

ndcred  hii  ai- 

The  pope  h 

duke  of  Or! 

■ 
i  much  h;  An  intervie 

♦Herbert, 
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C  r  .a,  p.  Had  this  connexion  of  France  with  the  court  of  Rome 
:JOC  taken  place  a  few  'years  foonds,.  there  had  been  little  diffi- 
K~~>~~J'  culty  in  adjufting  the  quarrel  with  Henry.  The  king's 
?j$i  requcft  was  an  ordinary  one;  and  the  lame  plenary  power 
of  the  pope,  which  had  granted  a  difpenfation  for  his  ef- 
poiiiing  of  Catherine,  could  eafily  have  annulled  the  mar- 
riage. But  in  the  progrefs  of  the  quarrel  the  ftate  of  af- 
fairs was  much  changed  on- both,  fides..  Henry  had  fhalcen 
off  much  of  that  revaence.  which  he  had  early  imbibed  for 
the  apoflolic  fee;  and  finding  that  hisTubje£ts  of  all  ranks 
had  taken  part  with  him,  and  willingly,  complied  with  his 
measures  for  breaking  off  foreign  dependance,-  he  had  be- 
gun to  relifh  his  fpiritu-d  authority,  and  would  fcardely,  it 
was  apprehended,  be  induced  to  renew  his  fubmiflions  to 
the  Roman  pontiff".  .The.  pope,  on  the  other  hand,  now 
ran  a  manifeftrifque  of  infringing  his  authority  by  a  com- 
pliance with  the  king ;  and  as  a  fentence  of  divorce  could 
no  longer  be  reded  on  nullities  in  Julius's  bull,  but  would 
be  conftrued  as  an  acknowledgment  of  papal  ufurpations, 
it  was  forefeen  that  the  Lutherans  would  thence  take  oc- 
casion of  triumph,  and  would  perfevere  more  obftinately 
in  their  prefent  principles.  But  notwithstanding  thefe 
obflacles,  Francis  did  not  defpair  of  mediating  an  agree- 
ment. He  obferved  that  the  king  had  ftill  fome  remains 
of  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  catholic  church,  and  was  ap- 
prehenfive  of  the  confequences  which  might  enfue  from 
too  violent  innovation.  He  faw  the  intereft  that  Clement 
had  in  preferving  the  obedience  of  England,  which  was 
one  of  the  richeft  jewels  in  the  papal  crown.  And  he 
hoped  that  thefe  motives  on  bc$h  fides  would  facilitate  a 
mutual  agreement,  and  would  forward  the  effedls  of  his 
good  offices. 

Francis  firft  prevailed  on  the  pope  to  promife,  that  if 
the  king  would  fend  a  proxy  to  Rome,  and  thereby  fubmit 
i53+-  his  caule  to  the  holy  fee,  he  fhould  appoint  commiiiloners 
to  meet  at  Cambray,  and  form  the  procefs;  and  he  fhould 
immediately  afterwards  pronounce  the  fentence  of  divorce 
required  of  him.  Bellay,  bifhop  of  Paris,  was  next  difpatch- 
ed  to  London,  and  obtained  a  promife  from  the  king,  that  he 
would  fubmit  his  caufe  to  the  Roman  confiftory,  provided 
the  cardinals  of  the  Imperial  faction  were  excluded  from 
it,     The  prelate  carried  this  verbal  promife  to  Rome;  and 

King's  fin-.i  the  pope  agreed,  that  if  the  king  would  fign  a  written  a- 

vvLi:  grecment  to  the  fame  purpofe,  his  demands  fhould  be  fully 

complied  with.     A  day  was  appointed  for  the  return  of  the 

nelTtngers;  and  all  Europe  regarded  this  affair,  which  had 

threatened  z  violent  rupture  between  England  and  the  Re- 
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mi  in  church,  as  drawing  towards  an  amicable  conclufion*.  q  n  A  p. 
Eut  the  greateft  affairs  often  depend  on  the  moft  frivolous     : 

incidents.     The  courier  who  carried  the  king's  written  ' ■ ' 

promife  was  detained  beyond  the  day  appointed :  News  M^^' 
was  brought  to  Rome  that  a  libel  had  been  publifhed  in 
England  againft  the  court  of  Rome,  and  a  farce  afted  be- 
fore the  king  in  derifion  of  the  pope  and  cardinals-}-.  The 
pope  and  cardinals  entered  into  the  conliflory  enflamed 
with  anger ;  and  by  a  precipitate  fentence  the  man  ia?e  of 
Henry  and  Catherine  was  pronounced  valid,  and  Henry 
declared  to  be  excommunicated  if  he  refufed  to  adhere  to 
it.  Two  days  after  the  courier  arrived;  and  Clement,  who 
had  been  hurried  from  his  ufual  prudence,  found,  that  tho* 
he  heartily  repented  of  this  hafty  meafure,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  retract  it,  or  replace  affairs  on  the  fame 
footing  as  before. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  pope,  had  he  conducted  him-- 
felf  with  ever  (o  great  moderation  and  temper,  could  hope, 
during  the  life-time  of  Henry,  to  have  regained  much  au- 
thority or  influence  in  England.     That  monarch  was  of  r.  i5t]l  Jar,« 
temper  both  impetuous  and  obftinate  ;  and  having  proceed- 
ed fo  far  in  throwing  off  the  papal  yoke,  he  never  could 
ao;ain  have  been  brought  tamely  to  bend  his  neck  to  it. 
Even  at  the  time  when  he  was  negotiating  a  reconciliation 
with  Rome,  he  cither  entertained  fo  little  hopes  of  fuccefs, 
or  was  fo  indifferent  about  the  event,  that  he  had  afTem- 
bled  a  parliament,  and  continued  to  enact  laws  totally  de- 
ftrudtive  of  the  papal  authority.     The   people   had   been 
prepared  by  degrees  for  this  great  innovation.     Each  pre-  a  parlia- 
ceding   fefliori  had  retrenched  fomewhat  from  the  power  m-nl- 
and  profits  of  the  pontiff.     Care  had  been  taken,  during 
fome  years,  to  teach  the  nation  that  a  general  council  was 
much  fuperior  to  a  pope.    But  now  a  bifhop  preached  >: 
ry  Sunday  at  Paul's  crofs,  in  order  to  inculcate  the  doc- 
trine, that  the  pope  was  entitled  to  no  authority  at  all  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  his  own  diocefe^.     The  proceedings 
of  the  parliament  mowed  that  they  had  entirely  adopted 
this  opinion;  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  fcii 
after  having   procured  a  favourable  feritenoe   from  Re; 
which  would  have  removed  all 

fecon  fjccefTicn,  n;  ed  have 

on  terms  of  .,  ith  the  Roman  pontiff,  but  ne- 

ver would  have  fur;  to  him  an  . 

of  his  aflu  ::ve.     The  ir  :  of  the  hwi 

':;ons  taken  at  Rome, 
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CHAP-      All  mjfffi^ptfranade  to  tlw  apoftojic  chamber ; 
XXX.      viiioxjs,  hulls,  diipenfittions,  were  aboliflied ;  Monafteries 

**— v~— '  were  fubjected  to  the  vifitatHfcn  and  government  of  the 
I53*'  king,  alone  :  The  law  for  puniihing  heretics-  wu$,bkhI«- 
rated;  the  ordinary  was  prohibited  from  impni< 
trying  any  perfon  upon  fufpicion  alone,  without  present- 
ment by  two  lawful  wkaehcs>;  and  it  was  declared,  that 
to,  fpeak  againil  the  pope's  authority  was  no  hercfy:  Bi- 
fhops  were  to  be  appointed:  by  a  conge  (Velirc  from  the 
crown,  or,  in  cafe  of  the  dean  and  chapter's  refuki,  bv 
letters  patent;  and  no  recourfe  was  to  be  had  to  Rome  fur 
pails,  bulls,,  or  provifions :  Campeggi';  and  (rhir.ucci, 
two  Italians,  were  deprived  of  the  biihopric1 
and  Worceiter,  which  they  had  hitherto  ei 
law  which  had  been  formerly  made  againft  paying  annates 
or  firft  fruits,  but  which  had  been  left  in  the  king's-  power 
to  fufpend  or  enforce,  was  finally  eftablifhed :  Andafub- 
mhHon  which  was  exacted  two  veara  before  from  the  cler- 
gy, and  which  had  been  obtained  with  grea:  difficulty,  re- 
ceived this  feflion  the  function  of  parliamentf.  In  this 
fubmifuon  the  clergy  acknowledged  that  convocations 
ought  to  be  afTembled  by  the  king's  authority  only;  they 
promife  to  enacl:  no  new  canons  without  his  confent ;  and 
they  agreed thathe  fhould  appoint  thirty-two  commiffif  •■ 
in  order  to  examine  the  old  canons,  and  abrogate  fuch  as 
fhould  be  found  prejudicial  to  his  royal  prerogative)!.  An 
appeal  was  alfo  allowed  from  the  bifhop's  court  to  the  king 
in  Chancery. 

But  the  moil  important  law  paffed  this  fefHon,  was 
that  which  regulated  the  fucceflion  to  the  crown :  The 
marriage  of  the  king  with  Catherine  was  declare 
ful,  void,  and  of  no  effect:  The  primate's  ferrtence  an- 
nulling it  was  ratified:  And  the  marriage  with  queen 
Anne  was  eftablifhed  and  confirmed.  The  crown 
appointed    to   defcend   to   the   iffue  of  this  marriage,  and 

.March  30.   failing  them  to  the  king's  heirs  for  ever.     An  oath  likewife 
was  enjoined  to  be  taken  in  favour  of  this  order  of  fuccef- 
fion,  under  the  penalty  of  imprifonment  during  the  kii 
pleafure,  and  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels.     And 
llander  againft  the  king,  queen,  or   their   iflue;  was   fub- 
je&ed  to  the  penalty  of  mifprifion  of  trcafon.     After  thefe 
compliancy  the  parliament  was  prorogued;  and  I 
{0  contemptuous  towards  the  pope,  and  fo  deftrudl: 
his  authority,  were  pafled  at  the  very  time  that  Chment 
pronounced  his  hafty  fehtence  againft  the  king.     He 

.    *  Le  Neve's  Fafti  Ecclef.  Angl.  f  25  H.  8.  c.    10. 

|;   CoKier,-vol.  ii.  p.  -60,  70. 
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ntment  againft  queen  Catherine,  on  account   of  her  c  H  a  l\ 
obftinacy,  was  the  reafon  why  he  excluded  her  daughter      xxx 
from   all  hopes  of  fucceeding  to  the  crown  ;  contrary  to  ' — ' — J 
hisflrft   intentions  when  he  began  the  procefs  of  divorce,      *534" 
i  of  difpenfation  for  a  fecond  marriage. 
The  king  found  his  ecclefiaftical  fubjec"h  as  compliant 
as  the  laity.     The  convocation  ordered  that  the  a<&  agaittft 
appeals  to  Rome,  together  with  the  king's  appeal  from  the 
pope  to  a  general  council,  fhould  be  affixed  to  the  doors  of 
all  the  churches  in  the  kingdom:  And  they   voted  that  the 
bifhop  of  Rome  had  by  the  law  of  God  no  more  jurifdic- 
tion  in  England  than  any  other  foreign  bifhop  ;  and  that 
the  authority  which  he  and  his  predeceiTbrs  had  there  exer- 
cifed  was  only  by  ufurpation,  and  by  the  fufferancc  of  Encr- 
lifh  princes.     Four  perfons  alone  oppofed  this  vote  in  the 
lower  houfe,  and  one  doubted.     It  pafied  unanimoufly  in    ' 
the  upper.     The  bifhops  went  fo  far  in  their  compiaifancc, 
that  they  took  out  new  commiffions  from  the  crown,  in 
which  al!   their  fpiritual  and  epifcopal   authority  was  ex- 
prefsly   affirmed   to   be  derived   ultimately  from  the  civil 
magiftrate,  and  to  be  entirely  dependant  on  his  good  plea- 
fure*. 

The  oath  regarding  the  fucceffion  was  generally  taken 
ughotit    the   kingdom.      Filher   bifhop    of  Rocheftery 
and  fir   Thomas  More,  were  the  only  perfons  of  note  that 
entertained    fcruples   with  regard  to  its  legality.     Filher 
was  obnoxious  on  account  of  forne  practices  into  which  his 
credulity,  rather   than   any  bad  intentions,  feems  to  have 
betrayed  him,     But  More  was  the  perfon  of  greateft  repu- 
tation in  the  kingdom   for   virtue  and  integrity ;  and  as  it 
was  believed  that  his  authority  would  have  influence  on  the 
fentiments  of  others,  great  pains  were  taken  to  convince 
him  of  the  lawfulnefs  of  the  oath.     He   declared  that  he 
had  no  fcruple  with  regard  to  the  fuccemou,  and   thought 
that  the  parliament  had  full  power  to  fettle  it :  He  offered 
aw  an  oath  himfeif,  which  wouklenfure  his  allegiance 
to  the  heir  appointed ;  but  he  refufed  the  oath  prefcribed  by 
.   becaufe  the  preamble  of  that  oath  aflerted  the  legality 
i   marriage  with   Anne,  and  thereby  implied 
:-  marriage  with  Catherine  was  unlawful  and 
.amer  the  primate,  and  Cromwell,  now  here- 
of ilate,  who  highly  loved  and  eiieemsd  Mo:^  en- 
ted  him  to  lay  afide  his  fcmples ;  ?,nd  their  friendly  irn- 
cd  to  weigh  more  with  him  than  all  the  pel 
Ending  his  refuiV.iv.     He  periiired,  however,  in 
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C  h  A  P.  a  mild  though  firm  mariner,  to  maintain  his  refolution;  and 

xxx-     the   king,  irritated  againft  him  as  well  as  Fifher,  ordered 

*— -v— -■'   both  to  be  indicted  upon  the  ftatute,  and  committed  prifon- 

1J34'      ers  to  the  Tower. 
3d  Nov.  The  parliament  being  again  aflembled,  conferred   on 

the  king  the  title  of  the  only  fupreme  head  on  earth  of  the 
church  ofEnglandjasthey  had  already  inverted  him  with  all 
the  real  power  belonging  to  it.  In  this  memorable  ac~r,  the 
parliament  granted  him  power,  or  rather  acknowledged  his  in- 
herent power,  "  to  vifit,  and  reprefs,  redrefs,  reform,  order, 
"  correct,  reftrain,  or  amend  all  errors,  herefies,  abufes,  of- 
"  fences,  contempts,  and  enormities,  which  fell  under  any 
u  fpiritual  authority  or  jurifdi&ion*."  They  alfo  declared 
it  treafon  to  attempt,  imagine,  or  fpeak  evil  againft  the 
king,  queen,  or  his  heirs,  or  to  endeavour  depriving  rhem 
of  their  dignities  or  titles.  They  gave  him  a  right  to  all 
the  annates  and  tithes  of  benefices,  which  had  formerly 
been  paid  to  the  court  of  Rome.  They  granted  him  a 
fubfidy  and  a  fifteenth.  They  attainted  More  and  Fifher 
for  mifprifion  of  treafon.  And  they  completed  the  union 
of  England  and  Wales,  by  giving  to  that  principality  all 
the  benefit  of  the  Englifh  laws. 

Thus  the  authority  of  tha  popes,  like  all  exorbitant 
power,  was  ruined  by  the  excefs  of  its  acquifitions,  and 
by  ftretching  its  pretenfions  beyond  what  it  was  pofiible  for 
any  human  principles  or  prepofTeffions  to  fuftain.  Indul- 
gences had  in  former  ages  tended  extremely  to  enrich  the 
holy  fee  j  but  being  openly  abufed,  they  ferved  to  excite 
the  firft  commotions  and  oppofition  in  Germany.  The 
prerogative  of  granting  difpenfations  had  alfo  contributed 
much  to  attach  all  the  fovereign  princes  and  great  families 
in  Europe  to  the  papal  authority ;  b at  meeting  with  an  un- 
lucky concurrence  of  circumftances,  was  now  the  caufe 
why  England  feparated  herfelf  from  the  Romifh  communi- 
on. The  acknowledgment  of  the  king's  fupremacy  intro- 
duced there  a  greater  fimplicity  in  the  government,  by 
uniting  the  fpiritual  with  the  civil  power,  and  preventing 
difputes  about  limits,  which  never  could  be  exactly  deter- 
mined, between  the  contending  jurifdi&ions.  A  way  was 
alfo  prepared  for  checking  the  exorbitances  of  fuperftition, 
and  breaking  thofe  (hackles  by  which  all  h«man  reafon, 
policy,  and  induftry,  had  Co  long  been  encumbered.  The 
prince,  it  may  be  fuppofed,  being  head  of  the  religion,  as 
well  as  of  the  temporal  jurifdi&ion  of  the  kingdom,  though 
he  might  fometimes  employ  the  former  as  an  engine  of  go- 
vernment, had  no  intereft,  like  the  Roman  pontiff,  in  nou- 

*  *6  H.  8.  c.  r, 
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riming  its'  exceflive  growth;  and,  except  when  blinded  by  C  h  a  p. 
>rance  or  bigotry,  would   be  fure  to  retain  it     XXX. 
iin  tolerable    limits,  and  prevent  its  abufes.     And  on       ~,_  ~* 
the   whole,  there  followed  from  this  revolution  many  be-       5"4' 
n?ficial  confluences;  though  perhaps  neither  forefeen  nor 
intended  by  theperfons  who  had  the  chief  hand  in  conduct- 
ing it. 

While  Henry  proceeded  with  fo  much  order  and  tran- 
quillity in  changing  the  national  religion,  and  while  bis 
authority  feemed  entirely  fecure  in  England,  he  was  held  in 
iome  inquietude  by  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  Ireland  and  in 
Scotland. 

The  earl  of  Kildare  was  deputy  of  Ireland,  under  the 
duke  of  Richmond,  the  king's  natural  fon,  who  bore  the 
title  of  lieutenant;  and  as  Kildare  was  accufed  of  fome  vi- 
olences againlr.  the  family  of  Oflbry,  his  hereditary  ene- 
mies, he  was  fummoned  to  anfwer  for  his  conduct.  He 
left  his  authority  in  the  hands  of  his  fon,  who  hearing  that 
ither  was  thrown  into  prifon,  and  was  in-  danger  of  his 
immediately  took  up  arms,  and  joining  himfelf  to 
Oneale,  Ocarrol,  and  other  Irifh  nobility,  committed  ma- 
ny ravages,  murdered  Allen  archbifhop  of  Dublin,  and 
laid  fiege  to  that  city.  Kildare  meanwhile  died  in  prifon, 
and  his  fon,  perfevering  in  his  revolt,  made  applications  to 
the  emperor,  who  promifed  him  afliftance.  The  king  was 
obliged  to  fend  over  fome  forces  to  Ireland,  which  i'o  ha- 
raffed  the  rebels,  that  this  young  nobleman,  finding  the 
emperor  backward  in  fulfilling  his  promifes,  was  reduced 
to  the  neceflity  of  furrendering  himfelf  prifoner  to  lord 
Leonard  Gray,  the  new  deputy,  brother  to  the  marquis  of 
Dorfet.  He  was  carried  over  to  England,  together  with 
his  five  uncles  ;  and  after  trial  and  conviction  they  were  all 
brought  to  public  juftice;  though  two  of  the  uncles,  in  or- 
der to  five  the  family,  had  pretended  to  join  the  king's 
party. 

The  earl  of  Angus  had  acquired  the  entire  afcendant  in 
Scotland;  and  having  gotten  pofieilion  of  the  king's  per- 
fjn,  then  in  early  youth,  he  was  able,  by  means  of  that 
advantage,  and  by  employing  the  power  of  his  own  family, 
tain  the  reins  of  government.  The  queen-dowager, 
however,  kis  co.nfort,  bred  him  great  difturbance.  iCor 
hiving  feparated  herfelf  from  him,  on  account  of  fome 
jealouiies  and  difgufts,  and  having  procured  a  divorce,  fhe 
had  married  another  man  of  quality,  of  the  name  of  Stu- 
art; and  ihe  joined  all  the  difcontented  nobility  who  op- 
pofed  Angus's  authority.  James  himfelf,  was  diffatisfied 
with  the  flavery  to  which  he  was  reduced ;  and  by  fecret 
correfpondence  he  incited  firir  Walter  Scot,  then  the  earl 
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C  H  a  P.  of  Lenox,  to  attempt  by  force  of  arms  the  freeing  him 
xxx.  from  the  hands  of  Angus.  Both  enterprifes  failed  of  fuc- 
-  ~~ ,_,J  cefs  ;  but  James,  impatient  of  reftraint,  found  means  at 
*534"  laft  of  efcaping  to  Stirling,  where  his  mother  then  refided; 
and  having  fummoned  all  the  nobility  to  attend  him,  he 
overturned  the  authority  of  the  Douglafles,  and  obliged 
Angus  and  his  brother  to  fly  into  England,  where  they 
were  protected  by  Henry.  The  king  of  Scotland,  being 
now  arrived  at  years  of  majority,  took  the  government  in- 
to his  own  hands ;  and  employed  himfelf  with  great  fpirit 
and  valour  in  reprefling  thofe  feuds,  ravages,  and  diforders, 
which,  though  they  difturbed  the  courfe  of  juftice,  ferved 
to  fupport  the  martial  fpirit  of  the  Scots,  and  contributed 
by  that  means  to  maintain  the  national  independency.  He 
-was  defirous  of  renewing  the  ancient  league  with  the 
French  nation ;  but  finding  Francis  in  clofe  union  with 
•England,  and  on  that  account  fomewhat  cold  in  hearkening 
to  his  propofals,  he  received  the  more  favourably  the  ad- 
vances of  the  emperor,  who  hoped  by  means  of  fuch  an 
ally  to  breed  difturbance  to  England.  He  offered  the  Scot- 
tish king  the  choice  of  three  princcfTes,  his  own  near  rela- 
tions, and  all  of  the  name  of  Mary ;  his  fifter  the  dowager 
of  Hungary,  his  niece  a  daughter  of  Portugal,  or  his  cou- 
•  fin  the  daughter  of  Henry,,  whom  he  pretended  to  difpofe 
of  unknown  to  her  father.  James  was  more  inclined  to 
the  latter  propofal,  had  it  not  upon  reflection  been  found 
impracticable  j  and  his  natural  propenfity  to  France  at  laft 
prevailed  over  all  other  confiderations.  The  alliance  with 
Francis  neceflarily  engaged  James  to  maintain  peace  with 
England.  But  though  invited  by  his  uncle  Henry  to  con- 
fer with  him  at  Newcaftle,  and  concert  common  meafures 
for  reprefling  the  ecclefiaftics  in  both  kingdoms,  and  fhaking 
off  the  yoke  of  Rome,  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on,  by 
entering  England,  to  put  himfelf  in  the  king's  power.  In 
order  to  have  a  pretext  for  refufing  the  conference,  he  ap- 
plied to  the  pope,  and  obtained  a  brief,  forbidding  him  to 
engage  in  any  perfonal  negotiations  with  an  enemy  of  the 
holy  fee.  From  thefe  meafures  Henry  eafily  concluded, 
that  he  could  very  little  depend  on  the  friendfhip  of  his  ne- 
phew. But  thofe  events  took  not  place  till  fome  time  after 
our  prefent  period. 
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Religious  principles  of  the  people — of  the  king — of  the  mi- 

nijlers Farther   progrefs   of  the    reformation Sir 

Thomas  More The  maid  of  Kent Trial  and  exe- 
cution of  Fijher  hi/loop  of  Rochefler — of  fir  Thomas  Adore 

King  excommunicated Death  of  queen  Catherine 

SuppreJJicn   of  the   leffer  monafleries A  parlia- 
ment  A  convocation Translation  of  the  Bible 

Difgrace    of  queen   Anne Her   trial — and  execution 

A  parliament A  convocation Difcontents  a- 

mong  the  people Infurreclion Birth  of  prince  Ed~- 

zuard,  and  death   of  queen    fane SuppreJ/ion   of  the 

greater  monafleries Cardinal  Pole. 


THE  ancient  and  almoft  uninterrupted  opposition  of  C  HAP. 
interefts  between  the   laity  and  clergy  in  England,     XXXI. 
between   the  Englifh  clergy  and  the  court  of  Rome,   ^      ' 
had  fufficiently  prepared  the  nation  for  a  breach  with  the  Rci;S,f^,', 
fwereign  pontiff;  and  men  had  penetration  enough  to  dif-  principles 
cover   nbufes,  which  were  plainly  calculated  for  the  tern-  ot  thu  Pc0* 
poral  advantages  of  the  hierarchy,  and  which  they  found  p  e" 
deirxu&ive  of  their  own.     Thefe  fubjects  feemed  propor- 
tioned to  human  underffanding ;  and  even  the  people,  who 
felt  the  power  of  interest  in  their  own  breaft,  could  per- 
ceive the  purpofe  of  thofe  numerous  inventions  which  the 
interefted  fpirit  of  the  Roman  pontiff  had  introduced  into 
religion.     But  when  the  reformers  proceeded  thence  to  dif- 
pute  concerning  the  nature  of  the  facraments,  the  opera- 
tions of  grace,  the  terms  of  acceptance  with   the  Deity, 
men  were  thrown  into  amazement,  and  were  during  fome 
time  at  a  lofs  how  to  chufe  their  party.     The  profound  ig- 
norance  in  which  both  the  clergy  and  laity  formerly  lived, 
and  their  freedom  from  theological  altercations,  had  pro- 
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duced  a  fincere  but  indolent  acquiefcence  in  received  r 
nions  ;  and  the  multitude  were  neither  attached  to  them  bjlf^fe 
topics  of  reafoning,  nor  by  thofe  prejudices  and  antipathies  r. 
'534-     againft  opponents,  which  have  ever  a  more  natural  and   I 
powerful  influence   over  them.     As  foon,  therefore,  as  a 
new  opinion  was  advanced,  fupported  by  fuch  an  authority  as 
t :}  call  up  their  attention,  they  felt  their  capacity  totally  un- 
fitted for  fuch  difquifitions  ;  and  they  perpetually  fluctuated 
between  the  contending  parties.     Hence  the  quick  and  vio- 
lent movements  by  which  the  people  were  agitated,  even 
in  the  moft  oppofite  directions :  Hence  their  feeming  prof- 
titution,  in  facrificing  to  prefent  power  the  moft  facred 
principles :     And  hence  the  rapid  progrefs  during  fome 
time,  and  the  fudden  as  well  as  entire  check  foon  after,  of 
the  new  doctrines.     Wren  men  were  once  fettled  in  their 
particular  iects,  and  had  fortified  themfelves  in  a  habitual 
deteftation  of  thofe  who  were  denominated  heretics,  they 
adhered  with  more  obftinacy  to  the  principles  of  their  edu- 
cation ;  and  the  limits  of  the  two  religions  thenceforth  re- 
mained fixed  and  unchangeable. 

Nothing  more  forwarded  the  firft  progrefs  of  the  re- 
formers, than  the  offer  which  they  made,  of  fubmitting 
all  religious  doctrines  to  private  judgment,  and  the  fum- 
mons  given  every  one  to  examine  the  principles  formerly 
impofed  upon  him.  Though  the  multitude  were  totally 
unqualified  for  this  undertaking,  they  yet  were  highly 
pleafed  with  it.  They  fancied  that  they  were  exercifing  their 
judgment,  while  they  oppofed  to  the  prejudices  of  ancient 
authority,  more  powerful  prejudices  of  another  kind.  The 
novelty  itf.'lf  of  the  doctrines ;  the  pleafure  of  an  imagi-  • 
nary  triumph  in  difpute;  the  fervent  zeal  of  the  reformed 
preachers ;  their  patience  and  even  alacrity  in  fufFering 
perfecution,  death,  and  torments  ;  a  difguft  at  the  reftraints 
of  the  old  religion  ;  an  indignation  againft  the  tyranny  and 
jnterefted  fpirit  of  the  ecclefiailics  ;  thefe  motives  were  pre- 
valent with  the  people,  and  by  fuch  confi derations  were  men 
{o  generally  indeed  during  that  age  to  throw  off  the  reli- 
gion of  their  anceftors. 

But  in  proportion  as  the  prsctice  of  fubmitting  religion 
to  private  judgment  was  acceptable  to  the  people,  it  ap- 
peared in  fame  refpects  dangerous  to  the  rights  of  fove- 
reigns,  andfeemed*to  deftroy  that  implicit  obedience  on 
which  the  authority  of  the  civil  magiftrate  is  chiefly  found- 
ed. The  very  precedent,  of  fhaking  fo  ancient  and  deep 
^1  founded  an  eftablifhment  as  that  of  the  Romifh  hierarchy, 
might,  it  was  apprehended,  prepare  the  way  for  other  in- 
novations. The  republican  fpirit  which  naturally  took 
place  among  the  reformers  increafed  this  jealoufy.     The 
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furious  infurrecfions  of  the  populace,  excited  by  Muncer  c  h  a  P. 
and  other  anabaptifts  in  Germany*,  furnilhed  a  new  pre-     XXXI. 
tence  for  decrying  the  reformation.     Nor  ought  we  to  con-       ~-~  -1 
elude,  becaufe  proteftants  in  our  time  prove  as  dutiful  fub-      *534" 
jedts  as  thofe  of  any  other  communion,  that  therefore  fuch. 
apprehenfions  were  altogether  without  any  fhadow  of  plau- 
Ability.     Though  the  liberty  of  private  judgment  be  ten- 
dered to  the  difciples  of  the  reformation,  it  is  not  in  reality 
accepted  of;  and  men  are  generally  contented  to  acquiefce- 
implicitly  in  thofe  eftablifhments,  however  new,  into  which 
their  early  education  has  thrown  them. 

No  prince  in  Europe  was  polTefTed  of  fuch  abfolute  au- 
thority as  Henry,  not  even  the  pope  himfelf,  in  his  own 
capital,  where  he  united  both  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical 
powersf;  and  there  was  fmall  likelihood  that  any  do&rine 
which  lay  under  the  imputation  of  encouraging  fedition 
could  ever  pretend  to  his  favour  and  countenance.  But  Of  the 
befides  this  political  jealoufy,  there  was  another  reafon  kl:!s- 
which  infpired  this  imperious  monarch  with  an  averfion  to 
the  reformers.  He  had  early  declared  his  fentiments  againft 
Luther;  and  having  entered  the  lifts  in  thofe  fcholaftic 
quarrels,  he  had  received  from  his  courtiers  and  theologi- 
ans infinite  applaufe  for  his  performance.  Elated  by  this 
imaginary  fuccefs,  and  blinded  by  a  natural  arrogance  and 
obftinacy  of  temper,  he  had  entertained  the  moil  lofty  of 
nion  of  his  own  erudition;  and  he  received  with  irn 
tience,  mixed  with  contempt,  any  contradiction  to  his  feri 
timents.  Luther  alfo  had  been  ib  imprudent  as  to  treat  in 
iecent  manner  his  royal  antagonift ;  and  though 
he  afterwards  made  the  moil:  humble  fubmiffions  to  Henry, 
and  apologized  for  the  vehemence  of  his  former  expreilioir, 
he  never  could  efface  the  hatred  which  the  king  had  c 
ceived  againft  him  and  his  doctrines.  The  idea  of  herefy 
frill  appeared  deteftable  as  well  as  formidable  to  that  prince; 
and  whilft  his  refentment  againft  the  fee  of  Rome  had  cor- 
rected one  confiderable  part  of  his  early  prejudices,  he  had 
made  it  a  point  of  honour  never  to  relinquish  the  remain- 
der. Separate  as  he  ftood  from  the  catholic  church,  and 
from  the  Roman  pontiff,  the  head  of  it,  he  ftiil  valued 
himfelf  on  maintaining  the  catholic  doctrine,  and  on  guard- 
ing by  fire  and  fword  the  imagined  purity  of  his  fpeculative 
principles. 

Henry's  minifters  and  courtiers  were  of  as  motley  a  Of  themi- 
charaiter  as  his  conduct  ;  and  feemed  to  waver,  during  t 

1,  between  the  ancient  a  .jn.        j^ 

*  Slcidcr.,  lib.  4,  St   5. 
f  S«.  note  [Fj    , 
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The  queen,  engaged  by  intereft  as  well  as  inclination,  fa- 
voured the  caufe  of  the  reformers:  Cromwell,  who  was 
created  fecretary  of  fhte,  and  who  was  daily  advancing  in 

I534*  the  king's  confidence,  had  embraced  the  fame  views  ;^and 
as  he  was  a  man  of  prudence  and  abilities,  he  wr.s  able, 
very  effectually,  though  in  a  covert  manner,  to  promote 
the  late  innovations:  Cranmer,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
had  fecretly  adopted  the  proteftant  tenets;  and  he  had  gain- 
ed Henry's  friendship  by  his  candour  and  fincerity;  virtues 
which  he  pofTeffed  in  as  eminent  a  degree  as  thofe  time?, 
equally  diftractcd  with  faction  and  opprefTed  by  tyranny, 
could  eafijy  permit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk adhered  to  the  ancient  faith;  and  by  his  high  ran'. 
well  as  by  his  talents  both  for  peace  and  war,  he  had'  great 
authority  in  the  king's  council :  Gardiner,  lately  created 
bifhop  of  Wirtchefter,  had  inlifted  himfelf  in  the  feme 
party ;  and  the  fnpplenefs  of  his  character,  and  dexteri- 
ty of  his  conduct,  had  rendered  him  extremely  ufeful 
to  it. 

All  thefc  minifrers,  while  they  flood  in  the  moil  irre- 
concilable cppofition  of  principles  to  each  other,  were 
obliged  to  difguife  their  particular  opinions,  and  to  pretend 
an  entire  agreement  with  the  jentiments  of  their  mafter. 
Cromwell  and  Cranmer  flill  carried  the  appearance  of  a 
conformity  to  the  ancient  fpeculative  tenets  ;  but  they  art- 
fully made  ufc  of  Henry's  refentment  to  widen  the  breach 
with  the  fee  of  Rome.  Norfolk  and  Gardiner  feigned  an 
afTent  to  the  king's  fupremacy,  and  to  his  renunciation  of 
the  fovereign  pontiff;  but  they  encouraged  his  pailjgwi  for 
the  catholic  faith;  aud  initigated  him  topunifh  thofe  da 
heretics  who  had  prefumed  to  reject  his  theological  princi- 
ples. Both  fides  hoped,  by  their  unlimited  compliance,  to 
bring  him  ever  to  their  party  :  The  king,  meanwhile,  who 
held  the  balance  between  the  factions,  was  enabled  by  the 
court/hip  paid  him  both  by  proteftar.ts  and  catholics  to  af. 
fume  an  unbounded  authority  :  And  though  in  all  his  mea- 
fures  he  was  really  driven  by  his  uhgoyerned  humour,  he 
cafually  fleered  a  courfe  which  led  more  certainly  to  arbi- 
trary power,  than  any  which  the  mod  profound  politics 
cculd  have  traced  out  to  him.  Artifice,  refinement,  and 
hypocrily,  in  his  filiation,  would  have  put  both  parties  on 
their  guard  a^ainfr.  Him,  and  would  have  taught  them  rc- 
ferve  in  complying  with  a  monarch  whom  they  could  never 
hope  thoroughly  to  have  gained  :  But  while  the  franl 

.  ^     fincerity,  and  opennefs  of  Henry's  temper,  were  : 

known,  as  well  as  the  dominion  of  his  furious  paffion.-, 
each  iide   dreaded  to -lofe   him  by  the   fmalleft  oppofr. 
and   flattered  thcmfelves   that   a  blind  compliance    wiili 
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CHAP'  publicly  in  Cheapfide.     By  this  mcafire  he  fupplicd  Tin- 
XXXI.     dal  with  money,  enabled  him  to  print  a  new  and  correct 
' — /~-m>  edition  of  his   work,  and  gave  great  fcandal  to  the  people 
*534'      in  thus  committing  to  the  flames  the  word  of  God*. 

The  difciples  of  the  reformation  met  with  little  fevc- 
rity  during  the  miniftry  of  Wo! fey,  who,  though  himfelf 
a  clergyman,  bore  too  fmall  a  regard  to  the  ccclefiaftical 
order  to  ferve  as  an  inftrument  of  their  tyranny:  It  was 
even  an  article  of  impeachment  againft  himf,  that,  by  his 
connivance,  he  had  encouraged  the  growth  of  herefy,  and 
that  he  had  protected  and  acquitted  fome  notorious  offend-" 
.v-r  Thomas  ers.  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  fuccceded  Wolfey  as  chan- 
More.  cellor,  is  at  once  an  object  deferylng  our  compafiion  and 
an  inftance  of  the  ufual  progrefs  of  men's  fentiments  du- 
ring that  age.  This  man,  whole'  elegant  genius  and  fa- 
miliar acquaintance  with  the  noble  fpirit  of  antiquity  had 
given  him  very  enlarged  fentiments,  and  who  had  in  his 
early  years  advanced  principles  which  even  at  prefent 
would  be  deemed  fome  what  too  free,  had,  in  tbe  courfe  of 
events,  been  fo  irritated  by  polemics,  and  thrown  into 
fuch  a  fuperftitious  attachment  to  the  ancient  faith,  that 
few  iuqnifitors  have  been  guilty  of  greater  violence  in 
their  profecution  of  herefy.  Though  adorned  with  the 
gentleft  manners  as  well  as  the  pureit  integrity,  he  carried 
to  the  utmoft  height  his  averfion'to  heterodoxy;  and 
James  Bainham,  in  particular,  a  gentleman  of  the  Tem- 
ple, experienced  from  him  the  greatelt  feverity.  Bain- 
ham, accufed  of  favouring  the  new  opinions,  was  carried 
toMore's  houfe;  and  having  refufed  to  difcover  his  accom- 
plices, the  chancellor  ordered  him  to  be  whipped  in  his 
prefence,  and  afterwards  fent  him  to  the  Tower,  wher^- 
he  himfelf  faw  him  put  to  the  torture.  The  unhappy  gen- 
tleman, overcome  by  all  thefe  feveritie?,  abjured  his  opi- 
nions; but  feeling  afterwards  the  deepeft  compunction  for 
his  apoftacy,  he  openly  returned  to  his  former  tenet?,  and 
even  courted  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  He  was  condemn- 
ed as  an  obftinate  and  relapfed  heretic,  and  was  burned  in 
SmithfieldJ. 

Many  were  brought  into  the  hi/hops'  courts  for  offen- 
ces which  appear  trivial,  but  which  were  regarded  as  fym- 
bols  of  the  party :  Some  for  teaching  their  children  the 
Lord's  prayer  in  Englifli ;  others  for  reading  the  New 
Teftament  in  that  language,  or  for  fpealoing  againft  pilgri- 
mages.    To  harbour  the  perfecuted  preachers,  to  neglect 

the  fafts  of  the  church,  to  declaim  againft  the  vices  of  the 

7 

•   Hal!,  fo!.    i36.     Fox,  vol.  i.  p.    138.     Burnet,  159. 

f   Articles  of  Impeachment  in  Herbert.     Burnet. 
\  Fox.     Burner,  vol.  i.  p.  165. 
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were  capital  offence?.  One  Thomr.s  B 
pricit,  who  had  embraced  the  new  dodtrine,  had  been  ter- 
rified into  an  abjuration  •,  but  was  fo  haunted  by  remorfe 
that  his  friends  dreaded  fome  fatal  effects  of  his  defpair. 
At  lait  his  mind  feemed  to  be  more  relieved;  but  this 
aring  calm  proceeded  only  from  the  refolution  which 
he  had  taken  of  expi.iting  his  paft  offence  by  an  open  con- 
femon  of  the  truth,  and  by  dying  a  martyr  to  it.  He 
went  through  Norfolk,  teaching  the  people  to  beware  of 
idolatry,  and  of  trufting  for  their  falvation  either  to  pil- 
grimages, or  to  the  cowle  of  St.  Francis,  to  the  prayers 
of  the  ftints,  or  to  images.  He  was  foon  feized,  tried  in 
the  bimops'  court,  and  condemned  as  a  relapfed  heretic; 
and  the  writ  was  lent  down  to  burn  him.  When  brought 
to  the  (lake, he  difcovered  fuch  patience,  fortitude  and  devo- 
tion, that  the  fpeclators  were  much  affecled  with  tlae  horrors 
of  his  punifhment  ;  and  fome  mendicant  friars  who  were  pre- 
ierit,  fearing  that  his  martyrdom  would  be  imputed  to 
them,  and  make  them  lofe  thofe  alms  which  they  received 
from  the  charity  of  the  people,  defired  him  publicly  to 
acquit  them*  of  having  any  hand  in  his  death.  He  wil- 
lingly complied,  and  by  this  meeknefs  gained  the  more  on 
the  fympathy  of  the  people.  Another  perfon  frill  more- 
heroic,  being  brought  to  the  flake  for  denying  the  real 
prefence,  feemed  almoff  in  a  tranfport  of  joy  ;  and  he  ten- 
|  embraced  the  faggots  which  were  to  be  the  instru- 
ments of  his  punifhment,  as  the  means  of  procuring  him 
eternal  reft.     In  lhort,  the  tide  turn/'  irets   the  new 

doctrine,  thofe  fevere  executions,  which,  in  another  cif- 
pofition  of  men's  minds,  would  have  fufficed  to  fupprefs  it, 
iiow  ferved  only  to  diffufe  it  the  more  among  the  people, 
andt  :  with  horror  againft  the   unrelenting 

perfecutors. 

Bu'T  though  Henry  1  :->  punifn  the  proteft- 

which  he  deemed  herefy,    his    moil  formi- 

-  enemies,  he  knew  were  the  zealous  adherents  to  the 

>n,  chiefly  the  monks  who,  having  their  im- 

.Jence  on  the    Roman  pontiff,   apprehended 

n  ruin  to  be  the  certain  confequence  of  abolishing 

1  ity  in  England.      Peyto,  a  friar  preaching  before 

,  had  the  aiiu ranee  to  tell  him,  "  That  many  \y~ 

ophsts  had   deceived  him;  but  he','  as  a  true  Mi- 

:  ih,  warned  him,  that  the  dogs  would  lick  his  blood, 

they  hid  done  Ahab'sf."  The  king  took  no  notice  of 

nfuit,  but  allowed  acher  to  depart   in  peace. 

Nexl  ved  Dr.  Corren  to  preach   before 

*  B«rn?f,  vol.  L  p.  164. 
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him;  who  juftified  the  king's  proceedings,  and  gave  Peyto 
the  appellations  of  a  rebel,  a  flandcrer,  a  doe,  and  a  trai- 
tor. Elflon,  another  friar  of  the  fame  houfe,  interrupted 
5:>  "  the  preacher,  and  told  him  that  he  was  one  of  the  lying 
prophets,  who  fought  to  efrablifh  by  adultery  the  fuccef- 
iion  of  the  crown  ;  but  that  he  himfelf  would  juftify  all 
that  Peyto  had  faid.  Henry  filenced  the  petulant  friar ; 
but  fhowed  no  other  mark  of  refentment  than  ordering 
Peyto  and  him  to  be  fummoned  before  the  council,  and  to 
be  rebuked  for  their  offence*.  He  even  here  bore  pati- 
ently fome  new  inflances  of  their  obftinacy  and  arrogance: 
When  the  earl  of  Efiex,  a  privy  councellor,  told  them, 
that  they  deferved  for  their  offence  to  be  thrown  into  the 
'J  'names;  Elftcn  replied,  that  the  road  to  heaven  lay  as 
near  by  water  as  by  landf. 
The  Maid  But  feveral  monks  were  detected  in  a  confpira«y, 
of  Kent,  which,  as  it  might  have  proved  more  dangerous  to  the 
king,  was  on  its  difcovery  attended  with  more  fatal  confe- 
quences  to  themfelvcs.  Elizabeth  Barton  of  Aldington  in 
Kent,  commonly  called  the  holy  Maid  of  Kent,  had  been 
tubje&  to  hyfterical  fits,  which  threw  her  body  into  un- 
■  .1  convulsions ;  and  having  produced  an  equal  diforder 
in  her  mind,  made  her  utter  fhange  fayings,  which,  as  fhe 
avus  fcarcely  confeious  of  them  during  the  time,  had  foon 
after  entirely  efcaped  her  memory.  The  filly  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  flruck  with  thefe  appearances,  which 
tlvy  imagined  to  be  fupernatural;  and  Richard  Mailers, 
vicar  cf  the  parifh,  a  designing  fellow,  founded  on  them 
a  project  from  which  he  hoped  to  acquire  both  profit  and 
confide  ration.  He  went  to  Warham,  archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury, then  alive;  and  having.given  him  an  account  of 
Elizabeth's  revelations,  he  ib  far  wrought  on  that  prudent 
but  fuperfritious  prelate,  as  to  receive  orders  from  him  to 
watch  her  in  her  tranced,  and  carefully  to  note  down  all 
her  future  fayings.  The  regard  paid  her  by  a  perfon  of 
fo  high  a  rank  foon  rendered  her  ftill  more  the  object  of 
attention  to  the  neighbourhood ;  and  it  was  eafy  for  Mailers 
to  peifuaue  them,  as  well  as  the  maid  herfelf,  that  her 
ravings  were  inspirations  of  the  Holy  Ghoil.  Kna\ 
av  is  ufral,  foon  after  fueceeding  to  delufion,  fhe  learned 
tocoun  :ces;  and  fhe  then  uttered,  in  an  extraor- 

dinary tone,  ftjfch  fpeeches  as  were  dictated  to  her  by  her 
fpiritual  director.  Mailers  affociated  with  him  Dr.  Beck- 
ing, a  canon  of  Canterbury;  and  their  defign  was  to  raife 
the  credit  of  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  which  ilood  in  a 
chapel  belonging  to  Mailers,  and  to  draw  to  it  fuch  pil- 

*  Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  86.     Burnet,  vcl.  i.  p.  151.  y  S  o 
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ies  as  ufually  frequented  the  more  famous  images0/ 

In   profecution  of   this  defign,    Elizabeth   ^    ^. 
lations,  which  directed  her  to  have  recourfe      2 
to  that  image  for  a  cure;  and  being  brought  before  it,  in 
the  prefence  of  a  great  multitude,  fhe  fell  anew  into  con- 
vulsions; and  after  diftorting  her  limbs  and  countenance 
during  a  nt  time,  fne  affected  to  have  obtained  a 

icovery  by  the  interceffion  of  the  Virgin*.  This 
miracle  was  loon  bruited  abroad ;  and  the  two  priefts, 
finding  the  impofture  to  fucceed  beyond  their  own  expecta- 
tions, began  to  extend  their  views,  and  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  more  important  enterprifes.  They  taught  their 
penitent  to  declaim  againft  the  new  doctrines,  which  fhe 
denominated  herefy;  againft  innovations  in  ecclefiaftical 
government;  and  againft  the  king's  intended  divorce  from 
Catherine.  She  went  fo  far  as  to  aflert,  that  if  he  profe- 
cuted  that  dcfis;n,  and  married  another,  he  mould  r.ot  be  a 
king;  a  month  longer,  and  mould  not  an  hour  longer  enjoy 
the  favour  of  the  Almighty,  but  mould  die  the  death  of  a 
villain.  Many  monks  throughout  England,  either  from 
folly  or  roguery,  or  from  faction,  which  is  often  a  com- 
plication of  both,  entered  into  the  delufion;  and  one  Deer- 
ing,  a  friar,  wrote  a  book  of  the  revelations  and  prophe- 

.    Miracl  redded,  to  mere; 

the  winder;  and  the  pulpit  everywhere  refounded  v. 
accounts  of  the  fanctity  and  infpirations  of  the  new  pro- 
re  carried  from  her  to  queen  Ca- 
le,  by  which   that  princefs  was  exhorted  to  perfift  in 
•ppofition  to  the  divorce;  the  pope's  arhbafl'ad 
encouragement  to  the  popular  credulity;  and  even  Fifher 
op  of  Rochefter,  though  a  man  •  nd  learn; 

by  an  opinion  fo  favourable  to  the  party 

which  he  had  efpoufedj.     The  king  at  laft  began  to  think 

rthy  of  his  .  ;    and  having  ordered 

Elizabeth  and  her  accomplices  I,  he  brought 

►re  the  Star  Chamber,  where  they  ii' 

confeffiert  of  their  guilt. 
The  ..jn  held  the  beginning  of  this 

::o  were 

,  Rich,  Rifby,  G 
fuff 
-Ad(i; 

/  hal  no 

i  •'  ;.  p.  1S1.  l  Coll 

Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  i-. 
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c  h  a  P.  criminal  heard    from  Elizabeth 

XXXI.     And  they  were  thrown  into  prifon.     The  better  to  u:: 
' — ""— -^  ceive  the  multitude,  the  forgery  of  many  of  the  prophets 
*534"     miracles  was  detected ;  and  even  the  fcandalous  proftitution 
of  her  manners  was  laid  open  to  the  public.     Thofe  paf- 
fions  which  fo  naturally  infinuate  themfelvcs  amidft  the 
warm  intimacies  maintained  by  the  devotees  of  different 
fexes,  had  taken  place  between  Elizabeth  and  her  confede- 
rates ;  and  it  was  found,    that  a  door   to  her  dormitory, 
which  was  faid  to  have  been  miraculoufly  opened,  in  order 
to  give  her  accefs  to  the  chapel,  for  the  fake  of  frequent 
converfe  with  heaven,  had  been  contrived  by  Bocking  and 
Matters  for  lefs  refined  purpofes. 
X53S-  The  detection  of  this  impofture,  attended  with  fo  many 

odious  circumftance?,  both  hurt  the  credit  of  the  ecclefi- 
aftics,  particularly  the  monks,  and  inftigated  the  king  to 
take  vengeance  on  them.  He  fupprefied  three  monafteries 
of  the  Obfervantinc  friars;  and  finding  that  little  clamour 
was  excited  by  this  act  of  power,  he  was  the  more  en- 
couraged to  lay  his  rapacious  hands  on  the  remainder. 
Meanwhile,  .fed  punifhment  on  individuals  who 

were  obnoxious   to  him.      The  parliament  had   made  it 
treafon  to  endeavour  depriving  the  king  of  hi"  dignity  or 
titles:   They  had  lately  added  to  his  other  titles,  that  of 
fupreme  head  of  the  church:  It  was  inferred,  that  to  deny 
his  fupremacy  was  treafon  •,  and  many  priors  and  cet  lefi- 
aftics  loft  their  lives  for  this  new  fpecies  of  guilt.  It  v.  as  cer- 
•        tainly  a  high  inftance  of  tyranny,  topunifh  the  mere  deli  very 
of  a  political  opinion,  especially  one  thatnowife  affe&e 
king's  temporal  right,  as  a  capital  offence,  though  attended 
with  no  overt  act;  and  the  parliament  in  pa  fling  this 
had  overlooked  all  the  principles  by  which  a  civil. 
much  more  a  free  peonle,  (hould  be  governed  :    But  the 
violence  of  changing  fo  fuddenly  the  whole  fyftem  of  go- 
vernment, and  making  it  treafon  to  deny  what  during  ma- 
ny ages  it  had  been  herefy  to  aflert,  is  an  event  which  may 
appear  fomewhat  extraordinary.     Even  the  ftern  unrelent- 
ing mind  of  Henry,  was  at  htft  fhocked  with  thefe 
guinary  meafures ;  and  he  went  fo  far  as  to  change  hi- 
and  drefs;  pretending  forrow  for  the  necemty  by  whi 
was  puGhed  to  fuch  extremities.     Still  impelled,  however, 
by  his  violent  temper,  and  defirous  of  ftriking  a  terror  into 
the  whole  nation, he  proceeded  by  making  examples  of  Fifh- 
er  and  More,  to  confummate  his  lawlefs  tyr: 
nd        John  Fifher,  bjfnop  of  Rodheftec,  «yas  a  prelate  emi- 
arccutionoEnent  for  learning  and  morals,  frill  more  than  KM  hjs  eccle- 

*  G  ■  -1  )  p.  53. 
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e  high  favour  which  he  had  Ion--;  C  u  a  P. 
enjoved  with  the  king.     When  he  was  thrown  into  prifon    XXXI- 
on  account  of  his  refilling   the  oath  which  regarded  the         * 
fiicceflion,    and  his   concealment   of    Elizabeth   Barton's  piihsr,  bi- 
lonable  fpeeches,  he  had  not  only  been  deprived  et'  all flwpof  Rol 
his  revenues,  but  ftripped  of  his  very  clothes,  and  withoutchcilcr > 
confideration  of  his  extreme  age,  he  was  allowed  nothi 
but  rags,  which  fcarcely  fufHced  to  cover  his  nakednefs*. 
In  this  condition  he  lay  in  prifon  above  a  twelvemonth ; 
when  the  pope,  willing  to  recompenfe  the  fufterings  of  fo 
faithful  an  adherent,  created  him  a  cardinal ;  though  Fifher 
fo  indifferent  about  that  dignity,  that  even  if  the  pur- 
ple were  lying  at  his  feez^  he  declared  that  he  would  not 
floop  to  take  it.     This  promotion  of  a  man,  merely  for  his 
oppofition  to  royal  authority,  roufed  the  indignation  of  the 
king;  and  he  refolved  to  make  the  innocent  perfon  feel  the 
effecTs  of  his  rcfentment.     Fifher  was  indicated  for  denying  22d  June, 
the  king's  fupremacy,  was  tried,  condemned,  and  beheaded. 

The  execution  of  this  prelate  was  intended  as  a  vvarn-0f  rir  Tho- 
ing  to  More,  whole  compliance,  on  account  of  his  grcatmas  More, 
authority  both  abroad  and  at  heme,  and  his  high  reputation 
for  learning  and  virtue,  was  anxioufiv  defired  by  the  king-. 
That  prince  alfb  bore  as  great  perfonal  affeclion  and reg 
to  More,  as  his  imperious  mind,  the  fport  of  paffions,  was 
fuiceptible  of  towards  a  man  who  in  any  particular  oppofed 
his  violent  inclinations.     But  More  could  never  he  , 

rd   on  to  acknowledge  any  opinion  fo  contrary  to  his 
principles,  as  that  of  the  king's   fupremacy;  and  tho 
Henry  exacted  that  compliance  from   the  wrhole  nat 
there  was  as  yet  no  law  obliging  any  one  to  take  an  oath 
to  that  purpofe.     Rich,  the  folicitor  general,  was  fent  to 
confer  with  More,  then  a  prifoner,  who  kept  a  cauti 
filence  with  regard  to  the  fiipremacy:    He  was   only  in- 
veigled to  fay,  that  any  qu 
which  eftabliihed  that  prerogative,  w. 
If  a  perfon  anfwer  one  way,  it  will  1  his  foul; 

another,  it  will  deftroy  his  body.     Nor. 
to  found  an  indictment  of  high  t 
His  filence  was  called  malicious,  and 
crime,  and  thefe  words,  which  had  cafually  dropt  fro 

red  as  a  upremacyf. 

were  mere  fo  during  this  reign:    The  jury  g 

fentence  .  ore,  who  had  long  expected   tl 

and  who  1  preparation  y  him  agai 

h.  Not  on! 
ful nefs,  nay  his  ufual  fa< 

. 
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he  mude  a  facrifice  of  his  life  to  his  integrity,  with  the 
fame  indifference  that  h?  maintained  in  any  ordinary  oc- 
currence. When  he  was  mounting  the  fcaffold,  he  la.it!  to 
one,  «  Friend,  help  me  up,  and  when  I  come  down  again, 
"  let  me  fnift  for  myfclf."  The  executioner  afking  him 
forgivenefs,  he  granted  the  requeft,  but  told  him,  "  You 
"  will  never  get  credit  by  beheading  me,  my  neck  is  i'o 
"  fhort."  Then  laying  his  head  on  the  block,  he  b 
the  executioner  ftay  till  he  put  afide  his  beard:  "  For,;' 
faid  he,  "  it  never  committed  treafon."  Nothing  was 
wanting  to  the  glory  of  this  end,  except  a  better  caufe, 
more  free  from  weaknefs  and  fuperftition.  But  as  the  man 
followed  his  principles  and  fenfe  of  duty,  however  mif- 
guided,  his  conftancy  and  integrity  are  not  the  Ids  objects 
of  our  admiration.  He  was  beheaded  in  the  fifty-third 
year  of  his  aire. 

VV  hen  the  execution  of  Fifher  and  More  was  reported 
Rome,  efpecially  that  of  the  former,  who  was  inverted 
with  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  every  one  difcovered  the  moft 
violent  rage  againft  the  king ;  and  numerous  libels  were 
publifhed  by  the  wits  and  orators  of  Italy,  comparing  him 
to  Caligula,  Nero,  Domitian,  and  all  the  moft  unrelent- 
ing tyrants  of  antiquity.  Clement  VII.  had  died  about 
iix  months  after  he  pronounced  fentence  againft  the  king  ; 
and  Paul  III.,  of  the  name  of  Farnefe,  had  fucceeded  to 
the  papal  throne.  This  pontiff,  who,  while  cardinal, 
always  favoured  Henry's  caufe,  had  hoped  that,  ; 
animoiities  being;  buried  with  his  predeceffor,  it  might  1 
be  impofiible  to  form  an  agreement  with  England:  And 
the  king  himfelf  was  fo  defirous  of.accommodating  matters, 
that  in  a  negociation  which  he  entered  into  with  Francis 
a  little  before  this  time,  he  required  that  that  moninch 
fhould  conciliate  a  fiiendfhip  be:  ..and  the   court 

But  Henry  was  accuftomed  to  prefcribe,  not 

of- 
fences which  rendered  the  quarrel  totally  incurable.      The 
execution  of  Fifher  was  regarded  by  Paul  as  fo  capital  an 
injury,    that  he  immediately  paffed   cenfures    againft  the 
king,  citing  him  and  all  his  adherents  to  appear  in  Rome 
within   ninety  days,  in  order  to  anfwer  for  their  crim 
If  they   failed,    he  excommunicated  them ;  deprived 
king  of  his  crown  ;  laid  the  kingdom  under  an   interdict , 
declared   his  iffue  by  Anne  Boleyn  illegitimate;  difiblved 
all  leagues  which  any  catholic  princes  had  made  with  hii 
gave  his  kingdom  to  any  invader  ;  commanded  the  nobility 
to  take  arms  againft  him;  freed  his  fubje£h  from  all  o;1. 
of  allegiance :  cut  off  their  commerce  with  foreig 


of  Rome, 

to  receive  terms;  and  even  while  he  was   negocu. 

peace,  his  ufual  violence  often  carried  him  to  commit 
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and  d  ful  for  any  one  to  Hcze  them 

flavi  and  to  convert  their  < 

own  though  thefe  Cehfures  Were  patted,  they  v 

were  ipenly  denounced  :  The  pope  del; 

ed  their  publication  till  he  fhould  find  an  agreement  with 
England   entirely  defperate ;    and  till  the   emperor,  who 
was  at  that  time  hard  preffed  by  the  Turks  and  the  prci 
tant  princes  in  iy,  fnould  be  in  a  condition  to  ca 

ice  into  execution. 
Ti  knew  that  he  might  expect  any  injury  which 

it  fhould  be  in  wer  to  inflidt  ;  and  he  there ,: 

t  of  his  policy  to  incapacitate  tl 
mon  1  wreaking  his  refentment  upon  fiinvf.     He 

renewed  his  friendfhip  with  Francis,  and  opened  negocia- 
tions  for  marrying  his    infant-daughter,  Elizabeth,  with 
the  duke  of  Angouleme,  third  fon  of  Francis.     Thefe  1 
monarchs  alfo  made  advances  to  the  princes  of  the  protef- 
tarlt  league  in  Germany,  ever  jealous  of  the  emperor's  am- 
bition:   And  Henry,  beildes  remitting  them  fome  mor 
fent  Fox  bifliop  of  Hereford,  as  Francis  did  Bellay  lord  of 
Langley,   to  treat  with  them.     But  during   the  firfl  f 
vours  of  the  reformation,  an  agreement  in  theological  te- 
was  held,  as  well  as  a  union  of  interefls,  to  be  eiTen- 
tial   to  a  good  correfpondence  among  ftates ;  and  though 
both  Francis  and   Henry    flattered  the   German   princes 
with  hopes  of  their  embracing  the  confeffion  of  Auglbu 
it  was  looked  upon  as  a  bad  fymptomof  their  fmcerity,  that 
they  exercifed  fuch  extreme  rigour  agamft  all  preachers  of 
the  reformation  in  their  respective    dominions;];.      He- 
carried  the  feint  fo  far,  that,  while  he  thought  hirnfelf  tho 
hrft    theologian  in   the  world,    he  yet  invited  over  ; 

thon,  Bucer,   Sturminus,  Draco,  and  other  German 
divines,  that  they   might  confer   with  him,  and  infxi 
him  in  the  foundation  of  their  tenets.     Thefe  theologians 
■  now  of  great  importance  in  the  world ;  and  no  j 

r,  even  in  ancient  Greece,  where  they  were 

noft  refpect,  had  ever  reached  equal  appja 

>n  with  thofe  wretched  compofersof mcta- 

nics.      The    German  princes  told    the  king 

.1  not  fpare  their  divines;  and  as  Henry  had 

uent  with  fuch  zealous  difputants,    and 

nany  the  followers  of  Luther  would  not 

difciples  of  Zulnglius,  becaufe,  though 

:ry  thing  :  in  fome  mi- 

reLrard  to  the  eucharift,  he  was  the 

S 
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CHAP,  more  indifferent  on  account  of  this  refufal.  He  could  alfo 
XXXI.  forefee,  that  even  while  the  league  of  Smalkaide  did  not 
act  in  concert  with  him,  they  would  always  be  carried  by 
their  interefts  to  oppofe  the  emperor :  And  the  hatred  be- 
tween Francis  and  that  monarch  was  fo  inveterate,  that  he 
deemed  himfelf  fure  of  a  fincere  ally  in  one  or  other  of 
of  thefe  potentates. 

During  thefe  negotiations  an  incident  happened  in 
England  which  promifed  a  more  amicable  conclusion  of 
thofe  difputes,  and  feemed  even  to  open  the  way  for  a  re- 
conciliation between  Henry  and  Charles.  Queen  Cathe- 
rine was  fcized  with  a  lingering  illnefs,  which  at  laft 
brought  her  to  her  grave  :  She  died  r.t  Kimbolton  in  the 
county  of  Huntingdon,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age. 
A  little  before  (he  expired,  me  wrote  a  very  tender  letter 
to  the  king;  in  which  fhe  gave  him  the  appellation  of  her 
mojl  dear  Lord,  King,  and  Hujband.  She  told  him,  that 
as  the  hour  of  her  death  was  now  approaching,  (he  laid 
hold  of  this  laft  opportunity  to  inculcate  on  him  the  im- 
portance of  his  religious  duty,  and  the  comparative  emp- 
tinefs  of  all  human  grandeur  and  enjoyment:  That  though 
his  fondnefs  towards  thefe  perifhable  advantages  had  thrown 
her  into  many  calamities,  as  well  as  created  to  himfelf 
much  trouble,  (he  yet  forgave  him  all  part  injuries,  and 
hoped  that  his  pardon  would  be  ratified  in  heaven :  And 
that  fhe  had  no  other  requeft  to  make,  than  to  recommend 
to  him  his  daughter,  the  folc  pledge  of  their  loves ;  and  to 
crave  his  protection  for  her  maids  and  fervants.  She  con- 
cluded with  thefe  words,  /  make  this  voiv,  that  mine  eyes 
dejtre  you  above  all  things*.  The  king  was  touched  even 
to  the  fhedding  of  tears,  by  this  laft  tender  proof  of  Ca- 
therine's affection ;  but  queen  Anne  is  faid  to  have  exprefT- 
ed  her  joy  for  the  death  of  a  rival  beyond  what  decency  or 
humanity  could  permitf. 

The  emperor  thought  that,  as  the  demifc  of  his  aunt 
had  removed  all  foundation  of  perfonal  animofity  between 
him  and  Henry,  it  might  not  now  be  impoflible  to  detach 
him  from  the  alliance  of  France,  and  to  renew  his  own 
confederacy  with  England,  from  which  he  had  formerly 
reaped  fo  much  advantage.  He  fent  Henry  propofals  for 
a  return  to  ancient  amity,  upon  thefe  conditions^  j  that  he 
fhould  be  reconciled  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  that  he  mould 
afiift  him  in  his  war  with  the  Turk,  and  that  he  fhould 
take  part  with  him  againft  Francis,  who  now  threatened 
the  dutchy  of  Milan.     The  king  replied,  that  he  was  wil- 


*  Herbert,  p.  403.  f  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  192. 
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ling  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  emperor,  provided  that  c 
prince   would   acknowledge   that    the   former    breach   of 

!fhip  came  entirely  from  himfelf:  As  to  the  condi-  ^7"" 
tions  propofed ;  the  proceedings  againft  the  bifliop  of 
Rome  were  fo  juft,  and  fo  fully  ratified  by  the  parliament 
of  England,  that  they  could  not  now  be  revoked ;  when 
Chriftian  princes  fiiould  have  fettled  peace  among  them- 
ftlves,  he  would  not  fail  to  e::ert  that  vigour  which  be- 
came him,  againft  the  enemies  of  the  faith ;  and  after  ami- 
ty with  the  emperor  was  once  more  fully  reitored,  he  mould 
then  be  in  a  fituation,  as  a  common  friend  to  both  him  and 
Francis,  either  to  mediate  an  agreement  between  them,  or 
to  arhft  the  injured  party. 

What  rendered  Henry  more  indifferent  to  the  advar; 

-  bv  the  emperor  was,  both  his  experience  of  the  ufu- 
al  duplicity  and  infincerity  of  that  monarch,  and  the  intel- 
ligence  which  he  received  of  the  prefent  tranfaetions  in 
Europe.     Francis  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  had  died  with- 
out iffue  •,  and  the  emperor  maintained  that  the  dutchy, 
beinp  a  fief  of  the  empire,  was  devolved  to  him  as  head 
of  the  Germanic  body:  Not  to  give  umbrage,  however, 
to  the  dates  of  Italy,  he  profeffed  his  intention  of  beftow- 
ing    that  principality  on  fome  prince  who  fhould  be  ob- 
noxious to  no  party,  and  he  even   made  offer  of  it  to  the 
duke  of  Angouleme,  third  fon    of  Francis.     The  French 
monarch,  who  pretended  that  his  own  right  to  Milan  was 
now  revived  upon   Sforza's  death,  was  content  to  fubfli- 
tute  his  fecond  fon,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  in  his  place  ; 
and    the   emperor   pretended  to  clofe  with  this  propofal. 
But  his  fole  intention  in  that  liberal  concefiion  was  to  gain 
time,  till  he  fhould  put  himfelf  in  a  warlike  pofture,  and 
bz  able   to  carry  an  invafion  into  Francis's  dominions. 
lent  enmity  between  tliefe  princes  broke  out  anew 
in  bravadoes,  and  in  perfonal  infults  on  each  oth^r,  ill 
.\n^  perfons  of  their  rank,  and  dill  lefs  fuitable  to  men 
•itioned  bravery.     Charles  foon  after  invaded 
-  in  perfon,  with  an  army  of  50,000  men;  but 
.1   no  fuccefs.     Mis  army  ;■  with  ficknefs, 

ue,  famine,  and  other  difafters;  and  he  was  obliged 

aife  the  fiege  of  Marfettles,  and  retire  into  Italy  with 

broken  remains  of  his  forces.  An  army  of  Imperi- 
al ifl.s,  nearly  30,000  ftrong,  which  invaded  France  on  the 

of  the  Netherlands,  and  laid  (lege  to  Peronne,  made 
no  greater  progrefs,  but  retired  upon  the  approach  of  a 
French  army.  And  H  the  fatisfactioti  to  find, 

both  that  his  ally  Francis  was  likely  to  fupport  hi: 

•out  foreign  aiTiftancc,  1 
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C  it  a  P  ^l'y  cnfurcd  by  thefe  violent  wars  and  animofities  on  the 
itithii. 
'  v~—i  If  anv  inquietude  remained  with  the  Englifh  court,  it 
l53<>"  was  fSidy  cccafioned  by  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  Scotland. 
Jaftids,  hearirrg  df  the  dangerous  fituation  of  his  ally  Fran- 
cis gcneroufly  levied  fome  forces  ;  and  embarking  them 
<n  board  vcficls  which  he  had  hired  for  that  purpofe,  land- 
ed them  fafely  in  France.  He  even  went  over  in  perfon ; 
and  making  hafte  to  join  the  camp  of  the  French  king, 
which  then  lay  in  Provence,  and  to  partake  of  his  danger, 
he  met  that  prince  at  Lyons,  who,  having  repulfed  the 
emperor,  was  now  returning  to  his  capital.  Recommend- 
ed by  fo  agreeable  and  feafonable  an  inftance  of  friendfhip, 
the  king  of  Scots  paid  his  addrefTes  to  Magdalen,  daugh- 
ter of  the  French  monarch;  and  this  prince  had  no  other 
objection  to  the  match  than  what  arofe  from  the  infirm 
ftatb  of  his  daughter's  health,  which  feemed  to  threaten 
her  with  an  approaching  end.  But  James  having  gained 
the  affections  of  the  princefs,  and  obtained  her  confent, 
the  father  would  no  longer  oppofe  the  united  defires  of  his 
daughter  and  his  friend  :  They  were  accordingly  married, 
and  foon  after  fet  fail  for  Scotland,  where  the  young  queen, 
as  was  forefeen,  died  in  a  little  time  after  her  arrival. 
Franci?,  however,  was  afraid  left  his  ally  Henry,  whom 
he  likewife  looked  on  as  his  friend,  and  who  lived  with 
him  on  a  more  cordial  footing  than  is  ufual  among  great 
princes,  mould  be  difpleafed  that  this  clofe  confederacy 
between  France  and  Scotland  was  concluded  without  his 
participation.  He  therefore  difpatched  Pommeraye  to 
London,  in  order  to  apologife  for  this  meafure  ;  but  Hen- 
ry, with  his  ufual  opennels  and  freedom,  exprefTed  fuch 
chfpleafure,  that  he  refufed  even  to  confer  with  the  ambaf- 
fador ;  and  Francis  was  apprehenfive  of  a  rupture  with  a 
prince  who  regulated  his  meafures  more  by  humour  and 
paffion,  than  by  the  rules  of  political  prudence.  But  the 
king  was  fo  fettered  by  the  oppofition  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged againft  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  that  he  purfued 
no  farther  this  difguft  againft  Francis  ;  and  in  the  end  every 
thing  remained  in  tranquillity,  both  on  the  fide  of  France 
and  of  Scotland. 

The  domeftic  p^ace  of  England  fecmed  to  be  expofed 
to  more  hazard  by  the  violent  innovations  in  religion;  and 
it  may  be  affirmed,  that  in  this  dangerous  conjuncture  no- 
thing enfured  public  tranquillity  fo  much  as  the  decifive 
authority  acquired  by  the  king,  and  his  great  afcendant 
over  all  his  fubje&s.  Not  only  the  devotion  paid  to  the 
crown  was  profound  during  that  age:  The  perfonal  r<f- 
pect  infpired  by  Henry  was  confiderable ;  and  even 
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h  he  overawed  every  one  were  not  at-  c  h  a  p. 
led  with  any  confiderable  degree  of  hatred.    His  frank-    xxxi. 

lincerity,  his  magnificence,  his  generofity,  were  ' *"^-J 

s  which  counterbalanced  his  violence,  cruelty,  and 

impetuofity.     And  the  important  rank  which  his  vigour 

-  than  his  addrefs,  acquired  him  in  all  foreign  negoti- 

ts,  flattered  the  vanity  of  Englishmen,  and  made  them 

more   willingly  endure  thofe   domeftic   hardfhips  to 

which    they   were  expofed.     The  king,  confeious  of  his 

ntages,  was  now  proceeding  to  the  moft   dangerous 

cife  of  his  authority  ;  and  after   paving   the   way  for 

that  mcafurc  by  feveral  preparatory  expedients,  he  was  at 

rained  to  fupprefs  the  monasteries,  and  to  put  him- 

iclt  in  poffeiTion  of  their  ample  revenues. 

The  great  increafe  of  monafteries,  if  matters  be  con- 
fides /  in  a  political  light,  will  appear  the  radical 
lience  of  the  catholic  religion;  and  every  other 
difadvantage  attending  that  communion  feems  to  have  an 
inleparable  connection  with  thefe  religious  inftitutions. 
1  usurpations,  the  tyranny  of  the  inquifition,  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  holidays  ;  all  thefe  fitters  on  liberty  and  induf- 
try  were  ultimately  derived  from  the  authority  and  infinu- 
ation  of  monks,  whole  habitations  being  eitablifhed  every 
e  proved  (o  many  Seminaries  of  fuperftition  and  of 
folly.  This  order  of  men  was  extremely  enraged  againft 
Henry;  and  regarded  the  abolition  of  the  papal  authority 
in  England,  as  the  removal  of  the  fole  protection  which 
they  enjoyed  againft  the  rapacity  of  the  crown  and  of  the 
courtiers.  They  were  now  Subjected  to  the  king's  vifita- 
tion  ;  the  fuppofed  facrednefs  of  their  bulls  from  Pvome 
was    rejected;    t!  is   of  the 

h  had  every  where  been  att  -icion  of 

itic  orders,  gave  them  realpn  to  apprehend  ! 
conlequences  in  England ;  and  though  the  king  {till  main- 
tained the   docirine   of  purgatory,  to  which  moft  of 
converts  owed  their  origin  and  fupport,  it  was   fore 
that  in  the  progress  of  the  conteft  h  y  day  be 

part  wider  from  ancient  inftitutions,  and  be  drawn 
■  the  1    icts  of  the  reformers,  with  \  political 

refts  naturally  induced  him  to  unite, 
considerations,  the   friars  employed  all  their  influence  to 
inflame   the    people   againft  the  rnment;  -and 

Henry,  finding  their  fafety  irr 
-mined  to  feize  trie  p: 
troy  his  decla:  e 
Cromwel,  fecretary  of  ftatc,  had  '■  minted  vi- 

al, or  vicegerent ;  a  new 

...ntroilable  p- 
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CHAP.  aiTumcd  over  the  church,  was  delegated  to  him.  He  cm- 
XXXI.  ployed  Layton,  London,  Price,  Gage,  Petre,  Bellafis,  and 
t~"~v7"J  others,  as  commiflioners,  who  carried  on  every  whore  a 
153  '  rigorous  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  conduct  and  deport- 
ment of  all  the  friars.  During  times  of  faction,  efpecial- 
ly  of  the  religious  kind,  no  equity  is  to  be  expected  from 
auverfaries  ;  and  as  it  was  known  that  the  king's  intention 
in  this  vifitation  was  to  find  a  pretence  for  abolifhing  mc- 
naftericr,  we  may  naturally  conclude,  that  the  reports  cf 
the  commiflioners  are  very  little  to  be  relied  on.  Friars 
were  encouraged  to  bring  in  information  againft  their  bre- 
thren; the  flighted  evidence  was  credited;  and  even  the 
calumnies  fpread  abroad  by  the  friends  of  the  reformation 
were  regarded  as  grounds  of  proof.  Monftrous  diforders 
are  therefore  faid  to  have  been  found  in  many  of  the  reli- 
gious houfes:  Whole  convents  of  women  abandoned  to 
lewdnefs:  Signs  of  abortions  procured,  of  infants  mur- 
dered, of  unnatural  lufts  between  perfons  of  the  fame  fex. 
It  is  indeed  probable,  that  the  blind  fubmiflion  of  the  peo- 
ple during  thefe  ages  would  render  the  friars  and  nuns 
more  unguarded,  and  mor5  diflblute  than  they  are  in  any 
Roman  catholic  country  at  prefent :  But  ftill  the  reproaches 
which  it  is  fafeft  to  credit,  are  fuch  as  point  at  vices  natu- 
rally connected  with  the  very  inftitution  of  convents,  and 
with  the  monaftic  life.  The  cruel  and  inveterate  factions 
ajw  quarrels,  therefore,  which  the  commiflioners  mention- 
ed, are  very  credible  among  men,  who  being  confined  to- 
gether within  the  fame  walls,  never  can  forget  their  mu- 
tual animofities,  and  who,  being  cut  off"  from  all  the  moft 
endearing  connections  of  nature,  are  commonly  curfed 
hearts  more  illfifh  and  tempe'rs  more  unrelenting  than 
Hi  to  the  (hare  of  other  men.  The  pious  frauds  practifed 
W*  increafe  the  devotion  and  liberality  of  the  people,  may 
be  regarded  as  certain,  in  an  order  founded  on  illufions, 
lies,  and  fuperftition.  The  fupine  idlenefs  alfo,  and  its 
attendant,  profound  ignorance,  with  which  the  convents 
weft  reproached,  admit  of  no  queftion  ;  and  though  monks 
were  the  true  prefervers  as  well  as  inventors  of  the  dream- 
ing and  captious  philofophy  of  the  fchools,  no  manly  or 
ant  knowledge  could  be  expected  aq^jng  men,  whefe 
lives,  condemned  to  a  tedious  uniformity,  and  deprived  of 
all  emulation,  afforded  nothing  to  raife  the  mind  or  culti- 
vate  the  genius. 

Some  few  monaftcries,  terrified  with  this  rigorous  in- 
quifition  carried  on  by  Cromwel  and  his  commiflioners, 
furrendered  their  revenues  into  the  king's  hands  ;  and  the 
7nonks  received  fmall  penfions  as  the  reward  of  their  ob- 
fequioufnefs.     Orders  were  given  to  difmifs  fuch  nuns  and 
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friars  as  were  below  four  andtw  1  e  on  c  H4P- 

that  account  fuppofed  not  to  be  binding.    The  doors  of  the   J^\J, 
.nts   were  opened,  even  to  fu< :'•  bat  e 

,  and  every  one   recovered  his  I  ired  it. 

But  as  all  thefe  expedients  did  not  fully  aj 
purpofe,  he  had  recourfe  to  his  ufual  it  of  pov 

the  parliament;  and  in  order  to  prep  tor  the  inr.o- 

Led,  the  report  of  the  .  is  publii;. 

and  a  general  horror  was  endeavoured  to  be  excited  in  the 
nation  againfr.  inftituiions  which  to  their  ancetlors  had  been 
the  objects  of  the  mod;  profound  venerali 

The  king,  though   determined  utterly  to  aboiifh  the  4&  Feb. 
monaitic  orders,  refolved  to  proceed  gradually  in  this  g; 
work ;  and  he   gave  directions  to  the  parliament  to  go 
further  at  prefent,  than  to  fupprefs  the  Jeflfex  mo;, 
which   pofTefled   revenues   below   two   hundred  pour.u 
Thefe  were  found  to  be  the  mod  corruptee', 
lying  lefs  under  the  reftraint  of  fhamc,  and  being  expofed 
to  lefs  fcrutinyf  ;  and  it  was  deemed  fafeft  to  begin  with 
them,  and  thereby  prepare  the  way  for  the  greater  innova- 
tions projected.     By  this  act  three  hundred  and  fe vent j  iia- 
monafteries  were  fupprefTed,  and  their  revenues,  amount-  meat' 
ing  to  thirty-two  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  w:; 
the  king  ;  bendes  their  goods,  chattels,  and   plate,  com- 
puted a  hundred  thoufand  pounds  morej.     It  docs  not  ap- 
pear that  any  oppofition  was  made  to  this  important  1 

folute  was  Henry's  authority  !  A  court,  called  the 
court  of  augmentation  of  the  king's  revenue,  was  erected 
for  the  management  of  thefe  funds.  The  people  natural- 
ly concluded,  from  this  circumftance,  that  Henry  in- 
1  to  proceed  in  defpoiling  the  church  of  her  patri- 
mony |j. 

The  .ait  formerly  palTed,  empowering  the  king  to  name 
thirty-iiwo  commiflloners  for  fra: 

renewed  ;  but  the  project  was  never  carried  into  exe- 
in.     Henry  thought  that  the  prefent  perplexity  of  ; 
■  .fed  his  authority,  and   kept   the   clergy  in  ftili 
iependance. 
tTH£R  progrefs  was  made  in  completing  the  union 
of  Wales  with  England:  The  feparate  jurifdictions  of  fe- 
veral  great  lords  or  marchers,  as  they  were  called,  which 
obstructed  the  courfe  of  juftice  in  Wales,  and  encoure 

*   27   Hen.   VIII.   c.   28.  f   B 

t   it   is   pi  ,  fee   Hollingfhead,  p. 

•  '.rned   out    on   the  diflolution  cr  the 
idi  cants  :    I 
The  Mendicants,  no   doubt,  ftill 

||  2"  Hen.  Vffi,  0.  %j. 
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C  h  A  P.  robbery  and  pillaging,  were  abolifhcd;  and  the  authority  of 
xxxi.    the  king's  courts  was  extended  every  where.     Some  jurif- 

' — *■— '  dictions  of  a  like  nature  in  England  were  alfo  abolifhed* 
J536-      this  feffion. 

The  commons,  fenfible  that  they  had  gained  nothing 
by  oppofing  the  king's  will,  when  he  formerly  endeavour- 
ed to  fecure  the  profits  of  wardfhips  and  liveries,  were  now 
contented  to  frame  a  lawf,  fuch  as  he  dictated  to  them.  It 
was  enacted,  That  the  pofTeflion  of  land  fhall  be  adjudged 
to  be  in  thofe  who  have  the  ufe  of  it,  not  to  thofe  to  whom 
it  is  transferred  in  truft. 

April  i4.  After  all  thefe  laws  were  paffed,  the  king  diflblved 
the  parliament ;  a  parliament  memorable  not  only  for  the 
great  and  important  innovations  which  it  introduced,  but 
alfo  for  the  long  time  it  had  fitten,  and  the  frequent  proro- 
gations which  it  had  undergone.  Henry  had  found  it  fo 
obfequious  to  his  will  that  he  did  not  chufe,  during  thofe 
religious  ferments,  to  hazard  a  new  election;  and  he  con- 
tinued the  fame  parliament  above  fix  years  :  A  practice  at 
that  time  unufual  in  England. 

A  convoca-     "THE  convocation  which  fat  during  this  feflion  was  cn- 

tion.  "  gaged  in  a  very*  important  work,  the  deliberating  on  the 
new  tranflation  which  was  projected  of  the  fcriptures. 
The  translation  given  by  Tindal,  though  corrected  by  him- 
felf  in  a  new  edition,  was  ftill  complained  of  by  the  cler- 
gy as  inaccurate  and  unfaithful ;  and  it  was  now  propofed 
to  them  that  they  fhould  themfelves  publifh  a  tranflation, 
which  would  not  be  liable  to  thofe  objections. 

The  friends  of  the  reformation  aflerted,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  abfurd  than  to  conceal,  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  the  word  of  God  itfelf,and  thus  to  counteract  the 
will  of  heaven,  which  for  the  purpofe  of  univerial  falva- 
tion,  had  publifhed  that  falutary  doftrine  to  all  nations  : 
That  if  this  practice  v/cre  not  very  abfurd,  the  artifice  at 
leaft  was  very  grofs,  and  proved  a  confeioufnefs  that  the 
Slofles  and  traditions  of  the  clergy  flood  in  direct  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  original  text  diftated  by  Supreme  Intelligence: 
That  it  was  now  neceflary  for  the  people,  fo  long  abufed 
by  interefted  pretenfions,  to  fee  with  their  own  eyes,  and 
to  examine  whether  the  claims  of  the  ecclefiaflics  were 
founded  on  that  charter  which  was  on  all  hands  acknow- 
ledged to  be  derived  from  heaven :  And  that  as  a  fpint  of 
refearch  and  curiofity  was  happily  revived,  and  men  were 
now  obliged  to  make  a  choice  among  the  contending  doc- 
trines of  different  fects,  the  proper  materials  for  dec 
and  above  all,  the  holy  fcriptures,  fhouid  be    fet   before 
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0 ;  and  the  revealed  will  of  God,  which  the  change  of  c  h  a  p. 
Mage  had  fomewhat  bblcured,  be  again  by 
revealed  to  mankind. 

The  favourers  of  the  ancient  religion  maintained,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  pretence  of  making  the  people  fee 
with  their  own  eyes  was  a  mere  cheat,  and  was  men  a 
very  grofs  artifice,  by  which  the  new  preachers  hoped  to 
tin  the  guidance  of  them,  and  to  feduce  them  from 
thofe  pallors  whom  the  laws,  whom  ancient  eftablifhm 
whom  heaven  itfelf,  had  appointed  for  their  fpiritual  di- 
rection: That  the  people  were,  by  their  ignorance,  r 
ftupj  ry  avocations,  totally  unqualified  to 

chule  their  own  principles  \  audit  was  a  mockery  to  fet 
materials  bei  ,  of  which  they  could  not  poflibly 

malw  per  ufe:  That  even  in  the  affairs  of  common 

life,  and  in  their  temporal  concerns,  which  lay  more  with- 
in the  compafs  of  human  reafon,  the  laws  had  in  a  great 
fare  deprived  them  of  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
and  had,  happily  for  their  own  and  the  public  intereii,  re- 
ted  their  conduct  and  behaviour:    That  theological 
lions  were  placed  far  beyond  the  fphere  of  vulgar  cpm- 
lenfionj  and  ecclefiaftics  themfelves,  though  afiifted  by 
all  the  advantages  of  education,  erudition,  and  an  arduous 
ftudy  of  the  fcience,  could  not  be  fully  affured  of  a  julr. 
decifion;  except  by  the  promife  made  them  in  fcripture, 
that  God  would  be  ever  prefent  with  his  church,  and  that 
the  gates  of  hell  fhoul  J  not  prevail  againft  her :   That  the 
grof  adopted  by  the  wifeft  heathens  proved  how 

unfit  re  to  grope  their  own  way  through  this  pro- 

found darknefs;  nor  would  the  fcriptures,  if  trusted  to  every 
man's  judgment,  be  able  to  remedy;  on  the  contrary,  they 
would  much  augment,  thofe  fatal  illufions:  That  frere'd 
writ  itfelf  was  involved  in  fo  much  obfeurity,  gave  rife  to 
fo  many  difficulties,  contained  (o  many  appearing  contra- 
dictions, that  it  was  the  moil  dangerous  weapon  that  could 
be  intruded  into  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  and  giddy  mul- 
titude :  That  the  poetical  ft  vie  in  which  a  great  part  of  it 
was  compofed,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  occafioned  ur.cer- 
ity  in  the  fenfe,  by  its  multiplied  tropes  and  figures, 
was  fufficientto  kindle  the  zeal  of  fanaticifm,  and  thei 
thro\  into  the  moil  furious  combuftioo  : 

a  thoufand  fe£ts  muft  arife,  which  would  pretend  each  of 
them  to  derive  its  tenets  from  the  fcripture;  and  would  be 
able,  by  ,  arguments,  or  even  without  fpc. 

illy  women  an 
a  belief  of  the  mofr.  monftrous  principles:    A 
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C  H  A  P.  of  the  people  in  fome  new  authority  and  it  was  evidently 
XXXI.    better,  without  farther  conteft  or  inquiry,  to  adhere  peace- 
'      /7~'  ably  to  ancient,  and  therefore  the  more  fecure  eftablifh- 
,536'     ments. 

These  latter  arguments,  being  more  agreeable  to  cc- 
clefiaftical  government,  would  probably  have  prevailed  in 
the  convocation,  had  it  not  been  for  the  authority  of  Cran- 
mer,  Latimer,  and  fome  other  bifhops,  who  were  fup- 
pofed  to  fpeak  the  king's  fenfe  of  the  matter.  A  vote  was 
palled  for  publishing  a  new  tranflation  of  the  fcriptures ; 
and  in  three  years'  time  the  work  was  finifhed  and  printed 
at  Paris.  This  was  deemed  a  great  point  gained  by  the 
reformers,  and  a  confiderablc  advancement  of  their  caufe. 
Farther  progrefs  was  foon  expected,  after  fuch  important 
fucceffes. 

But    while  the  retainers  to  the  new  religion  were  ex- 
ulting in  their  profperity,  they  met  with  a  mortification 
which  feemed  to  blaft  all  their  hopes.     Their  patronefs, 
Anne  Boleyn,  poffeffed  no  longer  the  king's  favour  j  and 
foon  after  loft  her  life  by  the  rage  of  that  furious  monarch. 
Difgrace      Henry  had  perfevered  in  his  love  to  this  lady  during  fix  years 
or  queen      that  his  profecution  of  the  divorce  lafted ;  and  the  more 
obftacles  he  met  with  to  the  gratification  of  his  paffion, 
the  more  determined  zeal  did  he  exert  in  purfuing  his  pur- 
pofe.     But  the  affection  which  had  fubfiited,  and  (till  in- 
creafed  under  difficulties,    had   not  long  attained  fecure 
pofleffion  of  its  object,  when  it  languished   from  fatiety; 
and  the   king's  heart  was  apparently  eftranged  from   his 
confort.     Anne's  enemies  foon  perceived  the  fatal  change  ; 
and  they  were  forward  to  widen  the  breach,  when  they 
found  that  they  incurred  no  danger  by  interpofing  in  thole 
delicate  concerns.     She  had  been  delivered  of  a  dead  fon  -, 
and  Henry's  extreme  fondnefs  for  male  iflue  being  thus 
for  the  prefent  difappointed,   his  temper,  equally  violent 
and  fuperftitious,  was  difpofed  to  make  the  innocent  mo- 
ther anfwerable  for  the  misfortune*.     But  the  chief  means 
which  Anne's  enemies  employed  to  inflame  the  king  againft 
her,  was  his  jealoufy. 

Anne,  though  flie  appears  to  have  been  entirely  inno- 
cent, and  even  virtuous  in  her  conduct,  had  a  certain  gaie- 
ty, if  not  levity  of  character,  which  threw  her  off  her 
guard,  and  made  her  lefs  circumfpect  than  her  fituation 
required.  Her  education  in  France  rendered  her  the  more 
prone  to  thofe  freedoms ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  fhe 
conformed  herfelf  to  that  ftrict  ceremonial  practifed  in  the 
court  of  England.  More  vain  than  haughty,  fhe  was 
pleafed  to  fee  the  influence  of  her  beauty  on  all   around 

• 
*  Burnet,  yd.  i.  p.   196. 
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her,  and  fhe  indulged  hrarfelf  in  an  eafy  familiarity  with  C  h  a  p- 
porfons  who  were  formerly  her  equals,  and  who  might  then     XXX1 
have  pretended  to  her  friendfhip  and  good  graces.     Hen- 
ry's dignity  was  offended  with  thefe  popular  manners; 
and  thou  eh  the  lover  had  been  entirely  blind,  the  hufband 
poffeffed  but  too  quick  difcernment  and  penetration.     Ill 
inftruments  inter pofed,  and  put  a  malignant  interpretation 
on  the  harmlefs  liberties  of  the  queen:  The  vifcountefs  of 
Rocheford,  in  particular,  who  was  married  to  the  queen's 
brother,  but  who  lived  on  bad  terms  with  her  fifter-in-law, 
infinuated  the  moll  cruel  fufpicions  into  the  Icing's  mind ; 
and  as  me  was  a  woman  of  profligate  character,  me  paid 
.no  regard  either  to  truth  or  humanity,  in  thofe  calumnies 
which  (he  fugeefted.     She  pretended  that  her  own  hufband 
was  eneaged  in  a  criminal   correfpondence  with  his  filter ; 
and,  not  content  with  this  imputation,  fhe  poifoned  every 
action  of  the   queen's,  and  reprefented  each  inftance  of 
favour  which  fhe  conferred  on  any  one  as  a  token  of  af- 
fection.    Henry  N  orris  groom  of  the  ftole,  Wefton  and 
Brereton  gentlemen  of  the  king's  chamber,  together  with 
Mark  Smeton  groom  of  the  chamber,  were  obferved  to 
poffefs  much  of  the  queen's  friendfhip ;  and  they  ferved  her 
with  a  zeal  and  attachment  which,  though  chiefly  derived 
from  gratitude,    might  not  improbably  be  feafoned  with 
fome  mixture  of  tendernefs  for  fo  amiable  a  princefs.    The 
king's  jealoufy  laid  hold  of  the  {lighten:  circumftance;  and 
finding  no  particular  object  on  which   it  could  fatten,  it 
vented   itfelf  equally  on  every  one  that  came  within  the 
verge  of  its  fury. 

Had  Henry's  jealoufy  been  derived  from  love,  though 
it  might  on   a  fudden   have  proceeded  to  the  moft  violent 
j  mi  tie?,  it  would  have  been  fubject  to  many  remorfes 
and   contrarieties ;  and   might  at  laft  have  ferved  only  to 
augment  that  affection  on  which  it  v/as  founded.     But  it 
was  a  more  ilern  jealoufy,    foftered  entirely  by  pride  :   Hi's 
love  was  transferred  to  another  object.     Jane,  daughter  of 
fir  John    Seymour,  and   maid  of  honour   to  the  queen,  a 
young  lady  of  lingular  beauty  and  merit,  had  obtained  an 
ire   afcendant  over  him;  and  he  was  determined  to  fa- 
crifice  every  thing  to  the  gratification  of  this  new  appetite. 
Unlike  to  moft  monarchs,  who  judge  lightly  of  the  crimeof 
gallantry,  and  who  deem  the  young  damfels  of  their  court 
rather  honoured  than  difgraced  by  their  paffion,  he  feldom 
thought  of  any  other  attachment  than  that  of  marriage; 
in  order  to  attain  this  end,  he  underwent  more  difficult! 
and  committed  greater  crimes,  than  thofe  which  h 
to  avoid  by  forming  that   legal  connexion.     And 
thus  entertained  the   defien  of  raifing  his  new  miftref 
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chap,  his  "bed  and  throne,  he  more  willingly  hearkened  to  every 
xxxi.      fuggefrion  which  threw  any  imputation  of  guilt  on  the  un- 
fortunate Anne  Boleyn. 

The  king's  jealoufy  firft  appeared  openly  in  a  tilting  at 
Greenwich,  where  the  queen  happened  to  drop  her  hand- 
kerchief; an  incident  prohably  cafunl,  but  interpreted  by 
him  as  an  inftance  of  gallantrvto  fome  of" her  paramours*. 
He  immediately  retired  from  the  place  ;  fent  orders  to  con- 
fine her  to  her  chamber ;  arretted  Norris,  Brcrcton,  We- 
fton,  and  Smeton,  together  with  her  brother  Rocheford ; 
and  threw  them  into  prifon.  The  queen,  aftonifhed  at 
thefe  inftances  of  his  fury,  thought  that  he  meant  only  to 
try  her  ;  but  finding  him  in  earneft,  fhe  reflected  onhisob- 
ftinate  unrelenting  fpirit,  and  fhe  prepared  herfelf  for  that 
melancholy  doom  which  was  awaiting  her.  Next  day  fhe 
was  fent  to  the  Tower;  and  on  her  way  thither  fhe  was 
informed  of  her  fuppofed  offences,  of  which  fhe  had  hither- 
to been  ignorant :  She  made  earneft  protections  of  her  in- 
nocence ;  and  when  (he  entered  the  prifon  fhe  fell  on  her 
knees,  and  prayed  God  fo  to  help  her,  as  fhe  was  not  guil- 
ty of  the  crime  imputed  to  her.  Her  furprife  and  confufion 
threw  her  into  hyfterical  diforders ;  and  in  that  fituation 
fhe  thought  that  the  belt,  proof  of  her  innocence  was  to 
make  an  entire  confeflion,  and  fhe  revealed  fome  indifcrc- 
tions  and  levities  which  her  fimpiicity  had  equally  betrayed 
her  to  commit  and  to  avow.  She  owned  that  fhe  had  once 
rallied  Norris  on  his  delaying  his  marriage,  and  had  told 
him  that  he  probably  expected  her  when  fhe  fhould  be  a  wi- 
dow :  She  had  reproved  Weifon,  fhe  lardy  for  his  effe. 
to  akinfwoman  of  hers,  and  his  indifference  towards  his 
wife :  But  he  told  her  that  fhe  had  miftakeji  the  object  of  his 
affection,  for  it  was  herfelf:  Upon  which  fhe  defied  him-f-. 
She  affirmed  that  Smeton  had  never  been  in  her  chamber 
but  twice,  when  he  played  on  the  harpfichord :  But  fhe 
acknowledged  that  he  had  or.ee  had  the  boldnefs  to  tell  her, 
that  a  look  fufficed  him.  The  king,  inftead  of  being  fatis- 
fied  with  the  candour  and  fmccrity  of  her  confeflion,  re- 
garded thefe  indifcretions  only  as  preludes  to  greater  and 
more  criminal  intimacies. 

Of  all  thofe  multitudes  whom  the  beneficence  of  the 
queen's  temper  had  obliged  during  Her  profperous  fortune, 
no  one  durft  interpofe  between  her  and  the  king's  fi 
and  the  perfon  whofe  advancement  every  breath  had 
Toured,  and  every  countenance  had  fmiled  upon,  was  now 
left  neglected  and  abandoned.  Even  her  uncle  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  preferring  the  connexions  of  party  to  the  I 

*   ISurnct,  vol.  i.  p.  19?.  f   Stryr>»,  vol  I.  p.  ;?:. 
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of  blood,  was  become  her  moft  dangerous   enemy  ;  and  all  C  h  a  P- 
the  retainers  to  the  catholic  religion  hoped  that   her  death     XXXI. 

:ld  terminate  the  king's  quarrel  with  Rome,  and  leave  _  ^ 
him  again  to  his  natural  and  early  bent,  which  had  inclin- 
ed him  to  maintain  the  moft  intimate  union  with  the  apo- 
ftolic  fee.  Cranmer  alone,  of  all  the  queen's  adherents, 
frill  retained  his  friendship  for  her;  and,  as  far  as  the  king's 
impetuofjty  permitted  him,  he  endeavoured  to  moderate 
the  violent  prejudices  entertained  againffc  her. 

The  queen  herfelf  wrote  Henry  a  letter  from  the  Tow- 
full   of  the    moft    tender    expoftulations,  and    of  the 
warmeft  proteftations  of  innocence*.     This  letter  had  $0 
influence  on  the  unrelenting  mind  of  Henry,  who  was  de- 
termined   to   pave  the  way   for  his  new   marriage  by   the 
death  of  Anne  Boleyn.     Norris,  Wefton,  Brcreton,  and 
Z  tried;  but  no  legal  evidence  was   produced 
rift  them.     The  chief  proof  of  their  guilt  confided  in 
a  bearfay  from  one  lady  Wingfield,  who  was  dead.     Sme- 
ton  was  prevailed  on,  by  the  vain  hopes  of  life,  to  confefs 
uinal  eorrefpondence  with  the   queenf;  but  even  her 
bd  little  advantage  from  this  confeliion;  for 
red  to  confront  him  with  her;  and    he    v 
icdiatelp  executed s  as  were  alfo  Brereton  and  "Wcfton. 
Norris  had  been  much  in  the  king's  favour;  and  an  o, 
of  l:i.  rim,  if  he  would  confefs  his  crime,  and 

cafe  the  queen:   But  he  generoufiy  rejected  the  propofd  ; 
and  faid,  that  in  his  conscience  he    believed  her 
guiltlefs:  But  far  his  part  he  could  accufe  her   of  nothing, 
and  he  would  rather  die  a  thouland  deaths  than  calumniate 
an  innocent  perfon. 

.  queen   and  her    brother  were  tried  by  a  jury  of  Ker  trial  5 
peers,  confiding  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  the  marquis 
Exeter,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and  twenty-three  , 

■  the  duke  of  Norfolk  prefid  h  deward.     Upon 

if  or  pretence  the  crime  of  iiiccii  was  imputed  to 
\vn  :  The  chief  evidence,  it  is  faid,  amount- 
ed to  no  more  than  that  Rocheford  had  been   fcvn  to  lean 
on  her  bed    before  fome    c  Fart  of  the   ch.: 

againft  her  was,  that  (he  had  aiRrmed  to  her  minions  that 
never  had  her  heart;  and  had  faid  to  each  of  them 
irn  better  than  any   perfon  \. 
ver:    Which  was  to  the  fiendtr  of  'the   ij/'u, 

:his  drained  i;  uilt 

was  broi.  25th  of  tl  ;  in 

linal  to  throw  any 
the  icing,  queen,  or  their  ifluc.     Su<  le  abfuru: 

*  See  note  [<r  J  at  f  1  .  zcz. 
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CHAP    were  at  that   time  admitted ;  and   they  were   regarded   by 
XXXI.     the  peers  of  England  as  a  fufficient  reafon  /or  facrificing 
1      """— '  an  innocent  queen  to  the  cruelty  of  their  tyrant.      Though 
J536-      unaffifted  by  the  counfel,   fhe  defended  herfelf  with  pre- 
fence  of  mind;  and  the  fpectators  could  not  forbear  pro- 
nouncing her  entirely  innocent.     Judgment,  however,  was 
given  by  the  court,  both  againft  the.    queen    and  lord  R.o- 
cheford;   and  her   verdict   contained,  th?t  Die   fhould   be 
burned  or  beheaded  at    the  king's    pleafure.     When    this 
dreadful   fentence  was    pronounced  (he  was  not  terrified, 
but   lifting  up  her  hands  to  heaven    faid,  "  O  Father !   O 
"  Creator!  thou  who  art  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
"  thou  knoweft  that  I  have  not  deferved  this  fate."     And 
then  turning  to  the  judges,  made  the  molt  pathetic  decla- 
rations of  her  innocence. 

Henry,  not  fatisfied  with  this  cruel  vengeance,  was 
refolved  entirely  to  annul  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn, 
and  to  declare  her  ifTue  illegitimate :  He  recalled  to  his 
memory,  that  a  little  after  her  appearance  in  the  Englifh 
court  fbme  attachment  had  been  acknowledged  between 
her  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  then  lord  Piercy; 
and  he  now  queftioned  the  nobleman  with  regard  to  thefe 
engagements.  Northumberland  took  an  oath  before  the 
two  archbifhops,  that  no  contracY  or  promife  cf  marriage 
had  ever  parted  between  them  :  He.  received  the  facrament 
upon  it,  before  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  others  of  the  pri- 
vy council ;  and  this  folemn  a<5t  he  accompanied  with  the 
moft  folemn  proteftations  of  veracity*.  The  queen,  how- 
ever, was  fhaken  by  menaces  of  executing  the  fentence 
againft  her  in  the  greateft  rigour,,  and  was  prevailed  on  to 
confefs  in  court  fome  lawful  impediment  to  her  marriage 
with  the  kingf.  The  afflicted  primate  who  fat  as  jude;e 
thought  himfelf  obliged  by  this  confeflion  to  pronounce 
the  marriage  null  and  invalid.  Henry,  in  the  tranfports 
of  his  fury,  did  not  perceive  that  his  proceedings  were 
totally  inconfiftent,  and  that  if  her  marriage  were  from 
the  beginning  invalid,  fhe  could  not  rjoflibly  be  guilty  of 
adultery. 
and  exe:u-  The  queen  now  prepared  for  fuffering  the  death  to 
tio3.  which  me  was  fentenced.     She  fent  her  laft  mefTage  to  the 

king,  and  acknowledged  the  obligations  which  fhe  owed 
him,  iiythus  uniformly  continuing  his  endeavours  for  her 
advancement :  From  a  private  gentlewoman,  fhe  faid,  he 
had  firft  made  her  a  marchionefs,  then  a  queen,  and  now, 
fince  he  could  raife  her  no  higher  in  this  world,  he  was 
fending  her  to  be  a  faint  in  heaven.     She  then  renewed  the 

*  Hetbert,  p.  384.  -J-   Heylen,  p.  94. 
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proteftations   of   her    innoccr.ee,    and    recommended   her  c  H  A  P. 

to  his  care.  Before  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  X; 
and  all  who  approached  her,  fhe  made  the  like  declara-  ^^^T^ 
tions  ;  and  continued  to  behave  herfelf  with  her  ufual  fe- 
renity,  and  even  with  cheerfulnds.  "  The  executioner," 
fhe  (aid  to  the  lieutenant,  "  is,  I  hear,  very  expert  ;  and 
u  my  neck  is  very  {lender :"  Upon  which  me  grafped  it  in 
her  hand,  and  fmiled.  When  brought,  however,  to  the  19th  May. 
fcaffold,  fhe  foftened  her  tone  a  little  with  regard  to  her 
proteftations  of  innocence.  She  probably  reflected  that 
the  obftinacy  of  queen  Catherine,  and  her  oppofltion  to 
the  king's  will,  had  much  alienated  him  from  the  lady 
Mary:  Her  own  maternal  concern,  therefore,  for  Eliza- 
beth, prevailed  in  thefe  laft  moments  over  that  indignation 
which  the  unjuft  fentence  by  which  fhe  fuffered  naturally 
excited  in  her.  She  faid  that  fhe  was  come  to  die,  as  fhe 
was  fentenced  by  the  law  :  She  would  accufe  none,  nor 
fay  any  thing  of  the  ground  upon  which  fhe  was  judged. 
She  prayed  he; . lily  for  the  king;  called  him  a  moil  mer- 
ciful and  gentL-  prince;  and  acknowledged  that  he  had  al- 
ways been  to  her  a  good  and  gracious  fovereign;  and  if  any 
on.-  (hould  think  proper  to  canvafs  her  caufe,  fhe  defired 
him  to  juJg:  the  belt*.  She  was  beheaded  by  the  execu- 
tioner of  Calais,  who  was  fent  for  as  more  expert  than 
any  in  England.  Her  body  was  negligently  thrown  into  a 
common  cheft  of  elm-tree,  made  to  hold  arrows  ;  and  . 
buried  in  the  Tovv^r. 

The  innocence  of  this  unfortunate  queen,  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  called  in  queftion.  Henry  himfelf,  in  the  vio- 
lence of  his  rage,  knew  not  whom  to  accufe  as  her  lover; 
and  though  he  imputed  guilt  to  her  brother,  and  four  per- 
more,  he  was  able  to  bring  proof,  againft  none  of 
them.  The  whole  tenour  of  her  conduct  forbids  us  to 
aTcribe  to  her  an  abandoned  character,  fuch  as  is  implied 
in  the  king's  accufation:  Had  file  been  fo  loft  to  all  pru- 
dence and  fenfe  of  fhame,fhe  mull  have  expofed  herfelf  to 
Hon,  and  afforded  her  enemies  fome  evidence  againft 
her.  But  the  king  made  the  moft  effectual  apology  for 
her,  by  marrying  Jane  Seymour,  the  very  day  after  her 
executionf.  His  impatience  to  gratify  this  new  paffion 
caufed  him  to  forget  all  regard  to  decency;  and  his  cruel 
heart  was  not  foftened  a  moment,  by  the  bloody  cataftrophe 
of  a  perfon  who  had  fo  long  been  the  object  of  his  moll: 
tender  affections. 

The  lady  Mary  thought  the  death  of  her  ftep-mother  a 
proper  opportunity  Foi  fo  the   ku 
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who,  befidcs  other  caufes  x>F  diiguft,  had  been  offend- 
ed  with  her  on  account  of  the  part  which  fhe  had  taken  in 
her  mother's  quarrel.  Her  advances  were  not  at  ftrft  re- 
ceived; and  Henry  exacted  from  her  fome  farther  proofs 
of  fubmiflion  and  obedience :  He  required  this  young  prin- 
cefs,  then  about  twenty  years  of  age,  to  adopt  his  theolo- 
gical tenets ;  to  acknowledge  his  fupremacy ;  to  renounce 
the  pope ;  and  to  own  her  mother's  marriage  to  be  unlaw- 
ful and  inceftuous.  Thefe  points  were  of  hard  digeftion 
with  the  princefs;  but  after  fome  delays,  and  even  refufals 
fhe  was  at  laft  prevailed  on  to  write  a  letter  to  her  father*, 
containing  her  afTent  to  the  articles  required  of  her:  Upon 
which  fhe  was  received  into  favour.  But  notwithstanding 
the  return  of  the  king's  affection  to  the  ifTue  of  his  firft 
marriage,  he  diverted  not  himfelf  of  kindnefs  towards  the 
lady  Elizabeth}  and  the  new  queen,  who  was  blcrt  with  a 
•  lingular  fweetnefs  of  difpofition,  difcovered  ftrong  proofr, 
of  attachment  towards  her. 
8th  June.  The  trial  and  conviction  of  queen  Anne,  and  the  fubfe- 
mentrliil~  qucnt  events,  made  it  necefTary  for  the  king  to  fummon  a 
new  parliament ;  and  he,  here,  in  his  fpeech,  made  a  merit 
to  his  people,  that,  notwithstanding  the  misfortunes  at- 
tending his  two  former  marriages,  he  had  been  induced  for 
their  good  to  venture  on  a  third.  The  fpeaker  received  this 
profeffion  withfuitable  gratitude;  and  he  took  thence  occa- 
iion  to  praife  the  king  for  his  wonderful  gifts  of  grace  and 
nature:  He  compared  him,  for  juftice  and  prudence,  to 
Solomon;  for  ftrength  and  fortitude  to  Sampfon  ;  and  for 
beauty  and  comelineTs,  to  Abfalom.  The  king  very  humbly 
replied,  by  the  mouth  of  the  chancellor,  that  he  difavowed 
thefe  praifes ;  fmce,  if  he  were  really  poffefTed  of  fucli  endow- 
ments, they  were  the  gift  of  Almighty  God  only.  Henry 
found  that  the  parliament  was  no  lefs  fubmhnve  in  deeds 
than  complaifant  in  their  expreflions,  2nd  that  they  would 
go  the  fame  lengths  as  the  former,  in  gratifying  even  his 
raoft  Iawlefs  paiTions.  His  divorce  from  Anne  Boleyn 
was  ratified! ;  that  queen  and  all  her  accomplices  were 
attainted ;  the  ifTue  of  both  his  former  marriages  were  de- 
clared illegitimate,  and  it  was  even  made  treafon  to  afTert 
the  legitimacy  of  either  of  them;  to  throw  any  flander 
upon  the  prefent  king,  queen,  or  their  iiTue,  was  fubjectcd 
to  the  fame  penalty;  the  crown  was  fettled  on  the  king's 

*  Burnet,  vol.  L  p.  207.     Strype,  vol.  !.  p.  2&C. 

f   The  parliament,  in  annulling  the  king's   marri.-; 
gives  this  as  a  realbn,  "  For  that  his  highnefs  lul  choi'en  r  c.ccl- 

**  lent  and  virtuous  lady  Jaiv,  who  for  her  convenient  years,  ex>- 
"  ty,  and   purenefs  of  fleih  and  blood,  would  be  apt,  Cied  wflir.j,  to  co.n- 
*;  ceivc  iiTie  by  hi;  hishnefs:" 
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nour,  or  any  fubfequent  wife;  and  in  cafe  c  H  A  l*. 
without  children,  he  was  empowered,  by  his 
will  or  letters  patent,  to  difpofe  of  the  crown  :  An  enor-  *  ~^J 
pious  authority,  efpecially  when  ent rutted  to  a  prince  (o 
,nt  and  capricious  in  his  humour.  Whoever,  being 
required,  reiufed  to  anfwer  upon  0:1th  to  any  article  of 
this  act  of  Settlement,  was  declared  t  •  try  of  treafon; 

and  by  this  claufe  a  fpecies  of  political  inquifitlon  was 
eltablifhed  in  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  accusations  of 
treafon  multiplied  to  an  unreafonable  degree.  The  king 
was  affo  empowered  to  confer  on  any  one,  by  his  will  or 
letters  patent,  any  catties,  honours,  liberties,  or  franchii 
words  which  might  have  been  extended  to  the  difmember- 
ing  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  erection  of  principalities  and 
independent  jurifdictions.  It  was  alfo,  by  another  act, 
made  treafon  to  marry,  without  the  king's  confent,  any 
princefs  related  in  the  firft  degree  to  the  crown.  This  a£t 
was  occafioned  by  the  difcovery  of  a  defign  formed  by 
Thomas  Howard,  brother  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  toefpouf- 
the  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  niece  to  the  king,  by  his  fitter 
the  queen  of  Scots  and  the  earl  of  Angus.  Howard,  as 
well  as  the  young  lady,  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 
She  recovered  her  liberty  foon  after ;  but  he  died  in  con- 
finement. An  a£t  of  attainder  patted  againft  him  this  (z{- 
fion  of  parliament. 

Another  acceilion  was  likewife  gained  to  the  authori- 
ty of  the  crown:  The  king,  or  any  of  his  fucceffors,  was 
empowered  to  repeal  or  annul,  by  letters  patent,  whatever 
act  of  parliament  had  been  patted  before  he  was  four  and 
twenty  years  of  age.  Whoever  maintained  the  authority 
of  the  bifhop  of  Rome,  by  word  or  writ,  or  endeavoured 
in  any  manner  to  reftore  it  in  England,  was  fubje£ted  to 
the  penalty  of  a  premunire;  that  is,  his  goods  were  for- 
feited, and  he  was  put  out  of  the  protection  of  law.  And 
any  perfon  who  poflette-l  any  office  ecclefiaftical  or  civil, 
or  received  any  grant  or  charter  from  the  crown,  and  yet 
refilled  to  renounce  the  pope  by  oath,  was  declared  to  be 
guilty  of  treafon.  The  renunciation  prefetched  runs  in  d 
ftyle  of  So  help  me  God,  all  faints,  and  the  holy  evangel! /Is*. 
The  pope,  hearing  of  Anne  Boleyn's  difgrace  and  death, 
had  hoped  that  the  door  was  opened  to  a  reconciliation,  and 
had  been  making  fome  advances  to  Henry:  But  this  was 
the  receptioii  he  met  with.  Henry  was  now  become  in- 
different with  regard  to  papal  cenfures ;  and  finding  a  great 
increafe  of  authority,  as  well  as  of  revenue,  to  accrue 
from  his  quarrel  with  Rome,  he  was  determined  to  perfe- 
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ver?  in  his  prefent  meafures.     This  parliament  alfo,  even 
more  than  any  foregoing,  convinced  him  how  much  he 
commanded  the  refpect  of  his  fubjects,  and  what  confidence 
153  '      he  might  repofe  in  them.     Though  the  elections  had  been 
made  on  a  fudden,  without  any  preparation  or  intrigue, 
the  members  difcovered  an  unlimited  attachment  to  his 
perfon  and  government*. 
A  convoc.-.-      The  extreme  complaifance  of  the  convocation,  which 
tion.  fJt  at  the  fame  time  time  with  the  parliament,  encouraged 

him  in  his  refolution  of  breaking  entirely  with  the  court 
of  Rome.  There  was  fecretly  a  great  divifipn  of  fenti- 
ments  in  the  minds  of  this  aflembly ;  and  as  the  zeal  of 
the  reformers  had  been  augmented  by  fome  late  fuccefles, 
Cm  refentment  of  the  catholics  was  no  lefs  excited  by  their 
fvars  and  lofles:  But  the  authority  of  the  king  kept  every 
one  fubmiflive  and  filent ;  and  the  new-aflumed  prerogative, 
the  fupremacy,  with  whofe  limits  no  one  was  fully  ac- 
quainted, reftrained  even  the  moft  furious  movements  of 
theological  rancour.  Cromwel  prefided  as  vicar-general; 
and  though  the  catholic  party  expected  that,  on  the  fall  of 
queen  Anne,  his  authority  would  receive  a  great  fhock, 
they  were  furprifed  to  find  him  (till  maintain  the  fam~  cre- 
dit as  before.  With  the  vicar-general  concurred  Cranmcr 
the  primate,  Latimer  bifliop  of  Worcefler,  Shaxton  of 
Salisbury,  Hilfey  of  Rochefter,  Fox  of  Hereford,  Barlow 
of  St.  David's.  The  oppofite  faction  was  headed  by  Lee 
archbifnop  of  York,  Stokefly  bifhop  of  London,  Tonftal 
of  Durham,  Gardiner  of  Winchefter,  Longland  of  Lin- 
coln, Sherborne  of  Chichefler,  Nix  of  Norwich,  and  Kite 
of  Carliflc.  The  former  party,  by  their  oppofition  to  the 
pope,  feconded  the  king's  ambition  and  love  of  power: 
The  latter  party,  by  maintaining  the  ancient  theological 
tenets,  were  more  conformable  to  his  fpeculative  princi- 
ples :  And  both  of  them  had  alternately  the  advantage  of 
gaining  on  his  humour,  by  which  he  was  more  governed 
than  by  either  of  thefe  motives. 

The  church  in  general  was  averfe  to  the  reformation; 
and  the  lower  houfe  of  convocation  framed  a  lift  of  opinions, 
in  the  whole  fixty-feven,  which  they  pronounced  erroneous, 
and  which  was  a  collection  of  principles,  fome  held  by  the 
ancient  Lollards,  others  by  the  modern  proteftants,  or  Gol- 
pellers,  as  they  were  fometimes  called.  Thefe  opinions 
they  fent  to  the  upper  houfe  to  be  cenfured ;  but  in  the 
preamble  of  their  reprefentation,  they  difcovered  the  fervile 
fpirit  by  which  they  were  governed.  They  faid,  "  that 
"  they  intended  not  to  do  or  fay  any  thing  which  might  be 

*  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  212. 
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w  unpleafant  to  the  king,  whom  they  acknowledged  I 

"  fupreme  head,  and  whole  commands  they  were 

"  to  obey ;  renouncing  the  pope's  ufurped  authority,  v. 

itions,  now  extinguifh  bo-        5i 

addicting  themfelves  to  Almighty  God  and 
its,  and  unto  the  king  and  1 
"  this  kingdom*." 

convocation  came  at  b.ft,  after  foi  •,  to 

ricles  of  faith ;  and  their  tenets  were  as  t\ 
kind  as  the  aflembly  itfelf,  or  rather  as  the  king's  (yi 
of  theology,  by  which  they  v. 

their  principles.     They  determined  the  ftandard  of  i. 
to  conhfl  in  the  Scriptures  and  the  three  creeds,  the  Apo- 
ftolic,  Nicene  and  Athanafian;  and  this  article  was  a  figtfa] 
1  the  reformers:   Auricular confeffion  I 

!,  a  dodtrine  agreeable  to  the  catholics:    No 
tion  was  made  of  marriage,  extreme  unction,  confiri 
tion,  or  holy  orders,  as  facraments  ;  and  in  this  oroifiton 
the  '  of  the  proteftants  appeared :    The  real  pre- 

s  afTerted,  conformably  to  the  ancient  doclri. 
The  terms  of  acceptance  were  efrablilhed  to  be  (he  merits 
of  Chritl,  and  the  mercy  and  good  pleafure  of  God,  fuic- 
w  pri n cit- 
s'o  far  the  t>  to  hr.ve  made  a  fair  partition, 
.itely  fharir.g  :  uffes.      in  framing  the 
juent  article?,  each  of  them  fe<  own  in 
its  ii                 .     The  catholics  prevailed  in  averting,  tl 
the  ufe  of  in:                                                    ipture;  the  pro- 

mft   idolatry,  and 
abufe  of  (  fible  reprefentations.     The  ancient  f 

v/as  :  intaining  the  expedience  of  prayirg  to 

"ions  in  rejecting  the  peculiar  pa- 
ige  of  faints  to  any  trade,  profeilion  or  courfe  of  action, 
former  rites  of  worfhin,  the  ufe  of  holy  water,  and 
s  pra£lifed  on  Afii-wednefday,  Palm-fun.! 
Good-fridayrand other  fefth  tained;  but 

ht  ofthefe  mftil 
were  ,  rations   denying  that  tl 

had   .  ate   power   of  remitting  fin,  and  by 

that  their  fole  merit  confided  in  promoting  pious 
and  devout  difpofitions  in  the  mind. 

Icle,  with  regard  to  purgatory,  contains  the 

moft  curious  jargon,    ambiguity,    and  hefitation,    arifing 

•  the  mixture  of  oppohte  tenets.     It  was  to  this  pur- 

-,  "   Since,  according  to  due  order  of  charity,  and  the 

..ccabees,  and  it  authors,  it 

*   Coliier, 
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I  and  charitable  deed  to  pray  for  fouls  departed;  and 
"  hnce  fuch  a  practice  has  been  maintained  in  the  church 
"]P^*/  "  from  the  beginning;  all  bifhops  and  teachers  fhould 
"  inftruct  the  people  not  to  be  'grieved  for  the  continu- 
"  ar.ee  of  the  fame.  But  fince  the  place  where  depart- 
"  ed  fouls  are  retained,  before  they  reach  Paradifc,as  well 
"  the  nature  of  their  pains,  is  left  uncertain  by  Scripture; 
"  all  fuch  queftions  are  to  be  fubmitted  to  God,  to  whofe 
"  mercy  it  is  meet  and  convenient  to  commend  the  de- 
"  ccr.fed,  trufting  that  he  accepteth  our  prayers  for  them*." 
These  articles,  when  framed  by  the  convocation,  and 
corrected  by  the  king,  were  fubfcribed  by  every  member 
of  that  affembly ;  while,  perhaps,  neither  ther*  nor  through- 
out the  whole  kingdom,  could  one  man  be  found,  except 
Henry  himfelf,  who  had  adopted  precifely  tfiefe  very  doc- 
trines and  opinions.  For,  though  there  be  not  any  con- 
tradiction in  the  tenets  above  mentioned,  it  had  happened  in 
England,  as  in  all  countries  where  factious  divifions  have 
place ;  a  certain  creed  was  embraced  by  each  party ;  few 
neuters  were  to  be  found ;  and  thefe  confifted  only  of  fpe- 
culative  or  whimfical  people,  of  whom  two  perfons  could 
fcarccly  be  brought  to  an  agreement  in  the  fame  dogmas. 
The  proteftants  all  of  them  carried  their  oppofition  to 
Rome  farther  than  thofe  articles :  None  of  the  catholics  went 
fo  far :  And  the  king,  by  being  able  to  retain  the  nation  m  fuch 
a  delicate  medium,  difplayed  the  utmoft  power  of  an  imperi- 
ous defpotifm,  of  which  any  hiftory  furnifhes  an  example. 
To  change  the  religion  of  a  country,  even  when  feconded  by 
a  party,  is  one  of  the  moft  perilous  enterprifes  which  any  fo- 
vereign  can  attempt,  and  often  proves  the  moft  deftru&ive  to 
royal  authority.  But  Henry  was  able  to  fetthe  political  ma- 
chine in  that  furious  movement,  and  vet  regulate  and  even 
ftop  its  career :  He  could  fay  to  it,  Thus  far  fhalt  thou  go,  and 
no  farther :  And  he  made  every  vote  of  his  parliament 
and  convocation  fubfervient,  not  only  to  his  interefts  and 
paftions,  but  even  to  his  greateft  caprices;  nay,  to  his 
moft  refined  and  moft  fcholaftic  fubtilties. 

The  concurrence  of  thefe  two  national  afiemblies  ferv- 
ed,  no  doubt,  to  increafe  the  king's  power  over  the  people, 
and  raifed  him  to  an  authority  more  abfolute  than  any 
prince  in  a  fimple  monarchy  even  by  means  of  military 
force,  is  ever  able  to  attain.  But  there  arecertain  bounds  be- 
yond which  the  moft  flavifh  fubmiffion  cannot  be  extended. 
All  the  late  innovations,  particularly  the  diflblution  of 
the  fmalbr  monasteries,  and  the  imminent  danger  to  which 
all  the  reft  were  expofedf,  had  bred  difcontent  among  the 

*  Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.   122,  &  feq.     Fuller.     Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  215, 
f  See  note  [H]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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;,  and  had  difpofed  them  to  revolt.     The  expelled  chap. 
ring  about  the  country,   excited  both  the     XXXI. 
piety  and  companion- of  men.;  and  as  the  ancient  religion        TTT""' 
took  hold  of  the  populace  by  powerful  motives  fuited  to       *' 
r  capacity,  it  was  able,  now  that  it  was  brought  into 
ient  hazard,  to  raife  the  ftrongeft  zeal  in  its  favour*. 
Difcontents  had  even  reached  fome  of   the  nobility  and  Difcoutena 
gentry,  whofe  anceftors  had  founded  the  monafteries,  and  a™'^  tQC 
who  placed  a  vanity  in  thofe  inftitutions,  as  well  as  reaped 
fome  benefit  from  them,  by  the  provifions  which  they  af- 
forded them  for  their  younger  children.     The  more  fuper- 
ftitious  were  interefted  for  the  fouls  of  their  forefathers, 
which,  they  believed,  muft  now  lie  during  many  ages  in  the 
torments  of  purgatory,  for  want  of  mafTes  to  relieve  them. 
It  feemed  unjuft  to  abolifh  pious  inftitutions  for  the  faults, 
real  or  pretended,  of  individuals.    Even  the  moft  moderate 
and  reafonable  deemed  it  fomewhat  iniquitous,  that  men 
>  had  been  invited  into  a  courfe  of  life,  by  all  the  laws 
human  and  divine,  which  prevailed  in  their  country,  mould 
be  turned  out  of  their  pofleflions,  and  fo  little  care  be  taken 
of  their  future  fubfiftence.     And  when  it  was  obferved, 
that  the  rapacity  and  bribery  of  the  commiiiioners  and 
others,  employed   in  vifiting  the  monafteries,  intercepted 
much  of  the  profits  refulting  from  thefe  confifcations,  it 
tended  much  to  increafe  the  general  difcontentf. 

But  the  people  did  not  break  into  open  fedition  till  the 
complaints  of  the  fecular  clergy  concurred  with  thofe  of 
the  regular.  As  Cromwel's  perfon  was  little  acceptable 
to  the  ecclefiaftics ;  the  authority  which  he  exercifed  being 
fo  new,  fo  abfoiute,  {o  unlimited,  infpired  them  with  dif- 
guft  and  terror.  He  publilhed,  in  the  king's  name,  with- 
out the  confent  either  of  parliament  or  convocation,  an  or- 
dinance, by  which  he  retrenched  many  of  the  ancient  ]. 
lidays  ;  prohibited  feveral  fuperftitions  gainful  to  the  olergjr, 
fuch  as  pilgrimages,  images,  reliques  ;  and  even  ordered 
the  incumbents  in  the  parifhes  to  let  apart  a  confiderable 
portion  of  their  revenue  for  repairs,  and  for  the  fupport  of 
exhibitioners  and  the  poor  of  their  parifh.  The  fecular 
is,  finding  themfelves  thus  reduced  to  a  grievous  fer- 
vitude,  inftilled  into  the  people  thofe  difcontents  which 
harboured  in  their  own  bofoms. 

The  flrft  rifing  was  in  Lincolnfhire.  It  was  headad 
by  Dr.  Mackrel,  prior  of  Barlings,  who  was  difguifed 
like  a  mean  mechanic,  and  who  bore  the  name  of  captain 
Cobler.       1  "his  tumultuary   army    amounted    to  above 

pc,  vol.  i.  p.  149.  f  I 
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20,000  men*;    but,  notwithstanding  their  number,  thev 
wad  little  difpoution  of  proceeding  to  extre  nities  aga 
"TnT**1  l'ie  ^'nS»  zn^  fc*nwd  frill  overawed  by  his  authority/  T. 
InfuriJ!--     acknowledged  him  to  be   fupre  (  lurch  of 

»bn.  Lngland;  but  they  complained  of  fupprefiing  the  monafte-t 

lies,  of  evil  counsellors,  of  perfons  meanly  born  raifed  to 
dignity,  of  the  danger  to  which  the  jewels  and  plate  of 
their  parochical  churches  were  expofed:  And  they  prayed 
the  king  to  confult  the  nobility  of  the  realm  concerning 
the  redrefs  of  thefe  grievances!-  Henry  was  little  dii 
fed  to  entertain  apprehenfions  of  danger,  cfpeclallv  from  a 
6th  Ocloh.  low  multitude,  whom  he  defpifed.  He  fern  forces  againft 
the  rebels  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk;  and 
he  returned  them  a  very  {harp  anfwer  to  their  petition. 
There  were  fome  gentry,  whom  the  populace  had  con- 
strained to  take  part  with  them,  and  who  kept  afcrct 
correfpondence  with  Suffolk.  They  informed  him,  thnt 
ixfentment  againft  the  king's  reply  was  the  chief  caufe 
which  retained  the  malcontents  in  arms,  and  that  a  nv 
anfwer  would  probably  fupprefs  the  rebellion.  Henry  had 
levied  a  great  force  at  London,  with  which  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  march  againft  the  rebels  ;  and  being  fo  well  fiip- 
ported  by  power,  he  thought  that,  without  loling  his  dig- 
nity, he  might  now  fnow  them  fome  greater  condd 
fion.  He  fent  a  new  proclamation,  requiring  them  tore- 
turn  to  their  obedience,  with  f jcret  afflirances  of  pardon. 
This  expedient  had  its  efreil.  The  populace  v/.-.s  divert- 
ed: Mackrel  and  fome  of  their  leaders  fell  into  the  king's 
hands,  and  were  executed:  The  greater  part  of  the  mul- 
titude retired  peaceably  to  their  ufual  occupations:  A  few 
of  the  more  obftinats  fled  to  the  north,  where  tr- 
ibe infurreirtion  that  was  raifed  in  thofe  parts. 

The  northern  rebels,  as  they  were  more  numerous, 
were  alfo  on  other  accounts  more  formidable  than  thofe  of 
Lincolnshire;  becaufe  the  people  were  there  more  accuf- 
tomed  to  arms,  and  becaufe  of  thein  vicinity  to  the  Scots, 
who  might  make  advantage  of  thefe  diforders.  One  Afke, 
a  gentleman,  had  taken  the  command  of  them,  and  he 
paflefTed  the  art  of  governing  the  populace.  Tneir  enter- 
prife  they  called  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace :  Some  priefrs 
marched  before  in  the  habits  of  their  order,  carrying  . 
f'S  in  their  hands:  In  their  banners  was  woven  a  cru 
with  the  reprefentation  of  a  chalice,  and  of  the  five  wounds 
of  GhriftJ :  They  wore  on  their  fleeve  an  emblem  of  the 
five  wounds,  with  the  name  of  Jefus  wrought  in  the  mid- 

*  Bur.ict,  p.  ;z7.     Herbert.         f  Herbert,  p,  410. 
J  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  992. 
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.  an  oith, 

ir  love 
their  care  of  the  k  i  n  and  ifluc,  their  de- 

ty,  of  driving  bakborn  perfons 
ut  the  kimr,  ofreftoring  the  chi  fup^ 

ling  hcrtiy.      Allured    by    tl  ::out 

oo  men  from  the  counties  of  York,  Durham,  Lfinca- 
I    thofe    northern  provinces,  flocked  to  their  f 
id  their  zeal,  no  left  than  their  numbers,  ii?n-ixed 
.  pprehenlions. 
!    of  Shrewfbury,  moved  by  rd  for  the 

,  railed    forces,  though  at    hid  without  any 
ion,  in   order  to   oppofe   the  reh  :  earl  of 

Cumberland  repulfed  thern  from  his  caftle  of  Skipton: 
Sir  Ralph  Evers  defended  Scarborow-cafHe  againft  them*: 
Courtney,  marquis  of  Exeter,  the  king's  coufin-germa-n, 
_-d  orders  from  court,  and  levied  troops.  The  earls 
.untingdon,  Derby,  and  Rutland,  imitated  his  exam- 
ple. The  rebels,  however,  prevailed  in  taking  both  Hull 
and  York  :  They  had  laid  ficg.c  to  Pomfret-caftle,  into 
which  the  archbifhop  of  York  and  lord  Darcy  had  thrown 
themfelves.  It  was  loon  furrendered  to  them;  arid  the 
prelate  and  nobleman,  who  f_-cretly  wifhed  fuccek  to  the 
infurreclkm,  feem  i  to  the  force  impofed  on  them, 

and  joined  the  rebels. 

;:  duke  of  Norfolk    v.\  ■!  of  the 

,'s  forces  againft  the  northern  rebels;  and  as  he  headed 
the  party  at  court  which  fupported  the  ancient  religion,  he 
was  alio   fufpected  of  bearing  fofne   favour  to    the   caufr 
tch  he  was  fent  to  oppofe.     His  prudent  conduct,  how- 
•,  feems  to  acquit  him  of  this  imputation.    He  encamp- 
ed near  Doncafter,  together  with  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury; 
as   frail,  fearcely  exceedir  ,ou- 

fand  men,  he   mad*  choice  of  a  poll  wh  !  a  river 

in  front,  the  ford  of  which    he  purpofeu  ro  e  inlr 

the  rebels.     They  had  intended  to  attack  him  in  the  morn- 
ing; but  during  the  night  there  fell  fuch  violent  rains  as 

I  the  river  utterly   impaflable;  and  N 
laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to  enter  into  treaty  with  th 
In  order  to  open   the  door  for  negotiation,  he  fent  them  a 
lid  j  whom  Afke,  tl  r,  received  with  great  ce- 

remony; he  himfelf  fitting   in    a  chair  of  if 
archbifhop  of  York  on  one   hand,  and   lord  Darcy  on 
other.     It  was  agreed,  that   two  gentlemen  mould  be  dif- 
patched   to  the  king  with  proposals  from  and 

iry   purpofely  delayed  giving  an   an:  I  allured 

*  Sto-.vc,  p.  574.     Ej!:    . 
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C  h  a  P.  them  with  hopes  of  entire  fatisfa&ion,  in  expectation  that 
XXXI.  neceffity  would  foon  oblige  them  to  difperfe  themfelves. 
^V^~J  Being  informed  that  his  artifice  had  in  a  great  meafure  fuc- 
ceedcd,  he  required  them  inftaiitly  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  fubmit  to  mercy ;  promifing  a  pardon  to  all  except  fix 
whom  he  named,  and  £our  whom  he  referved  to  himfJf  the 
power  of  naming.  But  though  the  greater  part  of  the  re- 
bels had  gone  home  for  want  of  fubfiflence,  they  had  en- 
tered into  the  moft  folemn  engagements  to  return  to  their 
ftandards,  in  cafe  the  king's  anfwer  mould  not  prove  fatis- 
fa£rory.  Norfolk,  therefore,  foon  found  himfelf  in  the 
fame  difficulty  as  before ;  and  he  opened  again  a  negocia- 
tion  with  the  leaders  of  the  multitude.  He  engaged  them 
to  fend  three  hundred  perfons  to  Doncafter,  with  propofals 
for  an  accommodacion ;  and  he  hoped,  by  intrigue  and  fe- 
parate  interefts,  to  throw  diflenuon  among  fo  great  a  num- 
ber. Afke  himfelf  had  intended  to  be  one  of  the  deputies, 
and  he  required  a  hoftage  for  his  fecurity  :  But  the  king, 
when  confulted,  replied,  that  he  knew  no  gentleman  or 
other  whom  he  efteemed  fo  little  as  to  put  him  in  pledge 
for  fuch  a  villain.  The  demands  of  the  rebels  were  fo  ex- 
orbitant, that  Norfolk  rejected  them ;  and  they  prepared 
again  to  decide  the  contelr.  by  arms.  They  were  as  for- 
midable as  ever,  both  by  their  numbers  and  fpirit ;  and, 
notwithftanding  the  fmall  river  which  lay  between  them 
and  the  royal  army,  Norfolk  had  great  reafon  to  dread  the 
effects  of  their  fury.  But  while  they  were  preparing  to 
pafs  the  ford,  rain  fell  a  fecond  time  in  fuch  abundance,  as 
made  it  impracticable  for  them  to  execute  their  dellgnj 
and  the  populace,  partly  reduced  toneceffity  by  want  ofpro- 
vifions,  partly  ftruck  with  fuperftition  at  being  thus  again 
difappointedby  the  fame  accident,  fuddenly  difperfed  them- 
felves. The  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  received  powers 
for  that  end,  forwarded  the  difperfion  by  the  promife  of  a 
general  amnefty;  and  the  king  ratified  this  ad}  of  clemen- 

9th  Dec.  cy.  He  publiihed,  however,  a  manifesto  againft  the  re- 
bels, and  an  anfwer  to  their  complaints  ;  in  which  he  em- 
ployed a  very  lofty  ftyle,  fuited  to  fo  haughty  a  monarch. 
He  told  them,  that  chey  ought  no  more  to  pretend  giving 
a  judgment  with  regard  to  government,  than  a  blind  man 
with  regard  to  colours;  "  And  we,"  he  added,  «  with  our 
whole  council,  think  it  right  ftrange  that  ye,  who  be  but 
"  brutes  and  inexpert  folk,  do  take  upon  you  to  appoint 
"  us,  who  be  meet  or  not  for  our  council. " 

As  this  pacification  was  not  likely  to  be  of  long  conti- 
nuance, Norfolk  was  ordered  to  keep  his  army  together, 
and  to  march  into  the  northern  parts,  in  order  to  exact  a 
general  fubmiffion.     Lord  Darcy,  as  well   as  Afke,  was 
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for  to  court;  and  the  former,  upon  his    rcfufd  or  de-  CHAP, 
to  appear,  was  thrown  into  prifon.     Every  place  was 
full    of  jealoufy   and    complaints.      A   new    infurrection  '      ^*J 
brpke  out,  headed  by   Mufgrave  and   Tilby;  and  there-      I5i/" 

ged  Carlifle  with  8000  men.  Being  repulfed  by 
that  city,  they  were  encountered  in  their  retreat  by  Nor- 
.  who  put  them  to  flight;  and  having  made  prifoners 
of  all  their  officers  except  Mufgrave  who  c  leaped,  he  in- 
ftantly  put  them  to  death  by  martial  law,  to  the  number  of 
ity  perfons.  An  attempt  made  by  fir  Francis  Bigot 
and  Halam,  to  furprife  Hull,  met  with  no  better  fuccefs ; 
and  feveral  other  rifings  were  fuppreffed  by  the  vigilance 
of  Norfolk.  The  king,  enraged  by  thefe  multiplied  re- 
volts, was  determined  not  to  adhere  to  the  general  pardon 
which  he  had  granted  ;  and  from  a  movement  of  his  ufual 
violence,  he  made  the  innocent  fufferfor  the  guilty.  Nor- 
folk, by  command  from  his  mafter,  fpread  the  royal  b 
ncr  ;  and  wherever  he  thought  proper  executed  martial 
law  in  the  punifliment  of  offenders.  Befides  A  ike,  leader 
of  the  firft  infurrection,  fir  Robert  Conftable,  fir  John 
Buhner,  fir  Thomas  Piercy,  fir  Stephen  Hamilton,  Ni- 
cholas Tempeft,  William  Lumley,  and  many  oihers,  were 
thrown  into  prifon;  and  mod  of  them  were  condemned 
and  executed.  Lord  Hurley  was  found  guilty  as  an  ac- 
complice in  the  infurreclion  of  Lincoln/hire,  and  was  ep 
cuted  at  Lincoln.  Lord  Darcey,  though  he  pleaded  c 
puliion,  and  appealed  for  his  juftification  to  a  long  life 
fpent  in  the  fervice  of  the  crown,  was  beheaded  on  Tower- 
hill.  Kecutjpn,  he  accufed  Norfolk  of 

1  raged  the  rebels;  but  Henry,  either  fen.fi 
of  that  nobleman's   fervices,  and  convinced  of  his  fidelity, 
or  afraid   to  offend  one  of  fuch  extenfive  power   and  g) 
capacity,  rejected  the  information.     Being   now 
with  punching  the  rebels  lie  published  an.  eral  par- 

tp  which  he  faithfully  adhered*  ;  and  he  ereetea  by 
it  a  court  of  juftice  at  York,  for  deciding  law-fuits 
in  the  »pr  -anties:  A  demand  which  had  been  made 

by  th< 

Soon  aft  ofperous  fuccefs,  an  event  happened Oftob.   12. 

which  ere  ,  the  birth  of  a  fon,  who  was  E"a  °'d 

baptifed  by  t'<  ward.      Yet  was  not  his  happi- w'i'rd,  and 

without  all  en  died  two  days  afterf.     Butd<?athof 

;  had  fo  long  been  ardently  .  .  Henry,  and  "■ 

1  order  to  prevent  difputes 
the 
X 
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CHAP,  two  princelTes   illegitimate,  that   the  king's  affliction  was 
XXXI.     drowned  in  his  joy,  and  he  cxprefl'cd  great  fatisfa&ion  on 
l*~"~^    J  the  occafion.     The  prince,  not  fix  days  old,  was  created 
153  '     prince  of  Wales,  duke  of  Cornwal,  and  earl   of  Cheftcr. 
Sir  Edward  Seymour,  the  queen's  brother,  formerly  made 
lord  Beauchamp,  was  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Hert- 
ford.    Sir  William  Fitz-Williams,    high    admiral,   was 
created  earl  of  Southampton;  fir  William  Paulet,  lord  St. 
John;  fir  John  Ruflel,  lord  RufTcl. 
Jr.3  The  fuppreflion  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  birth  of  a  fon, 

as  they  confirmed  Henry's  authority  at  home,  increafcd  his 
eonfideration  among  foreign  princes,  and  made  his  alliance 
be  courted  by  all  parties.  He  maintained,  however,  a  neu- 
trality in  the  wars,  which  were  carried  on  with  various  fuc- 
cefs,  and  without  any  decifive  event,  between  Charles  and 
Francis  ;  and  though  inclined  more  to  favour  the  latter,  he 
determined  not  to  incur,  without  neceffity,  either  hazard 
or  expence  on  his  account.  A  truce,  concluded  about 
this  tine  between  thefe  potentates,  and  afterwards  pro- 
longed for  ten  years,  freed  him  from  all  anxiety  on  account 
x     of  his  ally,  and  re-eftablifhed  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 

Henry  continued  defirous  of  cementing  a  union  with 
the  German  proteftants  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  he  fent 
Chriftopber  Mount  to  acongrefs  which  they  held  at  Brunf- 
wick ;  but  that  minifter  macle  no  great  progrefs  in  his  ne- 
gotiation. The  princes  wifhed  to  know  what  were  the 
articles  in  their  confefnon  which  Henry  difliked  ;  and  they 
lent  new  ambafTadors  to  him,  who  had  orders  both  to  ne- 
gotiate and  to  difpute.  They  endeavoured  to  convince  the 
king  that  he  was  guilty  of  a  miftake  in  adminiftering  the 
cucharift  in  one  kind  only,  in  allowing  private  mafTes,  and 
in  requiring  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy*.  Henry  would  by 
no  means  acknowledge  any  error  in  thefe  particulars;  and 
was  difpleafed  that  they  fhould  pretend  to  prefcribe  rules  to 
lb  great  a  monarch  and  theologian.  He  found  arguments 
and  fyllogifms  enow  to  defend^his  caufe;  and  he  difmified 
the  ambaffador  without  coming  to  any  conclufion.  Jea- 
lous alfo  left  his  own  fubjects  Ihould  become  fuch  theolo- 
gians as  to  queftion  his  tenets,  he  ufed  great  precaution  in 
publiihing  that  tranflation  of  the  fcripture  which  was  finifh- 
ed  this  year.  He  would  only  allow  a  copy  of  it  to  be  de- 
pofited  in  fomc  parim  churches,  where  it  was  fixed  by  a 
chain :  And  he  took  care  to  inform  the  people  by  procla- 
mation, "  That  his  indulgence  was  not  the  efFecSt  of  his 
H  dutvy  but  of  his  goodnefs  and  his  liberality  to  them ;  who 
"  therefore  fhould  ufe  it  moderately,  for  the  ujcreafe  of  vir- 

»  Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  145.    From  the  C^oU.  Lib.    Cleopatra,  E.  5.  fbl.  173* 
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tc  tue,  not  of  ftrife:  And  he  ordered  that  no  man   mould  chap 

I  the  Bible  aloud,  fo  as  to   difturb  the   rjrieft,  while     x 
"  he  fang  mafs,  nor  prefume   to  expound  doubtful    places        T^g 
<c  without  advice  from  the   learned.**  In  this  meafure,  as       JI 
in  the  reft,  he   ftill   halted  half  way  between  the  catholics 
and  the  proteftants. 

There  was- only  one  particular  in^which  He 
quite  dficifivej    becaufe  he  was  there  impelled  by  his  ava- 
rice, or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  his  rapacity,  the  co 

nee  of  his  profufion:  This  meafure  v.  de- S«ppn 

ftruflionofthemonafteries.  Theprefent  opportunity  feemed  ' 

able  for  that  great  enterprife,  while  the  fuppreffion 
of  the  late  rebellion  fortified  and  increafed  the  royal  autho- 
rity ;  Pome  of  the  abbots  were  fufpefted  of  hav 
encouraged  the  infurre&ion,  and  of  correfponding  with  the 
rebels,  the  king's  refentm'erit  was  farther  incited  by  that 
motive.  A  new  vifitation  was  appointed  of  all  the  mona- 
ds in  England  ;  and  a  pretence  only  I  uted  for 
their  fuppreffion,  it  was  eafy  for  a  prince,  poileii'ed  of  fuch 
unlimited  power,  and  •  fecondinor  the  preferrt  humour  of  a 
great  part  of  the  nation,  to  find  or  feign  one.  The  abbots 
nonks  knew  the  danger  to  which  they  were  expofed; 
and  having  learned,  by  the  example  of  the  letter  monaste- 
ries, that  nothing  could  withstand  the  king's  will,  they 
were  mod  of  them  induced,  in  expectation  of  better  treat- 
ment, to  make  a  voluntary  refignation  of  their  houfes. 
Where  promifes  failed  of  effect,  menaces,  and  even  ex- 
treme violence,  were  employed  ;  and  as  feveral  of  the  ab- 
fince  the  breach  with  Rome  had  been  named  by  the 
t  with  a  view  to  this  event,  the  king's  intentions  were 
the  more  eafily  effected.  Some  alio,  having  fecretly  em- 
braced the  doctrine  of  the  reformation,  were  glad  to  be 
freed  from  their  vows;  and  on  the  whole,  the  defign  was 
conducted  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  in  lefs  than  two  years 
the  king  Sud  got  poffeffion  of  all  the  monaitic  revenues. 

In  feveral  places,  particularly  in  the  county  of  Oxford, 
great  intereft  was  made   to  preferve  fome  convents  of  wo- 
>  as  they  lived  in  the  moft  irreproachable  manner, 
y  merited,  it  was  thought,  that  their  houfes  mould  be 
I  from  the  general  deftru6tion*.     There  appeared  alio 
difference  between  the  cafe  of  nuns  and  that  of  friars; 
the  one  mftitution  might  be  laudable,  while   the  other 
expofed  to  much   blame.     The  males  of  all  ranks,  if 
1  induftry,  mi  ce  to  the  pubiic ; 

and  none  of  them  could  want  employment  fuited  to  his  {ra- 
tion and  capacity.     But  a  woman  of  family  who  failed  of  a 
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C  H  a  P.  fcttlcment  in  the  marriage  irate,  an  accident  to  which  fuch 
XXXI.     perfons   were  more   liable  than  women  of  lower   ftation, 
^7^  had  really  no  rank  which  (he  properly  filled  ;  and  a  convent 
Ij3  "     was  a  retreat  both  honourable  and  agreeable,  from  the  in- 
utility and  often  want  which  attended  her  fituatio'n.     But 
the  king  was   determined  to  abolifli    monafteries  of  every 
denomination;  and   probably   thought  that  thefe    ancient 
eftabliftiments   would   be  the   fooner   forgotten,  if  no  re- 
mains of  them  of  any  kind  were  allowed  to  fubfift   in  the 
kingdom. 

The  better  to  reconcile  the  people  to  this  great  innova- 
tion, ftories  were  propagated  of  the  deteftable  lives  of  the 
friars  in  many  of  the  convents ;  and  great  care  was  taken 
to  defame  thofe  whom  the  court  had  determined  to  ruin. 
The  reliques  alfo,  and  other  fuperftitions,  which  had  fo 
long  been  the  object  of  the  people's  veneration,  were  ex- 
pofed  to  their  ridicule;  and  the  religious  fpirit,  now  lefs 
bent  on  exterior  obfervances  and  fenfible  objects,  was  en- 
couraged in  this  new  direction.  It  is  needlefs  to  be  prolix 
in  an  enumeration  of  particulars:  Proteftant  hiftorians 
mention  on  this  occafion,  with  great  triumph,  the  facred 
repofitoiies  of  convents;  the  parings  of  St.  Edmond's 
toes;  fome  of  the  coals  that  roaftcd  St.  Laurence;  the 
girdle  of  the  Virgin  fhewn  in  eleven  fevcral  places;  two 
or  three  heads  of  St.  Urfula;  the  felt  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Lancafter,  an  infallible  cure  for  the  head-ach  ;  part  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury's  ihirt,  much  reverenced  by  big- 
bellied  women;  fome  reliques,  an  excellent  preventative 
againft  rain ;  others,  a  remedy  to  weeds  in  corn.  But  fuch 
fooleries  as  they,  are  to  be  found  in  all  ages  and  nations, 
and  even  took  place  during  the  moft  refined  periods  of  an- 
tiquity, form  no  particular  or  violent  reproach  to  the  ca- 
tholic religion. 

There  were  alfo  difcovered,  or  faid  to  be  difcovered, 
in  the  monafteries,  fome  impoftures  of  a  more  artificial 
nature.  At  Hales  in  the  county  of  Gloucefter  there  had 
been  fhown,  during  feveral  ages,  the  blood  of  Chrift  brought 
from  Jerufalem ;  and  it  is  eafy  to  imagine  the  veneration  with 
which  fuch  a  relique  was  regarded.  A  miraculous  circum- 
ftance  alfo  attended  this  miraculous  relique ;  the  facred  blood 
was  not  vifible  to  any  one  in  mortal  fin,  even  when  fet  before 
him;  and  till  he  had  performed  good  works  fufficientforhis 
abfolution,  it  would  not  deign  todifcover  itfelf  tohim.  At 
the  difTolution  cf  the  monaftery,  the  whole  contrivance 
was  detected.  Two  of  the  monks  who  were  let  into  the 
fecret,  had  taken  the  blood  of  a  duck,  which  they  renewed 
every  week:  They  put  it  into  a  phial,  one  ftoe  of  which 
connfted  of  thin  and'  tranfparent  cryftal,  the  other  of  thick 
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opaque.     When  any  rich  pilgn  .:,  thsy  v/erc  Chap. 

to  {how  him  the  dark  fide  of  the  phial,  till  maflfes  and       XXXJ. 
offerings  had  expiated  his  offe,  !  then  finding  his        T^T-* 

money,  or  patience,  or  faith,  nearly  exhauftcd,  they  made  " 

him  happy  by  turning  the  pu 

A  miraculous  crucifix  had  been  kept  at  Boxley  in 
it,  and  bore  the  appellation  of  the  Rood  of  Grace.  The 
lips,  and  eyes,  and  head  of  the  image  moved  on  the  ap- 
proach of  its  votaries.  Hilfey  bifliop  of  Rochefter,  broke 
the  crucifix  at  St.  Paul's  crofs,  and  mowed  to  the  whole 
people  the  fprings  and  wheels  by  which  it  had  been  fecretly 
moved.  A  great  wooden  idol  revered  in  Wales,  called 
Darvel  Gathcrin,  was  alio  brought  to  London,  and  cut  in 
pieces:  And  by  a  cruel  refinement  in  vengeance  it  was 
employed  as  fuel  to  burn  friar  Foreftf,  who  was  punifhed 
for  denying  the  fupremacy,  and  for  fome  pretended  here': 
A  finger  of  St.  Andrew,  covered  with  a  thin  plate  of  fil- 
ver,  had  been  pawned  by  a  convent,  for  a  debt  of  forty 
pounds;  but  as  the  king's  commimoners  refufed  to  pay  the 
debt,  people  made  themfelves  merry  with  the  poor  creditor 
on  account  of  his  pledge. 

But  of  all  the  inftruments  of  ancient  fuperftition,  no 
one  was  fo  zealoufly  deftroyed  as  the  fhrine  of  Thomas 
a  Becket,  commonly  called   St.   Thomas  of  Canterbury. 
This  faint  owed   his  canonization  to  the  zealous  deft 
which  he  had  made  for  clerical  privileges ;  and  on  that  ac- 
count alfo  the  monks  had  extremely  encouraged  the  devo- 
tion of  pilgrimages  towards  his  tomb ;    and  numberlefs 
were  the  miracles  which  they  pretended  his  reiiques  wrbu 
in  favour  of  his  devoted  votaries.     They  raifed  his  body 
once  a  year  ;  and  the  day  on  which  this  ceremony  was  jp 
formed,  which  was  called  the  day  of  his  tranfiation,  was  a 
general  holiday:    Every  fiftieth  year  there  was  celebrated 
a  jubilee  to  his  honour,  which  lafied  fifteen  days :  Plenary 
indulgences  were  then  granted  to  all  that  vifited  his  tomb; 
and  a  hundred  thoufand  pilgrims  have  been  regiftered  at  a 
time  in  Canterbury.    The  devotion  towards  him  had  qu 
effaced  in  that  place  the  adoration  of  the  Deitv;  nay,  c 
that  of  the  Virgin.     At  God's  altar,  for  inftance,  th 
were  offered  in  one  year,  three  pounds  two  (hillings  and 
fix  pence;  at  the  Virgin's,  iixty-three pounds  I  -,gs 

and  fix  pence;  at  St.  Thomas's,  eight  hundred  and  thirl 
two  pounds  twelve  (hillings  and  three  perice.     But  next 
year  the  difproportion  was  ftill  greater :  .  as  not  a 

penny  offered   at  God's  altar;  the  Virgin's   gained  i 

*   Herbert,  p.  43  T,  432.  57.5. 
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CHAP,  four  pounds  one  {hilling  and  eight  pence;  but  St.  Thomas 
JtXXL  had  got,  for  his  {hare,  nine  hundred  and  fifty-four  pounds 
^■"p  fix  fnillings  and  three  pence*.  Lewis  VII.  of  France, 
had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  this  miraculous  tomb,  and  had 
beftowed  on  the  fhrine  a  jewel,  efteemed  the  richeft  in 
Chriftendom.  It  is  evident  how  obnoxious  to  Henry  a 
faint  of  this  character  muft  appear,  and  how  contrary  to 
all  his  projects  for  degrading  the  authority  of  the  court  of 
Rome.  He  not  only  pillaged  the  rich  Ihrine  dedicated  to 
St.  Thomas:  He  made  the  faint  himfelf  be  cited  to  appear 
in  court,  and  be  tried  and  condemned  as  a  traitor :  He  or- 
dered his  name  to  be  (truck  out  of  the  calendar ;  the  office 
for  his  feftival  to  be  expunged  from  all  breviaries;  his 
bones' to  be  burned,  and  the  alhes  to  be  thrown  in  the  air. 
On  the  whole,  the  king  at  different  times  fuppreffed  fix- 
hundred  and  forty-five  monafteries :  Of  which  twenty- 
eight  had  abbots  that  enjoyed  a  feat  in  parliament.  Ninety 
colleges  were  demolifhed  in  fcveral  counties  ;  two  thoufand 
three  hundred  and  feventy-four  chantries  and  free  chapels  : 
A  hundred  and  ten  hofpitals.  The  whole  revenue  of  thefe 
eftablifhments  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  ilxty-one 
thoufand  one  hundred  pounds f.  It  is  worthy  of  obferva- 
tion,  that  all  the  lands  and  pofTeffions  and  revenue  of 
England,  had  a  little  before  this  period  been  rated  at  four 
millions  a  year ;  fo  that  the  revenues  of  the  monks,  even 
comprehending  the  lefTer  monafteries,  did  not  exceed  the 
twentieth  part  of  the  national  income :  A  fum  vaftly  infe- 
rior to  what  is  commonly  apprehended.  The  lands  be- 
longing to  the  convents  were  ufually  let  at  very  low  renjt ; 
and  the  farmers,  who  regarded  themfclves  as  a  fpecies  of 
proprietors,  took  always  care  to  renew  their  leaks  before 
they  expired^. 

Great  murmurs  were  every  where  excited  on  account 
of  thefe  violences;  and  men  much  queftioned  whether 
priors  and  monks,  who  were  only  truftees  or  tenants  for 
life,  could,  by  any  deed,  however  voluntary,  transfer  to  the 
king  the  entire  property  of  their  eftates.  In  order  to  re- 
concile the  people  to  fuch  mighty  innovations,  they  were 
told  that  the  king  would  never  thenceforth  have  occafion 
to  levy  taxes,  but  would  be  able,  from  the  abbey  lands 
alone,  to  bear  during  the  war  as  well  as  peace  the  whole 
charges  of  government! .  While  fuch  topics  were  em- 
ployed to  appeafe  the  populace,  Henry  took  an  effectual 
method  of  interefting  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  fuccefs 
of  his  meafures§  :    He  either  made  a  gift  of  the  revenues 

*  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  244.  f  Lord  Herbert,  Cambden,  Speed. 

J  See  note  [I]  ?.t  the  end  of  the  volume.  j}  Colce's  4th.  Inft.  fol.  44. 

§  Dugdaie's  Warvviclcihire,  p.  Soo. 
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its  to  his  fav<  md  courtiers,  or  fold  them  chap. 

J  them  for  other  lands  on  very     xxxi. 
is  terms.     He  was  (o  profufe  in  thefe  libe-   '      *      ' 
ralit  He  is  faid  to  have  given  a  woman  the  whole      '-3 

me  of.  a  convent,  as  a  reward  for  making  a  pudding 
h  happened  to  gratify  his  palate*.     He  alfo  fettled 
on  the  abbots  and  priors,  proportioned  to  th 
form  ".es  or  to  their  merits;  and  gave  each  monk 

penfion  of  eight  marks:    Fie  erecled  fix  new  hi- 
fhoprics,  Weftminfter,  Oxford,  Peterborow,  Briftol,  Cjh 
ind  Gloucefterj  of  which  five  fubfift .  \nd 

jans  of  expence  and  diffipation,  the  profit 
which  the  king  reaped  by  the  feizure  of  church  land.:,  fell 
1  fhort  of  ion.     As  the  ruin  of  convents 

had  been  forefeen  fome  years  before  it  happened,  the  monks 
had  taken  care  to  fecrete  molt  of  their  flock,  furniture,  and 
plate ;  (o  that  the  fpoils  of  the  great  monafleries  bore  not 
in  thefe  refpects,  any  proportion  to  thofe  of  the  lefier. 

Beside  the  lands  poffefled  by  the  monafteries,  the  re- 
gular clergy  enjoy  Iderable  part  of  the  benefices 
of  England,  and  of  the  tithes  annexed  to  them  ;  and  thefe 
s  alio  at  this  time  transferred  to  the  crown,  and  by  that 
ns  paflbd  into  the  hands  of   laymen:  An  abufe  which 
many. zealous  churchmen  regarded  as  the  moll  criminal 
The  monks  were  formerly  much  at  their  eafe 
id,  and  enjoyed  re  Inch  exceeded  the  re- 
gular and  flated  expence  of  the  houfe.     We  read  of  : 
y  of  Chertfey  in  Surrey,  which  pofiefled  744  rounds 
•',  though  it  contained  only  fourteen  monks:   That  of 
Furnefe  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  was  valued  at  960  pounds 
id  contained  about  thirty-}-.     In  order  to  diffipate 
,  and  fupport  popularity,  the  monks  lived  in 
r ;  and  beiides  the  poor  maintained  from 
-here  were  many  decayed  gentlemen,    who 
1  their  lives   in  travelling  from  convent  to  convent, 
and  were  -               fubfifted  at  the  tables  of  the  friars.     By 
this  '                , ,  as  much  as  by  their  own  inactivity,  did  the 
ents  prove  nurferies  of  idlenefs  ;  but  the  kina;,  not  to 
nee  by  too  fudden  an  innovation,  bound  the  new 
rs  of  abb                 to  fupport  the  ancient  hofpita- 
L>ut  this  engagement  v 
for  a  very  fhort  time. 
It  is  eafy  to  imagine  tb 

f  all  thefe  acts  of  violence  was  .'  at 

k!  how  much  t  court,  who 

had  fo  long  kept  the  world  in  fubjection  by  i 
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C  H  A  P.  epithets,  and  by  holy  execrations,   would  now  vent  t 
XXXI.    rhetoric  againfr  the  character  and  conduct  of  Henry.     The 
'     y^  pope  was  at  lait  incited  to  publifh  the  bull  which  had  been 
J:>3  '     pajled  againft  that  monarch  ;  and  in  a  public  manner  he 
delivered  over  his  foul  to  the  devil,  and  his  dominions  to 
the  firfc  invader.     Libels  were  d;fperfed,   in  which  he  was 
anew  compared  to  the  mofr.  furious  perfecutors  in  antiqui- 
ty ;  and  the  preference  was  now  given  to  their  fide  :  He 
had  declared  war  with  the  dead,  whom  the  pagans  thern- 
felves  refpe£ted;  was  at  open  hod ility  with   heaven;  and 
Jiad  engaged  in  profeffed  enmity  with  the  whole   hoft  of 
faints  and  angels.     Above  all,  he  was  often  reproached 
with  his  refemblance  to  the  emperor  Julian,  whom  iv 
faid  he  imitated  in  his  apoftacy  and  learning,  though   he 
fell  fhort  of  him  in  morals.     Henry  could  diftinguifh  in 
Corns  of  thefe  libels  the  ftyle  and  animofity  of  his  kinfman 
Pole ;  and  he  was  thence  incited  to  vent  his  rage,  by  ( i 
poiTible  expedient  on  that  famous  cardinal. 
Cardinal  Reginald  de  la  Pole,  or  Reginald  Pole,  was  defcend- 

Pole.  ed  from  the  royal  family,  being  fourth  fon  of  the  countefs 

of  Salisbury,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Clarence.    He  gave, 
in  early  youth,  indications  of  that  fine  genius  and  generous 
difpofition  by  which  during  his  whole  life  he  was  f  >  much 
diftinguifhed ;  and  Henry,  having  conceived  great  f: 
fhip  for  him,  intended  to  raifj  him  to  the  higheft  ecclefi- 
aftical  dignities;    and  as  a  pledge  of   future  favours,  he 
conferred  on  him  the  deanery  of  Exeter*,  the  better  to 
iupport  him  in  his  education.     Pole  was  carrying  on  his 
itudies  in  the  univcrfity  of  Paris,  at  the  time  when  the 
king  folicited  the  fuftrages  of  that  learned  body  in  favour 
of  his  divorce;  but  though  applied  toby  the  Englifh  ;  ■;. 
he  declined  taking  any  part  in  the  affair.    Henry  bore  this 
neglect  with  more  temper  than  was  natural  to  him ;  and 
he  appeared  unwilling,  on  that  account,  to  renounce  all 
friendship  with  a  perfon  whofe  virtues  and  talents  he  hoped 
would  prove  ufeful  as  well  as  ornamental,  to  his  court  and 
kingdom.     He  allowed  him  ftill  to  poffefs  his  deanery,  and 
gave  him  permiflion  to  finifh  his  ftudics  at  Padua:    He- 
aven paid  him  fome  court,  in  order  to  bring  him  into  his 
meafures;  and  wrote  to  him  while  in  that  univerfity, 
firing  him  to  give  his  opinion  freely,  with  regard  to  tht 
meafures  taken  in  England  for  abolifhing  the  papal  a< 
xity.    Pole  had  now  contracted  an  intimate  friendihip 
all  perfons  eminent  for  dignity  or  merit  in  Italy,  Sad 
Bembo,  and  other  revivers  of  true  tafte  and  learning  ;  and 
he  was  moved  bv  thefe  connections,  as  well  as  by  religious 

*  Goodwin's  Annals. 
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zeal,  to  forget  in  fome  refpecl:  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  c  H  a  p. 
Henry,  his  benefactor  and  his  fovereign.     He  replied,  by     XXXI. 
writing  a  treatife  of  the  unity  of  the  churchy  in  which  he   *■ — """""*' 
inveighed  againft  the  king's  fupremacy,  his  divorce,    his      *53  ' 
fecond  marriage;  and  he  even  exhorted  the  emperor  to  re- 
venge on  him  the  injury  done  to  the  Imperial  family,  and 
to  the  catholic  caufe.     Henry,  though  provoked  beyond 
meafure  at  this  outrage,  diflembled  his  refentment ;  and  he 
fent  a  meffage  to  Pole,  defiring  him  to  return  to  England, 
in  order  to  explain  certain  paflages  in  his  book,  which  he 
found  fomewhat  obfcure   and  difficult.     Pole  was  on  his 
guard  againft  this  infidious  invitation ;  and  was  determined 
to  remain  in  Italy,  where  he  was  univerfally  beloved. 

The  pope  and  emperor  thought  themfelves  obliged  to 
provide  for  a  man  of  Pole's  eminence  and  dignity,  who 
in  fupport  of  their  caufc,  had  facrificed  all  his  pretenfions 
to  fortune  in  his  own  country.  He  was  created  a  cardinal; 
and  though  he  took  not  higher  orders  than  thofe  of  a  dea- 
con, he  was  fent  legate  into  Flanders  about  the  year  1536*. 
Henry  was  fenfible  that  Pole's  chief  intention,  in  chufing 
that  employment,  was  to  foment  the  mutinous  difpofition 
of  the  Engliih  catholics  ;  and  he  therefore  remonftrated  in 
fo  vigorous  a  manner  with  the  queen  of  Hungary,  regent 
of  the  Low  Countries,  that  fhe  difmiffed  the  legate,  with- 
out allowing  him  to  excrcife  his  functions.  The  enmity 
which  he  bore  to  Pole,  was  now  as  open  as  it  was  violent; 
and  the  cardinal  on  his  part  kept  no  farther  meafures  in  his 
intrigues  againft  Henry.  He  is  even  fufpected  of  having 
afpired  to  the  crown,  by  means  of  a  marriage  with  the 
lady  Mary;  and  the  king  was  every  day  more  alarmed  by 
informations  which  he  received  of  the  correfpondence 
maintained  in  England  by  that  fugitive.  Courtney,  mar- 
quis of  Exeter,  had  entered  into  a  confpi racy  with  him; 
fir  Edward  Nevil,  brother  to  the  lord  Abergavenny ;  fir 
Nicholas  Carew,  mafter  of  horfe  and  knight  of  the  garter; 
Henry  de  la  Pole,  lord  Montacute ;  and  fir  Geoffrey  de  la 
Pole,  brothers  to  the  cardinal.  Thefe  perfons  were  in- 
dicted and  tried  and  convicted  before  lord  Audley,  who 
prefided  in  the  trial  as  high  fteward :  They  were  all  exe- 
cuted except  fir  Geoffrey  de  la  Pole,  who  was  pardoned ; 
and  he  owed  this  grace  to  his  having  firft  carried  to  the 
king  fecret  intelligence  of  the  confpiracy.  We  know  little 
concerning  the  jufticeor  iniquity  of  the  fentence  pronounced 
againft  thefe  men :  We  only  know,  that  the  condemnation 

Vol.  III.  Y 
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C  h  a  P.  of  a  man  who  was  at  that  time  profc-cuted  by  the  court, 

xxxi.     forms  no  prefumption  of  his  guilt ;  though,  as  no  hiftorian 

^^"^J  of  credit  mentions  in  the  prefent  cafe-,  any  complaint  oc- 

J5jg-       cafioned  by  thefe  trials,  we  may  premmc  that  fufficient 

evidence  was  produced  againft  the  marquis  of  Exeter  and 

his  aflcciates*. 

*  Herb  it  inKennet,  p.  21 6. 
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CHAP.       XXXII. 


Deputation   with    Lambert A  parliament Law  of 

the  fix  articles Proclamations  made  equal  to  laws 

Settlement  of  the  fuccejfton King's  prcjecls  of  marri- 
age  He     marries    Anne    of  Cleves He    diflikes 

her A  parliament Fall  of  Cromwel His  exe- 
cution  king's   divorce  from  Anne  of  Cleves His 

marriage  zuith  Catherine  Howard State  of  affairs  in 

Scotland Difcovery  of  the  queen's  dijfolute  life A 

parliament Eccleftajlical  affairs. 

THE  rough  hand  of  Henry  feemed  well  adapted  for  ren- 
dering afunder  thofs  bands  by  which  the  ancient  fuper- 
fticion  had  fattened  itfelf  on  the  kingdom  ;  and  though,  after 
renouncing  the  pope's  fupremacy,  and  fupprefling  monafte-  5i 
ries,  moft  of  the  political  ends  of  reformation  were  already 
attained,  few  people  expected  that  he  would  flop  at  thofe 
innovations.  The  fpirit  of  oppofition,  it  was  thought, 
would  carry  him  to  the  utmofr.  extremities  againft  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  lead  him  to  declare  war  againft  the 
whole  doctrine  and  worfhip,  as  well  as  difcipline,  of  that 
mighty  hierarchy.  He  had  formerly  appealed  from  the 
pope  to  a  general  council ;  but  now,  when  a  general 
council  was  fummoned  to  meet  at  Mantua,  he  previoufly 
renounced  all  fubmimon  to  it  as  fummoned  by  the  pope, 
and  lying  entirely  under  fubjection  to  that  fpiritual  ufurper. 
He  engaged  his  clergy  to  make  a  declaration  to  the  like 
purpofe;  and  he  had  prefcribed  to  them  many  other  devia- 
tions from  ancient  tenets  and  practices.  Cranmer  took 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  carry  him  on  in  this 
courfe  ;  and  while  queen  Jane  lived  who  favoured  the  re- 
formers, he  had,  by  means  of  her  infinuation  and  addrefs, 
been  fuccefsful  in  his  endeavours.  After  her  death  Gardi- 
ner, who  was  returned  from  his  embafly  to  France,  kept 
the   king  more  in  fufpenfe;  and,  by  feigning  an  unlimited 
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CHAP,  fubmiflion  to  his  will,  was  frequently  able  to  guide  him  to 
XXXIL    his  own  purpofes.     Fox  bifhop  of  Hereford  had  fupported 
— \  -1  Cranme   in  his  fchemes  for  a  more  thorough  reformation  ; 
153  '     but  his  death  had  made  way  for  the  promotion  of  Bonner, 
who,  though  he  had  hitherto  feemed  a  furious  enemy  to  the 
court  of  Rome,  was  determined  to  facrifice  every  thing  to 
prefent  intereft,  and  had  joined  the  confederacy  of  Gardi- 
ner, and  the  partifans  of  the  old  religion.     Gardiner  him- 
felf,  it  was  believed,  had  fecretly  entered   into  meafures 
with  the  pope,  and  even  with  the  emperor ;  and  in  concert 
with  thefe  powers  he  endeavoured  to  preferve,  as  much  as 
poffible,  the  ancient  faith  and  worfhip. 

Henry  was  fo  much  governed  by  paffion,  that  nothing 
couLd  have  retarded  his  animofity  and  oppofition  againft 
Rome,  but  fome  other  paffion  which  flopped  his  career, 
and  raifed  him  new  objects  of  animofity.  Though  he  had 
gradually,  ftnce  the  commencement  of  his  fcrupJes  with 
regard  to  his  firft  marriage,  been  changing  the  tenets  of 
that  theological  fyftem  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  he 
was  no  lefs  pofitive  and  dogmatical  in  the  few  articles 
which  remained  to  him,  than  if  the  whole  fabric  had  con- 
tinued entire  and  unfhaken.  And  though  he  flood  alone 
in  his  opinion,  the  flattery  of  courtiers  had  fo  inflamed  his 
tyrannical  arrogance,  that  he  thought  himfelf  entitled  to 
regulate,  by  his  oWn  particular  flandard,  the  religious 
faith  of  the  whole  nation.  The  point  on  which  he  chiefly 
refled  his  orthodoxy  happened  to  be  the  real  prefence;  that 
very  doctrine  in  which,  among  the  numberlefs  victories  of 
fuperflition  over  common  fenfe,  her  triumph  is  the  mofl 
fignal  and  egregious.  All  departure  from  this  principle 
he  held  to  be  heretical  and  deteflable ;  and  not1  ing  he 
thought  would  be  more  honourable  for  him,  than  while  he 
broke  oil*  all  connexions  with  the  Roman  pontiff,  to  main- 
tain in  this  efTential  article  the  purity  of  the  catholic  faith. 
Difputation  There  was  one  Lambert*,  a  fchoolmafler  in  London, 
with  Lam-  who  had  been  qeftioned  and  confined  for  unfound  opinions 
by  archbifhop  Warham  ;  but  upon  the  death  of  that  pre- 
late, and  the  change  of  counfels  at  court,  he  had  been  re- 
leafed.  Not  terrified  with  the  danger  which  he  had  incur- 
red, he  flill  continued  to  promulgate  his  tenets;  and  ha- 
ving heard  Dr.  Taylor,  afterwurds  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  de- 
fend in  a  fermon  the  corporal  prefence,  he  could  not  for- 
bear expreffing  to  Taylor  his  difTent  from  that  doc~lrir,e ; 
and  he  drew  up  his  objections  under  ten  feveral  heads. 
Taylor  communicated  the  paper  to  Dr.  Barnes,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  a  Lutheran,  and  who  maintained,  that  though 

*  Fox>  vol,  ii.  p.  396.. 
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the  fubftance  of  bread  and  wine  remained  in  the  facrament,  C  h  a  P. 
yet  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Chrift  were  there  alfo,  and  XXXII. 
were  in  a  certain  myfterious  manner  incorporated  with  the  "~ vr~"J 
material  elements.  By  the  prefent  laws  and  practice  Bar- 
nes was  no  lefs  expofed  to  the  flake  than  Lambert ;  yet 
fuch  was  the  perfecuting  rage  which  prevailed,  that  he  de- 
termined to  bring  this  man  to  condign  punifhment ;  be- 
caufe  in  their  common  departure  from  the  ancient  faith  he 
had  dared  to  go  one  ftep  farther  than  himfelf.  He  enga- 
ged Taylor  to  accufe  Lambert  before  Cranmc*"  and  Lati- 
mer, who,  whatever  their  private  opinion  might  be  on 
thefe  points,  were  obliged  to  conform  themfelves  to  the 
ftandard  of  orthodoxy  eftablifhed  by  Henry.  When  Lam- 
bert was  cited  before  thefe  prelates,  they  endeavoured  to 
bend  him  to  a  recantation  ;  and  they  were  furprifed  when, 
inftead  of  complying,  he  ventured  to  appeal  to  the  king. 

The  king,  not  difpleafed  with  an  opportunity  where  he 
could  at  once  exert  his  fupremacy,  and  difplay  his  learning, 
accepted  the  appeal :  and  refolved  to  mix,  in  a  very  unfair 
manner,  the  magiftrate  with  the  difputant.  Public  notice 
was  given  that  he  intended  to  enter  the  lifts  with  the 
fchoolmafter :  Scaffolds  were  erected  in  Weirminfter-hall 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  audience  :  Henry  appeared  on 
his  throne,  accompanied  with  ail  the  enfigns  of  majefty : 
The  prelates  were  placed  on  his  right  hand ;  the  temporal 
peers  on  his  left :  The  judges  and  mofr.  eminent  lawyers 
had  a  place  affigned  them  behind  the  bifhops  ;  the  courtiers 
of  greateft  diftinclion  behind  the  peers  :  And  in  the  midft 
of  this  fplendid  affembly  was  produced  the  unhappy  Lam- 
bert, who  was  required  to  defend  his  opinions  againlt  his 
royal  antagonift*. 

The  bifhop  of  Chichefter  opened  the  conference,  by 
faying  that  Lambert,  being  charged  with  heretical  pravity, 
had  appealed  from  his  biihop  to  the  king ;  as  if  he  expect- 
ed more  favour  from  this  application,  and  as  if  the  king 
could  ever  be  induced  to  protect  a  heretic  :  That  though 
his  majefty  had  thrown  off  the  ufurpations  of  the  fee  of 
Rome ;  had  difincorporated  fome  idle  monks,  who  lived 
like  drones  in  a  bee-hive;  had  abolifhed  the  idolatrous 
worfhip  of  images  ;  had  publifhed  the  Bible  in  English, 
for  the  inftru&ion  of  all  his  fubje&s  ;  and  had  made  fome 
leffer  alterations,  which  every  one  muff  approve  of;  yet 
was  he  determined  to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  catholic 
faith,  and  to  punifh  with  the  utmoft  feverity  all  departure 
from  it :  And  that  he  had  taken  the  prefent  opportunity, 
before  fo  learned  and  grave  an  audience,  of  convincing 

*  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  4a  6. 
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ch  a  P.  Lambert  of  his  error? ;  but  if  he  ftill  contiuned  obftinate 
^2*u-  in  them,  he  mull  expedt  the  moft  condign  punimment*. 
~"^  '  After  this  preamble,  which  was  not  very  encourag- 
3  '  ing,  the  king;  afked  Lambert,  with  a  ftern  countenance, 
what  his  opinion  was  of  Chrift's  corporal  prefence  in  the 
facrament  of  the  altar  ;  and  when  Lambert  be^an  his  reply 
with  fome  compliment  to  his  majefty,  he  rcje£bd  the  praiie 
with  difdain  and  indignation.  He  afterwards  preO  Lam- 
bert with  arguments  drawn  from  fcripture  and  the  fchool- 
men.  The  audience  applauded  the  force  of  his  reafoning 
and  the  extent  of  his  erudition  :  Cranmer  fecond.-J  his 
proofs  by  fome  new  topics:  Gardiner  entered  the  lids  as  a 
fupport  to  Cranmer :  Tonftal  took  up  the  argument  after 
Gardiner :  Stokefley  brought  frefh  aid  to  Tonftal :  Six  bi- 
fhops  more  appeared  fucceflively  in  the  field  after  Stpkef- 
lsft  And  the  difputation,  if  it  deferves  the  name,  was 
prolonged  for  five  hours :  till  Lambert,  fatigued,  con- 
founded, browbeaten,  and  abafhed,  was  at  laft  reduced  to 
filence.  The  king  then,  returning  to  the  charge,  alk.d 
him  whether  he  were  convinced  ?  and  he  propofed,  as  a 
concluding  argument,  this  interefting  queftion,  Whether  he 
were  refolved  to  live  or  to  die?  Lambert,  who  poffefled 
that  courage  which  cohfifts  in  obftinacy,  replied,  that  he. 
caft  himfelf  wholly  on  his  majefty's  clemency  :  The  king 
told  him  that  he  would  be  no  protector  of  heretics  ;  and 
therefore  if  that  were  his  final  anfwer,  he  mufr.  expect  to 
be  committed  to  the  flames.  Cromwel,  as  vicegerent, 
pronounced  the  fentence  againft  himf. 

Lambert,  whofe  vanity  had  probably  incited  him  the 
more  to  perfevere  on  account  of  the  greatnefs  of  this  pub- 
lic appearance,  was  not  daunted  by  the  terrors  of  the  pu- 
nimment to  which  he  was  condemned.  His  executioners 
took  care  to  make  the  fufferings  of  a  man  who  had  person- 
ally oppofed  the  king,  as  cruel  as  poflible  :  He  was  burned 
ara  flow  fire;  his  legs  and  thighs  were  confumed  to  the 
ftumps ;  and  when  there  appeared  no  end  of  his  torments, 
fome  of  the  guards  more  merciful  than  the  reft,  lifted  him 
on  their  halberts,  and  threw  him  into  the  flames,  where  he 
was  confumed.  While  they  were  employed  in  this  friend- 
ly office,  he  cried  aloud  feveral  times,  None  but  Chri/ty 
None  but  Chriji ;  and  thefe  words  were  in  his  mouth  when 
he  expired];. 

Some  few  days  before  this-  execution,  four  Dutch  ana- 
baptifts,  three  men  and  a  woman,  had  faggots  tied  to  their 
backs  at  Paul's  crofs,  and  were  burned  in  that  manner. 

*  Goodwin's  Annals.  f  See  note  [K]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

%  Fox's  A&s  and  Monuments,  p.  427.     Burnet. 
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And  a  man  and  a  woman  of  the  fume  fc^  and  country  were  c  h  A  P-. 
burned  in  Smithfiel  XXXii. 

It  was  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  Englifh  during  this  age,  '      /"""",J 
that,  boured  under  any  grievance,  they  had      *5-J9" 

not  the  fitisfactio.n  of  expecting  rearefs  from  Parliament : 

ontrary,  they  had  reafon  to  dread  each  meetin<.>. 
that  aflembly,  and  were  then  furc  of  having  tyranny  c< 
verted  into  law,  and  aggravated,  perhaps,  with  fonte  cir- 
cumftance,  which  the  arbitrary  prince  and  his  miniiters 
had  not  hitherto  devifed,  or  did  not  think  proper  of  thej 
felves  to  carry  into  execution.     This  abje<5r.  fervility  nc 
appeared  more  confpicuoufly   than  in   a   new   parliament 
which  the  king  now  afTembkd,  and  which,  if  he  had  been  A  parlia- 
fo  pleafed,  might  haVe  been  the  laft  that  ever  fat  in  Exig-  ment- 
land.     But  he  found  them  too  ufeful  instruments  of  dorm-  2  "    "~vpa* 
nion  ever  to  entertain  thoughts  of  giving  theni  a  total  ex- 
clufion. 

The  chancellor  opened  the   parliament   by  inform',  r 
the  houfe  of  lords,  That  it  was  his  majeQy's  earned  defj 
to  extirpate  from  his  kingdom   all  diverfity  of  opinion  in 
matters  of  religion;  and  as  this  undertaking  was,  he  own- 
ed, important  and  arduous,  he  deiircd  them  to  chafe  a  com- 
mittee frc  ;  therrifejves,  who  might  draw   up  cer- 
tain articles  of  faith,  and  coram u  afterwards  to 
the  parliament.    The  lords  named  £he 
wel,  nov/ created  a  peer,  the  archbiihops  of  Canterb.. 
and   York,  the  b::                 Durham,  CaJ 
Bath  and  Wells,  Ban                   Fly.     The   houfe   m; 
have  feen  what  a  hopeful  tafk  th  I 
frnall  corBrnittee  id                              with  fuch  diverfity  of 
opinion,  that  it  could  come                         liion.     The  ui 
of  Norfolk   then   moved    \n                                ,  fince  ti: 
were  no  hopes  of  having  a  report                •  commit 
articles  of  faith,  intended  to  b.-                 :.d,  iheuld  be  rc- 

J  to  fix  ;  and  a  new  coi 
an  act  wirh  regard  to  them.     As  this  peer  was  underiiooj 
f  the  kin  Dtion  was  immediate,- 

P,pJipd  with,  J  and  prorogation,  the  b.M 

of  thejfc-  articles,  or    \  y   bill,  as  the  prq$efta 

jufth 

. 
.aw  the  -. 
b<ed,  the  <.  i 

tion  of  vows  of  chaitity,   the  utility  oi  be. 

;'  the  clc. 

■ 
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C  h  a  P.  feffion.     The  denial  of  the  firft  article  with  regard  to  the 
^^  real  prefence,  fubjeaed  the  perfon  to  death  by  fire,  and  to 
,  the  fame  *"orfeiture  as  in  cafes  of  treafon  ;  and  admitted 

not  the  privilege  of  abjuring:  An  unheard  of  fe verity, 
and  unknown  to  the  inquilition  itfcif.  The  denial  of  any 
of  the  other  five  articles,  even  though  recanted,  was  pu- 
nifhable by  the  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels,  and  im- 
prifonment  during  the  king's  pleafure:  An  obftinate  ad- 
herence to  error,  or  a  relapfe,  was  adjudged  to  be  felony, 
and  punifhable  with  death.  The  marriage  of  priefts  was* 
fubjecled  to  the  fame  punifhment.  Their  commerce  with 
women  was,  on  the  firft  offence,  forfeiture  and  imprifon- 
ment ;  on  the  fecond,  death.  The  abftaining  from  con- 
feflion,  and  from  receiving  the  eucharift  at  the  accuftomed 
times,  fubjected  the  perfon  to  fine  and  to  imprifonment 
during  the  king's  pleafure;  and  if  the  criminal  perfevered 
after  conviction,  he  was  punifhable  by  death  and  forfeiture, 
as  in  cafes  of  felony*.  Commiflioners  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  for  inquiring  into  thefe  herefies  and 
irregular  practices  j  and  the  criminals  were  to  be  tried  by 
a  jury. 

The  king,  in  framing  this  law,  laid  his  oppreflive  hand 
on  both  parties  ;  and  even  the  catholics  had  reafon  to  com- 
plain, that  the  friars  and  nuns,  though  difmifTed  their  con- 
vent, mould  be  capricioufly  reftrained  to  the   practice  of 
celibacyf  :  But  as  the  proteftants  were  chiefly  expofed  to 
the  fe  verity  of  the  ftatute,  the  mifery  of  adver  far  ies,  ac- 
cording to  the  ufual  maxims  of  party,  was  regarded  by  the 
adherents  to  the  ancient  religion,  as  their  own  profperitv 
and  triumph.     Cranmer  had  the  courage  to  oppole  this  bill 
in  the  houfe  ;  and  though  the  king  defired  him  to  abfent 
himfelf,  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  give  this  proof  of 
compliance^;.     Henry  was  accuftomed  to  Cranmer's  free- 
dom and  fincerity;  and  being  convinced  of  the  general 
rectitude  of  his   intentions,  gave  him   an  unufual  indul- 
gence in  this  particular,  and  never  allowed  even  a  whif- 
per  againft  him.  That  prelate,  however,  was  now  obliged, 
in  obedience  to  the  ftatute,  to  difmifs  his  wife,  the  niece 
of  Ofiander,  a  famous  divine  of  Nuremberg  || ;  and  Hen- 
ry, fatisfied  with  this  proof  of  fubmiffion,  fliowed  him  his 
former  countenance   and   favour.     Latimer  and  Shaxton 
threw  up  their  bifhoprics  on  account  of  the  law,  and  were 
committed  to  prifon. 
Trociama-        The  parliament  having  thus  refigned  all  their  religious 
uons  made   liberties,  proceeded  to  an  entire  furrender  of  their  civil ; 

*   31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14.     Herbert  in  Kennet,  p.  219. 
f  See  note  [L]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  %  Burnet,  vol.  i. 

p.  249.  270.     Fox,  vol.   ii.  p.   1037.  ||  Herbert  in  Kennet,  p.  219. 
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and  without  fcruple-  or  deliberation  they  made  by  A  P. 

a  total  fubverfionof  the  Englifti  conftitution.     They  gave    xxxii. 
to  the  king's  proclamation  the  fame  force  as  to  a  ftatute  ( — v — J 

.ted  by  parliament;  and  to  render  the  matter  worfe,  if 'e    ^j5?^" 
poflible,  they  framed  this  law  as  if  it  were  only  declarato-  laws. 
ry,  and   were  intended   to   explain  the   natural  extent  of 
royal  authority.     The   preamble  contains,  that  the  kino; 
had  formerly  fet  forth  feveral  proclamations  which  froward 
perfons  had  wilfully  contemned,  not  confidering  what  a  ^ 

king  by  his  royal  power  may  do ;  that  this  licence  might 
encourage  offenders  not  only  to  difobey  the  laws  of  Al- 
mighty God,  but  alfo  to  difhonour  the  king's  molt  royal 
majefty,  who  may  full  ill  bear  it;  that  fudden  emergencies 
often  occur,  which  require  fpeedy  remedies,  and  cannot 
await  the  flow  aflembling  and  deliberations  of  parliament; 
and  that,  though  the  king  was  empowered  by  his  authori- 
ty derived  from  God,  to  confult  the  public  good  on  thefe 
occafions,  yet  the  oppofition  of  refra&ory  fubjects  might 
pu(h  him  to  extremity  and  violence:  For  thefe  reafons  th« 
parliament,  that  they  might  remove  all  occafion  of  doubt, 

tained  by  a  ftatute  this  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and 
enabled  his  majefty,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  to 
fet  forth  proclamations  enjoining  obedience  under  what- 
ever pains  and  penalties  he  mould  think  proper:  And 
thefe  proclamations  were  to  have  the  force  of  perpetual 
laws*. 

What  proves  cither  a  flupid  or  a  wilful  blindnefs  in 
the  parliament  is,  that  they  pretended,  even  after  this  fta- 
tute, to  maintain  fome  limitations  in  the  government ;  and 
they  enacted,  that  no  proclamation  fhould  deprive  any  per- 
fon  of  his  lawful  poflefiions,  liberties,  inheritances,  privi- 
leges, franchifes;  nor  yet  infringe  any   common  law  or 

ible  cuftom  of  the  realm.     They  did  not  confider  that 
v  could  be  inflicted  upon  the  difobeying  of  pro- 

ationp,  without  invading  fome  liberty  or  property  of 

fubjecT: ;  and  that  the  power  of  enacting  new  laws 
joined  to   the   difpenfing   power,  then    exercifed   by   the 

n,  amounted    to   a  "full    legiflative   authority.     It  is 

true,  the  kings  of  England  had  always  been  accuftomed 

ir  own  authority  to  ilTue  proclamations,  and  to  ex- 

ience  to  them  ;  and  this  prerogative  was,  no  doubt, 

:om  of  abfolute  government:  But  ftill  there 

etween  a  power  which  was  exercifed  on 

ence,  and  which  muft  be  juftified  by  the 

or  neceflitv  ;  i  - --.horitv  conferred 

)L.  III.  Z 
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c  h  A  P.  by  a  pofitive  ftatute,  which  could  no  longer  admit  of  con- 
XXXII.   trol  or  limitation. 

*■ — *"""■*'  '    Could  any  acl  be  more  oppofite  to  the  fpirit  of  liberty 
3539*     than  this  law,  it  would  have  been  another  of  the  fame  par- 
liament.    They  parted  an  a£l  of  attainder  not  only  agninfl; 
the  marquis  of  Exeter,  the  lords  Montacute,  Darcy,  Huf- 
fey,  and  others,  who  had  been  legally  tried  and  condemn- 
ed ;  but  alfo  againft  fome  pepfons  of  the  higheft  quality, 
who  had  never  been  accufed,  or  examined,  or  convicted. 
The  violent  hatred  which  Henry  bore  to  cardinal  Pole  had 
extended  itfelf  to  all  his  friends  and  relations ;  and  his  mo- 
ther  in  particular,  the  countefs  of  Salifbury,  had  on  that 
account  become  extremely  obnoxious  to  him.     She  was 
alfo  accufed  of  having  employed  her  authority  with  her  te- 
nants, to  hinder  them  from  reading  the  new  tranflation  of 
the  Bible;  of  having  procured  bulls  from  Rome,  which  it 
is  faid  had  been  feen  at  Coudray,  her  country  feat;  and  of 
having  kept  a  correfpondence  with  her  fon,  the  cardinal : 
But  Henry  found,  either  that  thefe  offences  could  not  be 
proved,  or  that  they  would  not  by  law  be  fubjected  to  fuch 
fevere  punifhments  as  he  deiired  to  inflict  upon  her.     He 
refolved,  therefore,  to  proceed   in   a   more  fummary  and 
more   tyrannical   taattfiSf4  anc*   ^or  tnat  PurP°^e  be  fent 
Cromwel,  who  was  but  too  obfequious  to  n:s  will,  to  afk 
the  judges  whether  the  parliament  could  attaint  a  perfon 
who  was  forth-coming,  without  giving  him  any  trial,  or 
citing  him  to  appear  before  them*?   The  judges  replied, 
that  it  was  a  dangerous  queftion,  and  that  the  high  court 
of  parliament  ought  to  give  the  example  to  inferior  courts, 
of  proceeding   according   to  juftice:    No   inferior  court 
could  acl  in  that  arbitrary  manner,  and  they  thought  that 
the  parliament  never  would.    Being  prefled  to  give  a  more 
explicit  anfwer,  they  replied,  that  if  a  perfon  were  attaint- 
ed in  that  manner,  the  attainder  could  never  afterwards  be 
brought  in  queftion,  but  muft  remain  good  in  law.     Hen- 
ry learned  by  this  decifion,  that  fuch  a  method  of  proceed- 
ing, though  dire&ly  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  equi- 
ty, was  yet  practicable  ;  and  this  being  all  he  was  anxious 
j        to  know,  he  was  refolved  to  employ  it  againft  the  countefs 
of  Salifbury.     Cromwel  fnowed  to  the  houfe  of  peers  a 
banner,  on  which  were  embroidered   the   five  wounds  of 
Chrift,  the  fymbol  chofen  by  the  northern  rebels ;  and  this 
banner,  he  affirmed,  was  found  in  the  countefs's  houfe  f. 
No  other  proof  feems  to  have  been  produced  in  order  to 
sfcertain  her  guilt;  The  parliament,  without  farther  in- 
quiry, pafTed  a  bill  of  attainder  againft  hev  ;  and  they  in- 

•  Coke's  4th  Inil.  p.  37,  3S.  f  Ryraer,  vol.  xiv.  p.  653 
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\  olvcd  in  the  fame  bill,  without  any  better  proof,  as  far  as  c  h  a  p. 
appears,  Gertrude  marchionefs  of  Exeter,  fir  Adrian  For-    XXXII. 
tefcue,    and   fir   Thomas  Dingley.     Thefe   two  gentle-   ' — v"-"' 
men  were   executed :    The   marchionefs   was    pardoned,      IS39' 
and   furvived   the   king ;    the    countefs    received    a    re- 
prievc. 

The  only  beneficial  act  paflfed  this  feffion,  was  that  by 
which  the  parliament  confirmed  the  furrender  of  the  mo- 
nafteries ;  yet  even  this  a£t  contains  much  falfehood,  much 
tyranny,  and  were  it  not  that  all  private  rights  rnuft  fub- 
mit  to  public  intereft,  much  injuftice  and  iniquity.  The 
fcheme  of  engaging  the  abbots  to  furrender  their  monafre- 
ries,  had  been  conducted,  as  may  eafily  be  imagined,  with 
many  invidious  circumftances :  Arts  of  all  kinds  had  been 
employed  ;  every  motive  that  could  work  on  the  frailty  of 
human  nature  had  been  fet  before  them ;  and  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  thefe  dignified  conventuals  were 
brought  to  make  a  conceffion,  which  moft  of  them  regard- 
ed as  deftrudtive  of  their  interefts,  as  well  as  facrilegious 
and  criminal  in  itfelf  *.  Three  abbots  had  mown  more 
conflancy  than  the  reft,  the  abbots  of  Colchefter,  Read- 
ing, and  Glaftenbury;  and  in  order  to  punifh  them  for 
their  oppofition,  and  make  them  an  example  to  others, 
means  had  been  found  to  convict  them  of  treafon  ;  they 
had  perifhed  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  and  the  re- 
venue of  the  convents  had  been  forfeited-}-.  Befides,  tho' 
none  of  thefe  violences  had  taken  place,  the  -king  knew 
that  a  furrender  made  by  men  who  were  only  tenants  for 
life,  would  not  bear  examination;  and  he  was  therefore 
refolved  to  make  all  fure  by  his  ufual  expedient,  an  act  of 
parliament.  In  the  preamble  to  this  act,  the  parliament 
aficrts,  that  all  the  furrenders  made  by  the  abbots  had 
been,  "  without  conftraint,  of  their  own  accord,  and  ac- 
"  cording  to  due  courfe  of  common  law.  And  in  con- 
fequencc,  the  two  houfes  confirm  the  furrenders,  and  fe- 
cure  the  property  of  the  abbey  lands  to  the  king  and  his 
fiiccefibrs  for  evert.  It  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  mitred 
abbots  {till  fat  in  the  houfe  of  peers  ;  and  that  none  of  them 
any  protefts  againft  this  injurious  ftatute. 

In  this  feflion  the  rank  of  all  the  great  officers  of  {late 
was  fixed  :  Cromwel,  as  vicegerent,  had  the  precedency 
afligned  him  above  all  of  them.  It  was  thought  lingular, 
that  a  blackfmith's  fon,  for  he  was  no  other,  fhould  have 
place  next  the  royal  family;  and  that  a  mai  !  of 

no  manner  of  literature  mould  be  fet  at  the  head  of  the 
church. 

llier,  vol.  ii.  p.  158.  &  fe^.  f  31  Hen*  VIII.  c.  to, 

t   31  Hen.  VIII.  c.   13. 
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chap.      As  foon  as  the  a&  of  the  fix  articles  had  parted,  the 
xxxn.    catholics  were  extremely  vigilant  in  informing  againil  of- 
L*~~V~"~J  Fenders;  and  no  lefs  than  five  hundred  perfons  were  in  a 
*539'      little  time  thrown  into  prifon.     But  Cromwel,  who  had 
not  had  intereft   to  prevent  that  aft,  was  able  for  the  pre- 
fent  to  elude  its  execution.     Seconded  by  the  duke  of  Suf- 
folk and  chancellor  Audley,  as  well  as  by  Cranmer,  he  re- 
monftratcd  againft  the  cruelty  of  punifhing  fo  many  delin- 
quents ;  and  he  obtained  permiflion  to  fet  them  at  liberty. 
The  uncertainty  of  the  king's  humour  gave  each  party  an 
opportunity  of  triumphing  in    its  turn.     No  fooner  had 
Henry  parted  this  law,  which  feemed  to  inflict  fo  deep  a 
wound  on  the  reformers,  than  he  granted  a  general  per- 
miflion for  every  one  to  have  the  new  tranflation  of  the 
Bible  in  his  family :  A  conceffion  regarded  by  that  party  as 
an  important  victory. 
Henry's  But  as  Henry  was  obferved  to  be  much  governed  by 

p  j  -  of  his  wives  while  he  retained  his  fondnefs  for  them,  the  final 
marriage,  prevalence  of  either  party  feemed  much  to  depend  on  the 
choice  of  the  future  queen.  Immediately  after  the  death 
of  Jane  Seymour,  the  moft  beloved  of  all  his  wives,  he 
began  to  think  of  a  new  marriage.  He  firft  eaft  his  eyes 
towards  the  dutchefs-dowager  of  Milan,  niece  to  the  em- 
peror; and  he  made  propofals  for  that  alliance.  But 
meeting  with  difficulties,  he  was  carried  by  his  friendfhip 
for  Francis  rather  to  think  of  a  French  princefs.  He  de- 
manded the  dutchefs-dowager  ©f  Longueville,  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Guife,  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Lorraine  ; 
but  Francis  told  him,  that  the  lady  was  already  betrothed 
to  the  king  of  Scotland.  The  king,  however,  would  not 
take  a  refufal :  He  had  fet  his  heart  extremely  on  the 
match :  The  information  which  he  had  received  of  the 
dutchefs's  accomplifhments  and  beauty,  had  prepofieffed 
him  in  her  favour;  and  having  privately  fent  over  Meautys 
to  examine  her  perfon,  and  get  certain  intelligence  of  her 
conduct,  the  accounts  which  that  agent  brought  him  ferved 
farther  to  inflame  his  defires.  He  learned  that  fhe  was 
big  made ;  and  he  thought  her  on  that  account  the  more 
proper  Match  for  him  who  was  now  become  fomewhat  cor- 
pulent. The  pleafure  too  of  mortifying  his  nephew, 
whom  he  did  not  love,  was  a  farther  incitement  to  his 
profecution  of  this  match ;  and  he  infilled  that  Francis 
fhould  give  him  the  preference  to  the  king  of  Scots.  _But 
Francis,  though  fenfible  that  the  alliance  of  England  was 
of  much  greater  importance  to  his  interefts,  would  not  af- 
front his  friend  and  ally;  and  to  prevent  farther  folicita- 
tion,  he  immediately  fent  the  princefs  to  Scotland.  Not 
to  fliock,  however,  Henry's  humour,  Francis  made  him 
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iTer  of  Mary  of  Bourbon,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  c  hap 
Vendome  ;  but  as  the  king  was  informed  that  James  had  xxxn. 
formerly  rejected  this  princefs,  he  would  not  hear  any  far-  v — *~~J 
thcr  of  fuch  a  propofal.  The  French  monarch  then  offer-  1S39' 
ed  him  the  choice  of  the  two  younger  fifters  of  the  queen 
of  Scots ;  and  he  allured  him  that  they  were  nowife  infe- 
rior cither  in  merit  or  fize  to  their  eldeft  filler,  and  that 
one  of  them  was  even  fuperior  in  beauty.  The  king  v 
as  fcvupulous  with  regard  to  the  perfon  of  his  wives  as  if 
his  heart  had  been  really  fufceptible  of  a  delicate  paffton  ; 
and  he  was  unwilling  to  truft  any  relations,  or  even  pic- 
tures, with  regard  to  this  important  particular.  He  pro- 
pofed  to  Francis,  that  they  fhould  have  a  conference  at 
Calais,  on  pretence  of  bufinefs ;  and  that  this  monarch 
fhould  bring  along  with  him  the  two  princefles  of  Guife, 
together  with  the  fineft  ladies  of  quality  in  France,  that 
he  might  make  a  choice  among  them.  But  the  gallant 
fpirit  of  Francis  was  (hocked  with  the  propofal :  He  was 
imprefled  with  too  much  regard,  he  faid,  for  the  fair  fex, 
to  carry  ladies  of  the  firft  quality  like  geldings  to  a  mar- 
ket, there  to  be  chofen  or  rejected  by  the  humour  of  the 
purchafer*.  Henry  would  hearken  to  none  of  thefe  nice- 
ties, but  ftill  infifted  on  his  propofal  ;  which,  however,  not- 
withstanding Francis's  earneft  defire  of  obliging  him,  was 
\y  rejected. 
The  king  then  began  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  a 
German  alliance;  and  as  the  princes  of  the  Smalcaldic 
ic  were  extremely  difgufted  with  the  emperor  on  ac- 
count of  his  perfecuting  their  religion,  he  hoped,  by 
matching  himfelf  into  one  of  their  families,  to  renew  2 
connexion  which  he  regarded  as  fo  advantageous  to  him. 
Cromwel  joyfully  feconded  this  intention ;  and  propofed  to 
him  Anne  of  Clcves,  whofe  father,  the  duke  of  that  name, 
had  great  intereft  among  the  Lutheran  princes,  and  whofe 
fifter,  Sibylla,  was  married  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the 
head  of  the  proteftant  league.  A  flattering  picture  of  the 
eefs  by  Hans  Holben  determined  Henry  to  apply  to 
her  father;  and  after  fome  negotiation,  the  marriage,  not- 
v/ithfranding  the  oppofition  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  was 
at  lafi  concluded;  and  Anne  was  fent  over  to  England.  He marriei 
The  king,  impatient  to  be  fatisfitd  with  regard  to  the  per-  Anne  ot 
fon  of  his  bride,  came  privately  to  Rochefter,  and  got  a  eves* 
fight  of  her.  He  found  her  big  indeed,  and  tall,  as  he 
could  wifli ;  but  utterly  deftitute  both  of  beauty  and  grace  ; 
very  unlike  the  pictures  and  reprefentations  which  he  had 
received:  He  fwore  fhe  was  a  great  Flanders  mare;  and 

*  hi  Grand,  vol.  iil.  p.  638. 
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CHAP,  declared  that  he  never  could  poflibly  bear  her  any  afFec- 

jlX'xii.    tjon.     'phe   matter   was  worfe  when  he*  found  that  fhe 

^"*"v     J  could  fpeak  no  language  but  Dutch,  of  which  he  was  en- 

*535'      tirely  ignorant ;  and  that  the  charms  of  her  converfation 

were  not  likely  to  compenfate  for  the  homelinefs  of  her 

fcSffikeihtr.  perfon.  He  returned  to  Greenwich  very  melancholy;  and 
he  much  lamented  his  hard  fate  to  CromWcl,  as  well  as  to 
lord  Ruffel,  fir  Anthony  Brown,  and  fir  Anthony  Denny. 
This  laft  gentleman,  in  order  to  give  him  comfort,  told 
him,  that  his  misfortune  was  common  to  him  with  all  kings, 
who  could  not,  like  private  perfons,  chufe  for  themfelves  ; 
but  muft  receive  their  wives  from  the  judgment  and  fancy 
of  others. 

It  was  the  fubjeel:  of  debate  among  the  king's  counfel- 
lors,  whether  the  marriage  could  not  yet  be  diflblved,  and 
the  princefs  be  fent  back  to  her  own  country.  Henry's  fitu- 
ation  feemed  at  that  time  very  critical.  After  the  ten 
years  truce  concluded  between  the  emperor  and  the  kino- 
of  France,  a  good  underftanding  was  thought  to  have 
taken  place  between  thefe  rival  monarchs ;  and  fuch  marks 
of  union  appeared  as  gave  great  jealoufy  to  the  court  of 
England.  The  emperor,  who  knew  the  generous  nature 
of  Francis,  even  put  a  confidence  in  him,  which  is  rare 
to  that  degree  among  great  princes.  An  infurredtion  had 
been  raifed  in  the  Low-Countries  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Ghent,  and  feemed  to  threaten  the  moft  dangerous  confe- 
quences.  Charles,  who  refided  at  that  time  in  Spain,  re- 
foived  to  go  in  perfon  to  Flanders,  in  order  to  appeafe 
thofe  diforders ;  but  he  found  great  difficulties  in  chufing 
the  manner  of  his  pafiing  thither.  The  road  by  Italy  and 
Germany  was  tedious ;  the  voyage  through  the  channel 
dangerous,  by  reafon  of  the  Englifh  naval  power:  He 
afked  Francis's  permiflion  to  pafs  through  his  dominions  ; 
and  he  entrufted  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  a  rival  whom 
he  had  fo  mortally  offended.  The  French  monarch  re- 
ceived him  at  Paris  with  great  magnificence  and  courtefy ; 
and  though  prompted  both  by  revenge  and  intereft,  as  well 
as  by  the  advice  of  his  miftrefs  and  favourites,  to  make 
advantage  of  the  prefent  opportunity,  he  conducted  the 
emperor  fafely  out  of  his  dominions ;  and  would  not  i'o 
much  as  fpeak  to  him  of  bufinefs  during  his  abode  in 
France,  left  his  demands  fhould  bear  the  air  of  violence 
upon  his  royal  gueft. 

Henry,  who  was  informed  of  all  thefe  particulars,  be- 
lieved that  an  entire  and  cordial  union  had  taken  place  be- 
tween thefe  princes ;  and  that  their  religious  zeal  might 
prompt  them  to  fall  with  combined  arms  upon   Eng- 
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An  alliance  with   the  German  princes  feemed  Chap. 
re  than  ever  requifite  for  his  intereft  and  fafety  ;     xxxii. 
new  that  if  he  fent  hack  the  princefs  of  Cleves,  **— «r-J 
fuch  an  affront  would  be  highly  refented  by  her  friends  and  fv- 
family.     He  was  therefore  refolved,  notwithftanding   his 
ayerhon  to  her,  to  complete  the    marriage;  and  he  told 
Cromwel,  that  fince  matters  had  gone  fo  far*  He  muft  ; 
his  neck  into  the  yoke.     Cromwel,  who  knew  how  much 
his  own  interefts  were  concerned  in  this  affair,  was  very 
anxious  to  learn  from  the  king,  next  morning  after  the 
marriage,  whether  he  now  liked  his  fpoufe  any  better.     The 
king  told  him  that  he  bated  her  worfe  tban  ever  ;  and  that 
hfr  perfon  was  more  difgutting   on  a  near  approach :  He 
was  rcfolved  never  to  meddle  with  her  ;  and  even  fufpecl- 
cd  her  not  to  be  a  true  maid  :  A  point  about-, which  he  en- 
tertained an  extreme  delicacy.     He   continued,  however, 
to  be  civil  to  Anne;  he  even  feemed  to  repofe  his  ufu- 
al   confidence  in  Cromwel;  but   though  life  exerted   this 
command  over   himfelf,  a   difcontcnt  lay   lurking  in  his 
breafi,  and   was  ready  to  burtt   out  on  the  iirff.  opportu- 
nity. 

A  session    of  parliament   was  held  ;  and  none  of  the  12th  ApA, 
abbots   were  now  allowed   a  place  in  the  houfe  of  peers. A  p**1**- 
The  king",  by  the  mouth  of  the  chancellor,  complained  to  ment* 
the  p  t  of  the  great  diverfky  of  religions  which  ftill 

prevailed  among  his  fubjects:  A  grievance,  he  affirmed, 
which  ought  the  lefs  to  be  endured  becaufe  the  Scriptures 
/  publifhed  in  Englifli,  and  ought  univerfally  to 
be  the  (land  ird  of  belief  to  all  mankind.  But  he  had  ap- 
pointed, he  laid,  fome  bifhops  and  divines  to  draw  up  a  lift 
to  which  his  people  were  to  affent;  and  he  was 
determined  that  Chrift,  the  doctrine  of  Chrift,  and  the 
truth,  fli<  the  victory.     The  king  feems   to  have 

ideed  more  effect  in  ascertaining  truth,  from  this  new 
book  of  his  doctors,  than  had  enfued  from  the  publication 
of  the  Cromwel,  as  vicar-general,  made  alfo, 

e,  a   fpeech  to  the  upper  houfe  ;  and  the 
peers  in  return  beftowed  great  flattery  on  him,  and  in  par- 
hat  he  was  worthy,  by  his  defert,  to  be  vi- 
f  the  univerfe.     That  minifter  feemed  to  be 
his  matter's  good  graces  ;  He  received,  foon  af- 
ter the  fitting  of  the  parliament,  the  title  of  earl  of  Eflex, 
and  was  inttalled  knight  of  the  Garter. 

There  remained  only  one  religious  order  in  England; 

the  knights  of   St.   John  of  Je-rufalem,  or   the  knigbts  of 

a,  as  they  are  commonly  called.     This  order,  partly 

*  Stowe,  p.  579. 
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Cy™tP'  ecclefl:ift,cal>  Partly  military,  had   by  their  valour  done 
£*^  great  fervice  to  Chriftendom ;  and  had  very  much  retarded 
at  Jerufalcm,  Rhodes,  and   Malta,    the  rapid  proofs  of 
the  barbarians.     During  the  general  furrender  of  the  reli- 
gious houfes  in  England,  they  had  exerted  their  fpirit,  and 
had  obfhnately  refufed  to  yield  up  their   revenues  to  the 
king;  and  Henry,  who  would  endure  no  fociety  thatpro- 
fefled  obedience  to  the  pope,  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  parliament  for  the  diflblution  of  this  order.     Their  re- 
venues were  large,   and  formed  an    addition  nowife  con- 
temptible to  the  many  acquifitions  which  the  king  had  al- 
ready made.     But  he  had  very  ill  hufbanded  the  great  re- 
venue acquired  by  the  plunder  of  the  church  :  His  profufe 
generofity  diffipated  fafter  than  his  rapacity  could  fupplv  ; 
and  the  parliament  was  furprifed  this  feflion  to  find  a  de- 
mand  made    upon   them  of  four  tenths,  and  a   fubfidy  of 
one  milling  in  the  pound  during  two  years  :  So  ill  were 
the  public  expectations  anfwered,  that  the  crown  was  ne- 
ver more  to  require   any  fupply  from  the    people.     The 
commons,  though  lavifh  of  their  liberty,  and  of  the  blood 
of  their  fellow-fubje&s,  were  extremely  frugal  of  their 
money;  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  fo  fmall  a  grant 
could  be  obtained  by   this  abfolute  and  dreaded   monarch. 
The  convocation  gave  the  king  four  millings  in  the  pound', 
to  be  levied  in  two  years.     The  pretext  for  thefe  grants 
was,  the  great   expene'e  which  Henry  had  undergone  for 
the  defence  of  the  realm,  in  'building  forts  along  the  tea- 
coaft,  and  in  equipping  a  navy.     As  he  had  at  prefent  no 
ally  on  the  continent  in  whom  he  repofed  much  confidence, 
he  relied  only  on  this  domeftic  ftrength,  and  was  on  that 
account  obliged  to  be  more  expenfive  in  his  preparations 
againft  the  danger  of  an  invafion. 

m    The  king's  favour   to  Cromwel,  and  his  acquiefcence 
in  the  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves,  were  both  of  them 
deceitful  appearances :  His  averfion  to  the  queen  fecretly 
increafed  every  day ;  and  having  at  lafr  broken  all  reflraint 
it  prompted  him  at  once  to  feek  the  diflblution  of  a  marri- 
age fo  odious  to  him,  and  to  involve  his  minifter  in  ruin, 
who  had  been  the   innocent   author  of  it.     The    fall    of 
Cromwel  was  haftened  by  other  caufes.     All  the  nobility 
hated  a  man  who,  being   of  fuch  low  extraction,  had  not 
only  mounted  above  them  by  his  ftation  of  vicar-genera^ 
but  had   engroffed  many  of  the  other   confiderahle°offi 
of  the  crown:  Befides  enjoying  that  commiwion,  w! 
gave  him  a  high  and    almofr  abfolute   authority   over   the 
clergy,  and  even  over  the  laity,  he  was  privy  if- J,  charh-   ' 
berlain,   and  mafter  of  the  wards:  He  had   alfo  obtained 
the  order  of  the  garter,  a  dignity  which  had  ever  been  coi 
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ferredonlyonmenof  illuftrious  families  and  which  Teemed  toe  h  a  p. 
hepr-  ■.  communicated  to  fo  mean  a  perfon.    xxxn. 

;o  him,  as  tin  d  author  cf  *■ — /~- "^ 

the  violence  on   the   monafteries ;    eftablimments  which      Z'A°' 
were  frill  revered  and  beloved  by  the  commonalty.    1 

olics  regarded  him  as  the  concealed  enemy  of  their  re- 
:'he  ppoteftants,  obferving  his  exterior  concur- 
rence wnh  all  the  perfecutions  cxercifed  againft  them, 
were  inclined  to  bear  him  as  little  favour;  and  reproach 
him  with  the  timidity,  if  not  treachery,  of  his  conduct. 
And  the  king,  who  found  that  great  clamours  had  on  all 
hands  arii  ft  the  adminiftration,  was  not  difplea&d 

to  throw  on  Cromwel   the  load  of  public  hatred ;  and  he 

u  by  making  fo  eafy  a  facrifice  to  regain  the  affections 
of  his  fubjects. 

T    there   was    another  caufe  which   fuddenly  fet  all 
motives  in  action,  and  brought  about  an  unexpected 

Union  in  the  miniftry.  The  king  had  fixed  his  affec- 
tion on  Catherine  Howard,  niece  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk; 
and  being  determined  to  gratify  this  new  paflion,  he  could 
find  no  expedient  but  by  procuring  a  divorce  from  his  pre- 
fent  confort,  to  raife  Catherine  to  his  bed  and  throne. 
The  duke,  who  had  long  been  engaged  in  enmity  with 
Cromwel,  made  the  fame  ufe  of  her  infmuations  to  ruin 
this  minifter,  that  he  had  formerly  done  of  Anne  Boleyn's 
againft  Wolfey:  And  when  all  engines  were  prepared,  he 
obtained  a  commiffion  from  the  king  to  arreft  Cromwel  at 
the  council-table,  on  an  accufation  of  high  treafon,  and 
to  commit  him  to  the  Tower.  Immediately  after,  a  bill 
of  at  ,;s  framed  againft  him ;  and  the  houfe  of  peers 

thought  proper,  without  trial,  examination,  or  evidence, 
to  condemn  to  death  a  man  whom  a  few  days  before  they 
worthy  to  be  vicar-general  of  the  univerfc. 
The  houfe  of  commons   paffed  the  bill,  though   not  with- 
out fome  oppofition.     Cromwel  was  accufed  of  herefy  and 
treafon;  but  the  proofs  of  his  treafonablc  practices  aie  ut- 
improbable,  and  even    abfolutcly  ridiculous*.      The 
umftance  of  his  conduct  by  which  he  feems  to 
merited  this  fate  was   his    being   the  inftrument   of 
the  i  lucting  like  iniquitous  bills  in 

the   preceding    femoj.-,  againft   the    countefs  of  Saiifbury 

C"  ured  to  foften  the  king  by  the  mod 

humble  fuppli  all  to  no   purpofe:   It  was  not 

uin   his  rninifters   and 
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.  vourites  by  halves;  and  though  the  unhappy  prifoner  oncft 
wrote  to  him  in  (o  moving  a  (train  as  even  to  draw  teari 
from  his  eyes,  he  hardened  himfelf  againft  all  movements 
of  pity,  and  refufed  his  pardon.  The  conclufion  of  Crom- 
xve-l's  letter  fan  in  thefe  words:  "  I,  a  moft  woful  prifon- 
"  er  am  ready  to  fubmit  to  death  when  it  {hall  pleafe  God 
"  and  your  majefty;  and  yet  the  frail  flefh  incites  me  to 
"  call  to  your  grace  for  mercy  and  pardon  of  mine  offen- 
"  ces.  Written  at  the  Tower  with  the  heavy  heart  and 
tc  trembling  hand  of  your  highnefs's  moft  miferable  pri- 
"  foncr,  and  poor  flave,  Thomas  Cromwel."  And  a 
little  below,  "  Moft  gracious  prince,  I  cry  for  mercy, 
"  mercy,  mercy*."  When  brought  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, he  avoided  all  earneft  protections  of  his  innocence, 
and  all  complaints  againft  the  fentence  pronounced  upon 
him.  He  knew  that  Henry  would  refent  on  his  fon  thofe 
fymptoms  of  oppofition  to  his  will,  and  that  his  death  alone 
would  not  terminate  that  monarch's  vengeance.  He  was 
a  man  of  prudence,  induftry,  and  abilities  ;  worthy  of  a 
better  mafter  and  of  a  better  fate.  Though  raifed  to  the 
fummit  of  power  from  a  low  origin,  he  betrayed  no  info- 
Jence  or  contempt  towards  his  inferiors  ;  and  was  careful 
to  remember  all  the  obligations  which,  during  his  more 
humble  fortune,  he  had  owed  to  any  one.  He  had  ferved 
as  a  private  centinel  in  the  Italian  wars;  when  he  received 
fome  good  offices  from  a  Lucquefe  merchant,  who  had 
entirely  forgotten  his  perfon,  as  well  as  the  fervice  which 
he  had  rendered  him.  Cromwel  in  his  grandeur  happened 
at  London  to  caft  his  eye  on  his  benefactor,  now  reduced 
to  poverty  by  misfortunes.  He  immediately  fent  for  hi  m, 
reminded  him  of  their  ancient  friendfhip,  and  by  his  grateful 
.  ailiftance  reinftated  him  in  his  former  profperity  and  opu- 
lence f. 

The   meafures   for   divorcing   Henry  from    Anne   of 
Clcves  were  carried  on  at  the  fame  time  with  the  bill  of 
attainder  againft  Cromwel.     The  houfe  of  peers,  in  con- 
junction with  the  commons,  applied  to  the  king  by  peti- 
tion, defiring  that  he  would  allow  his  marriage  to  be  ex- 
.amined;    and  orders  were  immediately  given  to  lay  the 
-matter  before  the  convocation.      Anne  had  formerly  been 
contracted  by  her  father  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine ;  but  (he, 
as  well  as  the  duke,  were  at  that  time  under  age,  and  the 
contract  had  been  afterwards  annulled  by  confent  of  both 
parties.     The  king,  however,  pleaded  this  precontract  as 
,a  ground  of  divorce;  and  he  added  two  reafons  more,  which 
may  feem  a  little  extraordinary;  that  when  he   efpoufed 

*  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  zSi,  zZz.  f  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  17a. 
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Anne  he  had  not  inwardly  given  his  confcnt,  and  that  he  C  h  a  P. 
had  not  thought  proper  to  confummate  the  marriage.  The    xxxii. 
convocation  was  fatisfted  with  thefe  reafons,  and  folemnly         ;J 
annulled  the  marriage  between  the  king  and  queen:    The  ' 

parliament  ratified  the  decilion  of  the  clergy* 3  and  the 
lentenee  was  foon  after  notified  to  the  princefs. 

Anne  was  bleft  with  a  happy  ihfeniibilky  of  temper, 
even  in  the  points  which  the  moft  nearly  affecl  her  fex  ; 
and  the  king's  averfion  towards  her,  as  well  as  his  profe- 
cution  of  the  divorce,  had  never  given  her  the  leaft  uneafi- 
nefs.  She  willingly  hearkened  to  terms  of  accommodation 
with  him  ;'  and  when  he  offered  to  adopt  her  as  his  lifter, 
to  give  her  place  next  the  queen  and  his  own  daughter, 
and  to  make  a  fettlement  of  three  thoufand  pounds  a  year 
upon  her  j  fhe  accepted  of  the  conditions,  and  gave  her  con- 
fent  to  the  divorc.f.  She  even  wrote  to  her  brother  (for 
her  father  was  now  dead),  that  fhe  had  been  very  well  ufed 
in  England,  and  defired  him  to  live  on  good  terms  with 
the  king.  The  only  inftance  of  pride  which  fhe  betrayed 
Was,  that  fhe  refufed  to  return  to  her  own  country  after 
the  affront  which  fhe  had  received  5  and  fhe  lived  and  died 
in  England. 

Notwithstanding  Anne's  moderation,  this  inci- 
dent produced  a  great  coldnefs  between  the  king  and  the 
German  princes ;  but  as  the  fituation  of  Europe  was  now 
much  altered,  Henry  was  the  more  indifferent  about  their 
refentment.  The  clofe  ilitimacy  which  had  takon  place 
between  Francis  and  Charles  ha.,  fublifted  during  a  very 
fhort  time:  The  diffimilarity  of  their  characters  foon  re- 
newed, with  greater  violence  than  ever,  their  former  jea- 
loufy  and  hatred.  While  Charles  remained  at  Paris, 
Francis  had  been  imprudently  engaged,  by  his  open  tem- 
per, and  by  that  fatisfa&ion  which  a  noble  mind  naturally 
feels  in  performing  «enerous  actions,  to  make  in  confi- 
dence fome  dangerous  difcoveries  to  that  intereftcd  mon- 
arch ;  and  having  now  loft  all  fufpicion  of  his  rival,  he 
hoped  that  the  emperor  and  he,  fupporting  each  other, 
might  neglecl  every  other  alliance.  He  not  only  commu- 
nicated to  his  gueft  the  ftate  of  his  negotiations  with  ful- 
tan  Solyman  and  the  Venetians;  he  alfolaid  open  the  fe- 
licitations which  he  had  received  from  the  court  of  England 
to  enter  into  a  confederacy  agaiftft  him|.  Charles  had  no 
fooner  reached  his  own  dominions  than  he  fhewed  hiirftlf 
unworthy  of  the  friendly  reception  which  he  had  met  with. 
He  abfolutely  refuted  to  fulfil  his  promife,  and  put  the 

*  See  note  [M]  at  the  end  of  the  volume/        *J-  Herbert,  p:  458,  455. 
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G  11  A  ?•  chiles  of  Orleans  in  pofTeflion  of  the  Milanefc:  He  inform- 
XXXli.  ed  Solyman  and  the  fenate  of  Venice  of  the  treatment  which 
they  had  received  from  their  ally;  and  he  took  care  that 
Henry  fhould  not  be  ignorant  how  readily  Fiar.cis  had 
abandoned  his  ancient  friend,  to  whom  he  owed  fuch  im- 
portant obligations,  and  had  iaciihced  him  to  a  new  con- 
federate: He  even  poifoned  and  mifreprefented  many 
tilings  which  the  unfufpecling  heart  of  the  French  mon- 
arch had  difclofed  to  him.  Had  Henry  poffefied  true 
judgment  and  generofity,  this  incident  alone  had  been  fuf ■• 
ficient  to  guide  him  in  the  choice  of  his  ally.  But  his  do- 
mineering pride  carried  him  immediately  to  renounce  the 
friendfhip  of  Francis,  who  had  fo  unexpectedly  given  the 
preference  to  the  Emperor:  And  as  Charles  invited  him 
to  a  renewal  of  ancient  amity,  he  willingly  accepted  of  the 
offer;  and  thinking  himfelf  fecure  in  this  alliance,  he  neg- 
lected the  friendfhip  both  of  France  and  of  the  German 
princes. 

The  new  turn  which  Henry  had  taken  with  regard  to 
foreign  affairs  was  extremely  agreeable  to  his  catholic  fub- 
jeefs  ;  and  as  it  had  perhaps  contributed,  among  other  rea- 
sons, to  the  ruin  of  Cromwel,  it  made  them  entertain 
hopes  of  a  final  prevalence  over  their  ant?gonifr.  The 
marriage  of  the  king  with  Catherine  Howard,  which  fol- 
lowed foon  after  his  divorce  from  Anne  of  Cleves,  was 
alfo  regarded  as  a  favourable  incident  to  their  party;  and 
the  fubfequent  events  correfponded  to  their  expectations. 
The  king's  councils  being  now  directed  by  Norfolk  and 
Gardiner,  a  furious  perfecution  commenced  againft  the 
proteftants  ;  and  the  law  of  the  fix  articles  was  executed 
with  rigour.  Dr.  Barnes,  who  had  been  the  caufe  of 
Lambert's  execution,  felt  in  his  turn  the  feverity  of  the 
perfecuting  fpirit;  and,  by  a  bill  which  pafled  in  parlia- 
ment, he  was,  without  trial,  condemned  to  the  flames, 
together  with  Jerome  and  Gerrard.  He  difcuffed  theolo- 
gical queftions  even  at  the  flake ;  and  as  the  difpute  be- 
tween him  and  the  fheriff  turned  upon  the  invocation  of 
faints,  he  faid  that  he  doubted  whether  the  faints  could 
pray  for  us  ;  but  if  they  could,  he  hoped  in  half  an  hour 
to  be  preying  for  the  fheriff  and  all  the  fpectators.  He 
next  entreated  the  fheriff  to  carry  to  the  king  his  dying 
requeff,  which  he  fondly  imagined  would  have  authority 
with  that  monarch  who  had  fent  him  to  the  ftake.  The 
purport  of  his  requeft  was,  that  Henry,  befides  reprefiing 
fuperfritious  ceremonies,  fhould  be  extremely  vigilnnt  in 
preventing  fornication  and  common  fwearing*. 
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While  Henry  was  exerting  this  violence  agni: 
protectants,  he  fpared  not  the  catholics  who  denied  his  fu- 
premacy  ;  and  a  foreigner  at  that  time  in  England  had  i 
ion  to  fay,  that  thofe  v/ho  were  againft  the  pope   were 
burned,  and  thole  who  were  for  him  were  hanged*.     The 
kins;  even  difplaycd  in  an  oftentaticus  manner  this  tyran- 
nical impartiality,  which  reduced  both  parties  to  fubjec- 
tion,  and  infufed  terror  into  every  breaft.     Barnes,  C 
rard,  and  Jerome  had  been  carried  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion on    three  hurdles;  and   along  with   them  there  i 
placed  on  each  hurdle  a  catholic,  who  was  alio  executed 
for  his  religion.     Thefe  catholics  were  Abel,  Fetherftone, 
and  Powel,  who  declared  that  the  moft  grievous  pare 
their  punifhment  was  the  being  coupled  to  fuch  heretical 
mifcreants  as  fu  fie  red  with  them-j-. 

Though  the  fpirit  of  the  Englifh  feemed  to  be  totally 
funk  under  the  defpotic  power  of  Henry,  there  appear 
feme  fymptoms  of  difcontent :   An  inconiiderable  rebellion 
broke  out  in  Yorkfhire,  headed  by    fir    John  Nevil  ;  but 
it  was  foon  fupprefTed,  and  Nevil,  with  other  ringleack 
was   executed.     The  rebels  were  fuppofed  to  have  b 
inftigated  by  the  intrigues  of  cardinal  Pole;  and   the  king 
was  inftantly  determined  to  make  the  counted  of  Salisbu- 
ry, who  already  lay  under  f  f death,  fufFer  for  her 
fon's  offences.     He   ordered   her  to  be  carried  to  execu- 
tion ;  and  this  venerable  matron  maintained  ftiil,  in  thefe  37$  Mzy. 
diftrefsful  circumffonces,  the  fpirit   of  that   long   race   of 
monarchs  from  whom  (he  was  defcended£.      She  refufed  to 
er  head  on  the  block,  or  fubmit  to  a  fentence  where 
fhe  had  received    no  trial.     She  told  the  executioner,  that 
if  he  would  have  her  head,  he  muff,  win  it  the  beft  way  he 
could  :  And  thus,  fhaking  her  venerable  grey  locks,  fhe 
ran  about  the  fcaffold;  and  the  executioner  followed  her 
with  his  ax,  aiming  many  fruitlefs  blows  at  her  neck  be- 
fore he  was  able  to  Rive  the  fatal  flroke.     Thus  perif: 
the  laft  of  the  line  of  Plantagenet,  which  with  great  glo- 
ry, but  ftill  greater  crimes  and  misfortunes,  had  governed 
England  for  the  fpace  of  three  hundred  years.     Lord  Leo- 
nard Grey,  a  man  who  had   forme!  !y  rendered  fervice  to 
the  crown,  was  alio  beheaded  for  treafon  foon   after    I 
countefs  of  Salifbury.     We   know  little  concerning  the 
grounds  of  hi:                  on. 

The  infurrecHon  in  the  North  I  Henry  to  rfiaft 

grefs  thither,  in  order  to  quiet  d  of  his  pco- 

to  reconci  ta  his   govern 
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the  ancient  fuperftitions,  to  which  thofe  parts  were  much 
addicted.  He  had  alfo  another  motive  for  this  journey  : 
He  purpofed  to  have  a  conference  at  York  with  his  nephew 
the  king  of  Scotland,  and,  if  poflible,  to  cement  a  clofe  and 
indifibluble  union  with  that  kingdom. 

The  fame  fpirit  of  religious  innovation  which  had  feiz- 
ed  other  parts  of  Europe,  had  made  its  way  into  Scotland, 
and  had  begun,  before  this  period,  to  excite  the  fame  jea- 
loufies,  fears,  and  perfecutions.  About  the  year  1527, 
Patric  Hamilton,  a  young  man  of  a  noble  family,  having 
been  created  abbot  of  Feme,  was  fent  abroad  for  his  edu- 
cation j  but  had  fallen  into  company  with  fome  reformers, 
and  he  returned  into  his  own  countrv,  very  ill  difpofed  to- 
wards that  church,  of  which  his  birth  and  his  merit  entitled 
him  to  attain  the  higheft  dignities.  The  fervour  of  youth, 
and  his  zeal  for  novelty,  made  it  impoflible  for  him  to 
conceal  his  fentiments;  and  Campbel,  prior  of  the  Domi- 
nicans, who  under  colour  of  friendihip  and  fympathy  in 
opinion  had  infinuated  himfelf  into  his  confidence,  accufed 
him  before  Beaton  archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews.  Hamil- 
ton was  invited  to  St.  Andrews,  in  order  to  maintain  with 
fome  of  the  clergy  a  difpute  concerning  the  controverted 
points;  and  after  much  reafoning  with  regard  to  juftifka- 
tion,  free-will,  original  fin,  and  other  topics  of  that  na- 
ture, the  conference  ended  with  their  condemning  Hamil- 
ton to  be  burned  for  his  errors.  The  young  man,  who 
had  been  deaf  to  the  inunuations  of  ambition,  was  lefs 
likely  to  be  fhaken  with  the  fears  of  death  ;  while  he  pro- 
pofed  to  himfelf  both  the  glory  of  bearing  teftimony  to 
the  truth,  and  the  immediate  reward  attending  his  mar- 
tyrdom. The  people,  who  compaffionated  his  youth,  his 
virtue,  and  his  noble  birth,  were  much  moved  at  the  con- 
itancy.  of  his  end;  and  an  incident  which  foon  followed 
itill  more  confirmed  them  in  their  favourable  fentiments 
towards  him.  He  had  cited  Campbel,  who  ftill  infulted 
him  at  the  ftake,  to  anfwer  before  the  judgment-feat  of 
Chrift ;  and  as  that  perfecutor,  either  aftonifhed  with  thefe 
events,  or  overcome  w^th  remorfe,  or,  perhaps,  feized  ca- 
fually  with  a  diftemper,  foon  after  loft  his  fenfes,  and  fell 
into  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  ;  the  people  regarded  Hamil- 
ton as  a  prophet  as  well  as  a  martyr*. 

Among  the  difciples  converted  by  Hamilton,  was  one 
friar  Forreft,  who  became  a  zealous  preacher ;  and  who, 
though  he  did  not  openly  difcover  his  fentiments,  was  fuf- 
pe<5ted  to  lean  towards  the  new  opinions.  His  diocefan 
the  biihop  of  Dunkel  enjoined  him,  when  he  met  with  a 
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good  epiftle  or  good  gofpel  which  favoured  the  liberties  of  c  h 
holy    church,    to   preach  on    it,    and  let  the  reft  alone,     xxxn. 
£orreft  replied,  that  he  had  read  both  Old  and  New  Tef-   ^"7~° 
tamcnt,  and  had  not  found  an  ill  epiftle  or  ill  gofpel  in  any 
part  of  them.     The  extreme  attachment  to  the  fcriptures 
was  regarded  in  thofe  days  as  a  fure  character iftic  of  here- 
fy ;  and  Forreft  was  foon  after  brought  to  trial,  and  con- 
demned   to   the  flames.      While   the   priefts    were   deli- 
berating on  the  place   of  his  execution,  a  byftander  ad- 
vifed  them  to  burn  him  in  a  cellar  :   For  that  the  fmoke 
of  Mr.  Patric  Hamilton  had   infedtcd  all  thofe  on  whom  it 
blew*. 

The  clergy  were  at  that  time  reduced  to  great  difficul- 
ties, not  only  in  Scotland,  but  all  over  Europe.  As  the 
reformers  aimed  at  a  total  fubverfion  of  ancient  eftablifh- 
ments,  which  they  reprefented  as  idolatrous,  impious,  de- 
teftable ;  the  priefts,  who  found  both  their  honours  and 
properties  at  ftake,  thought  that  they  had  a  right  to  refill, 
by  every  expedient,  thefe  dangerous  invaders,  and  that 
the  fame  fimple  principles  of  equity  which  juftified  a  man 
in  killing  a  pirate  or  a  robber,  would  acquit  them  for  the 
execution  of  fuch  heretics.  A  toleration,  though  it  is 
never  acceptable  to  ecclefiaftics,  might,  they  faid,  be  ad- 
mitted in  other  cafes ;  but  feemed  an  abfurdity  where  fun- 
damentals were  fhaken,  and  where  the  polTefnons  and  even 
the  exiftence  of  the  eftablifhed  clergy  were  brought  in 
danger.  But  though  the  church  was  thus  carried  by  po- 
licy, as  well  as  inclination,  to  kindle  the  fires  of  perfec- 
tion, they  found  the  fuccefs  of  this  remedy  very  precari- 
ous, and  obferved,  that  the  enthufiaftic  zeal  of  the  reform- 
ers, inflamed  by  punifhment,  was  apt  to  prove  contagious 
on  the  companionate  minds  of  the  fpectators.  The  new 
«ioctrine,  amidft  all  the  dangers  to  which  it  was  expofed, 
fecretly  fpread  itfelf  every  where ;  and  the  minus  of  men 
Were  gradually  difpofed  to  a  revolution  in  religion. 

But  the  moft  dangerous   fymptom  for  the   clergy   in 
tnd  v/as,  that  the  nobility,  from  the  example  of  Eng- 
I    caft  a  wiikful  eye  on  the  church  revenues,  and 
hoped,  if  a  reformation  took  place,  to  enrich  themfelves  by 
the  plunder  of  the  ecclefiaftics.     James  himfelf,  who  was 
very   poor,  and   was  fomewhat  inclined  to  magnificence, 
particularly  in  building,  had  been  fwayed  by  like  motives  ; 
and  began  to  threaten  the  clergy  with  the   fame  fate  that 
had  attended  them  in  the  neighbouring  country.     Henry 
ceafcd  exhorting  his  nephew  to  imitate  his  exam- 
ple; and  being  moved  both  by  the  pride  of  making  pr 
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«  H  A  P.  lytes,  and  the  profpeel:  of  fecurity,  fhould  Scotland  embrac; 
XXaII.    a  cl0fe  union  with  him,  he  folicited  the  king  of  Scots  to 
^p      '  meet   him   at   York  ;  and  he  obtained  a  promife  to  that 
:-r'*1-     purpofe. 

The  ecclefiaflrics  were  alarmed  at  this  refdution  of 
James,  and  they  employed  every  expedient  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  it.  They  reprefented  the  danger  of 
innovation;  the  pernicious  confequcnce6  of  aggrandizing 
the  nobility,  already  too  powerful;  the  hazard  of  put 
himfelf  into  the  hands  of  the  Engliih,  his  hereditary  ene- 
mies ;  the  dependence  on  them  which  muft  enfue  upon  his 
loling  the  friendship  of  France,  and  of  all  foreign  pov 
To  thefe  confiderations  they  added  the  profpedl  of  imme- 
diate intercfr,  by  which  they  found  the  king  to  be  much 
governed  :  They  offered  him  a  prefent  gratuity  of  fifty 
thoufand  pounds:  They  promifed  him  that  the  church 
ihould  always  be  ready  to  contribute  to  his  fupply  :  And 
they  pointed  out  to  him  the  confifcation  of  heretics,  ;;s  the 
means  of  filling  his  exchequer,  and  of  adding  a  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  a  year  to  the  crown  revenues*.  The  in- 
fmuations  of  his  new  queen,  to  whom  youth,  beauty,  and 
addrefs,  had  given  a  powerful  influence  over  him,  feconded 
all  thefe  reafons ;  and  James  was  at  laft  engaged  flrfr  to 
delay  his  journey,  then  to  fend  excufes  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, who  had  ajready  come  to  York,  in  order  to  be  pr 
at  the  interview-f . 

Henry,  vexed  with  the  difappointment,  and  en 
at  the  affront,  vowed  vengeance  againft  his  nephew;  2nd  he 
began,  by  permitting  piracies  at  fea  and  incurfions  at  1  md, 
to  put  his  threats  in  execution.  But  he  received  foon  after, 
in  his  own  family,  an  affront  to  which  he  was  much  more 
fenfible,  and  which  touched  him  in  a  point  where  he  al- 
ways fhewed  an  extreme  delicacy.  He  had  thought  him- 
felf very  happy  in  his  new  marriage:  The  agreeable  per- 
fon  aud  difpoiition  cf  Catherine  had  entirely  captivated  his 
afFeclions ;  and  he  made  no  (ecret  of  his  devoted  attach- 
ment to  her.  He  had  even  publicly,  in  his  chapel,  return- 
ed foiemn  thanks  to  Heaven  for  the  felicity  which  the  con- 
jugal fhte  afforded  him  ;  and  he  directed  the  bifhop  of 
.  Lincoln  to  compoie  a  form  of  prayer  for  that  purpofe. 
But  the  queen's  conduct,  verv  little  merited  this  tendcr- 
nefs  :  One'Lafcclles   brought  intelligence  of  her  diflblute 
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life   to   Cranmer  ;  and  tolJ  him  that  his  fitter,  formerly  a  c  h  a  P 

.itit  in  the   family  of  the  old  dutchefs  of  Norfolk,  with    XJCJ 
whom  Catherine  was  educated,  had  given  him  a  particular   '     ">      ' 
account  of  her  licentious  manners.     Derham  and  Mannoc,  DifcovJry 
both  of  them  fervants  to  the  dutchefs,  had  been  admitted  0f  the 
to  her  bed;  and  fhe  had   even  taken  little  care  to  conceal  queen's 
her  fhame  from  the  other  fervants  of  the  family.     The  pri-  y\    ute 

I,  ftruck  with  this  intelligence,  which  it  was  equally 
dangerous  to  conceal  or  to  difcover,  communicated  the 
matter  to  the  earl  of  Hertford,  and  to  the  chancellor.  They 
agreed  that  the  matter  mould  by  no  means  be  buried  in 
filence;  and  the  archbifhop  himfjlf  feemed  the  moft  proper 
perfon  to  difclofe  it  to  the  king.  Cranmer,  unwilling  to 
(peak  on  {o  delicate  a  fubject,  wrote  a  narrative  of  the 
whole,  and  conveyed  it  to  Henry,  who  was  infinitely  atto- 
nifhed  at  the  intelligence.  So  confident  was  he  of  the  fi- 
delity of  his  confort,  that  at  firtt  he  gave  no  credit  to  the 
information  ;  and  he  faid  to  the  privy-feal,  to  lord  RulTel 
high  admiral,  fir  Anthony  Brown,  and  Wriothefley,  that 
he  regarded  the  whole  as  a  falfehood.  Cranmer  was  now 
in  a  very  perilous  fituation;  aud  had  not  full  proof  been 
found,  certain  and  inevitable  deftruition  hung  over  him. 
The  king's  impatience,  however,  and  jealoufy,  prompted 
him  to  fearch  the  matter  to  the  bottom  :  The  privy-feal 
was  ordered  to  examine  Lafcelles,  who  perfifted  in  the  in- 
formation he  had  given  ;  and  ifill  appealed  to  his  fitter's 
tcftimony.  That  nobleman  next  made  a  journey  under 
pretence  of  hunting,  and  went  to  SufTex,  where  the  wo- 
man at  that  time  relided  :  Fie  found  her  both  conttant  in 
her  former  intelligence,  and  particular  as  to  the  fads;  and 
the  whole  bore  but  too  much  the  face  of  probability. 
Mannoc  and  Derham,  who  were  arretted  at  the  fame  time, 
and  examined  by  the  chancellor,  made  the  queen's  guilt 
entirely  certain  by  their  confemon ;  and  difcovered  other 
culars,  which  redounded  ttill  more  to  her  difhonour. 
Three  maids  of  the  family  were  admitted  into  her  fecrets, 
and  fome  of  them  had  even  patted  the  night  in  bed  with 
her  and  her  lovers.  All  the  examinations  were  laid  be- 
fore the  king,  who  was  fo  deeply  affected  that  he  remained 
a  long  time  fpeechlefs,  and  at  laft  burtt  into  tears.  He 
found,  to  his  I  hat  his  great  (kill  in  diftinguifhing 

a  true  maid,  of  winch  he  boafted  in  the  cafe  of  Anne  of 
Cleves,  had  failed  him  in  that  of  his  prefent  confort.  The 
queen,  being  next  queftioned,  denied  her  guilt;  but  when 
informed  that  a  full  difcovery  was  made,  fhe  confefled  that 
fhe  had  been  criminal  before  marriage;  and  only  infilled 
that  fhe  had  never  been  fclfe  to  the  king's  bed.  But  as 
Vol.  III.  2  B 
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Chap,  there   was   evidence  that   one  Colepepper  had  paffed  the 
XXXII.    night  with  her  alone  iince  her  marriage  ;  and  as  it  ap- 
L~~v — J  peared   that  /he  had  taken   Derham,  her  old  paramour, 
'541"      into  her   fervice,  fhe  feemcd   to  defcrve  little   credit   in 
this   affeveration ;    and   the   king,    befides,  was  not  of  a 
humour  to  make  any  difference  between  thcfc  degrees  of 
guilt. 
1542.         Henry  found  that  he  could  not  by  any  means  fo  fully 
6th  jan.   or  expeditiouflyfatiate  his  vengeance  on  all  thefe  criminals, 
as  by  affembling   a  parliament,  the  ufual  inftrument  of  his 
tyranny.     The  two  houfes,  having  received  the  queen's 
confeflion,  made  an  addreis  to  the  king.     They  entreated 
him  not  to  be  vexed  with  this  untoward  accident,  to  which 
all  men  were  fubject ;  but  to  confider  the  frailty  of  human 
nature;  and   the   mutability  of  human   affairs;  and  from 
thefe  views  to  derive  a  fubject  of  confolation.     They  de- 
fired  leave  to  pafs  a  bill  of  attainder  againft  the  queen  and 
her  accomplices ;  and  they  begged  him   to   give  his   affent 
to  this  bill,  not  in  perfon,  which  would    renew  his  vexa- 
tion, and  might  endanger  his  health,  but  by  commiffioners 
appointed   for  that  purpofe  .  And  as  there  was  a  law  in 
force,  making  it  treafon  to  fpeak  ill  of  the  queen,  as  well 
as  of  the  king,  thev  craved  his  royal  pardon  if  any  of  them 
fhould,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  have  tranfgreffed  any  part 
of  the  ftatute. 

Having  obtained  a  gracious  anfwer  to  thefe  requefts, 
the  parliament  proceeded  to  vote  a  bill  of  attainder  for 
treafon  againft  the  queen,  and  the  vifcountefs  of  Rocheford, 
who  had  conducted  her  fecret  amours;  and  in  this  bill 
Colepepper  and  Derham  were  alfo  comprehended.  At  the 
fame  time  they  paffed  a  bill  of  attainder  for  mifprifion  of 
treafon  againft  the  old  dutchefs  of  Norfolk,  Catherine's 
grandmother;  her  uncle  lord  William  Howard,  and  his 
lady,  together  with  the  countefs  of  Bridgewater,  and  nine 
perfons  more ;  becaufe  they  knew  the  queen's  vicious 
courfe  of  life  before  her  marriage,  and  had  concealed  it. 
This  was  an  effect  of  Henry's  ufual  extravagance,  to  ex- 
pect that  parents  fhould  fo  far  forget  the  ties  of  natural  af- 
fection, and  the  fentiments  of  fhame  and  decency,  as  to 
reveal  to  him  the  mod:  fecret  diforders  of  their  family.  He 
himfelf  feems  to  have  been  fenfible  of  the  cruelty  of  this 
proceeding  :  For  he  pardoned  the  dutchefs  of  Norfolk,  and 
moft  of  the  others  condemned  for  mifprifion  of  treafon. 

However,  to  fecure  himfelf  for  the  future,  as  well  as 
his  fucceffors,  from  this  fatal  accident,  he  engaged  the 
parliament  to  pafs  a  law  fomewhat  extraordinary.  It  was 
enacted,  That  any  one  who  knew,  or  vehemently  fufpect- 
ed  any  guilt  in  the  queen,  might  within  twenty  days  dif- 
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clofe  it  to  the  king  or  council,  without  incurring  the 
naltyofany  former  law  againft  defaming  the  queen;  hut    Xa- 
prohibiting  every  one  at  the  fame  time  from  ipreading  the    v— -*--*-' 
matter  abroad,  or  even  privately  whifpering  it  to  others:      I; 
It  was  alio  enacted,  That  if  the  king  married  any  woman 
who  had  been  incontinent,  taking  her  for  a  true  maid,  flie 
fhould  be  guilty  of  treafon  if  (he  did  not  previoufly  reveal 
her  guilt  to  him.     The  people  made  merry  with  this  lin- 
gular claufe,  and  faid,  that  the  king  muft  henceforth  looic 
out  for  a  widow ;  for  no  reputed  maid  would  ever  be  per- 
fuaded  to  incur   the   penalty   of  the    ftatute*.     After  all 
thefe  laws  were  palled,  the  queen  was  beheaded  on  Tow- 
er-hill, together  with  lady  Rocheford.     They  behaved  in 
a  manner  fui  table  to  their  dillblute  life ;  and  as  lady  Ro- 
cheford was  known  to  be  the  chief  inftrument  in  bringii 
Anne  Boleyn  to   her   end,  fhe   died    unpitied ;  and    m 
were  farther  confirmed,  by  the  difcovery  of  this  woman's 
guilt,  in  the  favourable  fentiments  which  they  had  eotej 
tainedofthat  unfortunate  queeen. 

The  king  made  no  demand  of  any  fubfidy  from  this 
parliament;  but  he  found  means  of  enriching  his  exche- 
quer from  another  quarter  :  He  took  farther  lleps  tow.:! . 
the  diflblution  of  colleges,  hofpitals,  and  other  foundah 
of  that  nature.  The  courtiers  had  been  practifing  on  i': 
preudents  and  governors  to  make  a  furrender  of  their  re- 
venues to  the  king;  and  they  had  been  fuccefsful  with 
eight  of  them.  But  there  was  an  obftacle  to  their  farther 
progrefs:  It  had  been  provided,  by  the  local  features  of 
molt  of  thefe  foundations,  that  no  prefident  or  any  number 
of  fellows  could  confent  to  fuch  a  deed,  without  the  una- 
nimous vote  of  all  the  fellows;  and  this  vote  was  not  e: 
fily  obtained.  All  fuch  flatutes  were  annulled  by  parlia- 
ment ;  and  the  revenues  of  thefe  houles  were  now  expofed 
to  the  rapacity  of  the  king  and  hi;  favouritesf.  The 
church  had  been  fo  long  their  prey,  that  nobody  was  fur- 
prifed  at  any  new  inroads  made  upon  her.  From  the  re- 
gular, Henry  now  proceeded  to  make  devefbvtions  on  the 
fccular  clergy.  He  extorted  from  many  of  the  biihops  a  fur- 
render  of  chapter  lands  ;  and  by  this  device  he  pillaged  the 
fees  cf  Canterbury,  York,  and  London,  and  enriched  his 
greedy  paraikes  and  flatterers  with  their  fpoils. 

The  clergy   have  been  commonly   fo   fortunate  as  to  i&Mank 
make  a  concern  for  their  temporal   interefts    go   hand   : 
hand   with  a  jealoufy  for  orthodoxy;  and   both    theie  p 
fions  be  regarded  by  the  people,  ignorant  and  fuperfritiou 
as  proofs  of  zeal  for  religion:  But  the  violent  and  head- 

*   Bur 
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C  h  A  P.  ftrong  charach-r   o(  H  iw   disjoined   thefe  object*. 

•• n-  Hi-,  rapacity  was  gratified  by  plundering  the  church,  his 
'  '  '  bigotry  and  arrogance  by  perfecuting  heretics.  Though 
l5*2'  •  he  engaged  the  parliament  to  mitigate  the  penalties  of  the 
fix  article^,  fo  far  as  regards  the  marriage  of  priefts,  which 
was  now  only  fubjecled  to  a  forfeiture  of  goods,  chattels, 
and  lands,  during  life;  he  was  ftill  equally  bent  on  main- 
taining a  rigid  purity  in  fpeculative  principles.  He  had  ap- 
pointed a  commiflion,  confiding  of  the  two  archbifhops, 
and  feveral  hi/hops  of  both  provinces,  together  with  a 
confiderable  number  of  doctors  of  divinity;  -and  by  virtue 
of  his  ecelefiafticul  fupremacy,  he  had  given  them  in 
charge  to  chtife  a  religion  for  his  people.  Before  the  com- 
miflioners  had  made  any  progrefs  m  this  arduous  under- 
taking, the  parliament  in  1541  had  parted  a  law,  by  which 
they  ratified  all  the  tenets  which  thefe  divines  mould  there- 
after eftablifh  with  the  king's  confent:  And  they  were 
not  afhamed  of  thus  exprefsly  declaring  that  they  took 
their  religion  upon  trull,  and  had  no  other  rule,  in  fpiri- 
tual  as  well  as  temporal  concerns,  than  the  arbitrary  will 
of  their  matter.  There  is  only  one  claufe  of  the  ftatute 
which  may  feem  at  firft  fight  to  favour  fomewhat  of  the 
fpirit  of  liberty:  It  was  enacted,  That  the  ecclefiaftical 
commiffioners  fliould  eftablifh  nothing  repugnant  to  the 
laws  and  ftatutes  of  the  realm.  But  in  reality  this  provifo 
was  inferted  by  the  king,  to  ferve  his  own  purpofes.  By 
introducing  a  confuiion  and  contradiction  into  the  laws,  he 
became  more  mailer  of  every  one's  life  and  property.  And 
as  the  ancient  independence  of  the  church  ftill  gave  him 
jealoufy,  he  was  well  pleafed,  under  cover  of  fuch  a  claufe, 
to  introduce  appeals  from  the  fpiritual  to  the  civil  courts. 
It  was  for  a  like  reafon  that  he  would  never  promulgate  a 
body  t)f  canon  law ;  and  he  encouraged  che  judges  on  all 
occafions  to  interpofe  in  ecclefiaftical  caufes,  wherever 
they  thought  the  law  of  royal  prerogative  concerned.  A 
happy  innovation ;  though  at  firft  invented  for  arbitrary 
purpofes  ! 

The  king,  armed  by  the  authority  of  parliament,  or 
rather  by  their  acknowledgment  of  that  fpiritual  fuprema- 
cy which  he  believed  inherent  in  him,  employed  his  com- 
mifiioners  to  felect  a  fyftem  of  tenets  for  the  afFent  and 
belief  of  the  nation.  A  fmall  volume  was  foon  after  pub- 
limed,  called  the  Injlituthn  of  a  Chrtjiian  Man,  which 
was  received  by  the  convocation,  and  voted  to  be  the 
ftandard  of  orthodoxy.  All  the  delicate  points  of  juftifi- 
cation,  faith,  free-will,  good  works,  and  grace,  are  there 
defined,  with  a  leaning  towards  the  opinion  of  the  reform- 
ers :  The  facraments,  which  a  few  years  before  were  on- 
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ly  allowed  to  be  three,  were  now  increafed  to  the  number  c 

of  feven  conformably  to  the  fentiments  of  the  catholic 

The  king's  caprice  is  difcernible  throughout  the   whole ;  v — * — J 

and  the  b\>ok  is  in  reality  to  be  regarded  as  his  compofi-      1S*2' 

tion.     For  Henry,  while  he  made  his  opinion  a  rule  for 

the  nation,  would  tie  his  own  hands  by  no  canon  or  am* 

rity,  not  even  by  any  which  he  himfelf  had  formerly  efta- 

bliihed. 

The  people  had  occafion,  foon  after,  to  fee  a  farther 
inftancc  of  the  king's  inconftancy.  He  was  not  long  fa- 
tisfied  with  his  Inftitution  of  a  Chriftian  Man  :  He  order- 
ed a  new  book  to  be  compofed,  called  the  Erudition  cf  a 
Chrifuan  Man  ;  and,  without  afking  the  afTent  of  the  con- 
vocation, he  publifhed,  by  his  own  authority,  and  that  of 
the  parliament,  this  new  model  of  orthodoxy.  It  differs 
from  the  Inftitution* ;  but  the  king  was  no  kfs  pofitive 
in  his  new  creed  than  he  had  been  in  the  old  ;  and  he  re- 
quired the  belief  of  the  nation  to  veer  about  at  his  fignal. 
In  both  thefe  compofitions  he  was  particularly  careful  to 
inculcate  the  doclrine  of  paflive  obedience  ;  and  he  was 
equally  careful  to  retain  the  nation  in  the  practice. 

While  the  king  was  fpreading  his  own  books  among 
the  people,  he  feems  to  have  been  extremely  perplexed, 
as  were  alfo  the  clergy,  what  courfe  to  take  with  the  fcrip- 
tures.  A  review  had  been  made  by  the  fynod,  of  the  m-w 
^tion  of  the  Bible;  and  Gardiner  had  proposed,  that 
<id  of  employing  Englifh  expreflions  throughout,  fe- 
veral  Latin  words  fhould  ftill  be  preferved  •,  becaufe  they 
contained,  as  he  pretended,  fuch  peculiar  energy  and  fig- 
nificance,  that  they  had  no  correfpondent  terms  in  the  vulgar 
tonguef.  Among  thefe  were,  ecclefia,  pcenitentia,  ponti- 
fix,  contritus,  holocaujia,  facr  amentum,  element  a,  cercaonia, 
myjierium,  prefiyter,  facrificium,  bumilitas,  fatisj "actio,  pec- 
catum,  gratia,  hojlia,  charitas,  &c.  But  as  this  mixture 
would  have  appeared  extremely  barbarous,  and  was  plain- 
ly calculated  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  retain  the  people 
in  their  ancient  ignorance,  the  propofal  was  rejected. 
The  knowledge  of  the  people,  however,  at  leaft  their  dif- 
putative  turn,  feemed  to  be  an  inconvenience  ftill  more 
dangerous;  and  the  king  and  parliament^:,  foon  after  th- 
publication  of  the  fcriptures,  retracted  the  concefTion 
which  they  had  formerly  made  ;  and  prohibited  all  but 
gentlemen  and  merchants  from    perufmg  them||.     i. 

*  Coli'ier,  vol.  ii.  p.  190,  f  Eurnct,  vol.  1.  p.    315. 

1  •  on  the  izdof  January,   154;. 

||    33  Hen.  VIII.   c.    1.     T  Bible,  however, 

at  that  time  hafpe  much  effe&  in  England)  where  fa  fe#  perlbns  had  learned 
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chap,  that  liberty  was  not  granted  without  an  apparent  hefita- 

XXXII.   tion,  and   a   dread   of  the   confluences :  Thefe    perfons 

^"^ — *  were  allowed  to  read,  fo  it  be  done  quietly  and  with  good 

I54i\     order.     And  the  preamble  to  the  act  fas  fortJ»,  "  That 

"  many  feditious  and  ignorant  perfons  had  abufed  the  li- 

"  berty  granted  them  of  reading  the  Bible,  and  that  great 

"  diverfity  of  opinion,  animofities,  tumults,  and  fchifms, 

"  had  been  occafioned    by   pefverting   the  (cnfe   of  the 

"  fcriptures.     It   feemed    very   difficult  to  reconcile  the 

king's  model  for  uniformity  with  the  permiffion  of  free 

inquiry. 

The  mafs-book  alfo  patted  under  the  king's  revifal  ; 
and  little  alteration  was  as  yet  made  in  it* :  Some  doubtful 
or  fictitious  faints  only  were  (truck  out;  and  the  name  of 
the  pope  was  erazed.  This  latter  precaution  was  like- 
wife  ufed  with  regard  to  every  new  book  that  was  printed, 
or  even  old  book  that  was  fold.  The  word  Pope  was 
carefully  omitted  or  blotted  out* ;  as  if  that  precaution 
could  abolifh  the  term  from  the  language,  or  as  if  fuch  a 
perfecution  of  it  did  not  rather  imprint  it  more  ftrongly  in 
the  memory  of  the  people. 

The  king  took  care  about  this  time  to  clear  the  churches 
from  another  abufe  which  had  creeped  into  them.  Plays, 
interludes,  and  farces,  were  there  often  acted  in  derifion 
of  the  former  fuperftitions ;  and  the  reverence  of  the  mul- 
titude for  ancient  principles  and  modes  of  worfhip  was 
thereby  gradually  effacedf.  We  do  not  hear  that  the  ca- 
tholics attempted  to  retaliate,  by  employing  this  powerful 
engine  againft  their  adverfaries,  ■  or  endeavoured  by  like 
arts  to  expofe  that  fanatical  fpirit  by  which  it  appears  the 
reformers  were  frequently  a&uated.  Perhaps  the  people 
were  not  difpofed  to  relifh  a  jefl  on  that  fide :  Perhaps  the 
greater  fimplicity  and  the  more  fpiritual  abftracl  worfhip 
of  the  proteftants,  gave  lefs  hold  to  ridicule,  which  is  comr 
monly  founded  on  fenfible  reprefentations.  It  was,  there- 
fore, a  very  agreeable  conceflion  which  the  king  made  to 
the  catholic  party,  to  fupprefs  entirely  theie  religious  co- 
medies. 

Thus  Henry  laboured  inceflantly,  by  arguments,  creeds, 
and  penal  ftatutes,  to  bring  his  fubjedts  to  an  uniformity 
in  their  religious  fentiments:  JBut  as  he  entered  himfelf 
with  the  greateft  earneftnefs  into  all  thofe  fcholaftic  dif- 

to  read.     There  were  but  five  hundred  copies  printed  of  this  firft  authorifed 
edition  of  the  Bible  ;  a  book  of  which  there  are  now  feveral  millions  of  co- 
pies in  the  kingdom.  *  Parliamentary  Hiftory,  vol.  iii.  p.   113. 
f  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  318. 
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putcs,  he  encouraged  the  people,  by  his  example,  to  ap-  c  h  a  p. 
ply  themfelves    to  the  ftudy   of  theology,  and  it  was  in    XXXii. 
vain  afterwards  to  expect,  however  prefent  fear  might  re-       ~~ J 
ft  fain   their   tongues   or   pens,  that   they  would   cordial-     IS*2' 
ly  agree   i  .ts   or    opinions  prefcribed  to 

them. 


[     *9*     3 


C  JT  A  P.-     XXXIII. 
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War  with   Scotland Viclory   at   Solway Death  of 

fames   V. Treaty   with    Scotland New  rupture 

Rupture  with  France— —*A  parliament Affairs 


of  Scotland-* A  parliament Campaign    in   France 


-A  parliament Peace  with  France  and  Scotland 


Perfecutions Execution  of  the  earl  of  Surrey- 
Attainder  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk Death  of  the  king 

- 


•His  character Miscellaneous  tranfadions. 

J  J 


H 


ENRY,  being  determined  to  avenge  h'imfelf  on  the 
king  of  Scots  for  flighting  the  advances  which  he 
had  made  him,  would  gladly  have  obtained  a  fupply  from 
War  with  parliament,  in  order  to  profecute  that  enterprise;  but  as 
Scotland,  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  difcover  his  intentions,  that 
aflembly,  conformably  to  their  frugal  maxims,  would  un- 
derstand no  hints;  and  the  king  was  difappointed  in  his 
expectations.  He  continued,  however,  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  Avar ;  and  as  foon  as  he  thought  himfelf  in  a  con- 
dition to  invade  Scotland,  he  publifhed  a  manifefto,  by 
which  he  endeavoured  to  juftify  hoftilities.  He  complain- 
ed of  James's  breach  of  word,  in  declining  the  promifed 
interview;  which  was  the  real  ground  of  the  quarrel*: 
But  in  order  to  give  a  more  fpecious  colouring  to  the  en- 
terprife,  he  mentioned  other  injuries;  namely,  that  his  ne- 
phew had  granted  protection  to  fome  Englifh  rebels  and 
fugitives,  and  had  detained  fome  territory,  which  Henry 
pretended  belonged  to  England.  He  even  revived  the  old 
claim  to  the  vaflalage  of  Scotland,  and  he  fummoned 
James  to  do  homage  to  him  as  his  liege  lord  and  fuperio'- 
k  He  employed  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  whom  he  called  the 
~  fcourge  of  the  Scot?,  to  command  in  the  war  ;  and  though 
James"  fent  the  bifhop  of  Aberdeen  and  fir  James  Lcar- 
mont  of  Darfay  to  appeafe  his  uncre,  he  would  hearken  to 
no  terms  of  accommodation.     While  Norfolk  was  aflem^ 

•  Buchanan,  lib.   14.     Drummoad  in  James  the  Fifth. 
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bling  his  army  at  Newcaftle,  fir  Robert  Bowes,  attended  c  h  a  P 
by  fir  Ralph  Sadler,  fir  Ralph  Evers,  fir  Brian  Latoun,   xxxm. 
and  others,  made  an  incurfion  into  Scotland,  and  advanced    ' — •"*"-' 
towards  Jedburgh,  with  an  intention  of  pillaging  and  de-     I54*' 
ftroying   that   town.     The  earl   of  Angus,  and    George 
Douglas  his  brother,  who  had  been  many  years  banifhed 
their  country,  and  had  fubfifted  by  Henry's  bounty,  joined 
the  Englifh  army  in  this  incurfion ;  and  the  forces,  com- 
manded by  Bowes,  exceeded  four  thoufand  men.     James 
had  not  been  negligent  in  his  preparations  for  defence,  and 
had  polled  a  confiderable  body,  under  the  command  of  the 
earl  of  Huntley,  for  the  protection  of  the  borders.     Lord 
Hume,  at  the  head  of  his  vaiTals,  was  battening  to  join 
Huntley  when  he  met  with  the  Englifh,  army  ;  and  an  ac-  2+th  Aug. 
tion  immediately   enfued.     During   the   engagement   the 
forces  under  Huntley  began  to  appear;  and  the  Englifh, 
afraid  of  being  furrounded  and  overpowered,  took  to  flight, 
and  were  puruied  by  the  enemy.    Evers,  Latoun,  and  fome 
other  perfons  of  diftinction,  were  taken  prifoners.     A  few 
only  of  fmall  note  fill  in  the  fkirmifh*. 

The    duke  of  Norfolk,   meanwhile,   began   to    move 
from   his  camp  at  Newcaftle;  and  being  attended  by  the 
carls  of  Shrewsbury,  Derby,  Cumberland,  Surrey,  Hert- 
ford, Rutland,  with  many  others  of  the  nobility,  he  ad- 
vanced  to   the   borders.     His  forces  amounted  to  above 
20,000  men  ;  and  it  required  the  utmofteffbrts  of  Scot- 
land to  refill  fuch  a  formidable  armament.     James  had  af- 
fembled  his  whole  military  force  at  Fala  and  Sautrey,  and 
was  ready  to  advance  as  foon  as  he  fhould  be  informed  of 
Norfolk's   invading  his   kingdom.     The    Englifh   pafTed 
the  Tweed  at  Berwick,  and  marched  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  as  far  as  Kelfo ;  but  hearing  that  James  had  col- 
lecled  near  30,000  men,  they  repaflea  the  river  at  that  vil- 
-ated  into  their  own  countryf.     The  king  of 
Scots,  inflamed  with  a  defire  of  military  glory,  and  of  re- 
venge on  his  ;  ,   gave  the  fignal  for  purfuing  them, 
and  earn                  ar  into  England.     He  was   furprifed  to 
that  his  nobility,  who  were  in  general  difafFe&ed  on 
nee  which  he  had  given  to  the  cler- 
:his  refo=ution,  and   refufxl  to  attend  him  in 
his    proj     ;jj  enterprife.     Enraged  at  this  mutiny,  he  re- 
th  cowardice,  and  threatened  vengeance  j 
ed,  with  the  forces  which  adhered  to  him,  to 
effion  on  the  enemy.     He  fent  10,000  men 
n  borders,  who  entered  England  at  Sol. 
2C 

*  Buchanan,  lib.  T4.  +  J 
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frith  j  and  he  himfeif  followed  them  at  a  fmall  diftance, 
ready  to  join  them  upon  occafion.  Difgufted,  however, 
at  the  refractory  difpofirion  of  his  nobles,  he  fent  a  meflage 
to  the  army,  depriving  lord  Maxwell  their  general  of  his 
commiffion,  and  conferring  the  command  on  Oliver  Sin- 
clair, a  private  gentleman,  who  was  his  favourite.  The 
army  was  extremely  difgufted  with  this  alteration,  and 
was  ready  to  difband;  when  a  fmall  body  cf'Englim  ap- 
peared, not  exceeding  five  hundred  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Dacres  and  Mufgrave.  A  panic  feized  the  Scots, 
who  immediately  took  to  flight,  and  were  purfued  by  the 
enemy.  Few  were  killed  in  this  rout;  for  it  was  no  ac- 
tion ;  but  a  great  many  were  taken  prifoners,  and  fome  cf 
the  principal  nobility :  Among  thefe  the  earls  of  Camlis 
and  Glencairn ;  the  lords  Maxwel,  Fleming,  Somerville, 
Oliphant,  Grey,  who  were  all  fent  to  London,  and  given 
in  cuftody  to  different  noblemen. 

The  king  of  Scots,  hearing  of  this  difafter,  was  afto- 
nifhed ;  and  being  naturally  of  a  melancholic  difpofition, 
as  well  as  endowed  with  a  high  fpirit,  he  loft:  all  command 
cf  his  temper  on  this  difmal  occafion.  Rage  againft  his 
nobility,  who  he  believed  had  betrayed  him  ;  fhame  for  a 
defeat  by  fuch  unequal  numbers ;  regret  for  the  paft,  fear 
of  the  future;  all  thefe  paffions  fo  wrought  upon  him,  that 
he  would  admit  of  no  confolation,  but  abandoned  himfirlf 
wholly  to  defpair.  His  body  was  wafted  by  fympathy  with 
his  anxious  mind ;  and  even  his  life  began  to  be  thought 
in  danger.  He  had  no  iffue  living;  and  hearing  that  his 
queen  was  fafely  delivered,  he  afked  whether  fhc  had 
brought  him  a  male  or  female  child  ?  Being  told  the  latter; 
he  turned  himfeif  in  his  bed  :  "  The  crown  came  with  a 
*  woman,"  faid  he,  "  and  it  will  go  with  one  :  Many 
"  miferies  await  this  poor  kingdom :  Henry  will  make  it 
"  his  own  either  by  force  of  arms  or  by  marriage."  A 
few  days  after,  he  expired,  in  the  flower  of  his  age ;  a 
prince  of  confiderable  virtues  and  talents  ;  well  fitted,  by 
his  vigilance  and  perfonal  courage,  for  reprefling  thofe  dis- 
orders to  which  his  kingdom  during  that  age  was  fo  much 
expofed.  He  executed  juftice  with  impartiality  and  ri- 
gour ;  but  as  he  Supported  the  commonalty  and  the  church 
againft  the  rapine  of  the  nobility, he  efcaped  not  the  hatred 
of  that  order.  The  proteftants  alfo,  whom  he  oppofed, 
have  endeavoured  to  throw  many  ftains  on  his  memory ; 
but  have  not  been  able  to  fix  any  confiderable  imputation 
upon  him*. 


*  Seencte  [O]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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Henry  was  no  fooner  informed  of  his  victory,  and  thee  h  a  P. 
death  of  his  nephew,  than  he  projected,  as  James  had  fore-   xxxiii. 
feen,'the  fcheme  of  uniting  Scotland  to  his  own  dominions   *— -v— ~* 
by  marrying  his  fon  Edward  to  the  heirefs  of  that  king-      IS*3' 
dom*.      He  called  together  the  Scottifh  nobles  who  were 
his   prifoners ;    and     after  reproaching    them   in   fever  c 
terms  for  their  pretended  breach  of  treaty,  he  began  to 
{often  his  tone,  and  propofed  to  them  this  expedient,  by 
which  he  hoped  thofe  disorders,  fo  prejudicial  to  both  ftates, 
would  for  the  future  be  prevented.      He  offered  to  beftow 
on   them  their  liberty  without  ranfom;  and  only  required 
of  them  engagements  to  favour  the  marriage  of  the  prince 
of  Wales   with  their  young   midrefs.     They  were  eafily 
prevailed  on  to  give  their  affent  to  a  propoful  which  "feem- 
ed  lb  natural  and  fo  advantageous  to  both  kingdoms;  and 
being  conducted  to  Newcaftle,  they  delivered  to  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  hoftages  for  their  return,  in  cafe  the  intended 
nuptials  were  not  completed  :  And  they  thence   proceeded 
to   Scotland,  where  they  found  affairs  in  fome  confufion. 
The  pope,  obferving  his  authority  in  Scotland  to  be  in 
danger  from   the  fpreading  cf  the  new  opinions,  had  be- 
ftowed  on   Beaton  the   primate  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  in 
order  to  confer  more  influence  upon  him ;  and  that  prelate 
had  long  been  regarded  as  prime  minifter  to  James,   and 
as  the  head   of  that  party  which  defended  the  ancient  pri- 
es and  property  of  the  ecclefiaftics.     Upon  the  death 
of  his  matter,  this  man,  apprehenfive  of  the  confequences, 
both  to  his  party  and  to  himfelf,  endeavoured  to  keep  pof- 
fefiion  of  power;  and  for  that  purpofe  he  is  accufed  of  ex- 
ecuting a  deed,  which  required  a  high  degree  of  temeritv. 
He  t\)vzcd,  it  is  laid,  a  will  for  the  king,  appointing  him- 
and  three  noblemen  more,  regents  of  the  kingdom 
during  the  minority  of  the  infant  princefsf  :  At  leaft,  for 
hiftorians   are  not  well  agreed  in  the  circumftance  of  the 
fact,  he  had  read  to  James  a  paper  of  that  import,  to  which 
that   monarch,  during  the   delirium   which   preceded   his 
h,  had  given  an    imperfect  affent   and   approbation^. 
this  will  Beaton  had  put  himfclf  in  pofieffibh 
of  the  government;  and  having  united  his  intercfts  with 
thofe  of  the  queen-dowager,  he  obtained  the  confent  of  the 
■n  of  ftates,  and  excluded  the  prctenfions  of  the 
«         f  Arran. 

James  earl  of  Arran,  of  the  name  of  Hamilton,  was 
r.L.\t  heir  to  the  crown  by  his  grandmother,  daughter  cf 
James   III.  and   on  that  account  feemed  beft  entitled  to 

*    Stowe,  p.  584.     Herbert,  Burnet,  Buchanan. 
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Chap,  pofTcfs  that  high  office  into  which  the  cardinal  had  intruded 
XXXHI.  himfelf*.  The  proipect  alfo  of  his  fucccflion  after  a  prin- 
"]^  el's,  who  was  in  fuch  tender  infancy,  procured  him  many 
,543"  partifans  •,  and  though  his  character  indicated  little  fpirit, 
activity,  or  ambition,  a  propenfity  which  he  had  difcover- 
ed  for  the  new  opinions,  had  attached  to  him  all  the  zeal- 
ous promoters  of  thofe  innovations.  By  means  of  thefe- 
adherents,  joined  to  the  vafFals  of  his  own  family,  he  had 
been  able  to  make  oppofition  to  the  cardinals  adminiftra- 
tion ;  and  the  fufpicion  of  Beaton's  forgery,  with  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  the  noblemen  who  had  been  prifoners  in  Eng- 
land, af&fted  too  by  fome  money  fent  from  London,  was 
able  to  turn  the  balance  in  his  favour.  The  earl  of  Angus 
and  his  brother,  having  taken  the  prefent  opportunity  of 
returning  into  their  native  country,  oppofed  the  cardinal 
with  all  the  credit  of  that  powerful  family;  and  the  majo- 
rity of  the  convention  had  now  embraced  oppofite  interefts 
to  thofe  which  formerly  prevailed,  Arran  was  declared 
governor;  the  cardinal  was  committed  to  cuftody  under 
the  care  of  Lord  Seton ;  and  a  negotiation  was  commenced 
with  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  the  Englifh  ambaffador,  for  the 
marriage  of  the  infant  queen  with  the  prince  of  Wales. 
Treaty  with  The  following  conditions  were  quickly  agreed  on ;  that 
Scotland.  ^  qUeen  fhouid  remain  in  Scotland  till  fhe  mould  be  ten 
years  of  age ;  that  fhe  fhould  then  be  fent  to  England  to 
be  educated ;  that  fix  Scottifh  noblemen  mould  immedi- 
ately be  delivered  as  hoftages  to  Henry;  and  that  the 
kingdom,  notwithftanding  its  union  with  England,  fhould 
ftill  retain  its  laws  and  privileges*.  By  means  of  thefe 
equitable  conditions  the  war  between  the  nations,  which 
had  threatened  Scotland  with  fuch  difmal  calamities,  feem- 
ed  to  be  fully  compofed,  and  to  be  changed  into  perpetual 
concord  and  amity. 

-  But  the  cardinal  primate,  having  prevailed  on  Seton 
to  reftore  him  to  his  liberty,  was  able,  by  his  intrigues,  to 
confound  all  thefe  meafures,  which  appeared  fo  well  con- 
certed. He  aflembled  the  moft  confiderable  ecclefiaftics ; 
and  having  reprefented  to  them  the  imminent  danger  to 
which  their  revenues  and  privileges  were  expofed,  he  per- 
fuaded  them  to  collecl:  privately  from  the  clergy  a  large 
fum  of  money,  by  which,  if  entrufted  to  his  management, 
he  engaged  to  overturn  the  fchemes  of  their  enemies! . 
Befides  the  partifans  whom  he  acquired  by  pecuniary  mo- 
tives, he  roufed  up  the  zeal  of  thofe  who  were  attached  to 
the  catholic  worfhip;  and  Jve  reprefented  the  union  with 
England  as  the  fure  forerunner  of  ruin  to  the  church  and 

♦  Sir  RJph  Sadler's  Letters.  -}•  Buchanan,  lib.  15. 
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to  the  ancient  religion.  The  national  antipathy  of  the  C  h  a  P. 
Scots  to  their  fouthern  neighbours  was  alfo  an  infallible  xxxm. 
engine  by  which  the  cardinal  wrought  upon  the  people  ;  '  *~~ 
and  though  the  terror  of  Henry's  arms,  and  their  own  in-  ' 
ability  to  make  refiftance,  had  procured  a  temporary  afTent 
to  the  alliance  and  marriage  propofed,  the  fettled  habits  of 
the  nation  produced  an  extreme  averfion  to  thofe  meafures. 
The  Englifh  ambuflador  and  his  retinue  received  many  in- 
fuks  from  perfons  whom  the  cardinal  had  mitigated  to 
commit  thofe  violences,  in  hopes  of  bringing  on  a  rupture: 
But  Sadler  prudently  difTembled  the  matter;  and  waited 
patiently  till  the  day  appointed  for  the  delivery  of  the  hoft- 
ages.  He  then  demanded  of  the  regent  the  performance 
of  that  important  article;  but  received  for  anfwer,  that  his 
authority  was  very  precarious,  that  the  nation  had  now  taken 
a  different  impreflion,  and  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
compel  any  of  the  nobility  to  deliver  themfelves  as  hoftages 
to  the  Englifh.  Sadler,  forsfeeing  the  confequence  of  this 
refufal,  fent  a  fummons  to  all  thofe  who  had  been  prifoners 
in  England,  and  required  them  to  fulfil  the  promife  which 
they  had  given,  of  returning  into  cuftody.  None  of  them 
fhowed  fo  much  fentiment  of  honour  as  to  fulfil  their  en- 
gagements, except  Gilbert  Kennedy  earl  Caffilis.  Henry 
was  fo  well  pleafed  with  the  behaviour  of  this  nobleman, 
that  he  not  only  received  him  gracioufly,  but  honoured 
him  with  prefents,  gave  him  his  liberty,  and  fent  him  back 
to  Scotland,  with  his  two  brothers  whom  he  had  left  as 
hofW 

This  behaviour  of  the  Scottifh  nobles,  though  it  re-Newrup- 
flecleu  difhonour  on  the  nation,  was  not  difagreeable  toture' 
the  cardinal,  who  forefaw  that  all  thefe  perfons  would  now 
be  deeply  interested  to  maintain  their  enmity  and  oppofi- 
tion  to  England.  And  as  a  war  was  foon  expecled  with 
that  kingdom,  he  found  it  necefTary  immediately  to  apply 
to  France,  and  to  crave  the  afliftance  of  that  ancient  ally 
during  the  prefent  diftrefles  of  the  Scottifh  nation.  Though 
the  French  king  was  fully  fenfible  of  his  intereft  in  fup- 
porting  Scotland,  a  demand  of  aid  could  not  have  been 
made  on  him  at  a  more  unfeafonable*  juncture.  His  pre- 
tenfions  on  the  Milanefe,  and  his  refentmentagainft  Chai  I 
had  engaged  him  in  a  war  with  that  potentate ;  and  having 
made  great  though  fruitlefs  efforts  during  the  preceding 
campaign,  he  was  the  more  difabled  at  prefent  from  de- 
ng  his  own  dominions,  much  more  from  granting  any 
fuccour  to  the  Scots.  Matthew  Stuart  earl  of  Lenox,  a 
young  nobleman  of  a  great  family,  was  at  that  time  in  the 
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c  h  a  P.  French  court;  and  Francis,  being  informed  that  he  was 
XXXIli.  engaged  in  ancient  and  hereditary  enmity  with  the  Hamil- 
V"-"^~J  tons,  who  had  murdered  his  father,  fent  him  over  to  his 
J54j-     native  country,  as  a  fupport  to  the  cardinal  and  the  queen- 
mother  :  And  he  promifed  that  a  fupply  of  money,  and,  if 
necefiary,  even  military  fuccours,  mould  foon  be  difpatch- 
ed  after  him.     Arran  the  governor,  feeing  all  thefe  prepa- 
rations  againft  him,  aficmbled  his  friends,  and  made  an 
attempt  to  get  the  perfon  of  the  infant  queen  into  his  cuf- 
tody;  but  being  repulfed,  he  was  obliged  to  come  to  an 
accommodation  with  his  enemies,  and  to  entruft  that  pre- 
cious charge  to  four  neutral  perfons,  the  heads  of  potent 
families,  the  Grahams,  Arelkines,  Lindfeys,  and  Leving- 
ftones.     The  arrival  of  Lenox,  in  the  midft  of  thefe  trans- 
actions, ferved  to  render  the  victory  of  the  French  .party 
over  the  Englim  ftill  more  indifputable*. 
Rupture  The  oppofition  which  Henry  met  with  in  Scotland  from 

Franc  *^e  French  intrigues  excited  his  refentment,  and  farther 
confirmed  the  refolution  which  he  had  already  taken,  of 
breaking  with  France,  and  of  uniting  his  arms  with  triofe 
of  the  emperor.  He  had  other  grounds  of  complaint 
againft  the  French  king ;  which,  though  not  of  great  i,n  - 
portance,  yet  being  recent,  were  able  to  overbalance  thofe 
great  injuries  which  he  had  formerly  received  from  Charles. 
He  pretended  that  Francis  had  engaged  to  imitate  his  ex- 
ample in  feparating  himfelf  entirely  from  the  fee  of  Rome, 
and  that  he  had  broken  his  promife  in  that  particular.  He 
was  diflatisfied  that  James  his  nephew  had  been  allowed  to 
marry,  firft  Magdalene  of  France,  then  a  princefs  of  the 
houfe  of  Guife;  and  he  confidered  thefe  alliances  as  pledg- 
es which  Francis  gave  of  his  intentions  to  fupport  the 
Scots  againft  the  power  of  Englandf.  He  had  been  in- 
formed of  foine  railleries  which  the  French  king  had 
thrown  out  againft  his  conduct  with  regard  to  his  wives. 
He  was  difgufted  that  Francis,  after  fo  many  obligations 
which  he  owed  him,  had  facrificed  him  to  the  emperor ; 
and,  in  the  confidence  of  friendfhip,  had  ralhly  revealed 
his  fecrets  to  that  fubtle  and  interfted  monarch.  And  he 
complained  that  regular  payments  were  never  made  of  the 
fums  due  to  him  by  France,  and  of  the  penfion  which  had 
been  ftipulated.  Impelled  by  all  thefe  motives,  he  aliena- 
ted himfelf  from  his  ancient  friend  and  confederate,  and 
formed  a  league  with  the  emperor,  who  earneftly  courted 
his  alliance.  This  league,  befides  ftipulatians  for  mutual 
defence,  contained  a  plan  for  invading  France ;  and  the 
two  monarchs  agreed  to  enter  Francis's  dominions  with  an 

*  Buchanan,  lib.  15.     Drummond.  -f-  Pere  D. 
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army,  each  of  twenty-five   thoufand   men  ;  and  to  req  \  \\ 

that  prince  to  pay  Henry  all  the  fums  which  he  owed  him,  xxxm. 
and  to  confign  Boulogne,  IMontreuil,  Terouennc,  and  '  "V"**J 
s,  as  a  Lcurity  for  the  regular  payment  of  his  pen-  T-4:' 
fdr  the  future:  In  cafe  thefe  conditions  were  rejected, 
the  confederate  princes  agreed  to  challenge  for  Henry  the 
crown  of  France,  or,  in  default,  of  it,  the  clutchies  of 
Normandy,  Aquitaine,  and  Guienne ;  for  Charles,  the 
dutchy  of  Burgundy,  and  fome  other  territories*.  That 
they  might  have  a  pretence  for  enforcing  thefe  claims,  they 
fent  a  meifage  to  Francis,  requiring  him  to  renounce  his 
alliance  with  fultan  Solyman,  and  to  make  reparation  for 
all  the  prejudice  which  Chriftendom  had  fuftained  from 
that  unnatural  confederacy.  Upon  the  French  king's  re- 
fufal,  war  was  declared  againft  him  by  the  allies.  It  may 
be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  partifans  "of  France  objected 
to  Charles  his  alliance  with  the  heretical  king  of  England, 
as  no  lefs  obnoxious  than  that  which  Francis  had  contract- 
ed with  Solyman ;  And  they  obferved,  that  this  league 
was  a  breach  of  the  folemn  promife  which  he  had  given  to 
Clement  VTf.  never  to  make  peace  or  alliance  with  Eng- 
land. 

While    the  treaty  with   the  emperor  was  negotiating-,  22(j  jan. 
the  king  fummoncd  a  new  feffion   of  parliament,  in  order  A  parlia- 
to  obtain  fupplies  for  his  projected  war  with  France.    The  ment- 
parliament  granted  him  a  fubfidy,  to  be  paid  in  three  ye: 
It  was  levied  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  but  exceeded  not  three 
ihiilings  in  the  pound  Upon  any  individual .     The  convo- 
cation gave  the  king  fix  (hillings  in  the  pound,  to  be  levi- 
ed in  three  years.     Greater  fums  were  always,  even  du- 
ring thz   eftablimmeni   of  the  catholic   religion,    exadled 
from  the  clergy  than  from  the  laity:  Which  made  the  em- 
peror Charles  fay,  when  Henry  diiTolved  the  monafteries, 
and  fold  their  revenues,  or  bcltowed  them  on  his  nobility 
and  courtiers,  that  he  had  killed  the  hen  which  brought  him 
the  golden  eggsj. 

The  parliament  alfo  facilitated  the  execution  of  the  for- 
mer law,  by  which  the  king's  proclamations  were  made 
equal  to  ftatutes  :  They  appointed  that  any  nine  counfel- 
lors  fhould  form  a  legal  court  for  punifhing  all  difobedi- 

*  Rymer,  vol.  x\v.  p.  ?6S.  vol.  xv.  p.  2. 

f  They  who  were  worth  in  goods   twenty  ihiilings  and  upward*  to  five 

pounds,   paid    four  pence  of  every  pound  $  from  five  pounds  to  ten   pounds, 

;   from  ten  pounds  to  twenty  pounds,   fijcteeii  pence ;   from  tws   - 

ty  and    upwards,   tws   lhHHngs.     Lands,   fees,  and   annuities,   from    twenty 

five  pounds,   paid  eight  pence  in  the  pound;   from  five  pounds  to 

-  tnds,   fixteen  pence  ;   from  ten  pounds  to  t  •,  two  ihiliings  ; 

1  ,  three  (hillings. 

X  Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  176. 
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C  h  A  P-ence  to  proclamations.  The  total  abolition  of  juries  in 
J^*i",  criminal  caufes,  as  well  as  of  all  parliaments,  feemed,  if 
^^7^  the  king  had  fo  pleafed,  the  neceflary  confequence  of  this 
enormous  law.  He  might  iflue  a  proclamation,  enjoining 
the  execution  of  any  penal  ftatute,  and  afterwards  try  the 
criminals,  not  for  breach  of  the  ftatute,  but  for  difobedi- 
ence  to  his  proclamation.  It  is  remarkable  that  lord 
Mountjoy  entered  a  proteft  againft  this  law;  and  it  is 
equally  remarkable,  that  that  proteft  is  the  only  one  en- 
tered againft  any  public  bill  during  this  whole  reign*. 

It  was  enactedf  this  feffion,  That  any  fpiritual  perfon 
who  preached  or  taught  contrary  to  the  doctrine  contained 
in  the  king's  book,  the  Erudition  of  a  Chrijiian  Man^  or 
contrary  to  any  doctrine  which  he  mould  thereafter  pro- 
mulgate, was  to  be  admitted  on  the  firft  conviction  to  re- 
nounce his  error ;  on  the  fecond,  he  was  required  to  carry 
a  faggot;  which  if  he  refufed  to  do,  or  fell  into  a  third  of- 
fence, he  was  to  be  burnt.  But  the  laity,  for  the  third  of- 
fence, were  only  to  forfeit  their  goods  and  chattels,  and  be 
liable  to  perpetual  imprifonment.  Indictments  muft  be 
laid  within  a  year  after  the  offence,  and  the  prifoner  was 
allowed  to  bring  witneffes  for  his  exculpation.  Thefe 
penalties  were  lighter  than  thofe  which  were  formerly  im- 
pofed  on  a  denial  of  the  real  prefence :  It  was,  however, 
fubjoined  in  this  ftatute,  that  the  act  of  the  fix  articles  was 
ftill  in  force.  But,  in  order  to  make  the  king  more  entire- 
ly mafter  of  his  people,  it  was  enacted,  That  he  might 
hereafter  at  his  pleafure  change  this  act,  or  any  provifion 
in  it.  By  this  claufe  both  parties  were  retained  in  fubjec- 
tion  :  So  far  as  regarded  religion,  the  king  was  inveiied. 
in  the  fulled  manner  with  the  fole  legiflative  authority  in 
his  kingdom:  And  all  his  fubj  ects  were,  under  the  fever  eft 
penalties,  exprefsly  bound  to  receive  implicitly  whatever 
doctrine  he  mould  pleafe  to  recommend  to  them. 
i*th  July.  The  reformers  began  to  entertain  hopes  that  this  great 
power  of  the  crown  might  ftill  be  employed  in  their  fa- 
vour. The  king  married  Catherine  Par,  widow  of  Nevil 
lord  Latimer;  a  woman  of  virtue,  and  fomewhat  inclined 
to  the  new  doctrine.  By  this  marriage  Henry  confirmed 
what  had  formerly  been  foretold  in  jeft,  that  he  would  be 
obliged  to  efpoufe  a  widow.  The  king's  league  with  the 
emperor  feemed  a  circumftance  no  Iefs  favourable  to  the 
catholic  party ;  and  thus  matters  remained  ftill  nearly  ba- 
lanced between  the  factions. 

*  Burnet,  p.  322.  +  34  &  35  Hen.  VIII.  c,  1. 
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terms  which  he   was  pleafed  to  prefcribe  to  him.      Being 
then  :  of  fix  thoufand  Englifh,  he  fat  down 

indrecy,  and  covered  the  fiege  with  ajj  army  of 
above  forty  thoufand  men.  Francis  advanced  at  the  head 
of  an  army  not  much  inferior  ;  as  if  he  intended  to  give  the 
emperor  battle,  or  oblige  him  to  raife  the  fiege :  But  while 

d  monarchs  were  facing  each  other,  and 
nnen  were  in  expectation  of  fome  great  event,  the  French 
king    found   means    of  throwing  fuccour  into  Landrecy  ; 
and  having  thus  effected  his  purpofe,  he  fkilfullv  made;  a 
retreat.     Charles,  finding  the  feafon  far  advanced,  defpair- 
eu  of  fuccefs  in  his  enterprife,  and  found  it  necelTary  to  go 
winter-quarters. 
The  vanity  of  Henry  was  flattered  by  the  figure  which  Affairs  of 
he  made  in  the  great  tranfactions  on  the  continent :  But  Scotland- 
the  iivterefts  of  his  kiiigdom  were  more  deeply  concerned 
in  the  event  of  affairs  in  Scotland.     Arran,  the  governor, 
of  fo  indolent  and  unambitious  a  character,  that  had 
he  not  been  ltimulated  by  his  friends  and  dependants,  he 
r  had  afpircd  to  any  fhare   in  the  adminiilration ;  and 
when  he   found   himfelf  overpowered  by  the  parly  of  the 
r,  the  cardinal,  and  the  earl  o:  ,  he 

glad  to  accept  of  any  terms  of  accommodation,  how- 
difhonourable.     He  even  gave  them  a  lure  pledge 
his  iincerity,  by  renouncing  the  principles  of  the  reform- 
iciling  himfelf  to  the  komifh  communion  in 
)  church  at  Stirling.     By  this  v. 
edit  witi;  »le  nation., 

ed  the  proteftants,  who  were  hitherto  the  clii 

•.nt   in    th 
d  implicit  confidence  in  him  : 
d  to  yield  to  him  in  c 

2  L) 

i.n-.oircs  du  Btllay,  lib. 
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c  h  A  P.  was  become  an  obftacle  to  his  meafures,  and  reduced  him 
XXXIII.   to  fome  difficulty. 

v~-v-— '  The  inveterate  enmity  which  had  taken  place  between 
I5+3'  the  families  of  Lenox  and  Arran  made  the  interefts  of 
thefe  two  noblemen  entirely  incompatible  ;  and  as  the  car- 
dinal and  the  French  party,  in  order  to  engage  Lenox  the 
more  in  their  caule,  had  flattered  him  with  the  hopes  of 
fucceeding  to  the  crown  after  their  infant  fovereign,  this 
rivalfhip  had  tended  {till  farther  to  roufe  the  animofity  of 
the  Hamiltons.  Lenox  too  had  been  encouraged  to  afpire 
to  the  marriage  of  the  queen-dowager,  which  would  have 
given  him  fome  pretenfions  to  the  regency;  and  as  he  was 
become  affuming  on  account  of  the  fervices  which  he  had 
rendered  the  party,  the  cardinal  found  that  fince  he  muft 
chufe  between  the  friendfhip  of  Lenox  and  that  of  Arran, 
the  latter  nobleman,  who  was  more  eafily  governed,  and 
who  was  invefted  with  prefent  authority,  was  in  every  re- 
fpe£r.  preferable.  Lenox,  finding  that  he  was  not  likely  to 
fuccced  in  his  pretenfions  to  the  queen-dowager,  and  that 
Anan,  favoured  by  the  cardinal,  had  acquired  the  afcen- 
dancy,  retired  to  Dunbarton,  the  governor  of  which  was 
entirely  at  his  devotion  :  He  entered  into  a  fecret  corref- 
pondence  with  the  Englifh  court;  and  he  fummoned  his 
vaffals  and  partifans  to  attend  him.  All  thole  who  were 
inclined  to  the  proteftant  religion,  or  were  on  any  account 
tfifcon  tented  with  the  cardinal's  adrriniftrution,  now  re- 
garded Lenox  as  the  head  of  their  party ;  and  they  readily 
made  him  a  tender  of  their  fervices.  In  a  little  time  he 
had  collected  an  army  of  10,000  men,  and  he  threatened 
his  enemies  with  immediate  deftruction.  The  cardinal 
had  no  equal  force  to  oppofe  to  him  ;  but  as  he  was  a  prudent 
man,  he  forefaw  that  Lenox  could  not  long  fubfift  fo  great 
an  army,  and  he  endeavoured  to  gain  time  by  opening  a 
negotiation  with  him.  He  feduced  his  followers  by  vari- 
ous artifices;  he  prevailed  on  the  DouglafTes  to  change 
partyj  he  reprefented.  to  the  whole  nation  the  danger  of 
civil  wars  and  commotions :  And  Lenox,  obferving  the 
unequal  conteil  in  which  he  was  engaged,  was  at  laft 
obliged  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  to  accept  of  an  accom- 
modation with  the  governor  and  the  cardinal.  Prefent 
peace  was  reftored  j  but  no  confidence  took  place  between 
the  parties.  Lenox,  fortifying  his  caftles,  and  putting  liirr- 
felf  in  a  pofture  of  defence,  waited  the  arrival  of  Englifh 
fuccours,  from  whofe  affiftance  alone  he  expected  to  obtain 
the  fuperiority  over  his  enemies. 

Jan.  14.  While  the  winter  feafon  retrained  Henry  from  mili- 

ment!11*"     tary' operations,  he  fummoned  a  new' parliament ;  in  which 
a  law  was  parted,  fuch  as .  he  was  ploafed  to  dictate,  with 
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regard  to  the  fucceffion  of  the  crown.     After  declaring  c  n  A  P- 
th.it  the  prince  of  Wales  or  any  of  the  king's  male  ifTue,   XXXHL 
were  firit  and    immediate  heirs  to  the  crown,  the  parlia-   '     "*     * 
meni  refltored  the  two  "prince fles,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  to     I5**" 
their  right  of  fuccefiion.     This  feemed  a  reafonable  piece 
of  juftice,  and  corrected  what  the  king's  former  violeride 
thrown  into  confufion  ;  but  it  was  impoflible  for  Hen- 
i  do  any  thins",   how  laudable  foever,   without  betray- 
;ne  circumftance,  his  ufual  extravagance  and  ca- 
price :  Though  he  opened  the  way  for  thefe  two  princefles 
to  moitrtt  the  throne,  he  would  not  allow  the  acls  to  be  re- 
J  which  had  declared  them  illegitimate  ;  he  made  the 
tment  confer  on  him  a  power  of  (till  excluding  them, 
if  tliey  refufed  to  fubmit  to  any  conditions  which  he  fhculd 
irttpofe  ;  and  he  required  them  to  enact,  that, 
oi'  his  own  ifTue,  he  might  difpofe  of  the  crown 
(ed,  by  will  or  letters   patent.     He  did  not  pro- 
bably  forefee,  that,  in  proportion  as  he  degraded  the  parli- 
t,  by  rendering  it  the  paflive  inftrument  of  his  varia- 
ble and  violent  inclinations,  he  taught  the  people  to  regard 
all  its  acts  as  invalid,  and  thereby  defeated  even  the  pur- 
pofes  which  he  was  fo  bent  to  attain. 

An  act  palled,  declaring  that  the  king's  ufual  ftyle 
fhould  be  "  King  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  de- 
"  fender  of  the  faith,  and  on  earth  the  fupreme  head  of 
"  the  church  of  England  and  Ireland."  It  feemed  a  pal- 
pable inconfiftency  to  retain  the  title  of  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  which  the  court  of  Rome  had  conferred  on  him,  for 
maintaining  its  caufe  againft  Luther  ;  and  yet  fubjoin  his 
ecclefiaftical  fupremacy  in  oppofition  to  the  claims  of  that 
court. 

An  a£r.  alfo  pafTed  for  the  remiiTion  of  the  debt  which 
the  king  had  lately  contracted  by  a  general  loan,  levied 
upon  the  people.  It  will  eafily  be  believed,  that  after  the 
former  act  of  this  kind,  the  loan  was  not  entirely  volunta- 
ry*. But  there  was  a  peculiar  circumftance  attending  the 
lit  ftatute,  which  none  but  Henry  would  have  thought 
of;  namely,  that  thole  who  had  already  gotten  payment, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  fhouid  refund  the  money  to  the 
exchequer. 

The  oaths  which  Henry  impofed  for  the  fecurity  of  his 
ecclefiaftical    mod-.  not    more    reafonable   than  his 

other  meal  u  res.  All  his  filbjefls  of  any  diftin&ion  had 
already  been  obliged  to  renounce  the  pope's  fupremacy  ; 
but  as  th 

.  another  oath   was  im,  J  it 
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C  h  a  P.  was  added,  that  all  thofe  who  had  taken  the  former  oaths 
XXXIH.    fhould  be  underftood  to  have   taken   the    new   one*.     A 
'*-""v     J  ftrange  fuppofition  !  to  reprefent  men  *ts  bound  by  an  oath 
*54f«       which  they  had  never  taken. 

The  moft  commendable  law  to  which  the  parliament 
gave  their  function,  was  that  by  which  they  mitigated  the 
law  of  the  fix  articles,  and  enacted,  that  no  perfon  mould 
be  put  to  his  trial  upon  an  accufation  concerning  any  of 
the  offences  comprifed  in  that  fanguinary  ftatute,  except 
on  the  oath  of  twelve  perfons  before  com miffi oners  autho- 
rifed  for  the  purpofe  ;  and  that  no  perfon  fhould  be  arretted 
or  committed  to  ward  for  any  fuch  offence  before  he  was 
indicted.  Any  preacher  accufed  of  f peaking  in  his  fermon 
contrary  to  thefe  articles,  mufl  be  indicted  within  forty 
fays. 

The  king  always  experienced  the  limits  of  his  autho- 
rity whenever  he  demanded  fubfidies,  however  moderate, 
from  the  parliament  ;  and  therefore,  not  to  hazard  a  refu- 
sal, he  made  no  mention  this  feafon  of  afupply:  But  as 
his  wars  both  in  France  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  his  ufual 
prodigality,  had  involved  him  in  great  expence,  he  had  re- 
cOurfe  to  other  methods  of  filling  his  exchequer.  Not- 
withstanding the  former  abolition  of  his  debts,  he  yet  re- 
quired new  loans  from  his  fubjects  :  And  he  enhanced 
gold  from  forty-five  fhillings  to  forty-eight  an  ounce-,  and 
filver  from  three  millings  and  nine  pence  to  four  fhillings. 
His  pretence  for  this  innovation  was  to  prevent  the  money 
from  being  exported  ;  as  if  that  expedient  could  anywife 
ferve  the  purpofe.  He  even  coined  fome  bafe  money,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  current  by  proclamation.  He  named 
commiflioners  for  levying  a  benevolence,  and  he  extorted 
about  feventy  thoufand  pounds  by  this  expedient.  Read, 
alderman  of  Londonf,  a  man  fomewhat  advanced  in  years, 
having  refufed  to  contribute,  or  not  coming  up  to  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  commiffioners,  was  inrolled  as  a  foot  fol- 
dier  in  the  Scottifh  wars,  and  was  there  taken  prifoner. 
Roach,  who  had  been  equally  refractory,  was  thrown  into 
prifon,  and  obtained  not  his  liberty  but  by  paying  a  large 
compofitionj.  Thefe  powers  of  the  prerogative  (which 
at  that  time  pafled  unqueftioned),  the  compelling  of  any 
man  to  ferve  in  any  office,  and  the  imprisoning  of  any 
man  during  pleafure,  not  to  mention  the  practice  of 
extorting  loans,  rendered  the  fovereign  in  a  manner  ab- 
folute  matter  of  the  perfon  and  property  of  every  indivi- 
dual. 

*  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  I.  f  Herbert.     Stowe,  p.   588.     Baker, 

p.  291.  J  Good  win's  Annals.     Stowe,  p.  508. 
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Early  this  year  the  king  fent  a  fleet  and  an  army  to  c  h  a  P- 
invade  Scotland.     Th  ififted  of  near  two  hundred   XXXIII. 

iid  carried  on  hoard  ten  thoufand  men.     Dudley   v— v— ' 
lord  Lifle  commanded  the  fea-force&;  the  earl  of  Hertford      *5 
land.     The  trodps  were  cbtembarked  near  Lei ch  ;  and, 
difperfing  a   fmall   body  which  oppofed  them,  they 
that  town  without  refinance,  and  then  marched  to 
h.     The  re  foon  beaten  down  (for  little 

or  no  remtance  was  made)  ;  and  the  Englifh  firft  pillaged, 
and  then  fet  fire   to  the  city.     The  arid  cardinal 

•  not  prepared  to  oppofc  fo  great  a  force,  and  they  fled 
to  Stirling.  Hertford  marched  eaftward  ;  and  being  joined 
by  a  new  body  under  Evcrs,  warden  of  the  eaft  marc" 
he  laid  wade  the  whole  country,  burned  and  deftroyed 
Haddington  and  Dunbar,  then  retreated  into  England ; 
having  loft  only  forty  men  in  the  whole  expedition,  'i 
of  Arran  collected  fome  forces;  but  finding  that  the 
lifh  were  already  departed,  he  turned  them  againft 
Lenox,  who  was  juftly  fufpecled  of  a  correfpondence  with 
the  enemy.  That  nobleman,  after  making  fome  refin- 
ance, was  obliged  to  fly  into  England  ;  where  Henry  fet- 
tled a  penfion  on  him,  and  even  gave  him  his  niece,  lady 
Margaret  Douglas,  in  marriage.  In  return,  Lenox  fti- 
pulated  conditions  by  which,  had  he  been  able  to  ei 
cute  them,  he  muft  have  reduced  his  country  to  total  fer- 
vitud 

Henry's  policy  was  blamed  in  this  fudden  and  viol. 
incurfion  ;  by  which  he  inflamed  the  paflions  of  the  Scots, 
without  fubduing  their  fpirit;  and  it  was  commonly  faid, 
Me  did  too  much  if  he  intended  to  folicit  an  alliance, 
and  too  little  if  he  meant  a  conqueftf.  But  the  reafon  of 
his  recalling  the  troops  fo  foon,  was  his  eagernefs  to  carri- 
on a  projected  enterprife  a<rainft  France,  in  which  he 

d  to  employ  the  whole  force  of  his  kingdom.     He 
had  concerted  a  plan  with  the  emperor,  which  threatened 
the  total  ruin  of  that  monarchy,  and  muft,  as  a  neceffarv 
qvience,  I  >lved  the  ruin  of  England.      Thefe 

two   princes    had    agreed   to    invade    France  with  force?, 
inting  to  above  a  hundred   thoufand  men  :    Henry  en- 
d    to    fet  out   from    Calais ;  Charles    from  the  Low 
itries  :  They  were  to  enter  on  no  fiege;  but  Leaving 
die  frontier  towns   behind  them,  to  march  direct!  ■/ 
Paris,  where  they  were  to  join  their 
proceed  to  the  entire  conquefc  of  the  kingdom.     Fran 
could  not  oppofe  to  thefe  formidable  preparation? 
jbove  40,000  men. 

*  Rymev,  vol.  xv.   p.  33.29.  f  Herbert.     Bur.-.;t 
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14-th  July. 
Campaign 
in  France. 


. 


14th  Sept. 


Henry,  having, appointed  the  queen  regent  during  his 
abfence,  parted  over  to  Calais  with  thirty  thoufand  men, 
accompanied  by  the  dulces  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  Fitza- 
lan  earl  of  Arundel,  Vere  earl  of  Oxford,  the  earl  of  Sur- 
rey, Paulet  lord  St.  John,  lord  Ferrers  of  Chartley,  lord 
Mountjoy,  lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  fir  Anthony  Brown,  fir 
Francis  Bryan,  and  the  moft  flourifhing  nobility  and  gen- 
try of  his  kingdom.  The  Englifh  army  was  foon  joined 
by  the  count  de  Buren,  admiral  of  Flanders,  with  ten 
thoufand  foot  and  four  thoufaud  horfe;  and  the  whole 
compofed  an  army  which  nothing  on  that  frontier  was  able 
to  refift.  The  chief  force  of  the  French  armies  was  drawn 
to  the  fide  of  Champagne,  in  order  to  oppofe  the  Imperia- 
ls. 

The  emperor,  with  an  army  of  near  fixty  thoufand 
men,  had  taken  the  field  much  earlier  than  Henry;  and, 
not  to  lofe  time,  while  he  waited  for  the  arrival  of  his 
confederate,  he  fat  down  before  Luxembourg,  which  was 
furrendered  to  him :  He  thence  proceeded  to  Commercy  on 
the  Meufe,  which  he  took:  Lignymet  with  the  fame  fate:  He 
next  laid  fiege  to  St.  Difier  on  the  Marne  which  though  a 
weak  place  made  a  brave  refiftance,  under  the  count  of 
Sancerre  the  governor,  and  the  fiege  was  protracted  be- 
yond expectation. 

The  emperor  was  employed  before  this  town  at  the 
time  the  Englifh  forces  were  affembled  in  Picardy.     Hen- 

?'  either  tempted  by  the  dcfencelefs  condition  of  the 
rench  frontier,  or  thinking  that  the  emperor  had  firft 
broken  his  engagement,  by  forming  fieges,  or  perhaps 
forefteing  at  1  aft  the  dangerous  confequences  of  entirely 
fubduing  the  French  power,  inftead  of  marching  forward 
to  Paris,  fat  down  before  Montreuil  and  Boulogne.  The 
duke  of  Norfolk  commanded  the  army  before  Montreuil : 
The  king  himfelf  that  before  Boulogne.  Vervin  was 
governor  of  the  latter  place,  and  under  him  Philip  Corfe, 
a  brave  old  foldier,  who  encouraged  the  garrifon  to  defend 
themfelves  to  the  laft  extremity  againft  the  Englifh.  He 
was  killed  during  the  courfe  of  the  fiege,  and  the  town 
was  immediately  furrendered  to  Henry  by  the  cowardice  of 
Vervin  ;  who  was  afterwards  beheaded  for  this  difhonour- 
ablc  capitulation. 

During  the  courfe  of  this  fiege  Charles  had  taken  St. 
Difier ;  and  finding  the  feafon  much  advanced,  he  began 
to  hearken  to  a  treaty  of  peace  with  France,  fince  all  his 
fchemes  for  fubduing  that  kingdom  were  likely  to  prove 
abortive.  In  order  to  have  a  pretence  for  deferring  his 
ally,  he  fent  a  mefTenger  to  the  Englifh  camp,  requiring 
Henry  i:iimediately  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  and  to  meet 
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him  with  his  army  before  Paris.  Henry  replied,  that  hec  h  a  P- 
was  too  far  engaged  in  the  fiege  of  Boulogne  to  raifc  it  XXXIII. 
with  honour,  and  that  the  emperor  himfelr  had  firft  bro-  ~*'~,-J 
ken  the  concert  by  befieging  St.  Difier.  This  anfvver  jStiiSept. 
ferved  Charles  as  a  fufficient  reafon  for  concluding  a  peace 
with  Francis,  at  Crepy,  where  no  mention  was  made  of 
England.  He  ftipulated  to  give  Flanders  as  a  dowry  to 
his  daughter,  whom  he  agreed  to  marry  to  the  duke  of 
Oi  leans,  Francis's  fecond  fon;  and  Francis  in  return 
withdrew  his  troops  from  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  renounced 
all  claim  to  Milan,  Naples,  and  other  territories  in  Jtaly. 
This  peace,  fo  advantageous  to  Francis,  was  procured 
partly  by  the  decifive  victory  obtained  in  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign  by  the  count  of  Anguyen  over  the  imperia- 
lifts  at  Cerifolles  in  Piedmont,  partly  by  the  emperor's 
great  defire  to  turn  his  arms  againft  the  protectant  princes 
in  Germany.  Charles  ordered  his  troops  to  feparate  from 
the  Englifh  in  Picardy ;  and  Henrv,  finding  himfelf  obli- 
ged to  raife  the  fiege  of  Montreuil,  returned  into  Eng-  3°*  Sept, 
land.  7'his  campaign  ferved  to  the  populace  as  matter  of 
great  triumph ;  but  all  men  of  fenfe  concluded  that  the 
king  had,  as  in  all  his  former  military  enterprifes,  made,at  a 
great  expence,  an  acquiiition  which  was  of  no  importance. 
The  war  with  Scotland,  meanwhile,  was  conducted 
feebly,  and  with  various  fuccefs.  Sir  Ralph  Evers,  now 
lord  Evers,  and  fir  Bryan  Latoun,  made  an  inroad  into 
that  kingdom  ;  and  having  laid  wafte  the  counties  ofTiviot- 
dale  and  the  Merfe,  they  proceeded  to  the  abbey  of  Col- 
dingham,  which  they  took  pofleffion  of,  and  fortified.  The 
governor  afTemblcd  an  army  of  eight  thoufand  men,  in  or- 
der to  diflodge  them  from  this  poll ;  but  he  had  no  fooner 
opened  his  batteries  before  the  place  than  a  fudden  panic 
feized  him ;  he  left  the  army,  and  fled  to  Dunbar.  He 
complained  of  the  mutiny  of  his  troops,  and  pretended  ap- 
prehenfions  left  they  fhould  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of 
the  Englifh  :  But  his  own  unwarlike  fpirit  was  generally 
believed  to  have  been  the  motive  of  this  difhojiourabls 
flight.  The  ScottiOi  army,  upon  the  departure  of  their 
general,  fell  into  confufion ;  and  had  not  Angus,  with  a 
tew  of  his  retainers,  brought  off  the  cannon,  and  prov- 
ed their  rear,  the  Englifh  might  have  gained  great  advan- 
tages over  them.  Evers,  elated  with  this  fuccefs,  boaired 
to  Henry  that  he  had  conquered  all  Scotland  to  the  Forth ; 
and  he  claimed  a  reward  for  this  important  fcrvice.  The 
duke  of  Norfolk,  who  knew  with  what  difficulty  fuch  ac- 
quifitions  would  be  maintained  againft  a  warlike  enemy, 
advifed  the  king  to  grant  him,  as  his  reward,  the  conquefts 
of  which  he  boafled  fo  highly.  The  next  inroad  made  by 
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the  the  Englifh  fhewed  the  vanity  of  Evers's  hopes.  This 
bout  five  thoufand  men  into  Tiviotdale,  and 
was  employed  iri  ravaging  that  country  ;  when  intelligence 
*545-  w<ig  brought  him  that  fome '  Scottifh  forces  appeared  near 
the  abbey  of  Melrofs.  Angus  had  roufed  the  governor 
to  more  activity;  and  a  proclamation  being  ifTued  for  affem- 
bling  the  troops  of  the  neighbouring  counties,  a  confide- 
rable  body  had  repaired  thither  to  oppofe  the  enemy.  Nor- 
man Lefly,  fon  of  the  earl  of  Rothes,  had  alfo  joined  the 
army  with  fome  volunteers  from  Fife ;  and  he  inspired 
courage  into  the  whole,  as  well  by  this  accefiion  of  force, 
as  by  his  perfonal  bravery  and  intrepidity.  In  order  to 
bring  their  troops  to  the  neceflity  of  a  (ready  defence,  the 
Scottifh  leaders  ordered  all  their  cavalry  to  difmount ;  and 
they  refolved  to  wait,  on  fome  high  grounds  near  Ancram, 
17th  Feb.  the  afTault  of  the  Englifh.  The  Englifh,  whofe  pair  fuc- 
cefTes  had  taught  them  too  much  to  defpifc  the  enemy, 
thought,  when  they  faw  the  Scottifh  horlbs  led  off 
field,  that  the  whole  army  was  retiring;  and  they  haftened 
to  attack  them.  The  Scots  received  them  in  good  order  ; 
and  being  favoured  by  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  as 
well  as  by  the  furprife  of  the  Englifh,  who  expeclxd  n< 
fiftance,  they  foon  put  them  to  flight,  and  purfued  them 
with  considerable  (laughter.  Evers  and  Latoun  Were  both 
killed,  and  above  a  thoufand  men  were  made  prifoi 
In  order  to  fupport  the  Scots  in  this  war,  Francis  fome 
time  after  fent  over  a  body  of  auxiliaries,  to  the  number 
of  three  thoufand  live  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of 
Montgomery  lord  of  Lorges*.  Reinforced  by  thefe  fuc- 
cours,  the  governor  afiembled  an  army  of  fifteen  thou- 
fand men  at  Haddington,  and  marched  thence  to  ravage 
the  eaft  borders  of  England.  He  laid  all  wafte  wherever 
he  came  ;  and  having  met  with  no  considerable  refinance, 
he  retired  into  his  own  country,  and  difbanded  his  army. 
The  earl  of  Hertford,  in  revenge,  committed  ravages  on 
the  middle  and  weft  marches  ;  and  the  war  on  both  fides 
was  fignalifed  rather  by  the  ills  infli&cd  on  the  enemy, 
than  by  any  coniiderable  advantage  gained  by  either 
party. 

The  war  likewife  between  France  and  England  was 
not  difringuifhed  this  year  by  any  memorable  event.  Fran- 
cis had  equipped  a  fleet  of  above  two  hundred  fail,  befides 
gallies;  and  having  embarked  fome  land-forces  on  boa  d, 
he  fent  them  to  make  a  defcent  in  Englandf.  They  failed 
to  the  Ifle  of  "Wight,  where  they  found  the  Englifh  fleet 
lying  at  anchor  in   St.  Helen's.     It  coniifred  not  of  above 

•  Buchanan,  lib.  15.     Druir.mond,  -f  Beleair.     Mwn.ircs  Ju  Dcllay. 
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a  hundred  fail ;  and  the  admiral  thought  it  m;  I 

to  remain  in  that  road,  in  hopes  of  dra  tch  in-    x 

md  the  rocks,  which  were  unknown  *      * 
to  them.     The  1  each  other  f\-*  two      I5"r5' 

days  ;  ept  the  finking-  of  the  Mary  Rofe,  one  of  the 

largeir  Clips  of  the  Engliih  fleet,  the    . 
■ 
"Francis's  chief  intention  in  equipping 
was  I  ■   Englilli  from  throvvj 

Boulogne,  which  he  refolved  to  belie 
pofe  he  ordered  a  fort  to  he  built  h  he  intc 

block  up  the  harbour.     After   a  considerable 
and  mone;  and  (a  ill  conftru&ed, 

was  to  abandon   it;  and  though  he  h  Med 

on  that  frontier  an  army  of  near  fony  thoufind  men,  he  was 
■el -any  confiderable  enterprife.     Henry,  in 
order  id  his  poffeffions  in  France,  had  levied  four- 

teen :  3 ;  who  having  marched  to  Fleurines 

in  the  bifhopric  of  Xiege,  found  that  they  could  advance 
no  farther.     The  eg&peror  would  not  allow  them  a  pailage 
through  his  dominions  :     They  received  intelligence  of  a 
fupcrior  army   on,  the  fide   of  France   ready  to  intercept 
.  :  Want  of  occupation  and   of  pay  foon  produced  a 
mutiny  amor.£  them  :  And  having  feized  the  Englifh  com- 
miflaries  as  a  fecurity  for  arrears,  they   retreated  into  their 
own  country.     There   feems   to   have  been  fome  want. of 
fight  in  this  expenfivc  armament. 
The  great   expence  of  thefe  two  wars  maintained  by  23d  Nov. 
Henry,  obliged  him  to  fumnon  a  new  parliament.     The  A  Parha" 
commons  granted  him  a  fubfidy,  payable  in  two  years,  of  me   ' 
two   millings  a    pound  on  land* :   The  fpirituality  voted 
him  fix  i  pound.  But  the  parliament,  apprehenfive 

left  more  demands  lbould  be  made  u.^on  them,  enueavour- 
mfelves  by  a  very  extraordinary  liberality  of 
property  :  By  one  vote  they  bel'towed  on  the 
aes  of  the  univerfities,  as  well  as  of  the 
e  chapelsf,  and  h  Henry  was  pleaf- 

mceflion,  as  i  -d  his  power;  but  he 

had  no  intention  to  rob  learning  of  ail  her  endowments  ; 
Vol.  lit. 

*  T] 


re,  or  fuch  c 
pendent-on  any  church,  and  endowed  for  much  the  fame  purp 
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CHAP,  and  he  foon   took  care  to  inform  the  universities  that  he 

X)<Mii    meant  not  to  touch  their  revenues.    Thus  thefc  ancient  and 

v~" "v"*-'   celebrated  eftabli foments  owe  their  exiftencc  to  the  gene- 

I54S'     rofity  of  the  king,  not  to  the  protection  of  this  fervile  and 

proftitute  parliament. 

The  puoftitute  fpirit  of  the  parliament  farther  appeared 
in  the  preamble  of  a  ftatute*,  in  which  they  recognife  the 
king  to  have  always  been,  by  the  word  of  God,  fupreme 
head  of  the  church  of  England;  and  acknowledge  that 
archbifhops,  bifheps,  and  other  ecclefiaftical  perfons,  have 
no  manner  of  jurifdiction  but  by  his  royal  mandate:  To 
him  alone,  fay  they,  and  fuch  perfons  as  he  fhall  appoint, 
full  power  and  authority  is  given  from  above  to  hear  and 
determine  all  manner  of  caufes  ecclefiaftical,  and  to  cor- 
rect all  manner  of  herefies,  errors,  vices,  and  fins  whatfo- 
ever.  No  mention  is  here  made  of  the  concurrence  of  a 
convocation,  or  even  of  a  parliament.  His  proclamations 
are,  in  effect,  acknowledged  to  have  not  only  the  force  of 
law,  but  the  authority  of  revelation ;  and  by  his  royal 
.power  he  might  regulate  the  actions  of  men,  control  their 
words,  and  even  direct  their  inward  fentiments  and  opi- 
nions. 
34th  Dec.  The  king  made,  in  perfon,  a  fpeech  to  the  parliament 
on  proroguing  them ;  in  which,  after  thanking  them  for 
their  loving  attachment  to  him,  which,  he  faid,  equalled 
what  was  ever  paid  by  their  anceftors  to  any  king  of  Eng- 
land, he  complained  of  their  diflenfions,  difputes,  and  ani- 
mofities  in  religion.  He  told  them,  that  the  feveral  pulpits 
were  become  a  kind  of  batteries  againfe.  each  other ;  and 
thr.t  one  preacher  called  another  heretic  and  anabaptift, 
which  was  retaliated  by  the  opprobrious  appellations  of  pa- 
pift  and  hypocrite :  That  he  had  permitted  his  people  the 
ufe  of  the  fcriptures,  not  in  order  to  furnifh  them  with 
materials  for  difputing  and  railing,  but  that  he  might  ena- 
ble them  to  inform  their  confeiences,  and  inftruct  their 
children  and  families :  That  it  grieved  his  heart  to  find 
how  that  precious  jewel  was  proftituted,  by  being  intro- 
duced into  the  converfation  of  every  alehoufe  and  tavern, 
and  employed  as  a  pretence  for  decrying  the  fpiritual  and 
legal  paftors  :  And  that  he  was  forry  to-  obferve  that  the 
word  of  God,  while  it  was  the  object  of  fo  much  anxious 
fpeculation,  had  very  little  influence  on  their  practice  ; 
and  that,  though  an  imaginary  knowledge  fo  much  abound- 
ed, charity  was  daily  going  to  decayf.  The  king  gave 
good  advice  ;  but  his  own  example,  by  encouraging  fpecu- 

*  37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  17.  f  Hall,  fol.  »6i.     Herbert,  p.  534. 
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lation  and  difpute,  was  ill  fitted  to  promote  that  peaceable  c  h.  a  p. 
fubmiffion  of  opinion  which  he  recommended.  xxxilf. 

Henry  employed   in  military  preparations  the  money  ^     >r~~J 
granted  by  parliament;  and  he  lent  over  the  earl  of  Hert-      *** 
ford  and  lord  Lifle,  the  admiral,  to  Calais,  with  a  body  of 
nine  thoufand  men,  two-thirds  of  which  confifted  of  fo- 
reigners.    Some   fkirmiihes  of  fmall  moment  enfued  with 
the  French ;  and   no  hopes  of  any  confiderable  progrefs 
could  be  entertained  by  either  party.     Henry,  whole  ani- 
mofity  againft  Francis  was  not  violent,  had  given  fufficient 
vent   to  his  humour   by  this  fhort  war ;  and  finding  that 
from  his  great  increafe  in  corpulence  and  decay  in  ilrength, 
he  could  not  hope  for  much  longer  life,  he  was  defirous  of 
ending  a  quarrel  which  might  prove  dangerous  to  his  ki. 
dom   during   a  minority.     Francis  lilcewife,  on  his  part, 
was  not  averfe  to   peace  with   England  ;  becaufe  having 
lately  loft  his  fon  the  duke  of  Orleans,  he  revived  his  an- 
cient claim  upon  Milan,  and  forefavv  that  hoftilities  muff, 
foon,  on   that   account,  break   out   between  him  and  the 
emperor.    Commiflioners,  therefore,  having  met  at  Camp£,  7th  june- 
a  fmall   place    between  Ardres  and   Guifnes,  the  articles  Peace  with 
were  foon  agreed  on,  and  the  peace  figned  by  them.     The  France  and- 
chief  conditions  were,  that  Henry  fhould  retain  Boulogne' 
during  eight  years,  or  till  the  former  debt  due  by  Francis 
fhould  be  paid.     This  debt  was  fettled  at   2,000,000  of  li- 
vres,  befides  a  claim   of  500,000  livres,  which  was  after- 
wards  to    be   adjufted.     Francis  took  care  to  comprehend 
Scotland  in  the  treaty.     Thus  all  that  Henry  obtained  by  a 
war   which    coft  him  above    1,340,000   pounds  fterling*, 
was  a  bad  and  a  chargeable  fecurity  for  a  debt  which  was 
not  a  third  of  the  value. 

The  king,  now  freed  from  all  foreign  wars,  had  leifure 
\m  his  attention  to  domeftic  affairs;  particularly  to  the 
eftubliihment  of  uniformity  of  opinion,  on  which  he  was 
io  intent.  Though  he  allowed  an  Englifh  tranflation  of 
the  Bible,  he  had  hitherto  been  very  careful  to  keep  the 
rnafs  in  Latin;  but  he  was  at  laft  prevailed  on  to  permit 
that  the  litany,  a  confiderable  part  of  the  fervice,  fhouid  be 
celebrated  in  the  vulgar  tongue ;  and,  by  this  innovation, 
he  excited  anew  the  hopes  of  the  reformers,  who  had  been 
fomewhat  difcouraged  by  the  fevere  law  of  the  fix  articles. 
One  petition  of  the  new  litany  was  a  praver  to  fave  us 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  bijhop  of  Rome^  and  from  ail  his  dc~ 
teftable  enormities.  Cranmer  employed  his  credit  to  draw 
Henry  into  farther  innovations ;  and  he  took  advantage  of 
Gardiner's   abfence,  who   was   fent  on  an  embaffy  to  the 

*  Herbert.     Stowe. 
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A  P.  emperor :  But  Gardiner  having  written  to  the  king,  that 
Xj;I  if  he  carried  his  oppofition  againft  the  catholic  religion  to 
^  *r~~J  greater  extremities,  Charles  threatened  to  break  off  all 
15*  '  commerce  with  him,  the  fuccefs  of  Cranmer's  projects 
was  for  fome  time  retarded.  Cranmer  loft  this  year  the 
mofi:  fmcere  and  powerful  friend  that  he  pofleffed  at  court, 
Charles  Brandon  duke  of  Suffolk:  The  queen-dowager  of 
France,  confort  to  Suffolk,  had  died  fome  years  before. 
This  nobleman  is  one  inftance  that  Henry  was  not  altoge- 
ther incapable  of  a  cordial  and  fteady  friendfhip;  and  Suf- 
folk feems  to  have  been  worthy  of  the  favour  which,  from 
his  earlieit  youth,  he  had  enjoyed  with  his  mafter.  The 
king  was  fitting  in  council  when  informed  of  Suffolk's 
death  ;  and  he  took  the  opportunity  both  to  exprefs  his  own 
forrowfor  the  lofs,  and  to  celebrate  the  merits,  of  the  de- 
ceafed.  He  declared,  that  during  the  whole  courfe  of  their 
friendship,  his  brother-in-law  had  never  made  one  attempt 
to  injure  an  adverfary,  and  had  never  whifpered  a  word  to 
the  difidvantage  of  any  perfon.  "  Is  there  any  of  you, 
"  my  lords,  who  can  fay  as  much?"  When  the  king  fub- 
ioined  thefe  words,  he  looked  round  in  all  their  faces,  and 
faw  that  confufion  which  the  confeioufnefs  of  fecret  guilt 
naturally  threw  upon  them*. 

CitANMpR  himfelf,  when  bereaved  of  this  fupport,  was 
the  more  expofed  to  thofe  cabals  of  the  courtiers,  which 
the  oppofition  in  party  and  religion,  joined  to  the  ufual  mo- 
tives of  jntereft,  rendered  fo  frequent  among  Henry's  mi- 
nifters  and  counfellors.  The 'catholics  took  hold  of  the 
king  by  his  paiTion  for  orthodoxy;  and  they  reprefcm 
him,  that  if  his  laudable  zeal  for  enforcing  the  truth 
with  no  better  fuccc-fs,  it  was  altogether  owing  to  the  pri- 
mate, whofo  example  and  encouragement  were,  in. reality, 
the  fecret  fupports  of  herefy.  Henry,  feeing  the  point  at 
which  they  aimed,  feigned  a  compliance,  and  defired  the 
council  to  make  inquiry  into  Cranmer's  conduct;  promif- 
p  ing  that,  if  he  were  found  guilty,  he  fhould  be  committed 

to  prifon,  and  brought  to  condign  punifhment.  Every  bo- 
dy now  confidered  the  primate  as  loll ;  and  his  old  friends, 
from  inter  eftcd  views,  as  well  as  the  oppofite  part)',  from 
animoiltv,  began  to  fhow  him  marks  of  neglect  and  difre- 
gard.  He  was  obliged  to  ftand  feveral  hours  among  the 
lacqueys  at  the  door  of  the  council-chamber,  before  he 
could  be  admitted ;  and  when  he  was  at  laff  called  in,  he 
was  told,  that  they  had  determined  to  fend  him  to  the 
Tower.  Cra.imer  fad,  that  he  appealed  to  the  king  him- 
felfj  and  finding   his   appeal   difregarded,  he  produced  a 


*  Coke's  Infl.  cap.  99. 
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v,  which  Henry  had  given  him  as  a  pledge  of  favour  c  h  a  i\ 
protection.     The  council  were  confounded;  and  when    xxxm. 
:ie  before  the   king,  he  reproved  them  in  the  fe-  /~^mJ 

verefl  terms;  and  told  them  that  he  was  well  acquainted  J54,  ' 
with  Cranmer's  merit,  as  well  as  with  their  malignity  and 
envy:  But  he  was  determined  to  crufh  all  their  cabals,  and 
to  teach  them,  by  the  fevereft  difcipline,  fince  gentle  me- 
thods were  ineffectual,  a  more  dutiful  concurrence  in  pro- 
moting his  fervice.  Norfolk,  who  was  Cranmer's 
eneh  gized   for    their  conduit,  and  fiid,  that  their 

only  intention  was  to  fet  the  primate's  innocence  in  a  full 
light,  by  bringing  him  to  an  open  trial :  And  Henry  obliged 
them  all  to  embrace  him  as  a  fign  of  their  cordial  reconci- 
•.  The  mild  temper  of  Cntnmer  rendered  this  agree- 
ment more  fmcere  on  his  part,  than  is  ufual  in  fuch  forced 

But    though   Henry's   favour   for   Cranmer   rendered  perfecu- 
fruitlefs  all  accufations  againft  him,  his  pride  and  peev; 

by   his   declining  ftate  of  health,  ittipelled 

him  to  punifh  with  frefil  feverity  all  others  who  prefumed 

to  entertain  a  different   opinion  from  himfelf,  particularly 

capital  point  of  the  real  prefence.     Anne  Afcuc,  a 

young  woman  of  merit  as  well  as  beauty  f,  who  had  great 

t  court,  and  with  the 
~jd  of  dogmatizing  on  that  delicate 
;  and  Henry,  -g  indulgence  to  th 

of  her  fex  ami  is  but  the  more  provoked 

woman  fhould  dare  to  oppofe  his  theolo  ;:- 

.     She   was  prevailed   on   by  Bonner's  men 

!:a':ion;  but  die   qualified   it  with 
h  did  not  fatisfy  that  zealous  prelate. 
She  was  thrown  into  prifon,  and  me  there  employed  her- 
felf  in  cornponng  prayers  and  difcourfes,  by  which  {he  for- 
ition   to  endure  the  utmoff  extremity  rather 
than  r  her  religious  principles.     She  even  wrote 

to  t:  told  him,  that  as  to  the  Lord's  fupper, 

iht  believed  as  much  as  Chrift  himfelf  had  faid  of  it,  and 
:h  of  his  divine  doctrine  as   the  catholic  church  had 
|]ut  while  (he  could  not  be  brought  to  acknow- 
to  the  king's  explications,  this  declaration 
availed  her  nothing,  and  was  led  as  a  frefh  in- 

The   chancellor    Wrioihef.ly,  who   had   foe 
i  who  was  much  attached  to  the  catholic 
to   examine  her  with  regard  to  her  patrons  . 
-   great  I 

'  .1  Cranm. 
f  Bale.     Speed,   7S0. 
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CHAP,  with  her:  But  fhe  maintained  a  laudable  fidelity  to  her 
XXXIII.  friends,  and  would  conflfs  nothing.  She  was  put  to  the 
'~^  torture  in  the  moft  barbarous  manner,  and  continued  ftill 
***  '  refolute  in  preferving  fecrecy.  Some  authors*  add  an  ex- 
traordinary circumftance:  That  the  chancellor,  who  ftood 
by,  ordered  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  ftrctch  the 
rack  ftill  farther ;  but  that  officer  rcfufed  compliance  : 
The  chancellor  menaced  him;  but  met  with  a  new  refufal: 
Upon  which  that  magiftrate,  who  was  otherwife  a  perfon 
of  merit,  but  intoxicated  with  religious  zeal,  put  his  own 
hand  to  the  rack,  and  drew  it  fo  violently  that  he  almoft 
tore  her  body  afunder.  Her  conftancy  ftill  furpafled  th^ 
barbarity  of  her  perfecutors,  and  they  found  all  their  ef- 
forts to  be  baffled.  She  was  then  condemned  to  be  burn- 
ed alive;  and  being  fo  diflocated  by  the  rack  that  fhe  could 
not  ft  and,  fhe  was  carried  to  the  ftake  in  a  chair.  Toge- 
ther with  her  were  conducted  Nicholas  Belenian  a  prieft, 
John  Laflels  of  the  king's  houfehold,  and  John  Adams  a 
taylor,  who  had  been  condemned  for  the  fame  crime  to  the 
fame  punifhment.  They  were  all  tied  to  the  ftake  ;  and  in 
that  dreadful  fituation  the  chancellor  fent  to  inform  them 
that  their  pardon  was  ready  drawn  and  figned,  and  mould 
inftant.'y  be  given  them,  if  they  would  merit  it  by  a  re- 
cantation. They  only  regarded  this  offer  as  a  new  orna- 
ment to  their  crown  of  martyrdom ;  and  they  faw  with 
tranquillity  the  executioner  kindle  the  flames,  which  con- 
fumed  them.  Wriothefely  did  not  confider,  that  this  pub- 
lic and  noted  fituation  interefted  their  honour  the  more  to 
maintain  a  fteady  perfeverance. 

Though  the  fecrecy  and  fidelity  of  Anne  Afcuc  faved 
the  queen  from  this  peril,  that  princefs  foon  after  fell  into 
a  new  danger,  from  which  fhe  narrowly  efcaped.  An  ul- 
cer had  broken  out  in  the  king's  leg,  which,  added  to  his 
extreme  corpulency,  and  his  bad  habit  of  body,  began 
both  to  threaten  his  life,  and  to  render  him  even  more 
than  ufually  peevifh  and  paffionate.  The  queen  attended 
him  with  the  moft  tender  and  dutiful  care,  and  endeavour- 
ed, by  every  foothing  art  and  compliance,  to  allay  thofe 
gufts  of  humour  to  which  he  was  become  fo  fiibject.  His 
favourite  topic  of  converfation  was  theology ;  and  Cathe- 
rine, whofe  good  fenfe  enabled  her  to  difcourfe  on  any  fub- 
jecl:,  was  frequently  engaged  in  the  argument;  and  being 
fecretly  inclined   to  the  principles  of  the  reformers,'  fhe 

*  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  578.  Speed,  p.  ■}%-:.  Taker,  p.  299.  But  Burnet 
qucftiofls  the  truth  ot"  this  circumftance  :  For,  however,  tranferibes  her 
own  paper,  where  (he  reiafes  it.  I  muft  add,  in  j nflice  to  the  king,  that 
he  disapproved  cf  WrLlhcf.ly's  conduit,  and  commended  the  lieute- 
nant. 
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unwarily  betrayed  too  much  of  her  mind  on  thefe  occa-  Chap. 
fions.  Henry,  highly  provoked  that  fhe,  mould  prefume  XXXlli. 
to  di,ffer  from  him,  complained  of  her  obftinacy  to  Gardi-  '  •'""""' 
ncr,  who  gladly  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to  inflame  the  Jf 
quarrel.  He  praifed  the  king's  anxious  concern  for  pre- 
ferring the  orthodoxy  of  his  fubjecls  ;  and  reprefented, 
that  the  more  elevated  the  perfon  was  who  was  chafti! 
and  the  more  near  to  his  perfon,  the  greater  terror  would 
the  example  ftrike  into  every  one,  and  the  more  glorious 
would  the  facrifice  appear  to  pofterity.  The  chancellor, 
being  confulted,  was  engaged  by  religious  zeal  to  fecond 
thefe  topics  ;  and  Henry,  hurried  on  by  his  own  impetu- 
ous temper,  and  encouraged  by  his  counfcllors,  went  fo 
far  as  to  order  articles  of  impeachment  to  be  drawn  up 
againft  his  confort.  Wriothefely  executed  his  commands; 
and  foon  after  brought  the  paper  to  him  to  be  figned :  For 
as  it  was  high  treafon  to  throw  flander  upon  the  queen,  he 
might  otherwife  have  been  queftioned  for  his  temerity.  Bv 
forne  means  this  important  paper  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of 
the  queen's  friends,  who  immediately  carried  the  intelli- 
gence to  her.  She  was  fenfible  of  the  extreme  danger  to 
which  (he  was  expofed ;  but  did  not  defpair  of  being  able,  by 
her  prudence  and  addrefs,  ftill  to  elude  the  efforts  of  her  e- 
ncmies.  She  paid  her  ufual  vifit  to  the  king,  and  found  him  in 
a  more  ferene  difpofition  than  fhe  had  reafon  to  expect.  He 
entered  on  the  fubiecl  which  was  fo  familiar  to  him  ;  and 
he  feemed  to  challenge  her  to  an  argument  in  divinity. 
She  gently  declined  the  converfation,  and  remarked,  that 
fuch  profound  {peculations  were  ill  fuitcd  to  the  natural 
imbecility  of  her  fex.  "Women,  fhe  fud,  by  their  firft 
creation,  were  made  fubjecl:  to  men :  The  male  was  cre- 
ated after  the  image  of  God  ;  the  female  after  the  image 
of  the  male:  It  belonged  to  the  hufband  to  chufe  princi- 
ples for  his  wife;  the  wife's  duty  was,  in  all  cafes,  to  a- 
implicitly  the  fentiments  of  her  hufband  :  And  as  to 
.f,  it  was  doubly  her  duty,  being  bleffed  with  a  huf- 
I  who  was  qualified,  by  his  judgment  and  learning, 
not  only  to  chufe  principles  for  his  own  family,  but  for  the 
m oft  wife  and  knowing  of  every  nation.  "  Notfo!  bv 
"  St.  Mary,"  replied  the  king;  "  you  are  now  becon 
IC  doctor,  Kate;  and  better  fitted  to  give  than  receive  in- 
"  frruo~tion."  She  meekly  replied,  that  fhe  was  fenfibfe 
how  little  fhe  was  entitled  to  thefe  praifes;  that  though  fhe 
ufually  declined  not  any  converfation,  however  fublime, 
when  propofed  by  his  majefty,  fhe  well  knew,  that  her 
conceptions  could  ferve  to  no  other  purpofe  than  to  give 
him  a  little  momentary  amufement;  that  fhe  found  the 
converfation   apt   to   languifh,  when  not  revived 
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C  h  A  P.  oppofition,  aod  ihe  had  ventured  fometimes  to  feign  a 
XXXIU.  contrariety  of'fentimcnts,  in  order  to  give  him  the  pleasure 
1 — v — '  of  refuting  her  ;  and  that  me  alfo  propofed,  by  this  inno- 
154  cent  artifice*  to  engage  him  into  topics  whence  file  had 
obferved  by  frequent  experience  that  (he  reaped  profit  and 
inftruction.  ,  "  And  is  it  fo,  fweethcart,"  replied  the  i. 
"  then  are  we  perfect  friends  again."  He  embraced  her 
with  great  affedtion,  and  fent  her  away  with  afiuranccs  of 
his  protection  and  kindnefs.  Her  enemies,  who  knew  no- 
thing of  this  fudden  change,  prepared  next  day  to  convey 
her  to  the  Tower,  purfuant  to  the  king's  warrant.  Hen- 
ry and  Catherine  were  converfing  amicably  in  the  garden 
when  the  chancellor  appeared  with  forty  of  the  purfuivants. 
The  king  fpoke  to  hirn  at  fome  diftance  from  her ;  and 
feemed  to  expostulate  with  him  in  the  fevered  manner  : 
She  even  overheard  the  appellations  of  knave,  fool,  and 
beaji,  which  he  liberally  beftowed  upon  that  magistrate ; 
and  then  ordered  him  to  depart  his  prcfence  :  She  after- 
wards interpofed  to  mitigate  his  anger  :  He  faid  to  her, 
"  Poor  foul  !  you  know  not  how  ill  entitled  this  man  is  to 
"  your  good  offices."  Thenceforth  the  queen,  having 
narrowly  efcaped  lb  great  a  danger,  was  careful  not  to  of- 
fend Henry's  humour  by  any  contradiction;  and  Gardi- 
ner, whofe  malice  had  endeavoured  to  widen  the  breach, 
could  never  afterwards  regain  his  favour  and  good  opi- 
nion*. 

But  Henry's  tyrannical  difpofition,  foured  by  ill  health, 
burft  out  foon  after  to  the  deftrudtion  of  a  man  who  pof- 
fefTed  a  much  fupqrior  rank  to  that  of  Gardiner.  The 
duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  father,  during  this  whole  reign, 
and  even  a  part  of  the  foregoing,  had  been  regarded  as  the 
greateft  fubjects  in  the  kingdom,  and  had  rendered  consi- 
derable fervice  to  the  crown.  The  duke  himfelf  had  in  his 
-youth  acquired  reputation  by  naval  enterprifes  :  He  had 
much  contributed  to  the  victory  gained  over  the  Scots  at 
Flouden:  He  had  fuppreflfed  a  dangerous  rebellion  in  the 
North :  And  he  had  always  done  his  part  with  honour  in 
all  the  expeditions  againit  France.  Fortune  feemed  to 
confpire  with  his  own  induftry,  in  raifmghim  to  the  great- 
eft  elevation.  From  the  favours  heaped  on  him  by  the 
crown  he  had  acquired  an  immenfe  efiate  :  The  king  had 
fucceffively  been  married  to  two  of  his  nieces;  and  the 
king's  natural  fon,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  had  married 
his  daughter:  Befides  his  defcent  from  the  ancient  f 
of  the  Moubrays,  by  which  he  was  allied  to  the  throne,  he 


*  Burnet,  vo1.  i.  p.  34^.     Kerl 
and  Monuments,  rot."  ii.  p.  58. 
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had  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  Chap. 

was  defcended  by  a  fernale  from  Edward  III. :  And  as  he 

was  believed  ftill  to  r  v.ancicir  .    ,*""""v    w 

d,  both  abroad  ::nd  at  ho:v.  .  of        " 

the  catholic  party.       But  ail  thefc  c:  .     . 

portion  as  they  exalted  the  duke,  p;  loufy  of 

Henry;  and  he  forefaw  durii      his  fon's  minority, 

both  to  the  publi  -d  to  the  new 

fyRc  iptS  of  fo  potent  a  fubject.     But  no- 

thing tended  more  to  -xpofe  Norfolk  to  the  king's  dilpl 
fure,    than  the  prejudices   which  Henry  had  ved 

againft  the  earl  of  f  that  nobleman. 

Surrey w  an  of  the  moft  p 

and  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  every  accomplifriment 
which  became  a  /choi.ir,  a  courtier,  ami  a  foldier.  He  ex- 
d  in  all  the  military  exercifes  which  were  then  in  re- 
queft:  He  encouraged  the  fine  arts  by  his  patronage  and 
example  :  He  had  made  {oti2  fuccefsful  attempts  in  po- 
etry; and  being  fmitten  with  tho  romantic  gallantry  of  the 
age,  he  celebrated  the  pfaifeS  of  hi  ,  by  his  pen 

and  his  lance,  in  every  mafque  and  tournarr  ent.  His  fpi- 
rit  and  ambition  were  equal  to  his  talents  and  his  quality  ; 
and  he  did  not  always  regulate  his  conduct  by  the  caution 
and  referve  which  his  utuation  required.  He  had  been 
left  governor  of  Boul*  1  that  town  was  taken 

Henry;  but  though  his  perfonal  bravery  was  unqueftioned, 
he  had  been  unfortunate  in  form  rencounters  with  the 
French.  The  king,  fomewhat  difpleafed  with  his  conduct, 
had  (cut  over  Hertford  to  command  in  his  place  ;  and  Sur- 
rey was  fo  imprudent  as  to  drop  fome  menacing  expreffions 
againft  the  minifters,  on  account  of  this  affront  which  was 
put  upon  him.  And  as  he  had  refufed  to  marry  Hertford's 
daughter,  and  even  waved  every  other  propofal  of  marri- 
age, Henry  imagined  that  entertained  views  of 
efpoufing  the  lady  Mary;  and  he  was  inftantly  determined 
to  reprefs,  by  the  moft  fevere  expedients,  fo  dangerous  an 
ambition. 

Actuated  by  all  thefe  motives,  and   perhaps  influ- 
enced by  that  old  difguft  with  which  the  ill  conduct  of  Ca- 
therine Howard  had  itilpired  him  againft  her  whole  family, 
he  gave  private  orders  to  arreft  Norfolk  and  Surrey  ;  and 
they  were  on  the  fame  day  confined  in  the  Tower.   Surrey   12th  Dec. 
being  a  commoner,  his  trial  was    the  more  expeditious;       1547. 
and  as  to  proofs,  neither  parliaments  nor  juries  f_aem  ever 
to  have  given  the  leaft  attention  to  them  in  any  caufe  of  the 
crown  during  this  whole  reign.    He  was  accufed  of  eirer-  Execution 
taining  in  his  family  fome  Italians  who  wexefujpe&ed  to  be  \  sumv 

Vol.  III.  2  F 
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chap,  fpiesj  a  fervant  of  his  had  paid  a  vifit  to  cardinal  Pole  in 
xxxiii.  Italy,  whence  he  was  fufpeSied  of  holding  a  correfpondence 
-  with  that  obnoxious  prelate ;  he  had  quartered  the  arms  of 
"  Edward  the  Confefibr  on  his  fcutcheon,  which  made  him 
he  fufpefted  of  afpiring  to  the  crown,  though  both  he  and 
his  anceftors  had  openly,  during  the  courfe  of  many  years, 
maintained  that  practice,  and  the  heralds  had  even  juftified 
it  by  their  authority.  Thefe  were  the  crimes  for  which  a 
jury,  nothwithftanding  his  eloquent  and  fpirited  defence, 
condemned  the  earl  of  Surrey  for  high  treafon;  and  their 
fentence  was  foon  after  executed  upon  him. 
Attainder  The  innocence  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  (rill,  if  pof- 
of  the  duke  fible,  more  apparent  than  that  of  his  fon;  and  his  fervices 
or  Norfolk.  tQ  ^  crown  had  been  greater.  His  dutchefs,  with  whom 
he  lived  on  bad  terms,  had  been  fo  bafe  a\  to  carry  intelli- 
gence to  his  enemies  of  all  fhe  knew  againfl:  him :  Eliza- 
beth Holland,  a  miftrefs  of  his,  had  been  equally  fubfervi- 
ent  to  the  deiigns  of  the  court:  Yet  with  all  thefe  advan- 
tages his  accusers  difcovered  no  greater  crime  than  his  once 
faying  that  the  king  was  fickly,  and  could  not  hold  out 
long ;  and  the  kingdom  was  likely  to  fall  into  diforders, 
through  the  diverfity  of  religious  opinions.  He  wrote  a 
pathetic  letter  to  the  king,  pleading  his  paft  fervices,  and 
protefting  his  innocence :  Soon  after,  he  embraced  a  more 
proper  expedient  for  appeafing  Henry,  by  making  a  fub- 
miffionand  confeflion,  fuch  as  his  enemies  required  :  But 
nothing  could  mollify  the  unrelenting  temper  of  the  king. 
14th  Jan.  He  aflembled  a  parliament,  as  the  fureft  and  moft  expedi- 
tious inftrument  of  his  tyranny ;  and  the  houfe  of  peers, 
without  examining  the  prifoncr,  without  trial  or  evidence, 
pailed  a  bill?  of  attainder  againfl:  him,  and  fent  it  down  to 
the  commons.  Cranmer,  though  engaged  for  many  years 
in  an  oppofite  party  to  Norfolk,  and  though  he  had  receiv- 
ed many  and  great  injuries  from  him,  would  have  no  hand 
in  fo  unjuft  a  profecution ;  and  he  retired  to  his  feat  at 
Croydon*.  The  king  was  now  approaching  faft  towards 
his  end ;  and  fearing  left  Norfolk  mould  efcape  him,  he 
fent  a  meflage  to  the  commons,  by  which  he  defired  them 
to  haften  the  bill,  on  pretence  that  Norfolk  enjoyed  the 
dignity  of  earl  marfhal,  and  it  was  neceflary  to  appoint  an- 
other, who  might  officiate  at  the  enfuing  ceremony  of  in- 
ftalling  his  fon  prince  of  Wales.  The  obfequious  com- 
mons obeyed  his  directions,  though  founded  on  fo  frivo- 
lous a  pretence  ;  and  the  king,  having  affixed  the  royal 
affent  to  the  bill  by  com  mi  fii  oners,  ifiued  orders  for  the 
execution  of  Norfolk  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-ninth 

I    Bui  net,  vol  i.  p.  34S.     Fox. 
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of  January.       But  news  being  carried  to  the  Tower  that  . 
the  kins;  himfelf  had  expired  that  night,  the  lieutenant  de- 
ferred obeying  the  warrant;  and  it  was  not  thought  advif-  '      •"""-'' 
able  by  the  council   to  begin  a  new  reign  by  the  death  of 
the  gfeateft  nobleman  in  the  kingdom,  who  had  been  con- 
demned bv  a  fentencefo  unjuft  and  tyrannical. 

The  king's  health  had   foil  1  a  declining  fhte; 

but  for  feveral  days  all  thofe  near  him  plainly  faw  his  end 
approaching.  He  was  become  fo  froward,  that  no  one 
durft  inform  him  of  his  condition ;  and  as  fome  per; 
during  this  reign  had  fuffered  as  traitors  for  foretelling 
king's  death*,  every  one  was  afraid  left  in  the  tranfports  of 
his  fury  he  might  on  this  pretence  punim  capitally  the  au- 
thor of  fuch  friendly  intelligence.  At  laft  fir  Anthony 
Denny  ventured  to  difclofe  to  him  the  fatal  fecrct,  and  ex- 
horted him  to  prepare  for  the  fate  which  was  awaiting  him. 

cxpreffed  his  refignation;  and  defired  that  Cran; 

ht  be  feut  for:  But  before  the  prelate  arrived  he  was 
fpeechlefs,  though   he   ftill   feemed    to   retain   his   fenfes. 
Cranmcr  defired  him  to  give  fome  fign  of  his  dying  in  the  Death  of 
faith  of  Chrift :   He  fqueezed  the  prelate's  hand,  and  im-  rhe  kin=- 
mediately  expired,  after  a  reign  of  thirty- feven  years  and 
nine  months;  and  in  the  fifty-ftxth  year  of  his  age. 

The  king  had  made   his  will  near  a  month  before  his 
demife ;  in  which  he  confirmed  the  deftination  of  parlia- 
ment, by  leaving  the   crown  fir  ft  to  prince  Edward,  t 
to  the  lady  Mary,  next  to  the  lady  Elizabeth:  The  r 
princeffes  he  obliged,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeit! ; 
tide  to  the  crown,  not  to  marry  without  confent  of  the 
■  !,   which  he  appointed  for  the  government  of  his 
minor  fon.     After  his  own  children,  he  fettled  this  fuccef- 
fion  on   Frances  Brandon   marchionefs    of  Dorfet,   el< 

liter  of  his  lifter  the  French  queen  ;  then  on  Eleanor 
countefs  of  Cumberland,  the  fecond  daughter.     In  pafling 

the  pofterity  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  his  elder   fifl 
he  made  ufe  of  the  power  obtained  from  parliament;  but 

abjoined,  that  after  the  failure  of  the  French  queen's 
pofterity  the  crown  fhould  defcend  to  the  next  lawful  h 
it  afterwards  became  a  queftion,  whether  thefe  words 
could  be  applied  to  the  Scottifh  line.  It  was  thought  that 
princes  were  not  the  next  heirs  after  the  houfe  of 
Suffolk,  but  before  that  houfe;  and  that  Henry,  by  ex- 

injg  himfelf  in  this  manner,  meant  entirely  to  exclude 
The  late  injuries  which  he  had  -received  from  the 
Scots,  had    irritated   him    extermely  againft  that 
and  he  maintained  to  the  laft  that  character  of 

'*  Lanquet's  Epitome  of  Chronicles  in  the  year  1541. 
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G  h  a  P.  caprice,  by  which  his  life  had  been  fo  much  diftinguifhed. 
■  Ml1-  Another  circumftance  of  his  will  may  fu^geft  the  fame 
^"^7^  reflection  with  regard  to  the  ftrange  contrarieties  of  his 
temper  and  conduct:  He  lift  money  for  ma  lies  to  be  laid 
for  delivering  his  foul  from  purgatorv;  and  though  he  de- 
stroyed all  thofe  institutions  cftablifhed  by  his  anceftors 
and  others  fur  the  benefit  of  their  fouls;  and  bad  even  left 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory  doubtful  in  all  the  articles  of  faith 
which  he  promulgated  during  his  later  years;  he  was  yet 
determined,  when  the  hour  of  death  was  approacrong,  to 
tate  care  at  leaft  of  his  own  future  repofc,  and  to  adhere 
to  the  fafer  fide  of  th^ueftion*. 

Khcha-         IT  is  difficult  to  gWe  a  jaft  Mammary  of  this  prir 

qualities :  He  ivas  (o  different  from  himfelf  in  different 
parts  of  his  reign^  that,  as  is  well  remarked  by  lord  Her- 
bert, his  hiftory  is  his  belt  character  and  defcription.  The 
abfolute  uncontrolled  authority  which  he  maintained  at 
home,  and  the  regard  which  he  acquired  among  foreign 
nations,  are  circumftances  which  entitle  him  in  fome  de- 
gree to  the  appellation  of  a  great  prince;  while  his  tyranny 
and  barbarity  exclude  him  from  the  character  of  a  good 
one.  He  poffeffed,  indeed,  great  vigour  of  mind,  which 
qualified  him  for  exercifing  dominion  over  men,  courage, 
intrepidity,  vigilance,  inflexibility:  And  though  thefe 
qualities  lay  not  always  under  the  guidance  of  a  regular 
and  folid  judgment,  they  were  accompanied  with  good  parts 
and  an  extenllve  capacity;  and  every  one  dreaded  a  con- 
teft  with  a  man  who  was  known  never  to  yield  or  to  for- 
give, andrwho  in  every  controverfy  was  determined  either 
to  ruin  himfelf  .or  his  antagonift.  A  catalogue  of  his  vices 
would  comprehend  many  of  the  worft  qualities  incident  to 
human  nature :  Violence,  cruelty,  profufion,  rapacity, 
injuftice,  obftinacy,  arrogance,  bigotry,  prefumption, 
caprice  :  But  neither  was  he  fubject  to  all  thefe  vices  in 
the  molt  extreme  degree,  nor  was  he  at  intervals  altogether 
deftitute  of  virtues  :  He  was  fincere,  open,  gallant,  liberal, 
and  capable  at  leaft  of  a  temporary  friendfhip  and  attach- 
ment. In  this  refpect  he  was  unfortunate,  that  the  inci- 
dents of  his  reign  ferved  to  difplay  his  faults  in  their  full 
light :  The  treatment  which  he  met  with  from  the  court 
of  Rome  provoked  him  to  violence ;  the  danger  of  a  revolt 
from  his  fuperltitious  fubjects,  feemed  to  require  the  moft 
extreme  feverity.  But  it  muft  at  the  fame  time  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  his  fituation  tended  to  throw  an  addi- 
tional luftre  on  what  was  great  and  magnanimous  in  his 

*  See  his  will  in  Fuller,  Heylin,  and  Rymer,  p.  no.     There  is  no  rea- 
(onable  ground  to  fuipeft  jjs  authenticity. 
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character:  The  emulation  between  the  emperor  and  the  £  h  a  p. 
French  king  rendered  his  alliance,  notwithftanding  his  im-  XXXIII. 
politic  conduct,  of  great  importance  in  Europe  :  The  ex-   '•—*»"-—' 

.  e  powers  of  his  prerogative,  and  the  fubmiflive,  not        5*7' 
to  fay  flavifli   difpofition  of  his  parliaments,  made  it  the 
more  eafy  for  him  to  affume  and  maintain  that  entire  do- 
minion, by  which  his  reign  is  fo  much  diftinguifhed  in  I 
liih  hifrory. 
It  ray  feem  a  little   extraordinary,  that  notwithftand- 
ing hiPcrueity,  his   extortion,  his  violence,  his  arbitrary 
iniftration,   this  prince  not  only  acquired  the  regard  of 
his    fubjectsj  but  never   was   thejhuecl:   of  their   hatred: 
He  fcems  even  in  fome  degree  to  Awe  poflefTed  to  the  laft 
love  and  affection*.     His  exterior  qualities  were  ad- 
jgeous,  and  fit  to  captivate  the  multitude  :  His  mag- 
and  perfonal  bravery  rendered  him  illustrious  in 
;ar    eyes:  And    it  may  be   faid    with   truth,  that  the 
lifh  in  that  age  were  ib  thoroughly  fubdued,  that  like 
en  flaves   they  were    inclined  to  admire    thofe  acts  of 
iice  and  tyranny  which   were   exercifed   over  them- 
=,  and  at  their  own  exper.ee. 
With  regard  to  foreign  ftates,  Henry  appears  long  to 
fupported  an  intercourfe  of  friendfhip  with  Francis, 
.  .cere  and  difmterefted  than  ufually  takes  place  be- 
ighbouring  princes.     Their   common  jealoufy 
ror  Charles,  and  fome  refembhnce  in   their  cha- 
rs (though   the  companion  fets  the   French  monarch, 
in  a  very  fuperior   and  advantageous  light),  ferved  as  : 
Mit  of  their  mutual  amity.     Francis   is  faid    to  h»Y£ 
:ted  with  the  king's  death,  and  to  have  expreffed 
ret  for  the  lofs.     His   own  health  began    . 
:   He  foretold   that  he  mould    not  long   furvive  his 
i  if :  And  he  died  in  about  two  months  after  him. 
There   were  ten    parliaments    fummoned  by    Henry  Mifceiia- _ 
VIII.  and  twenty-three  feffions  held.     The  whole  time  in  "SoL.     " 
which  thefs  parliaments  fat  during  this  long  reign  exceed- 
ed not  three    years   and  a   half.     It  amounted   not   t  » 
Ivemonth  during  the  firft  twenty  years.     The  innava- 
in  religion  obliged  the  kkng  afterwards   to  call  t.S 
aflemblies    more  frequently:  But   though  thefe  were   the 
moft  important  transitions  that  ever  fell  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  parliament,  their  devoted  fubmimon   to  " 
will,  added  to  their  earneff.  defire  of  foon  returning  I 
country-feats,  produced  a  quick  difpatch  of  the  bills,  zatfL 
made  the  fellions  of  ib> 

/ere  indeed  blindly  co::, 

*  Strype,  vol.  i.  p.  389.  f  L. 
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C  h  A  P.  paid  to  the  fafety  or  liberty  of  the  fubjeft.  Befides  the 
S  ii  violent  profceution  of  whatever  he  was  pleafed  to  term 
herefy,  the  laws  of  treafon  were  multiplied  beyond  all  for- 
mer precedent.  Even  words  to  the  difparagement  of  the  king, 
queen,  or  royal  ifTue,  were  fubjecled  to  that  penalty;  and 
/o  little  care  was  taken  in  framing  tbefe  rigorous  ftatutes, 
that  tbey  contain  obvious  contradictions ;  infomuch  that, 
had  they  been  ftriftly  executed,  every  man  without  ex- 
ception muft  have  fallen  under  the  penalty  of  treafoii.  By 
one  ftatute*,  for  inftance,  it  was  declared  treafon  m  afTert 
the  validity  of  the  king's  marriage,  either  with  Catherine 
of  Arragon,  or  AnneJfcoleyn :  By  anotherf  it  was  treafon 
to  fay  any  thing  to  9  difparagement  or  dander  of  the 
princeffes  Mary  and  Elizabeth;  and  to  call  them  fpurious, 
would  no  doubt  have  been  conftrued  to  their  (lander. 
Nor  would  even  a  profound  filence,  with  regard  to  thefc 
delicate  points,  be  able  to  fave  a  perfon  from  fuch  penal - 
t?es.  For  by  the  former  ftatute,  whoever  refufed  to  an- 
fwer  upon  oath  to  any  point  contained  in  that  acl,  was 
fubje&ed  to  the  pains  of  treafon.  The  king,  therefore, 
needed  only  propofe  to  any  one  a  queftion  with  regard  to 
the  legality  of  either  of  his  firft  marriages:  If  the  perfon 
were  filent,  he  was  a  traitor  by  law:  If  he  anfwered,  ci- 
ther in  the  negative  or  in  the  affirmative,  he  was  no  lefs  a 
traitor.  So  monftrous  were  the  inconfiftencies  which  arofe 
from  the  furious  paffions  of  the  king,  and  the  flaviih  fub- 
miflion  of  his  parliaments.  It  is  hard  to  fay  whether  thefe 
contradictions  were  owing  to  Henry's  precipitancy,  or  to 
a  formed  defign  of  tyranny. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  recapitulate  whatever  is  me- 
morable in  the  ftatutes  of  this  reign,  whether  with  regard 
to  government  or  commerce.  Nothing  can  better  {how  the 
genius  of  the  age  than  fuch  a  review  of  the  laws. 

The  abolition  of  the  ancient  religion  much  contributed 
to  the  regular  execution  of  juftice.  While  the  catholic 
iuperftition  fubfifted,  there  was  no  po/Tibility  of  puniftiing 
any  crime  in  the  clergy :  The  church  would  not  permit 
the  magiftrate  to  try  the  offences  of  her  members,  and  fhe 
could  not  herfelf  inflict  any  civil  penalties  upon  them. 
But  Henry  reftrained  thefe  pernicious  immunities:  The 
privilege  of  clergy  was  aboliihed  for  the  crimes  of  petty 
treafon,  murder,  and  felony,  to  all  under  the  degree  of  a 
fubdeaconj.  But  the  former  fuperftition  not  only  protect- 
ed crimes  in  the  clergy;  it  exempted  alfo  the  laity  from 
puniihment,  by  affording  them  fhelter  in  the  churches  and 

*  2.8  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7.  +   34,  35  Ken.  VIII.  c.  1. 

J  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1. 
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fan&uaries.     The   parliament  I   thdi-  privileges,  c  h  a  P. 

It  was  firil  declared,  that  no    i  were  allowed   in   XX). 

U,  in    thofe  of  murder,  felony,  ^    ""^ 
rapes,  burglary,  and  petl  if  :M  And  it  limited  them  J* 

in  other  particular^;.     The   farther  progreis  of  the  refor- 
mation removed  all  diftinction  between  the  clergy  and  other 
fubjects;  and  alfo  abolifhed  entirely  the  privileges  of  fane  - 
tuaries.     Thcie  confequences  were  implied  in  the  neg; 
of  the  canon  law. 

Ti-i^only  expedient  employed  to  fupport  the  military 
fpirit  during  this  age,  was  the  reviving  and  extending  of 
old  laws  enacled  for  the  encouragement  of  archerv, 
on  which  the  defence  of  the  kingd^ftwas  fuppofed  much 
to  depend.  Every  man  was  ordered  to  have  a  bow}) ; 
Butts  were  ordered  to  be  erected  in  every  parifh§.  And 
v  bowyer  was  ordered,  for  each  bow  of  yew  which  he 
made,  to  make  two  of  elm  or  wich  for  the  fervice  of  the 
common  people«[.  The  ufe  of  crofs-bows  and  hand-guns 
was  alfo  prohibited**.  What  rendered  the  Englifh  bow- 
men more  formidable  was,  that  they  carried  halberts  with 
them,  by  which  they  were  enabled  upon  occafion  to  en- 
gage in  clofe  fight  with  the  enemy ff.  Frequent  mufters 
or  arrays  were  alfo  made  of  the  people,  even  during  time 
of  peace  ;  and  all  men  of  fubfrar.ee  were  obliged  to  have  a 
complete  fuit  of  armour  or  harnefs,  as  it  was  called;};;};.  The 
martial  fpirit  of  the  Englifh,  during  that  age,  rendered 
this  precaution,  it  was  thought,  fufEcient  for  the  defence 
of  the  nation ;  and  as  the  king  had  then  an  abfolute  power 
of  commanding  the  fervice  of  all  his  fubjecls,  he  could  in-, 
ftantly,  in  cafe  of  danger,  appoint  new  officers,  and  levy 
regiments,  and  collect  an  army  as  numerous  as  be  pleafed- 
Whcn  no  faction  or  divifion  prevailed  among  the  people, 
there  was  no  foreign  power  that  ever  thought  of  invading 
England.  The  city  of  London  alone  could  mufter  fifteen 
thourand  men||j|.  Difcipline,  however,  was  an  advantage 
wanting  to  thofe  troops;  though  the  garrifon  of  Calais 
was  a  nurfery  of  officers:  and  Tournay  firft§§,  Boulogne 
afterwards,  ferved  to  increafe  the  number.  Every  one 
who  ferved  abroad  was  allowed  to  alienate  his  lands  with- 
out paying  any  fees^jff.  A  general  permiffion  was  granted 
to  difpofe  of  land  b  .  The  parliament  was  fo  little 

Men.  VIII.  c.  13.  f    3a  Hen.  VIII. 

V\il.  c.  14.  ||      3  Hen.  VIII. 

f    1:  •     3  Hen.  V11I.  c. 

■ft  IX  Hall,  fo!.  234.   Stowe,  p.  J.f$;   Holiinglhed,  p.  947. 

5.     Hollingflicd,  p.   547.     Stowe,  p. 
Ullj  to\,  63.  f  ft     . 

34  and  35  Hen.  VIII.  0  5. 
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C  h  A  P.  jealous  of  its  privileges  (which  indeed  were  at  that  time 
XXXin.  fcarcely  worth  prefervin;:),  that  there  is   an   inftance  of 
^^-v— *^  one  Strode,  who,  becaufe  he  had  introduced  into  the  low- 
J547"     er  houfe  fome   bill  regarding  tin,  was   feverely  treated  by 
the  Stannery  courts   in  Cornwall :  Heavy  fines  were  i:n- 
pofed  on  him  j  and  upon  his  refufal  to  pay,  he  was  thrown 
into  a  dungeon,  loaded  with    irons,  and   ufed   in   fuch  a 
manner  as  brought  his  life  in  danger:  Yet  all  the  notice 
which  the  parliament  took  of  this  enormity,  even  in  fuch 
a  paultry  court,  was   to  ena&,  That  no  man  co \M  after- 
wards be  queftioned  for  his  conduct  in  parliament-.    This 
prohibition,  however,  muft  be  fuppofed  to  extend  only  to 
the  inferior  courts:  Ar  as  to  the  king,  and  privy-coun- 
cil, and  ftar -chamber,  they  were   fcarcely  bound  by  any 
law. 

There  is  a  bill  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  which  fhews 
what  uncertain  ideas  the  parliament  had  formed  both  of 
their  own  privileges  and  of  the  rights  of  the  fovereignf. 
This  duty  had  been  voted  to  every  king  fince  Henry  IV. 
during  the  term  of  his  own  life  only:  Yet  Henry  VIII. 
had  been  allowed  to  levy  it  fix  years  without  any  law  ;  and 
though  there  had  been  four  parliaments  aflembled  du- 
'  ring  that  time,  no  attention  had  been  given  either  to 
grant  it  to  him  regularly,  or  reftrain  him  from  levying  it. 
Atlaftthe  parliament  refolved  to  give  him  that  fupply; 
but  even  in  this  conceffion  they  plainly  mow  themfelves  at 
alofs  to  determine  whether  thev  grant  it,  or  whether  he  has 
a  right  of  himfelf  to  levy  it.  They  fay  that  the  impofition 
was  made  to  endure  during  the  natural  life  of  the  late 
king,  and  no  longer :  They  yet  blame  the  merchants 
who  had  not  paid  it  to  the  prefent  king  :  They  obferve 
that  the  law  for  tonnage  and  poundage  was  expired  ;  yet 
make  no  fcruple  to  call  that  impofition  the  king's  due  : 
They  affirm,  that  he  had  fuftaincd  great  and  manifold 
loffes  by  thofe  who  had  defrauded  him  of  it ;  and  to  pro- 
vide a  remedy,  they  vote  him  that  fupply  during  his  life- 
time, and  no  longer.  It  is  remarkable  that,  notwith- 
standing this  laft  claufe,  all  his  fucceflbrs  for  more  than  a 
century  perfevered  in  the  like  irregular  practice:  If  a 
practice  may  deferve  that  epithet  in  which  the  whole  na- 
tion acquiefced,  and  which  gave  no  offence.  But  when 
Charles  I.  attempted  to  continue  in  the  fame  courfe, 
which  had  now  received  the  fandtion  of  many  generations, 
fo  much  were  the  opinions  of  men  altered,  that  a  furious 
tempeft  was  excited  by  it ;  and  hiftorians,  partial  or  ig- 
norant, ftill  reprefent  this  meafure  as  a  moft  violent  and 
unprecedented  enormity  in  that  unhappy  prince. 

*  4  Hen.  VIII.  c.  8.  f  6  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14. 
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d  to  make  laws  foj  with-  Chap. 

cat*.     It  was  forgotten,  that  with    xxxai. 
3  and  England,  the  iinw,  ** — *    '-' 

hed   hy  the  ftatute  which  gave  to 
tior.  laws. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Eng!  age, 

moitly  confined  to  the  Netherlands.     The  inhabit:' 
of  the  Low   Countries  bought  the  Englifh  cornmodit, 

ibuted   them  into  other  parts  of  Europe.     Hence 

;>endance  of  thofe  countries  on  each  other  ; 

lofs  fuftained  by  both  in  cafe  of  a  rupture. 

During  ail  the   variations   of  politics,  the  foveieigns  en- 

d  coming  to  tl"  aty  ;  and  though 

the  k  iy  bore  a  greater  friendihip  to  Francis,  the 

nation  always  leaned  towards  the  emperor. 

In   1528,  hollilities  commenced  between  England  and 
nd  the  inconvenience  was  foon  felt 
While  the   Flemings  were  not  allowed  to 
purchale  cloth  in  England,  the  Englifh  merchants  co\:ld 
buy  it  from  the  clothiers,  and  the  clothiers  were  oblig- 
ed to  their  workmen,  who  began  to  he  tumultuous 
for  want  of  bread.     The  cardinal,  to  appeafe  th;m,  fent 
for  the  merchants,  and  ordered  them  to  buy  cloth  as  ufuaJ : 
They  told  him,  that  they  could  not  difpofe  of  it  as  uiual  ; 
and,  notwithftanding  his  menaces,  he  could  get  no  other 
anfvver  from  themf.     An  agreement  was  at  lair,  made  to 
conti :  commerce  between  the  ftates,  even  during 

It  was   not  till  the  end  of  this  reign  that  any  fallads, 
is,  turnips,  or  other  edible  roots  were  produced  in 
The  little  of  thefe  vegetables    that   was   ufed, 
nerly    imported   from    Holland   and    Flander 
n  Ihe  wanted  a  fallad,  was  obli; 
r  thither  on  purpofe.     The  ufe  of 
hops  »f  them,  was  introduced  from  Flan- 

ders ig  of  this  reign,  or  end  of  the  p. 

»g. 

ral,   much   furpafTed   the 
Engli  and  frugality:  Hence  . 

which    the   latter,  on  many  occaficns, 

inft  anv  of  the  former  who  were  fettled  in 

.nee  to  complain,  that  ail 

rs  went  to   foreign  tradefmen ;  and,  in  the 

feditious  fermons  of  one 

Dr.   Bele,  and   the   intrigues  of  Lincoln,  a  broker,  they 

Vol.  III.  '       2  G 
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chap,  raifed  an  infurre&ion.  The  apprentices,  and  others  of 
XXXiii.  the  poorer  fort,  in  London,  began  by  breaking;  open  the 
^  prifons,  where  fome  perfons  were  confined  for  infulting 
1547'  foreigners.  They  next  proceeded  to  the  houfe  of  Meutas^ 
a  Frenchman,  much  hated  by  them  ;  where  they  commit- 
ted great  diforders  j  killed  fome  of  his  fervants  j  and  plun- 
dered his  goods.  The  mayor  could  not  appeafe  them  ; 
.nor  fir  Thomas  More,  late  under-fheriff,  though  much 
refpected  in  the  city.  They  alfo  threatened  cardinal  Wol- 
fcy  with  fome  infult ;  and  he  thought  it  neceffary  to  fortify 
his  houfe,  and  put  himfelf  on  his  guard.  Tired  at  lair 
with  thefe  diforders,  they  difperfed  themfelves ;  and  the 
earls  of  Shrewfbury  and  Surrey  feized  fome  of  them.  A 
proclamation  was  iiTued,  that  women  fhould  not  meet  to- 
gether to  babble  and  talk,  and  that  all  men  {hoidd  keep 
their  wives  in  their  houfes.  Next  day  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk came  into  the  city  at  the  head  of  1300  armed  men, 
and  made  inquiry  into  the  tumult.  Bele  and  Lincoln,  and 
feveral  others,  were  fent  to  the  Tower,  and  condemned 
for  treafon.  Lincoln  and  thirteen  more  were  executed. 
The  other  criminals,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred, 
were  brought  before  the  king,  with  ropes  about  their 
necks,  fell  on  their  knees,  and  cried  for  mercy.  Henrv 
knew  at  that  time  how  to  pardon ;  he  difmified  them  with- 
out farther  punifhment*. 

So  great  was  the  number  of  foreign  artifans  in  the 
ty,  that  at  leaft  15,000  Flemings- alone  were  at  one  time 
obliged  to  leave  it,  bv  an  order  of  council,  when  HenrV 
became  jealous  of  their  favour  for  queen  Catherine  f-. 
Henry  himfelf  confefTes,  in  an  edict,  of  the  itar-chamber, 
printed  among  the  ftatutes,  that  the  foreigners  itarved  the 
natives  ;  and  obliged  them,  from  idlenefs,  to  have  recoUrfe 
to  theft,  murder,  and  other  enormities %.  He  ahb  afTerts, 
that  the  vaft-  multitude  of  foreigners  raifed  the  price  of 
grain  and  bread||.  And  to  prevent  an  increafe  of  the  evil, 
all  foreign  artificers  Were  prohibited  from  having  above  two 
foreigners  in  their  houfe,  either  journeymen  or  apprentices. 
A  like  jealoufy  arofe  againft  the  foreign  merchants  ;  and, 
to  appeafe  it,  a  law  Was  enacted,  obliging  all  denizens  to 
pay  the  duties  impofed  upon  aliens^.  The  parliament 
had  done  better  to  have  encouraged  foreign  merchants  and 
artifans  to  come  over  in  greater  numbers  to  England  ; 
which  might  have  excited  the  emulation  of  the  nati 
and  have  improved  their  fkill.  The  prifoners  in  the  ki 
dom  for  debts  and  crimes  are  aflerted,  in  an  act  of  parlia- 

*  Stow?,    ?0y     Hollirigthed,  8ao.  -f  Le  Grand,  vol.  iii.  p.  i^z. 
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rnent,  to  be  60,000  perfons   and  above*  ;  which  is  fcarcc-  c  h  a  p. 
Jy  credible.     Harrifon  afferts,  that  72,000  criminals  were   XXXM. 
executed  during   this  reign   for  theft  and  robbery,  which    '      ^^ 
would   amount  nearly  to  2,000  a  year.     He  adds,  that  in     1^1' 
the  latter  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  there  were  not  punifh- 
cd  capitally  400  in  a  year  :  It  appears  that,  in  all  England, 
there  are  not  at  prefent  fifty  executed  for  thofe  crimes.     If 
thefe  fails  be  juil,  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in 
morals  fince  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.    And  this  improve- 
ment has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  increafe  of  induftry  and 
of  the   arts,  which    have   given   maintenance,   and,  what 
is,  almoft  of  equal  importance,  occupation,  to  the  lower 
ciafics. 

There  is  a  remarkable  claufe  in  a  ftatute  paffed  near 
the  beginning  of  this  reignf ,  by  which  we  might  be 
duced  to  believe  that  England  was  extremely  decayed 
from  the  flourifhing  condition  which  it  had  attained  in 
preceding  times.  It  had  been  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward II.  that  no  magiftrate  in  town  or  borough,  who  by 
his  office  ought  to  keep  affize,  mould,  during  the  conti- 
nuance of  his  magistracy,  fell,  either  in  wholefale  or  re- 
tail, any  wine  or  <  This  law  fcemed  equitable, 
in  order  to  prevent  fraud  or  private  views  in  fixing  the 
ailizc  :  Yet  the  law  is  repealed  in  this  reign.  The  reafon 
ailigned  is,  that  "  fince  the  making  of  that  ftatute  and  or- 
a  dinance,  many  and  the  moft  part  of  all  the  cities,  bo- 
"  roughs,  and  towns  corporate,  within  the  realm  of  Eng- 
"  land,  are  fallen  in  ruin  and  decay,  and  are  not  inhabit.,  d 
"  by  merchants,  and  men  of  fuch  fubftance  as  at  the  time 
"  of  making  that  ftatute:  For  at  this  day,  the  dwellers 
"  and  inhabitants  of  the  fame  cities  and  boroughs  are  com- 
"  monly  bakers,  vintners,  fifhmongers,  and  other  victu- 
"  allers,  and  there  remain  few  others  to  bear  the  offices. " 
Men  have  fuch  a  propenfity  to  exalt  paft  times  above  the 
prefent,  that  it  feems  dangerous  to  credit  this  reafoning  of 
the  parliament,  without  farther  evidence  to  fupport  it. 
So  different  are  the  views  in  which  the  fame  object  ap- 
pears, that  fome  may  be  inclined  to  draw  an  oppofite  in- 
ference from  this  fact.  A  more  regular  police  was  efiab- 
lifned  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  than  in  any  for; 
period,  and  a  ftricter  adminiftration  of  juftice;  an  advan- 
tage which  induced  the  men  of  landed  property  to  leave 
the  provincial  towns,  and  to  retire  into  the  country.  Car- 
dinal Wolfey,  in  a  fpeech  to  parliament,  reprefented  it  as  a 
proof  of  the  increafe  of  riches,  that  the  cuftoms  had  in- 
creafed  beyond  what  they  were  formerly %. 

*  3  Hen.  VIII.  c.  15.        f  3  Hen.  Yin.  t.%.        1  H-  fl 
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chap.  But  if  there  were  really  a  decay  of  commerce,  and  in- 
xAxili.  duftry,  and  populoufnefs  in  England,  the  ftatutcs  of  this 
reign,  except  by  abolifhing  n  -,  and  retrenching 

holidays,  eircumftances  of  conftderable  moment,  were  not 
in  other  refpe£ts  well  calculated  to  remedy  the  evil.  The 
fixing  of  the  wages  of  artificers  wa9  attempted*  :  Luxu- 
ry in  apparel  was  prohibited  by  repeated  ftatutesf ;  and 
probably  without  effect.  The  chancellor  and  other  minis- 
ters were  empowered  to  fix  the  price  of  poultry,  civ  .  f< , 
and  butter^.  A  ftatute  was  even  pafl"  d  to  fix  the  price 
of  beef,  pork,  mutton,  and  veal)|.  Beef  and  pork,  were 
ordered  to  be  fold  at  a  halfpenny  a  pound :  Mutton  and 
veal  at  a  halfpenny  half  a  farthing,  money  of  that  age. 
The  preamble  of  the  ftatute  fay?,  that  thefe  four  fivcies  of 
butcher's  meat  were  the  food  of  the  poorer  fort.  This  a£t 
was  afterwards  repealed^. 

The  practice  of  depopulating  the  country,  by  aban- 
doning tillage,  and  throwing  the  lands  into  p:.fturage, 
ftill  continued^  ;  as  appears  by  the  new  laws  which  were, 
from  time  to  time,  enacted  againft  that  practice.  The 
king  was  entitled  to  half  the  rents  of  the  land,  where  any 
farm-houfes  were  allowed  to  fall  to  decay**.  The  nn- 
fkilful  hufbandry  was  probably  the  caufe  why  the  proprie- 
tors found  no  profit  in  tillage.  The  number  of  fheep  al- 
lowed to  be  kept  in  one  flock  was  rcftrained  to  two  ttiou- 
fand f+.  Sometimes,  fays  the  ftatute,  one  proprietor,  or 
farmer,  would  keep  a  flock  of  twenty-four  thoufand.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  the  parliament  afcribes  the  increafing 
price  of  mutton  to  this  increafe  of  fheep  :  Incaufe,  fav 
they,  the  commodity  King  gotten  into  few  hands,  the 
price  of  it  is  raifed  at  pleafuref  %.  It  is  more  probable  that 
the  efFedt  proceeded  from  the  daily  increafe  of  money :  For 
it  fecms  almoft  impoflible  that  fuch  a  commodity  could  be 
engrailed. 

In  the  year  T54.4,  it  appears  that  an  acre  of  good  land 
in  Cambridgeshire  was  let  at  a  fhilling,  or  about  fifteen 
pence  of  our  prefent  money||jj.  This  is  ten  times  cheaper 
than  the  ufual  rent  at  prefent.  But  commodities  were  not 
above  four  times  cheaper  :  A  prefumption  of  the  bad  huf- 
4randry  in  that  age. 

Some  laws  were  made  with  regard  to  beggars  and  va- 
grants^ ;  one  "of  the  circumftances  in  government  whieh 

. 


*  6  Hen    VIII.  c.   3.  f   1   Hen.  VIII.  c.   14.     6  Hen.  VIII 

:.  1.     7  Hen.  Vill.  c.  7.  \  25   Hen.  Vlil.  c.  2.  |j   24  Ihr.. 

3.-  §   33  Hen.  VIII.   c.    11.  q]  Strypc,  vol.  i.   p.  3^2. 


**  6  Hen.  VIII.    c.  5.     7  Hen.    VlIJ.  c.    1.  f|  25  Hen.  VIII. 

c  13.  J I  Ibid.  1|||  Andcrfon,  vol.  i.  p.  374- 
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hum  ;iowei  fully  recommend  to  a  benevo-  c  H  a  i\ 

(later;  which  feems,  at  firft  fight,  t:.  xxxm. 

I  and  which  is  yet  the  moft  difHcuk  toTejale  in  fucb  '      r~~J 
a  "mar.  to  attain   the  end  without  deitroying  induf-      I547" 

ivents  formerly  were  a  fupport  to  the  poor  ; 
but  at  the  fa:ne  time  tended  to  encourag.  . 
gary. 

lx   1546,  a  law  I  :  for  fixing  the  intereft  of  mo- 

nev  at  ten  per  cent.  •,  the  tuft.  legal  interefr.  known  in  Eng- 
land. Formerly,  ail  loans  of  that  nature  we:  I  as 
ufurious.  Thj  presjmbje  of  this  very  law  treats  the  i 
reft  of  money  a?  illegal  and  criminal:  And  the  prejudices 
ftill  remained  fo  ftrong,  that  the  law  p  intereft 
was  repealed  ;                 owing  reign. 

This  reign,  as  well  as  many  of  the  foregoing,  and 
even  fubfequent  reigns,  abounds  with  monopolizing  bws, 
confining  particular  manufactures  to  particular  town?,  or 
excluding  the  open  country  in  general*.  There  remain 
ftill  too  many  traces  of  fimilar  abfurdities,  In  the  in! 
queue  reign,  the  corporations  which  had  been  opened  by  a 
former  law,  ai  1  to   admit   trad>.  fmen   of  different 

1,  were  again  fhut  up  by  act  of  parliament ;  and  every 
one  was  prohibited  from  exercifing  any  trade  who  was  not 
of  the  Corporal 

Henry,  as  he  poilefTed  himfelf  fornc  talent  for  letters, 
was  an  encourager  of  them  in  others.  He  founded  Tii- 
nity  College  in  Cambridge,  and  gave  it  ample  endowments. 
Wolfey  founded  Chrift  Church  in  Oxford,  and  intended 
to  call  it  Cardinal  College  :  But  upon  his  fall,  which  hap- 
pened before  he  had  entirely  finifhed  his  fcheme,  the  ki 

d  all  the  revenues  ;  and  this  violence,  above  all  the 
other  misfortunes  of  that  minifter,  is  Cud  to  have  given 
bin:  I  it  concern^.    But  Henry  afterwards  reftored 

th?  revenues  of  the  college,  and  only  changed  the  name, 
cardinal  founded  in  Oxford  the  hrft  chair  for  teaching 
Greek;  and  this  novelty  rent  that  univerfity  into y ijclent 
,  which  frequently  came  to  blows.     The  ftudents 
■Ives  into  parties,  which  bore  the  names  of 
ad  Trojans,  and  fometimes  with  as  gp 

jfity  as  was  formerly  exercifed  by  thof.  hoftile  na- 
tions. A  new  and  more  correct  method  of  pronouncing 
Greek  being  introduced,  it  aUq  divided  the  Grecians 
themf.lves  into  parties;  and  it  was  remarked  that  the  ca- 
tholics favoured  the  former  pronunciation,  the  proteft. 
•  countenance  to  the  new.     Gardiner  employed   the 

n.  VIII.  c.  iz.     25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  18.     3^4  Ed. v.  VI. 
f  3  &  4.  Edw.  VI.  c.  20. 
i.  p.    117. 
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CHAP,  authority  of  the  king  and  council  to  fupprefs  innovations 
XXXIii.  in  this  particular,  and  to  preferve  the  corrupt  found  of  the 

*— ^~~'  Greek  alphabet.  So  little  liberty  was  then  allowed  of  any 
*547-  kind  !  The  penalties  inflicted  upon  the  new  pronunciation 
were  no  lefs  than  whipping,  degradation,  and  expulfion ; 
and  the  bifhop  declared,  that,  rather  than  permit  the  liber- 
ty of  innovating  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet, it  were  better  that  the  language  itfelf  were  totally  ba- 
nifhed  the  univerfities.  The  introduction  of  the  Greek 
language  into  Oxford  excited  the  emulation  of  Cam- 
bridge*. Wolfey  intended  to  have  enriched  the  library  of 
his  college  at  Oxford  with  copies  of  all  the  manufcripts 
that  were  iri.the  Vatlcanf.  The  countenance  given  to 
letters  by  this  king  and  his  minifters  contributed  to  render 
learning  fafhionable  in  England :  Erafmus  fpeaks  with 
great  fatisfaclion  of  the  general  regard  paid  by  the  nobili- 
ty and  gentry  to  men  of  knowledge*.  It  is  needlefs  to  be 
particular  in  mentioning  the  writers  of  this  rei^n,  or  of 
the  preceding.  There  is  no  man  of  that  age  who  has  the 
leaf!  pretenfion  to  be  ranked  among  our  clafTics.  Sir  Tho- 
mas More,  though  he  wrote  in  Latin,  feems  to  come  the 
neareft  to  the  character  cf  a  clailical  author. 

*  Wood's  JJift.  &  Antia.  Ojcon.  lib.  i.   p.  24.C.  +  Jbid    zso 

t  Epift.  ad  BanHium.-     Alio  Epift.  p.  368.  T  ^' 
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CHAP.      XXXIV. 


EDWARD 


VI. 


of  the    regency- 
Hertford  proteclor 


-Innovations    in    the  regency 

-Reformation   completed Gar- 


-  oppofttion Foreign  affairs— Progrefs  of  the 

AJfaffmation  of  cardinal  Bea- 
■Battle  of 

Pinkey A    parliament Farther    progrefs    of  the 

reformation Affairs,  of  Scotland Young   queen  of 

Scots  fent  into  France Cabals  of  lord  Seymour- 


reformation  in  Scotland- 
ton Condutt  of  the  war  with  Scotland- 


Dudley  earl  of  Warwick A  parliament Attainder 

of  lord  Seymour His  execution Ecclejiajlical  af- 
fairs. 


TH  E  late  king,  by  the  regulations  which  he  impofed  CHAP- 
on  the  government  of  his  infant  fon,  as  well  as  by   xxxiv. 
the  limitations    of  the   fucceffion,  had  projected  to  reign   l""~v    J 
even  after  his  deceafe  ;  and  he  imagined  that  his  minitters,  stJ/o/the 
who  had  always  been  fo  obfequious  to  him  during  his  life- regency, 
rime,  would  never  afterwards  depart  from  the  plan  which  he 
had   traced   out   to   them.     He  fixed  the  majority  of  the 
prince   at   the    completion   of  his  eighteenth  year;  and  as 
Edward  was  then  only  a  few  months  paft  nine,  he  appoint- 
ed fixteen  executors ;  to  whom,    during  the  minority,  he 
eiitrutted  the  government  of  the  kingdom.     Their  names 
were,  Cranmcr,  archbifhop    of  Canterbury  ;  lord   Wrio- 
thefely,  chancellor;  lord  St.  John,  great  matter;  lord  Ruf- 
fel,  privy   feal ;  the    earl   of  Hertford,  chamberlain ;  vif- 
eount   Lifle,    admiral;    Tonftal,  bifhop   of  Durham ;   fir 
Anthony  Brown,  matter  of  horie;  fir  William  Paget,  fe- 
ry  of  ftate;    fir   Edward  North,    chancellor  of  the 
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CHAP  court  of  augmentations  ;  fir  Edw:ird  Montague,  chief  juf- 
XXXIV.   tjc~  0f  the  common    pleas ;  judge  Bromley,  fir  Anthony 
^—v—1  Denny,  and  fir  William  Herbert,  chief  gentlemen  of  the 
1^1'     brivy  chamber;  fir  Edward  Wotton,  treasurer  of  C 

Dr.  Wotton,  dean  of  Canterbury.  To  thefe  executors, 
with  whom  was  cntrufred  the  whole  regal  authority,  were 
appointed  twelve  councilors,  who  poffeflVd  no  immediate 
power,  and  could  only  affift  with  their  advice  when  any 
affair  was  bid  before  them.  The  council  was  compofed 
of  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  EfFex  ;  fir  Thomas  Cheyney, 
treafurer  of  the  houfehold  ;  fir  John  Gage,  comptroller ; 
fir  Anthony  Wingfield,  vice-chamberlain  j  fir  William 
Petre,  fecretary  of  thte  ;  fir  Richard  Rich,  "fir  John  Ba- 
ker, fir  Pv.lph  Sadler,  fir  Thomas  Seymour,  Sir  Richard 
Southwd,  and  fir  Edmund  Pcckham*.  The  ufua!  caprice 
of  Henry  appears  fomewhat  in  this  nomination  ;  while  he 
appointed  feveral  perfons  of  inferior  fhtion  among  the  ex- 
ecutors, and  gave  onlv  the  place  of  counfellor  to  a  perfon 
of  fuch  high  rank  as  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and  to  fir  Tho- 
mas Seymour,  the  king's  uncle. 
innovations  But  the  ftrffc  act  k  the  executors  and  counfellor^ 
in  the" re-  was  to.  depart  from  the  defoliation  of  the  late  king  in  a 
gency.        material  article".     No  fooner  were  they  met,  than  it  « 

fii g gefted,  that  the  government  would  lofe  its  dignity,  for 
want  of  fome  head,  who  might  reprefent  the  royal  majelty, 
who  might  receive  add  re  fifes' from  foreign  ambafladors,  to 
whom  d  if  patches  from  EngliJh  minifters  abroad  rr.ig;' 
.  apd  whofe  name  might  be  employed   in  all  o 
*r.nd '-p'rockirHations  :   And  as  "the   king's  v/ill  feeroed  t 
>oui  under  a .defecT:  in   this  particular,  it  w;  1  ne- 

ceflary  to  fupply  it,  by  chufing  a  prote&or  ;  who,  though 
he  fhouW  polLl's  all  the  exterior  fymbols  cf 

!  yet  be  bound,  in  every  act  of  power,  to 
opinion  of the  executors^.     This   propofal  was  very 
.able  to  chancellor  Wriothefely.     That  mr.gift.-a' 
q  of  an  iilive  fpirit  and  high  ambition,  found  himfelf, 
by  his  ofHce  entitled  to  the  firft  rank   in  the  regency 
;  ancl  as  he   knew  that   this  prelate  had  h 
lent  or  inclination  for  Hate  affairs,  he  hoped    that  the  di- 
iblic  bufinefs  would   of  courfe   devolve   in   ? 
ire,  upon  himfelf.     Ke 
pcf/J  of  chufing  a  protector;  and  represented  that  in- 
.'nngement  of  the  late  king's  w: 
being  corroborated  by  a&  of  parliament,  ou 
thing  to  be  a  law  to  them,  and  could  not  be 
the  lame  authority  which  had  eftabli$ied 

*  Strypc's  Memor.  vol.  ii.  p  t  T" 
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to  have  ftood  alone  in  the  oppofition.  The  executors  rnd 
counsellors  weremoilly  courtiers,  who  had  been  railed  by 
Henry's  favour,  not  men  of  high  birth  or  great  hereditary 
influence;  and  as  they  had  been  fufEciently  accu  domed  to  l^'' 
fubmiflion  during  the  reign  of  the  late  monarch,  and  had 
no  prctenfions  to  govern  the  nation  by  their  own  authori- 
ty, they  acquiefced  the  more  willingly  in  a  propofal  which 
foemed  calculated  for  preferving  public  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity. It  being  therefore  agreed  to  name  a  protedfcor,-  the  Hertford 
choice  fell  of  courfe  on  the  earl  of  Hertford,  who,  as  he  proteaor. 
was  the  king's  maternal  uncle,  was  ftrongly  interefled  in 
his  fifety ;  and,  poflefling  no  claims  to  inherit  the  crown, 
could  never  have  any  feparate  intereft,  which  might  lead 
him  to  endanger  Edward's  perfon  or  his  authority*.  The 
public  was  informed  by  proclamation  of  this  change  in 
the  adminiftration;  and  difpatches  were  fent  to  all  foreign 
courts  to  give  them  intimation  of  it.  All  thofe  who 
were  poffefled  of  any  o-fnee  refigned  their  firmer  cemmif- 
fions,  and  accepted  new  ones  in  the  name  of  the  young 
king.  The  bifhops  themfelves  were  conftrained  to  make 
a  like  fubmiflion.  Care  was  taken  to  infert  in  their  new 
commiffions,  that  they  held  their  offices  during  pieafuref : 
And  it  is  there  expreffly  affirmed,  that  all  manner  of  au- 
thority and  jurifdici'ion,  as  well  ecclefiallical  as  civil,  is 
derived  from  the  crown;};. 

:tors  in  their  next  meafure  fh  owed"  a  more  fub- 
miflive  deference  to  Henry's  will ;  becaufe  many  of  them 
i'ov.nd  their  account  in  it.  The  late  king  had  intended, 
before  his  death,   to  make  a  new  creation  of  nobility,  in 

/  the  place  of  thofe  peerages  which  had  fal- 
len by  former  attainders,  or  the  failure  of  iffue ;  and  that 
he  might  enable  the  new  peers  to  fupport  their  dignity,  he 
had  refolved,  either  to  beftow  eftates  on  them,  or  advance- 
then,  r  offices.  He  had  even  gone  fo  far  as  to  in- 
form them  of  this  resolution ;  and  in  his  will  he  charged 
tors  to  make  good  ell  his  promifcslj.     That  they 

n  his  intentions  in  the  mod  authentic  manner, 
V  illiain  Paget,  fir  Anthony  Denny,  and  fir  William  H 
her*,  10m  Henry  had  always  Converted  in  a  famili- 

ar manner,  were  called  before  the  hoard  of  regency;  and 
having  given  evidence  of  what  they  knew  concerning  the: 
kini:  bed  on,  and  the 

itors  proceeded  to  the  fulfilling  of  thefe  engagemen 
Hertford  was   created   duke  of  Someffet,  marefchal  and 
Vol.  III.  2  II 

*  Keylin,  Hill.  Rrf  f  C  nr.t*, 

vol.  ii.  p.  6  tn.  p.  141. 

um.  p.   141. 
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CHAP,  lord  treafurer ;  Wriothefely,  earl  of  Southampton ;  the  ear) 
XXXIV.  ofEflex,  marquis   of  Northampton;  vifcount   Lille,  earl 
<"""~>r-"J  of  Warwic;  fir  Thomas  Seymour,  iord  Seymour   of  Sud- 
i'th4Fcb.   ^ey»  an^   admiral j  fir   Richard  Rich,  fir  William    Wil, 
loughby,  fir  Edward  Sheffield,  accepted  the  title  of  baron*. 
Several  to  whom  the  fame  dignity  was  offered,  rcfufed  it  j 
becaufe  the  other  part  of  the  king's  promifes,  the  bellowing 
of  eftates  on  thefe  new  noblemen,  was  deferred  tiil  a  more 
convenient  opportunity.     Some  of  them  however,  as  alfo 
Somcrfet  the  protector,  were,  in  the  mean  time  endowed 
with  fpiritual   preferments,  deaneries  and  prebends.     For, 
among  many  other  invafions  of  ecclefiaftical  privileges  and 
property,  this  irregular  practice  of  beftowing  fpiritual  be- 
nefices on  laymen  began  now  to  prevail. 

The  earl  of  Southampton  had  always  been  engaged  in 
?n  oppofite  party  to  Somerfet;  and  it- was  not  likely  that 
factions,  which  had  fecretly  prevailed  even  during  the  ar- 
bitrary reign  of  Henry,  fhould  be  fupprelTed  in  the  weak 
adminiftration  that  ufually  attends  a  minority.  The  for- 
mer nobleman,  that  he  might  have  the  greater  leifure  for 
attending  to  public  bufinefs,  had,  of  himfelf  and  from  bis 
own  authority,  put  the  great  fe'al  in  commiilion,  and  had  em- 
powered four  lawyers,  Southwel,  Tregonel,  Oliver,  and 
Bellafis,  to  execute  in  his  abfence  the  office  of  chancellor. 
This  meafure  feemed  very  exceptionable;  and  the  more 
fo,  as  two  of  the  commiffioners  being  canonifts,  the  law- 
yers fufpected  that  by  this  nomination  the  chancellor  had 
intended  to  difcredit  the  common  law.  Complaints  were 
made  to  the  council ;  who,  influenced  by  the  protector, 
gladly  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to  deprefs  Southampton. 
They  confulted  the  judges  with  regard  to  fo  unufual  a  cafe, 
and  received  for  anfwer,  that  the  commiilion  was  illegal,, 
and  that  the  chancellor,  by  his  prefumption  in  granting  it, 
had  juftly  forfeited  the  great  feal,  and  was  even  liable  to 
punifhment.  The  council  fummoned  him  to  appear  be- 
fore them.  He  maintained,  that  he  held  his  office  by  the 
late  king's  will,  founded  on  an  act  of  parliament,  and  could 
notlofe  it  without  a  trial  in  parliament ;  that  if  the  commif- 
fion  which  he  had  granted  were  found  illegal,  it  might  be 
cancelled,  and  all  the  ill  confequences  of  it  be  eafily  reme- 
died ;  and  that  the  depriving  him  of  his  office  for  an  error 
of  this  nature,  was  a  precedent  by  which  any  other  inno- 
vation might  be  authorifed.  But  the  council,  notwith- 
ftanding  thefe  topics  of  defence,  declared  that  he  had  for- 
feited the  great  feal ;  that  a  fine  fhould  be  impofed  upon 
him ;  and  that  he  fhould  be  confined  to  his  own  houfe  du- 
ring pleafurcf. 

*  Stowe's  Anaals,  p-  51  f  Hollingfoed,  p.  975U 
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The  removal  of  Southampton  increafed  the  protector's  C  h  a  P- 
authority,  as  well  as  tended  to  fupprefs  faction  in  the  re-  XXxfV. 
gency;  yet  was  not  Sornerfet  contented  with  this  advan-  K~~?~y> 
tage :  His  ambition  carried  him  to  feek  frill  farther  ac- 
quifitions.  On  pretence  that  the  vote  of  the  executors, 
choofing  him  protector,  was  not  a  fufficient  foundation  for 
his  authority,  he  procured  a  patent  from  the  young  king, 
by  which  he  entirely  overturned  the  will  of  Harry  VIII.  I2  March- 
produced  a  total  revolution  in  the  government,  and  may 
fcem  even  to  have  fubverted  all  the  laws  of  the  kingdom. 
He  named  himfelf  protector  with  full  regal  power,  and 
appointed  a  council,  confining  of  all  the  former  counfellors, 
and  all  the  executors,  except  Sonthampton:  He  referved  a 
power  of  naming  any  other  counfellors  atpleafure:  And  he 
was  bound  to  confult  with  fuch  only  as  he  thought  proper. 
The  protector  and  his  council  were  likewife  empowered  to  act 
at  discretion,  and  to  execute  whatever  they  deemed  for  the 
public  fervice,  without  incurring  any  penalty  or  forfeiture 
from  any  law,  ftatute,  proclamation,  or  ordinance  whatfo- 
ever*.  Even  had  this  patent  been  more  moderate  in  its 
conceflions,  and  had  it  been  drawn  by  directions  from  the 
executors  appointed  by  Henry,  its  legality  might  iuftly  be 
queftioned ;  fince  it  feems  efiential  to  a  truit.  of  this  nature 
to  be  exercifed  by  the  perfons  entrufted,  and  not  to  admit 
of  a  delegation  to  others :  But  as  the  patent,  by  its  very 
tenor,  where  the  executors  are  not  fo  much  as  mentioned, 
appears  to  have  been  furreptitioufly  obtained  from  a  minor 
king,  the  protector/hip  of  Sornerfet  was  a  plain  ufurpation, 
which  it  is  impoffible  by  any  arguments  to  juftify.  The 
connivance,  however,  of  the  executors,  and  their  prefent 
acquiefcence  in  the  new  eftablifhment,  made  it  be  univer- 
sally fubmitted  to  ;  and  as  the  young  king  difcovered  an 
extreme  attachment  to  his  uncle,  who  was  alfo  in  the  main 
a  man  of  moderation  and  probity,  no  objections  were  made 
to  his  power  and  title.  All  men  of  fenfe  likewife,  who 
law  the  nation  divided  by  the  religious  zeal  of  the  oppofite 
fects,  deemed  it  the  more  neceflary  to  entruft  the  govern- 
ment to  one  perfon,  who  might  check  the  exorbitancies  of 
faction,  and  enfure  the  public  tranquillity.  And  though 
lbme  claufes  of  the  patent  feemed  to  imply  a  formal  fubver- 
fion  of  all  limited  government,  fo  little  jealoufy  was  then 
ufually  entertained  on  that  head,  that  no  exception  was 
ever  taken  at  bare  claims  or  pretentions  of  this  nature,  ad- 
vanced by  any  perfon  porTefTed  of  fovereign  power.  The 
actual  exercife  alone  of  arbitrary  adminiftration,  and  that 
in  many,  and  great,  and  flagrant,  and  unpopular  inftanees, 
was  able  fometimes  to  give  fome  umbrage  to  the  nation. 

*  Burnet,  vol.  ii.     Records,  No.  6. 
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The  extenfive  authority  and  imperious  character  of 
Henry  had  retained  the  parti  fans  cf  both  religions  in  fub- 
jeftion ;  but,  upon  his  demife,  the  hopes  of  the  protefrants, 
and  the  fears  of  the  catholics,  began  to  revive,  and  th* 
zeal  of  thefe  parties  produced  every  where  difputes  and 
animofities,  the  ufual  preludes  to  more  fatal  divifions» 
The  protector  had  long  been  regarded  as  a  fecret  partifan 
of  the  reformers  ;  and  being  now  freed  from  reitraint,  he 
fcrupled  not  to  difcover  his  intention  of  correcting  all  abu- 
(is  in  the  ancient  religion,  and  of  adopting  ftill  more  of  the 
proteftant  innovations.  He  took  care  that  all  perfons  en. 
trufted  with  the  king's  education  fhould  be  attached  to  the 
fiime  principles ;  and  as  the  young  prince  difcovered  a  zeal 
for  every  kind  cf  literature,  efpecially  the  theological,  far 
beyond  his  tender  years,  all  men  fore  fa  w,  in  thecourfebf 
his  reign,  the  total  abolition  of  the  catholic  faith  in  Eng,- 
land  ;  and  they  early  began  to  declare  themfelves  in  favour 
of  thole  tenets  which  were  likely  to  become  in  the  end  en- 
tirely prevalent.  After  Southampton's  fall,  few  members 
of  the  council  feemed  to  retain  any  attachment  to  the  Ro- 
mifh  communion  •,  and  moft  of  the  counfellors  appeared 
even  fanguine  in  forwarding  the  progrefs  of  the  reforma- 
tion. The  riches,  which  molt  of  them  had  acquired  from 
the  fpoils  of  the  clergy,  induced  them  to  widen  the  breach 
between  England  and  Rome  ;  and  by  eftablifhing  a  con* 
trariety  of  fpcculative  tenets,  as  well  as'of  difcipline  and 
worfhip,  to  render  a  coalition  with  the  mother  chure>- 
together  impracticable**  Their  capacity  alio,  the  chief 
fource  of  their  reforming  fpirit  was  excited  by  the  profpecrof 
pillaging  the  fecular,  as  they  had  already  done  the  regular 
clergy;  and  they  knew  that  while  any  fhare  of  the  old 
principles  remained,  or  any  regard  to  the  ecclefiaftics, 
they  could  never  hope  to  fucceed  in  that  enterprife. 

The  numerous  and  burthenfome  fuperftitions,  with 
which  the  Romifh  church  was  loaded,  had  thrown  many 
of  the  reformers,  by  the  fpirit  of  oppofition,  into  an  en- 
thufiaftic  ftrain  of  devotion ;  and  ail  rites,  ceremonies, 
pomp,  order,  and  exterior  obfervances,  were  zeaioufly  pro- 
scribed by  them  as  hindrances  to  their  fpiritual  contempla- 
tions, and  obfrructions  to  their  immediate  converle  with 
heaven.  Many  circumftances  concurred  to  inflame  this 
daring  fpirit ;  the  novelty  itfelf  of  their  doctrines,  the  tri- 
umph of  making  profelytes,  the  furious  perfecutjons  to 
which  they  were  expofed,  their  animohty  againfl  the  an* 
cient  tenets  and  practices,  and  the  neceffity  of  procuring 
fhe  concurrence  of  the  laity,  by  deprcffir.g  the  hierarchy, 

#  Goodwin's  Annals.     Heyiiiv 
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by  tendering  to  them  the  plunder  of  the  ecclefiaftics.  c  h  a  1'. 
Wherever  the  reformation  prevailed  over  theoppofition  of  XXXIV. 
civil  authority,  this  genius  of  religion  appeared  in  its  full   *     'v~~*1 
extent,  and  was  attended  with  confequences,  which,  tho' 
lei's  durable,  were,  for  fome  time,  not  lefs  dangerous  than 
thofe  which  were  connected  with  the  ancient  fuperflition. 
But  as  the  magifirate  took  the  lead  in  England,  the  tranfi- 
tion  was  more  gradual ;  much  of  the  ancient  religion  was 
frill  preferved ;  and  a  reafonable  degree  of  fuboi  dination  was 
retained    in    discipline,  as   well  a$  fome  pomp,  order,  and 
ceremony  in  public  worfliip. 

The  protector,  in  his  fchemes  for  advancing  the  refor- 
mation, had  always  recourfe  to  the  counfels  of  Cranmer, 
who,  being  a  man  of  moderation  and  prudence,  was  averfe 
to  all  violent  changes,  and  determined  to  bring  over  the 
people,  by  infenfible  innovations,  to  that  fyftem  of  doc- 
trines and  difcipline  which  he  deemed  the  moft  pure  and 
perfect.  He  probably  alio  forefaw  that  a  fyftem,  which 
carefully  avoided  the  extremes  of  reformation,  was  likely 
to  be  moft  lafling;  and  that  a  devotion  merely  fpiritualwas  f 

fitted   only   for  the  firft  fervours  of  a  new  feet,  and  upon 
the  relaxation  of  thefe  naturally  gave  place  to  the  inroads 
of  fuperflition.     He  feems,  therefore,  to  have  intended  the 
ifhment  of  a  hierarchy,  which,  being  fuited  to  a  great 
cttled  government,  might  fhmd  as  a  perpetual  barrier 
ift  Rome,  and  might  retain  the  reverence  of  the  neo^ 
pie,  even  after  their  enthuiiaftic  zeal   was   diniinifheo,  or 
entirely  evaporated. 

The  perfon  who  oppofed,  with  greatefl  authority,  any 
farther  advances  towards  reformation,  was  Gardiner  bi- 
ihop  of  Winchefter;  who,  though  he  had  not  obtained  a 
place  in  the  council  of  regency,  on  account  of  late  difgufls 
which  he  had  given  to  Henry,  was  entitled,  by  his  age, 
experience  and  capacity,  to  the  higheft  truft  and  confidence 
of  his  party.  This  prelate  ftill  continued  to  magnify  the  Gardiner** 
great  wifdom  and  learning  of  the  late  king,  which,  indeed,  °PP°fitl01v 
were  generally  and  fincerely  revered  by  the  nation  ;  and 
!  on  the  prudence  of  perfevering,  at  Ieaft  till  the 
young  king's  majority,  in  the  eccleilaflical  model  eftablifh- 
ed  by  that  great  monarch.  He  defended  the  ufe  of  images, 
which  were  now  openly  attacked  by  the  protectants ;  and 
he  reprefented  them  as  ferviceable  in  maintaining  a  fenfe 
of  religion  among  the  illiterate  multitude*.  Pie  even 
ted  to  write  an  apology  for  holy  water,  which  bifhop 
Ridley  had  decried  in  a  frrmon  ;  and  he  d  that, 

by  the   power  of  the  Almighty,  an 


*  Tor.,  - 
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chap,  inftrument  of  doing  good  ;  as  much  as  the  fhadow  of  St. 

£XXJV-   peter>  the  hem  of  Chrift's  garment,   or  the  fpittle  and 

~'~X~J  c^y  laid  upon  the  eyes  of  the  blind*.     Above  all,  he  in- 

547"      fifted  that  the  laws  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  the  confti- 

tution  ought  to  be  preferved  inviolate,  and  that  it  was 

dangerous  to  follow  the  will  of  the  fovercign,  in  oppofi- 

tion  to  an  ail  of  parliamentf . 

But  though  there  remained  at  that  time  in  England  an 
idea  of  laws  and  a  conftitution,  fufficient  at  leaft  to  furnifti 
a  topic  of  argument  to  fuch  as  were  difcontented  with  any 
immediate  exercife  of  authority,  this  plea  could  fcarcely  in 
the  prefent  cafe  be  maintained  with  any  plaufibility  by 
Gardiner.  An  act  of  parliament  had  inverted  the  crown 
with  a  legiflative  power;  and  royal  proclamations,  even 
during  a  minority,  were  armed  with  the  force  of  laws. 
The  protector,  finding  himfelf  fupported  by  this  ftatute, 
was  determined  to  employ  his  authority  in  favour  of  the 
reformers ;  and  having  fufpended,  during  the  interval,  the 
jurifdiction  of  the  bifhops,he  appointed  a  general  vifitation 
to  be  made  in  all  the  diocefes  of  EnglandJ.  The  viators 
confifted  of  a  mixture  of  clergy  and  laity,  and  had  fix  cir- 
cuits afligned  them.  The  chief  purport  of  their  inftruc- 
tions  was,  befides  correcting  immoralities  and  irregulari- 
ties in  the  clergy,  to  aboliih  the  ancient  fuperftitions,  and 
to  bring  the  dilcipline  and  worfhip  fomewhat  nearer  the 
practice  of  the  reformed  churches.  The  moderation  of 
Somerfet  and  Cranmer  is  apparent  in  the  conduct  of  this 
delicate  affair.  The  vifitors  were  enjoined  to  retain  for 
the  prefent,  all  images  which  had  not  been  abufed  to  idoli- 
try;  and  to  inftruct  the  people  not  to  defpife  fuch  ceremo- 
nies as  were  not  yet  abrogated,  but  only  to  beware  of  fome 
particular  fuperftitions,  fuch  as  the  fprinkling  of  their  beds 
with  holy  water,  and  the  ringing  of  bells,  or  ufing  of  con- 
iecrated  candles,  in  order  to  drive  away  the  devil||. 

*  But  nothing  required  more  the  correcting  hand  of  au- 

thority than  the  abufe  of  preaching,  which  was  now  gene- 
rally employed,  throughout  England,  in  defending  the  an- 
cient practices  and  fuperftitions.  The  court  of  augmenta- 
tion, in  order  to  eafe  the  exchequer  of  the  annuities  paid 
to  monks,  had  commonly  placed  them  in  the  vacant  church- 
es ;  and  thefe  men  were  led  by  intereft,  as  well  as  by  in- 
clination, to  fupport  thofe  principles  which  had  been  in- 
vented for  the  profit  of  the  clergy.  Orders  therefore 
were  given  to  reftrain  the  topics  of  their  fermons :  Twelve 
homilies  were  publifhed,  which  they  were  enjoined  to  read 

*  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  724.  f  Collier,  vol  ii.  p.  228.     Fox,  vol.  ii. 

%  "Mem.  Cranm.  p.  14.6,  147,  &c.  Jj  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  2S. 
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to  the  people  :  And  all  of  them  were  prohibited,  without  chap. 
exprefs  permiflion,  from  preaching  any  where  but  in  their  x- 
parifh  churches.     The   purpofe  of  this  injunction  was  to  *-""v"7"' 
throw  a  reftraint  on  the  catholic  divines;  while  the  pro- 
teftant,  by  the  grant  of  particular  licences,  fhould  be  al- 
lowed unbounded  liberty. 

.Bonner  made  fome  oppofition  to  thefe  mcafures  ;  but 
foon  after  retracted  and  acquiefcecl.  Gardiner  was  more 
high-fpirited  and  more  fteady.  He  reprefented  the  peril 
of  perpetual  innovations,  and  the  neceffity  of  adhering- to 
fome  fyftem.  "  'Tis  a  dangerous  thing,"  faid  he,  "  to 
ufe  too  much  freedom  in  refearches  of  this  kind.  If  you 
cut  the  old  canal,  the  water  is  apt  to  run  farther  than 
you  have  a  mind  to.  If  you  indulge  the  humour  of  no- 
velty, you  cannot  put  a  flop  to  people's  demands,  nor 
govern  their  indifcretions  at  pleafure.  For  my  part," 
faid  he,  on  another  occafion,  "  my  fole  concern  is,  to 
manage  the  third  and  laft  act  of  my  life  with  decency, 
and  to  make  a  handfome  exit  off  the  ftage.  Provided 
this  point  is  fecured,  I  am  not  folicitous  about  the  reft. 
I  am  already  by  nature  condemned  to  death  :  No  man 
can  give  me  a  pardon  from  this  fentence  ;  nor  fo  much 
as  procure  me  a  reprieve.  To  fpeak  my  mind,  and  to 
act  as  my  confcience  directs,  are  two  branches  of  liber- 
ty which  I  can  never  part  with.  Sincerity  in  fpeech, 
and  integrity  in  action,  are  entertaining  qualities :  They 
will  flick  by  a  man  when  every  thing  elfe  takes  its 
leave ;  and  I  muft  not  refign  them  upon  any  confidera- 
tion.  The  beft  on  it  is,  if  I  do  not  throw  them  away 
myfelf,  no  man  can  force  them  from  me:  But  if  I  give 
them  up,  then  I  am  ruined  by  myfelf,  and  deferve  to 
lofe  all  my  preferments*."  This  oppofition  of  Gardi- 
ner drew  on  him  the  indignation  of  the  council;  and  he 
was  fent  to  the  Fleet,  where  he  was  ufed  with  fome  fe- 
verity. 

One  of  the  chief  objections,  urged  by  Gardiner  againft 
the  new  homilies,  was,  that  they  defined,  with  the  moft 
metaphyfical  precifion,  the  doctrines  of  grace,  and  of  juf- 
tification  by  faith ;  points,  he  thought,  which  it  was  fu- 
perfluous  for  any  man  to  know  exactly,  and  which  certain- 
ly much  exceeded  the  comprehenfion  of  the  vulgar.  A 
famous  martyrologift  calls  Gardiner,  on  account  of  this 
opinion,  "  An  infenfible  afs,  and  one  that  had  no  feeling; 
"  of  God's  fpirit  in  the  matter  of  ju{tincationf."  The 
meaneft  protectant  imagined,  at   that  time,  that  he  had  z, 

*  Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  22$,  ei  Cantab.  Bi 
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CHAP,  full  comnrchennon  of  all   thofe  myftcrious  doctrines ;  and 

XXXIV.    he  heartily  defpifed  the  moft  learned  and  knowing  perfon 

*— -v— '  of  the  ancient  religion,  who  acknowledged  his  ignorance 

%s&-     .with  regard  to  them.     It   is   indeed   certain,  that  the  re - 

formers°were  very  fortunate  in  their  doctrine  of  juftifica- 

tion,  and  might  venture  to  foretel  its  fuccefs,  in  oppofition 

to  all  the  cefemonies,  fhows,  and  fupcrftitions  of  popery. 

-By.  exalting  Chrift  and  his   fufferings,  and  renouncing  all 

claim  to  independent  merit  in  ourfeivcs,  it  was  calculated 

to  become  popular,  and  coincided  with  thofe  principles  of 

panegyric  and  of  felf-abafement  which  generally  have  place 

in  religion. 

Tonstal  bifhop  of  Durham,  having,  as  well  as  Gar- 
diner, made  fome  oppofition  to  the  new  regulations,  was 
difmilled  the  council ;  but  no  farther  feverity  was,  for  the 
prefent,  exercifed  againft  him.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
moderation,  and  of  the  moft  unexceptionable  character  in 
the  kingdom, 
foreign  Thb  fame    religious  zeal   which    engaged  Somerfrt  to 

affairs.        promote  the  reformation  at  home,  led  him  to  carry  his  at- 
tention to   foreign   countries ;  where  the  intercfts  of  the 
protectants  were  now  cxpofed  to  the  moft  imminent  dan- 
ger.    The  Roman  pontiff,  with  much  reluctance,  and  af- 
.ter  long  delays,  had  at  laft  fummoned  a  general  council, 
which,  was   aiTembled  at  Trent,  and  was  employed,  both 
m  correcting,  the  abufes  of  the  church,  and  in  afcertaining 
her  doctrines.     The  emperor,  who  defired   to  reprefs  the 
power  of  the. court  of  Rome,  as  well  as   gain  over  the 
proteftants,  promoted  the   former  object  of  the  council ; 
the  pope,  who  found  his  own  greatnefs  fo  deeply  interefted, 
-defired  rather  to  employ  them  in  the  latter.      He  gave  in- 
structions  to  his   legates,  who  prefided  in  the  council,  w 
-protract  the  debates,  and  to  engage  the  theologians  in  ar- 
gument, and  altercation,  and  difpute  concerning  the  nice 
points  of  faith  canvafled  before  them :  A  policy  fo  eafy  to 
be  executed,  that  the  legates  foon  found  it  rather  neccflary 
tointerpofe,  in  order  to  appeafe  the  animofity  of  the  di- 
vines, and   bring  them   at  laft  to  fomc  decihon*.     The 
more  difficult  talk  for  the  legates  was,  to  mode; 
vert  the  zeal  of  the  council  for  reformation,  and  to  FfM 
the  ambition  of  the  prelates,  who  defired  to  exalt  the 
-copal  authority  on   the   ruins   of  the  fovereig 
Finding   this  'humour  become  prevalent,  the  i 
pretence  that  the  phsue  had  broken  out  at  Trent,  trans- 
ferred  of  a  fodden   the   council  to_E  .here  they 

»  Father  Pa'il,  lib.  a. 
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hoped  it  would    be  more  under  the  direction  of  his  holi- 

The  emperor,  no  lefs  than  the  pope,  had  learned    to 
make  religion  fubfervient  to  his  ambition  and  policy.     He      1547- 

refolved  to  employ  the  imputation  of  herefy  as  a  pre- 
t  nee  for  fubduing  the  proteftant  princes,  and  opprefling 
the  liberties  of  Germany  5  but  found  it  neeeftary  to  cover 
his  intentions  under  deep  artifice,  and  to  prevent  the  com- 
bination of  his  adverfaries.  He  feparated  the  palatine  and 
•lector  of  Brandenburgh  from  the  proteftant  confede- 
racy :  He  took  arms  againft  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and 
the  landgrave  of  Hefle  :  By  the  fortune  of  war,  he  made 
the  former  prifoner:  He  employed  treachery  and  prevari- 
cation againft  the  latter,  and  detained  him  captive,  by 
breaking  a  fafe-Conduct  which  he  had  granted  him.  He 
feemed  to  have  reached  the  uimmit  of  his  ambition;  and 
the  German  princes,  who  were  aftonifhed  with  his  fuc- 
cefs,  were  farther  difcouraged  by  the  intelligence  which 
they  had  received  of  the  death,  firft  of  Henry  VIII. 
then  of  Francis  I.  their  ufual  refources  in  every  cala- 
mity*. 

Henry  II.  who  fucceeded   to  the  crown  of  France, 

was  a  prince  of  vigour  and  abilities  ;  but  lefs  hafty  in  his 

refolution   than  Francis,  and  lefs  enflamed  with  rivalfhip 

and  animofity  againft  the  emperor  Charles.     Though  he 

fent  ambafladors  to  the  princes  of  the  Smalcaldic  League, 

and  promifed  them  protection,  he  was   unwilling,  in  the 

commencement  of  his   reign,  to  hurry  into  a  war  with  fo 

rt  a  power  as  that  of  the  emperor;  and  he  thought  that 

alliance  of  thofe  princes  was  a  fure  refource,  which  he 

could  at  any  time  lay  hold  off.     He  was  much  governed 

;e  duke  of  Guife  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine;  and 

ened  to  their  counfel,  in  chufing  rather  to  give  im- 

Ififtance  to  Scotland,  his  ancient  ally,  which,  even 

before  the  death   of  Henry   V  III.  had  loudly  claimed  the 

protection  of  the  French  monarchy. 

The  hatred  between  the  two  factions,  the  partifans  of  Progress  of 
the  ancient  and  thofe  of  the  new  religion,  became  every  th.e  re/orm« 

more  violent  in  Scotland ;  and  the  refolution  which  scothnd. 
the  cardinal  primate  had  taken,  to  employ  the  moft  ri 
rous  punifhments  againft  the  reformers,  brought  matters 
to  a  quick  decifion.  There  was  one  Wifhart,  a  gentle- 
man by  birth,  who  employed  himfelf  with  great  zeal  in 
preaching  againft  the  ancient  fuperititions,  and  began  to 
alarm  to.  the  clergy,  who  were  juftiy  terrified  with 
Vol.  III.  2  I 

f  Pert  Da:.  - 
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C  h  A  P-.  the  danger  of  fome  fatal  revolution  in  religion.  This  man 
xxxiV.  Was  celebrated  for  the  purity  of  bis  morals,  and  for  his  ex- 
v-^"v~— '  tenfive  learning :  But  thefe  praifes  cannot  be  much  clc- 
J547*  pended  on;  becaufe  we  know  that,  among  the  reformers, 
feverity  of  manners  fupplied  the  place  of  many  virtues  j 
and  the  age  was  in  general  fo  ignorant,  that  moft  of  the 
priefts  in  Scotland  imagined  the  New  Teftament  to  be  a 
compofition.of  Luther's,  and  affertcd  that  the  Old  alone 
was  the  word  of  God*.  But  however  the  cafe  may  have 
flood  with  regard  to  thofe  eftimable  qualities  afcribed  to 
WMhart,  he  was  ftrongly  poffeffed  with  the  defire  of  in- 
novation;  and  he  enjoyed  thofe  talents  which1  qualified 
him  for  becoming  a  popular  preacher,  and  for  feizing  the 
attention  and  affections  of  the  multitude.  The  magiftrates. 
of  Dundee,  where  he  exercifed"  his  miflion,  were  alarmed 
with  his  progrefs  5  and  being  unable  or  unwilling  to  treat 
him  with  rigour,  they  contented  themfelves  with  denying 
him  the  liberty  of  preaching,  and  with  difmifling  him  the 
bounds  of  their  jurifdiction.  Wiftiart,  moved  with  in- 
dignation that  they  had  dared  to  reject  him,  together  with' 
the  word  of  God,  menaced  them,  in  imitation  of  the  an- 
cient prophets,  with  fome  imminent  calamity;  and  he 
withdrew  to  the  weft  country,  where  he  daily  increafed 
the  number  of  his  profelytes.  Meanwhile  a  plague  broke 
out  in  Dundee  j  and  all  men  exclaimed,  that  the  town  had 
drawn  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  by  banifhing  the 
pious  preacher,  and  that  the  peftilence  would  never  ceafe, 
till  they  had  made  him  atonement  for  their  offence  againft 
him.  No  fooner  did  Wifhart  hear  of  this  change  in  their 
difpofition,  than  he  returned  to  them,  and  made  them  a 
new  tender  of  his  doctrine:  But  left  he  fhould  fpread  the 
contagion  by  bringing  multitudes  together,  he  erected  his 
pulpit  on  the  top  of  a  gate:  The  infected  ftood  within; 
the  others  without.  And  the  preacher  failed  not,  in  fuch 
a  fituation,  to  take  advantage  of  the  immediate  terrors  of 
the  people,  and  to  enforce  his  evangelical  miffionf . 

The  afliduity  and  fuccefs  ofWifhart  became  an  object 
of  attention  to  cardinal  Beaton ;  and  he  refolved,  by  the 
punifhment  of  fo  celebrated  a  preacher,  to  ftrike  a  terror 
into  all  other  innovators.  He  engaged  the  earl  of  Both- 
wel  to  arreft  him,  and  to  deliver  him  into  his  hands,  con- 
trary to  a  promife  given  by  Bothwel  to  that  unhappy  man; 
And  being  poffeffed  of  his  prey,  he  conducted  him  to  St, 
Andrew's,  where,  after  a  trial,  he  condemned  him  to  the 
flames  for  herefy.     Arran,  the  governor,  was  irrefolute  in 

*  See  note  [ P]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
+/  Knox's  Hift,  «f  Ret.  p.  44.     Sp  otfwood. 
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his   temper;  and  the   cardinal,  though  he  had  gained  himc  h  a  p. 

over  to  his  party,  found  that  he  would  not  concur  in  the  XXXIV. 

condemnation  and  execution  of  Wifhart.     He  determined,  **1""^' — * 

therefore,  without   the   aiiiltance   of  the    fecular   arm,  to      I: 

bring  that  heretic  to  puniihment ;  and  he  himfelf  beheld 

from  his   window  the  difmal  lpeclade.     Wifhart  fuffered 

with  the  ufual  patience;  but  could  not  forbear  remarking 

the  triumph  of  his  infulting  enemy.     He  foretold,  that,  in 

a  few  days,  he  fhould  in  the  very  fame  place  lie  as  low 

now  he  was  exalted  ah.  ofition   to  true  piety  and 

religion*. 

This  prophecy  was  probably  the   immediate  caufe   rifAflaffina- 
the  event  which  it  foretold.     The  difciplcs  of  this  martyr,  tiun.°*\ 
enraged  at  the  cruel  execution,  formed  aconfpiracy  againftt, 
the  cardinal;  and  having  aflbciated  to  them  Norman  L 
ly,  who  was  difgufted  on  account  of  fome  private  quarrel, 
they  conducted  their  enterprife  with  great  fecrecy  and  fuc- 
cefs.     Early    in  the   morning   they  entered  the  cardinaPs 
palace,  which  he  had  ftrongly  fortified;  and  though  they 
were  not  above  fixteen  perfons,  they  thrufi  out  a  hundred 
tradefmen  and  fifty  fervants,  whom  they  feized  feparately, 
before  any  fufpicion  arofe  of  their  intentions;  and  having 
fhut  the  gates,  they  proceeded  very  deliberately  to  exec 
their  purpofe   on    the  cardinal.     That  prelate    had  been 
alarmed  with  the   noife  which  he  heard  in  the  caftle;   and 
had  barricadoed  the  door  of  his  chamber  :  But  finding  t 
they   had   brought  fire   in  order   to  force  their  way,  . 
having  obtained,  as  is  believed,  a  promife  of  life,  h, 
ed  the  door  ;  and  reminding  them  that  he  was  a  prieft,  he 
conjured  them  to  fpare  him.     Two  of  the  aflaflins   rufhed 
upon  him  with  drawn  fwords  ;  but  a  third,  James  Mel 
more  calm  and  more  confiderate  in  villainy,  flopped  tl 
Career,  and  bade  them   reflect   that  this  facrifice  was  the 
work  and    judgment   of  God,  and  ought  to  be  executed 
with   becoming   deliberation  and  gravity.     Then  turning 
the  point  of  his  fword  towards  Beaton,  he  called  to  him, 
tl  Repent  thee,  thou  wicked  cardinal,  of  all   thy  fins   and  1 

"  iniquities*  efpecially  of  the  murder  of  Wifnart,  that 
" '  inftrument  of  God  for  the  converfion  of  thefe  lands  : 
"  it  is  hi  which  now  cries  vengeance  upon  thee : 

"  We  are  fent  by  God  to  inflict  the  deferved  punifhment. 
";  For  h.-re,  before  the  Almighty,  I  proteft,  that  it  is  riei- 
**  ther  hatred  of  thy  ]>erfon,  nor  love  cf  thy  riches,  nor 
"  fear  of  thy  power,  which  moves  me  to  feek  thy  dcr^h  : 
"  But  only  becaufe  thou  haft  been,  and  ft  ill  remaintfr, 
"  obflinate  enemy  to  Chrift  Jefus,  and  his   holy  gofjx 

"    *  Spotfv?dbdj  Buchanan. 
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CHAR  Having  fpolcen  thefe  words,  without  giving  Beaton  time 
XXXIV.  f0  finjfh   that  repentance  to  which   he   exhorted  him,  he 
u"""v"— "^  thruft  him  through  the  body;  and  the  cardinal  fell  dead  at 
J5+7'     his  feet*.     This   murder   was   executed   on   the  28th  of 
May   1546.      The   aflaflins,    being   reinforced   by   their 
friends,  to  the   number   of  a  hundred  and  forty  perfons, 
prepared  themfelves  for  the  defence  of  the  caftle,  and  fent 
a   meflenger   to  London,  craving  afliftance  from  Henry. 
That   prince,    though    Scotland    was    comprehended    in 
his   peace   with   France,    would   not  forego   the   oppor- 
tunity of  difturbing  the  government  of  that  rival  king- 
dom ;  and   he   promifed   to  take  them  under  his  protec- 
tion. 

It  was  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  Scotland,'  that  five 
Ihort  reigns  had  been  fucceflively  followed  by  as  many 
long  minorities;  and  the  execution  of  juflice  which  the 
prince  was  beginning  to  introduce,  had  been  continually 
interrupted  by  the  cabals,  factions,  and  animofities  of  the 
great.  But  befides  thefe  inveterate  and  ancient  evils,  a 
new  fource  of  diforder  had  arifen,  the  difputes  and  conten- 
tions of  theology,  which  were  fufficient  todifturb  the  moft 
fettled  government ;  and  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  who 
.  was  poftefTed  of  abilities  and  vigour,  feemed  much  to  weak- 

en the  hands  of  the  adminiftration.     But  the  queen-dowa- 
ger was  a  woman  of  uncommon   talents  and   virtue;  and 
fhe  did  as  much  to  fupport  the  government,  and  fupply  the 
weaknefs  of  Arran  the  governor,  as  could  be  expected  in 
her  fituation. 
Coiduft  of      The  protector   of  England,  as    foon   as  the  ftatc  was 
the  war  with  brought  to  -fome   compofure,  made   preparations  for  war 
Scotland.     ^^  §C8&»rtdj  and  he  was  determined  to  execute,  if  pof- 
fible,  that  project,  of  uniting  the  two  kingdoms  by  mar- 
riage, on  which  the  late  king  had  been  fo  intent,  and  which 
be  had  recommended  with  his  dying  breath  to  his  execu- 
tors.    He  levied  an  army  of  18,000  men,  and  equipped  a 
fleet  of  fixty  fail,  one  half  of  which  were  (hips  of  war, 
the   other   laden   with   provifions   and   ammunition.     He 
gave  the  command  of  the  fleet  to  lord  Clinton:  He  him- 
felf  marched  at  the  head  of  the  army,  attended  by  the  carl 
\    of  Warwic.     Thefe  hoftile  meafures  were  covered  with  a 

■   The  famous  Scorch  re/brmer,  JohnKnojc,  calls  Jam e  65.  a 

that  in  tjfte  firft  margin 

editors  retrenched  them.     Knox  himielf  h.;d  n  murder  ot  Bea- 

ton ;   but  he  arterw.trds  joined  t he   afftflm;,  and  afliiled  them  in  holding  oat 
the  caftle.     See  Keith's  Hilt  of  the  Rd".  of  Scotland,  p.  43. 
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pretence  of  revenging  fome  depredations  committed  by  the  c  h  a  P- 
borderers  ;  but  beikles  that  Somerftt  revived  the  ancient    XXXIV. 
claim  of  the  fuperiority  of  the  Englifh  crown  over  that  of  ^— v-— ' 
Scotland,  he  refuted  to  enter  into  negotiation"  on  any  other      I557' 
condition  than  the  marriage  of  the  young  queen  with  Ed- 
ward. 

The  protector,  before  he  opened  the  campaign,  pub- 
limed  a  manifefto,  in  which  he  enforced  all  the  arguments 
for  that  rneafure.  He  faid,  that  nature  feemed  originally 
to  have  intended  this  ifland  for  one  empire;  and  having 
cut  it  off  from  all  communication  with  foreign  ftates,  and 
guarded  it  by  the  ocean,  me  had  pointed  out  to  the  inha- 
bitants the  road  tohappinefs  and  to  fecurity:  That  the  ecu- 
cation  and  cuftoms  of  the  people  concurred  with  nature ; 
and  by  giving  them  the  fame  language,  and  laws,  and 
manners,  had  invited  them  to  a  thorough  union  and  coali- 
tion :  That  fortune  had  at  laft  removed  all  ohftacles,  and 
had  prepared  an  expedient  by  which  they  might  become 
one  people,  without  leaving  any  place  for  that  jealoufy, 
cither  of  honour  or  of  interefts,  to  which  rival  nations  are 
naturally  expofed  :  That  the  crown  of  Scotland  bad  d 
volved  on  a  female ;  that  of  England  on  a  male  ;  and  hap- 
pily the  two  fovereigns,  as  of  a  rank,  were  alio  of  an  age 
the  moft  fuitablc  to  each  other:  That  the  hoftile  difpofi- 
tions  which  prevailed  between  the  nations,  and  which 
arofe  from  paft  injuries,  would  ioon  be  extinguished,  after 
a  long  and  fecure  peace  had  eftablifhed  confidence  between 
them :  That  the  memory  of  former  miferies,  which  at 
prefent  inflamed  their  mutual  animohty,  would  then  ferve 
only  to  make  them  cherifh,  with  more  paffion,  a  ftate  of 
happinefs  and  tranquillity  (o  long  unknown  to  their-  ances- 
tors: That  when  hoftilities  had  ceafed  between  the  king- 
doms, the  Scottifh  nobility,  who  were  at  prefent  obliged 
to  remain  perpetually  in  a  warlike  pofture,  would  learn  to 
cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  would  foften  their  minds 
to  a  love  of  domeftic  order  and  obedience:  That  as  this 
fituation  was  definable  to  both  kingdoms,  fo  particularly  to 
Scotland,  which  had  been  expofed  to  the  greateft  miferics 
from  interline  and  foreign  wars,  and  faw  herfelf  every 
moment  in  danger  of  lofing  her  independency,  by  the  ef- 
forts of  a  richer  and  more  powerful  people  :  That  though 
England  had  claims  of  fuperiority,  fhe  was  willing  to  rc- 
fign  every  pretenfion  for  the  fake  of  future  peace,  and  de- 
fired  an  union,  which  would  be  the  more  fecure,  as  it 
would  be  concluded  on  terms  entirely  equal:  And  that 
befides  all  thefe  motives,  pofitive  engagements  had  been 
taken  for  completing  this  alliance  j  and  the  honour  and  good 
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CHAP,  faith  of  the  nation  were  pledged  to  fulfil  what  her  intereft 
XXXIV.  and  fafety  fo  loudly  demanded*. 

K-*^'~~*  Somerset  foon  perceived  that  thefe  rcmonftrances 
,W7"  would  have  no  influence  ;  and  that  the  queen  dowager's 
attachment  to  France. and  to  the  catholic  religion,  would 
render  ineffectual  all  negotiations  for  the  intended  marri- 
age. He  found  himfelf,  therefore,  obliged  to  try  the  force 
of  arms,  and  to  conftrain  the  Scots  by  neceffity  to  fubmit 
to  a  meafure,  for  which  they  feemed  to  have  entertained 

%i  Sept.  the  moft  incurable  averfion.  He  patted  the  borders  at 
Berwic,  and  advanced  towards  Edinburgh,  without  meet- 
ing any  refiftance  for  fome  days,  except  from  fome  fmail 
cailles  which  he  obliged  to  furrender  at  difcretion.  The 
protector  intended  to  have  punifhed  the  governor  and  gar- 
rifon  of  one  of  thefe  caftks  for  their  temerity  in  refitting 
iuch  unequal  force  :  But  they  eluded  bis  anger  by  afking 
only  a  few  hours'  refpite,  till  they  fhould  prepare  themfclves 
for  death ;  after  which  they  found  his  ears  more  open  to 
^r         their  applications  for  mercyf. 

The  governor  of  Scotland  had  fummoned  together  the 
whole  force  of  the  kingdom ;  and  his  army,  double  in 
number  to  that  of  the  Engiifh,  had  taken  poft  on  advan- 
tageous ground,  guarded  by  the  banks  of  the  Efke,  about 
four  miles  from  Edinburgh.  The  Engliih  came  within 
fight  of  them  at  Fafide  ;  and  after  a  fkirmifh  between  the 
horie,  where  the  Scots  were  worfted,  and  lord  Hume  dan- 
geroufly  wounded,  Somerfet  prepared  himfelf  for  a  more 
deciftve  action.  But  having  taken  a  view  of  the  Scottifli 
camp  with  the  earl  of  Warwic,  he  found  it  difficult  to 
make  an  attempt  upon  it  with  any  probability  of  fuccefs. 
He  wroter  therefore,  another  letter  to  Arran;  and  offered 
to  evacuate  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  to  repair  all  the  da- 
mages which  he  had  committed,  provided  the  Scots  would 
ftipulate  not  to  contract  the  queen  to  any  foreign  prince, 
but  to  detain  her  at  home  till  (he  reached  the  age  of  chufing 
a  hufband  for  herfelf.  So  moderate  a  demand  was  rejected 
by  the  Scots  merely  on  account  of  its  moderation  ;  and  it 
made  them  imagine  that  the  protector  mud  either  be  re- 
duced to  great  diftrefs,  or  be  influenced  by  fear,  that  he 
was  now  contented  to  abate  fo  much  of  his  former  preten- 
fions.  Inflamed  alfo  by  their  priefts,  who  had  come  to  the 
camp  in  great  numbers,  they  believed  that  the  Engiifh 
were  deteftable  heretics,  abhorred  of  God,  and  expofed  to 
divine  vengeance;  and  that  no  fuccefs  could  ever  crown 
their  arms.     They  were   confirmed  in  this  fond  conceit 

*  Sir  John  Haywood  in  Kennet,  p.  Z79.     Heylin,  p.  4*. 
t  Haywood.     HKten. 
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when  they  faw  the  protestor  change  his  ground,  and  move  Chap. 
towards  the  Tea  ;  nor  did  thev  any  longer  doubt  that  he  in-  xxxiv. 
tended  to  embark  his  army,  and  make  his  efcape  on  board      ~^,~# 
his  fhips,  which  at  that  very  time  moved  into  the  bay  op- 
pofite  to  him*.     Determined,  therefore,  to  cut  off  his  re- 
treat, they  quitted  their  camp  ;  and  palling  the  river  Efke, 
advanced  into  the  plain.     They  were  divided  into  three  bo- 
dies:  Angus  commanded  the  vanguard;  Arran  the  main  10th Sept. 
body ;  Huntley  the  rear :  Their  cavalry  confided  only  of 
light  horfe,  which  were  placed  on  their  left  flank,  ftrengrh- 
ened  by  forrte  lrifh  archers,  whom  Argyle  had  brought  over 
for  this  fervice. 

Somerset  was  much  pleafed  when  he  faw  this  move- 
ment of  the  Scottifh  army;  and  as  the  Englifh  had  ufually 
been  fuperior  in  pitched  battles,  he  conceived  great  hopes 
of  fuccefs.  He  ranged  his  van  on  the  left,  farther!  from 
the  fea  ;  and  ordered  them  to  remain  on  the  high  grounds 
on  which  he  placed  them,  till  the  enemy  fhould  approach  : 
He  placed  his  main  battle  and  his  rear  towards  the  right ;  The  ba»le 
and  beyond  the  van  he  ported  lord  Grey  at  the  head  of  the 
men  at  arms,  and  ordered  him  to  take  the  Scottifh  van  in 
flank,  but  not  till  they  fhould  be  engaged  in  clofe  fight  with 
the  van  of  the  Englifh. 

While  the  Scots  were  advancing  on  the  plain,  they 
were  galled  with  the  artillery  from  the  Englifh  mips  :  The 
eldeft  fon  of  lord  Graham  was  killed  :  The  lrifh  archers 
were  thrown  into  diforder  ;  and  even  the  other  troops  be- 
gan to  ftagger  :  When  lord  Grey,  perceiving  their  fiftrc- 
tion,  neglected  his  orders,  left  his  ground,  and  at  the  head 
of  his  heavy-armed  horfe,  made  an  attack  on  the  Scottifh 
infantry,  in  hopes  of  gaining  all  the  honour  of  the  victory. 
On  advancing,  he  found  a  {lough  and  ditch  in  his  \v.:y ; 
and  behind  were  ranged  the  enemy  armed  with  fpears,  arid  . 
the  field  on  which  they  flood  was  fallow  ground,  broken 
with  crofs  their  front,  and  disordered  the 

movements  of  the  Englifh  cavalry.  From  all  thefe  acci- 
dents, the  fhock  of  this  body  of  horfe  was  feeble  and  irre- 
gular ;  and  as  they  were  received  on  the  points  of  the 
Scottifh  fpears,  which  were  longer  than  the  lances  of  the 
Englifh  horfrmen,  they  were  in  a  moment  pierced,  over- 
thrown, and  (lifcomfutvi.  Grey  himfrlf  was  dangers 
wounded:   tio  jur,  £>n  of  the  pi 

had    his  horfe   kii!  .    him:  The  ftandard  v 

being   taken  :     And    had    the   Scots   poflefled    any    r 
could   have  pi 

• 
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CHAP,  the  -whole  Engllfh  army  had  been  expofed  to  greafdan- 

The  prote&or,  meanwhile,  affifted  by  fir  Ralph  Sadler 
and  fir  Ralph  Vane,  employed  himfelf  with  diligence  and 
fuccefs  in  rallying  the  cavalry.  Warwic  fhowed  great 
prefence  of  mind  in  maintaining  the  ranks  of  the  font,  on 
which  the  horfe  had  recoiled  :  He  made  fir  Peter  Meutas 
advance,  captain  of  the  foot  harquebufiers,  and  fir  Peter 
Gamboa,  captain  of  fome  Italian  and  Spanifh  harquebufiers 
on  horfeback;  and  ordered  them  to  ply  tire  Scottifh  infantry 
with  their  fhot.  They  marched  to  the  flough,  and  dif- 
charged  their  pieces  full  in  the  face  of  the  enemy :  The 
ihips  galled  them  from  the  flank :  The  artillery,  planted  on 
a  height,  infefted  them  from  the  front :  The  Englifh  arch- 
ers poured  in  a  fhower  of  arrows  upon  them  :  And  the 
van-guard,  defcending  from  the  hill,  advanced  leifurely, 
and  in  good  order,  towards  them.  Difmayed  with  all  thefe- 
circumftances,  the  Scottifh  van  began  to  retreat :  The  re- 
treat foon  changed  into  a  flight,  which  was  begun  hy  the 
Irifh  archers.  The  panic  of  the  van  communicated  itfelf 
to  the  main  body,  and  pafling  thence  to  the  rear,  rendered 
the  whole  field  a  fcene  of  confufion,  terror,  flight,  and 
confirmation.  The  Englifh  army  perceived  from  the 
heights  the  condition  of  the  Scots,  and  began  the  purfuit 
with  loud  fhouts  and  acclamations,  which  added  ftill  more 
to  the  difmay  of  the  vanquifhed.  The  horfe  in  particular, 
eager  to  revenge  the  affront  which  they  had  received  in  the 
beginning  of  the  day,  did  the  moft  bloody  execution  on 
the  flying  enemy ;  and  from  the  field  of  battle  to  Edin- 
burgh, for  the  fpace  of  five  miles,  the  whole  gro*und  was 
ftrewed  with  dead  bodies.  The  priefts  above  all,  and  the 
monks,  received  no  quarter;  and  the  Englifh  made  fport 
of  flaughtering  men  who,  from  their  extreme  zeal  and  ani- 
mofity,  had  engaged  in  an  enterprife  fo  ill  befitting  their 
profeffion.  Few  victories  have  been  more  decifive,  or 
gained  with  fmaller  lofs  to  the  conquerors.  There  fell  not 
two  hundred  of  the  Englifh  ;  and,  according  to  the  moft 
moderate  computation,  there  perifhed  above  ten  thoufand  of 
the  Scots.  About  fifteen  hundred  were  taken  prifon- 
ers.  This  action  was  called  the  battle  of  Pinkcy, 
from  a  nobleman's  feat  of  that  name  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

The  queen-dowager  and  Arran  fled  to  Stirling,  and 
were  fcarcely  able  to  colled!  fuch  a  body  of  forces  as  could 
check  the  incurfions  of  fmall  parties  of  the  Englifh.  About 
the  fame  time  the  earl  of  Lenox  and  lord  Wharton  entered 

«  Patten.     HoltfUglhed,  p.  986. 
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weft   marches,  at.  the  bead  of  live  thoutiy 
after  taking  and  plundering  Annan}  they  fpread  de\ 
over  all  the  neighbouri  .     Had"  "~" ~v~7~* 

mtages,  h  have  imp 

on  the  Scottifh  nation  :  But  he  i 
return  to  he  heard  fome 

,o  admiral,  were  carrying  on  cab 
thority.     Having  taken  the  cartles  of 
Dunglafs,    Ey  mouth,  Faftcaftle,  Roxborough,    arid   fome 
other  fmall  places;  and    having  received  the  fubmiffion  of 
counties   on   the    borders,  he  retired  from   Scotland. 
The  fleet    beiides    dellroying   all  the  Hupping   along   the 
coalt,  took  Broughty  in   the    Frith  of  Tay :  and   hav  i 
fortified    it,  they  there  left  a  garrifon.    Arran  defired  leave 
id  cornmiilioners  in  order  to  treat  of  a  peace;  and  So- 
;C,  having   appointed  Berwic  for   the  place  of  confer- 
ence, left  "vVarwic  with   full  powers  to  negotiate :  But  no 
commiflioners  from  Scotland   ever   appeared.     The  over- 
ture of  the  Scots  was  an  artifice  to  gain  time  till  fuccours 
fhould  arrive  from  France. 

The  protector,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  fummoned  a  4th  Nov. 
parliament:  And  being  fomewhat  elated  with  his  fuccefs 
it  the  Scots,  he  procured  from  his  nephew  a  patent, 
a  to  fit  on  the  throne,  upon  a  ftool  or  bench 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  king,  and  to  enjoy  the  fame  ho- 
nours and  privileges  that  had  ufually  been  poiTeifed  by  any 
prince  of  the  blood,  or  uncle  of  the  kings  of  England.  la 
this  patent  the  king  employed  his  difpenfmg  power,  by 
letting  afide  the  itatute  of  precedency  enacted  during  the 
for::  ' .     But  if  Somerfet  gave  offence  by  afTuming  A  pari;a_ 

too  much  itate,  he  deferves  great  praiie  on  account  of  the  men^ 

d  this  feffion,  by  which  the  rigour  of  former  fta?" 
tutes  was  much  mitigated,  and  fome  fecurity  given  to   the 
the   coulHtution.      All    laws  v.  aled 

whi  led  the  crime  of  treafon  beyond   the  flatute  of 

the  twenty-firth  of  Edward  III.  J;  all  laws  enacted  during 
the  late  reign  extending  the  crime  of  felony;  all  the  fui- 
mer  aid  Lollardy  or  herefy,  together  with  the  fta- 

tute  ;dcles.     None  were    to   be    accufed  for 

but  within  a  month  after  they   were   fpoken.     By 
•r"  tiie  molt  rigorous  laws  that    . 
had  paiTed    in   England  were   annulled;  and  fome   dawn, 
.  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  began  to  appear   to  the 
de.     Herefy,  ho.vever,  was  {till  a  capital  crime  by  the 
2  K 
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common  lav/,  and  was  fubje&ed  to  the  penalty  of  burning. 
Only  there  remained  no  precife  ftanditrd  by  which  that 
crime  could  be  defined  or  determined :  A  circumftance 
which  might  either  be  advantageous  or  hurtful  to  public 
fecuritv,  according  to  the  difpontion  of  the  judge?. 

A  repeal  alfo  pailcd  of  that  lav/,  the  deftru&ion  cf  all 
laws,  by  which  the  king's  proclamation  was  made  of  equal 
force  with  a  ftatute*.  That  other  law  likewifc  was  miti- 
gated, by  which  the  king  was  empowered  to  annul  every 
ftatute  pafTed  before  the  four  and  twentieth  year  of  his 
age:  He  could  prevent  their  future  execution;  but  could 
not  recal  any  paft  effects  which  had  enfued  from  themf. 

It  was  alfo  enacted,  That  all  who  denied  the  king's  fu- 
premacy,  or  afferted  the  pope'?,  mould  for  the  firft  offence 
forfeit  their  goods  and  chattels,  and  fuffer  imprifonmenJ: 
during  pleafure ;  for  the  fecond  offence  fhould  incur  the 
penalty  of  a  praemunire  ;  and  for  the  third  be  attainted  of 
treafon.  But  if  any,  after  the  firft  of  March  enfuing,  en- 
deavoured, by  writing,  printing,  or  any  overt  acl  or  deed, 
to  deprive  the  king  of  his  eftate  or  titles,  particularly  of 
his  fupremacy,  or  to  confer,  them  on  any  other,  he  was  to 
be  adjudged  guilty  of  treafon.  If  any  of  the  heirs  of  the 
crown  fhould  ufurp  upon  another,  or  endeavour  to  break 
the  order  of  fucceflion,  it  was  declared  treafon  in  them, 
their  aiders  and  abettors.  Thefe  were  the  moft  confidera- 
ble  ads  palled  during  this  feffion.  The  members  in  gene- 
ral discovered  a  very  paflive  difpofition  with  regard  to  reli- 
gion :  Some  few  appeared  zealous  for  the  reformation  : 
Others  fccretly  harboured  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  the  catho- 
lic faith:  But  the  greater  part  appeared  willingly  to  take 
any  impreffion  which  they  mould  receive  from  intereft, 
authority,  or  the  reigning  fafliionj. 

The  convocation  met  at  the  fame  time  with  the  parlia- 
ment ;  and  as  it  was  found  that  their  debates  were  at  firft 
cramped  by  the  rigorous  ftatute  of  the  fix  articles,  the 
kin"-  granted  them  a  difpenfation  from  that  law,  before  it 
was  repealed  by  parliament || .  The  lower  houfe  of  convo- 
cation applied  to  have  liberty  of  fitting  with  the  commons 
in  parliament;  or  if  this  privilege  were  refufed  them, 
which  they  claimed  as  their  ancient  right,  they  defired  that 
no  law  regarding  religion  might  pafs  in  parliament  without 
their  confent  and  approbation.  But  the  principles  which 
now  prevailed  were  more  favourable  to  the  civil  than  to 
the  ecclefiaftical  power ;  and  this  demand  of  the  convoca- 
tion was  rejected. 

*    i  Id-v.  VI.  c.  z.  f  Ibi.!. 
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The  protector  had   a/Ten  ted  to  the  repesl  of  that   law  c }'■ 
which  gave  the  king's  proclamations  the  authority  of  ffa-   f~    _^ 
tutes;  but  he  did  not   intend  to  renounce  that  arbitrary  or      i;;  ; 
difcretionary  exercife  of  power,  in  ifTuing    proclamations, 
whrch  had  ever   been  afTuned  by  the  crown,  and  which  it 
is  difficult  to  diftinguiih    exactly  from  a    full    legi dative 
power.     He  even  continued  to  exert  this  authority  in  fome  Farther 
particulars,  which  were  then  regarded  as  the  mod  momen-.  progrefsof 
tous.     Orders  were  iflued  by  council,  that  candles  fhould  *;  V\' 
no  longer  be    carried  about  on   Candlemas-day,  afnes   on 
-wednefday,  palms  on  Palm-funday*.     Thefe  were  an- 
c:  :it  religious  practices,  now  termed  fuperftitions ;  though 
it   is  fortunate  for  mankind  when    fuperftition  happens   to 
take  a  direction  fo  innocent  and   inorFenfive.     The  fevere 
which  naturally  attends  all  reformers,  prompted 
likewife  the  council  to  abolifh   fome  gay  and  fhowy  cere- 
,rhich  belonged  to  the  ancient  religionf. 
An  order  was  alfo  ifTued  by   council  for  the  removal  of 
all  i;nages  from   the  churches  :   An    innovation  which  was 
much  defired  by  the  reformers,  and  which  alone,  with  re- 
gard to  the  populace,  amounted  almoft  to  a  total  change  of 
the  eilablifhe  !  ';.     An  attempt   had    been  made  to 

ite  the  u(i  ;es  from   their  abufe  the  reverence 

from  the  worlhip  of  them ;  but   the  execution  of  this  de- 
was   found,  upon   trial,  very  difficult,  if  not   wholly 
.flicable. 
As  private  maffes  were  abolifhed  by  law,  it  became  ne- 
•y  to  compofe   a    new   communion-fervice,  and  the 
council  went  fo  far,  in  the  preface  which  the.  1  to 

this  work,  as  to  leave  the  practice  of  auricular  confeifion 
wholly    indifFerer:t||.     This    was   a  prelude  to   the  entire 
;ion  of  that  invention,  one  of  the  moft  powerful   en- 
s  that  ever  was  contrived  for  degrading  the  laity,  and 
giving  their  fpiritu.il  guides  an  entire  afcendant  over  th 

it  may  juftly  be  faid,  that  though  the    prielt's  abfolu- 
tion,    which   attends  confeiTion,  imewhat   to 

weak  minds  from  the  immeu.  ;?  of  fuperfrit: 

ror,  it  operates  only  b\  iition    itl" 

a  more  violent  rehpfe  into 

disorders. 

The  people  w  diftracted  by 

the  oppofite  opinions  of  their  preachers;  and  as  they  w 

totally  unable  to  judge  of  tr  is   advanced    on  either 

.  and  natu  rded  every   thing  which  they  heard 

at  church  as  of  equal  authority,  a  great  confufion  and  fluc- 

*  Burnet,  vol   :i.  p.  50.  Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  241.  Heylin,  p.  55. 
f  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  241. 
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chap,  tuation  rcfulted  from  this  uncertainty.  The  council  had 
xxxiv.  fjrft  endeavoured  to  remedy  the  inconvenience,  by  laying 
V~TJ  fome  reftraints  on  preaching;  but  finding  this  expedient 
ineffectual,  they  impofed  a  total  filence  on  the  preachers, 
and  thereby  put  an  end  at  once  to  all  the  polemics  of  the 
pulpit*.  By  the  nature  of  things,  this  reftraint  could 
only  be  temporary,  ^or  in  proportion  as  the  ceremonies 
of  public  worfhip,  its  fhews  and  exterior  obfervances, 
were  retrenched  by  the  reformers,  the  people  were  inclin- 
ed to  contract  a  ftronger  attachment  to  fermons,  whence 
alone  they  received  any  occupation  or  amufement.  The 
ancient  religion,  by  giving  its  votaries  fomething  to  do, 
freed  them  from  the  trouble  of  thinking  :  Sermons  were 
delivered  only  in  the  principal  churches,  and  at  fome  par- 
ticular fafts  and  feftivals:  And  the  practice  of  haranguing 
the  populace,  which,  if  abufed,  is  fo  powerful  an  incite- 
ment to  faction  and  (edition,  had  much  lefs  fcope  and  in- 
fluence during  thofe  ages. 
Affairs  of  The  greater  progrels  was  made  towards  a  reformation 
Scotland.  jn  £ng]anjj  the  farther  did  the  protector  find  himfelf  from 
all  profpect  of  completing  the  union  with  Scotland;  and 
the  queen-dowager,  as  well  as  the  clergy,  became  the 
more  averfe  to  all  alliance  with  a  nation  which  had  fo  far 
departed  from  all  ancient  principles.  Somerfet,  having 
taken  the  town  of  Haddington,  had  ordered  it  to  be  ftrong- 
ly  garrifoned  and  fortified  by  lord  Grey:  He  alfo  erected 
fome  fortifications  at  Lauder :  And  he  hoped  that  thefe 
two  places,  together  with  Broughty  and  fome  fmaller 
.itrefTes  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Englifh,  would 
fe'rve  a$  a  curb  on  Scotland,  and  would  give  him  accefs  in- 
to the  heart  of  the  country. 

Arran,  being  difappointed  in  fome  attempts  on 
Broughty,  relied  chiefly  on  the  fuccours  expected  from 
France  for  the  recovery  of  thefe  places  ;  and  they  arrived 
at  taft  in  the  Frith,  to  the  number  of  fix  thoufand  men, 
half  of  them  Germans.  They  were  commanded  by  Defie, 
and  under  him  by  Andelot,  Strozzi,  Meilleraye,  and 
count  Rhingrave.  The  Scots  were  at  that  time  fo  funk 
by  their  misfortunes,  that  five  hundred  Englifh  horfe  were 
able  to  ravage  the  -  whole  country  without  refinance,  and 
make  inroads  to  the  gates  of  the  capitalf :  But  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  French  fuccours,  they  collected  more  cou- 
rage ;  and  having  joined  DefTe  with  a  confiderable  rein- 
forcement, they  laid  fiege  to  Haddington^,  i  his  was  an 
undertaking  for  which  they  were  by  themfelves  totally  un- 

*  Fuller,  Heylin,  Eurnet.  f    Beague,  Hi*,  of  the  Campagnes 
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fit  ;  and,  even  with  the  affiftance  of  the  French,  they  pla-  Chap. 
ccd  their  chief  hopes  of  fuccefs   in  ftarving  the  garrifon.   XXXI  v. 
After   fome  vain  attempts  to  take   the  place  by   a  regular  v     W~~J 
fiege,the  blockade  was  formed,  and  the  garrifon  was  repulfcd      *5  4" 
with   lofs   in  piveral   fallies   which   they  made  upon   the 
befiegers. 

The  hoftile  attempts  which  tha  late  king  and  the  pro- 
tector had  made  againft  Scotland  not  being  ftcady,  regular, 
nor  pufhed  to  the  lair,  extremity,  had  ferved  only  to  irritate 
the  nation,  and  to  infpire  them  with  the  ftrongeft  averfion 
to  that  union,  which  was  courted  in  fo  violent  a  manner. 
Even  thole  who  were  inclined  to  the  Englifh  alliance, 
were  difpleafed  to  have  it  impofed  on  them  by  force  of 
arms;  and  the  earl  of  Huntley  in  particular  faid  pleafant- 
ly,  that  he  difliked  not  the  match,  but  he  hated  the  man- 
ner of  wooing*.  The  queen-dowager,  finding  thefe  fen- 
timents  to  prevail,  called  a  parliament  in  an  abbey  near 
Haddington ;  and  it  was  there  propofed,  that  the  young 
<|ueen,  for  her  greater  fecurity,  fhould  be  fent  to  France, 
and  be  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  that  ancient  ally. 
■Some  objected,  that  this  meafure  was  defperate,  allowed 
no  refource  in  cafe  of  mifcarriage,  expofed  the  Scots  to  be 
fubjecTx'd  by  foreigners,  involved  them  in  perpetual  war 
with  England,  and  left  them  no  expedient  by  which  they 
could  conciliate  the  friendfhip  of  that  powerful  nation. 
It  was  anfwered,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  queen's  pre- 
fence  was  the  very  caufe  of  war  with  England ;  that  that 
nation  would  deiift  when  they  found  that  their  views  of 
forcing  a  marriage  had  become  altogether  impracticable  ; 
and  that  Henry,  being  engaged  by  fo  high  a  mark  of  con- 
fidence, would  take  their  fovereign  under  his  protection, 
and  u(e  his  utmoft  efforts  to  defend  the  kingdom.  Thefe 
arguments  were  aided  by  French  gold,  which  was  plenti- 
fully diftributed  among  the  nobles.  The  governor  had  a 
pennon  conferred  on  him  of  1 2,000  livres  a  year,  received 
the  title  of  duke  of  Chatelrault,  and  obtained  for  his  fon 
the  command  of  a  hundred  men  at  armsf.  And  as  the 
clergy  dreaded  the  confequence  of  the  Englifh  alliance, 
they  feconded  this  meafure  with  all  the  zeal  and  induftry 
which  either  principle  or  intercft  could  infpire.  It  was  young 
accordingly  determined  to  fend  the  queen  to  France;  and  9UI 
what  was  underftood  to  be  the  neceiiary  confequence,  to  f^ p^e 
marry  her  to  the  dauphin.  Villegaignon,  commander  of 
four  French  gallies  lying  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  fet  fail  as 

*  Heylin,  p.  46.     Pa 
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CH  AP.if  he  intended  to  return  home;  but  when  he  reached  the 

XXXIV.   0pCn  fea  fog  turned  northwards,  palled  by  the  Orkneys,  and 

'"""Tr-"'  came  in  on  the  weft  coaft  at  Dunbarton  :   An  extraordina- 

•  ry  voyage  for  (hips  of  that  fabric*.     The   young   queen 

was  there  committed  to  him  ;  and  being  attended  by  the 

lords  Arefkine  and  Livingftone,  (he  put  to  fea,  and  after 

meeting  with  fome  tempeftuous  weather,  arrived  faftly  at 

Breft,  whence  fhe  was  conduced  to  Paris,  and  foon  after 

file  was  betrothed  to  the  dauphin. 

Somerset,  prefTed  by  many  difficulties  at  home,  and 
defpairing  of  fuccefs  in  his  enterprife  againft  Scotland, 
was  defirous  of  compofing  the  differences  with  that  king- 
dom, and  he  offered  the  Scots  a  ten  years'  truce ;  but  as 
they  infifted  on  his  reftoring  all  the  places  which  he  had 
taken,  the  propofal  came  to  nothing.  The  Scots  reco- 
vered the  fortrefles  of  Hume  and  !•  afteaftle  by  furpriie, 
and  put  the  garrifons  to  the  fword  :  They  repulftd  with 
lofs  the  Englifh,  who,  under  the  command  of  lord  Sey- 
mour, made  a  defcent,  firft  in  Fife,  then  at  Montrofe  :  In 
the  former  action  James  Stuart,  natural  brother  to  the 
queen,  acquired  honour  ;  in  the  latter,  Arefkine  of  Dun. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  fir  Robert  Bowes  and  fir  Tho- 
mas Palmer,  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  body,  to  throw 
relielf  into  Haddington ;  but  thefe  troops  falling  into  an 
ambufcade,  were  almoft  wholly  cut  in  piecesf.  And  tho' 
/  a  fmall  body  of  two  hundred  men  efcaped  all  the  vigilance 

of  the  French,  and  arrived  faftly  in  Haddington,  with 
fome  ammunition  and  provifions,  fthe  garrifon  was  reduced 
to  fuch  difficulties,  that  the  protector  found  it  neceiTary  to 
provide  more  effe&ually  for  their  relief.  He  raifed  an 
army  of  i#,OCO  men,  and  adding  3,000  Germans,  who 
on  the  diffolution  of  the  proteflant  alliance  had  offered 
their  fervice  to  England,  he  gave  the  command  of  the 
whole  to  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury;};.  DefTe  raifed  the 
blockade  on  the  approach  of  the  Englifh ;  and  v/ith  great 
difficulty  made  good  his  retreat  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
pofted  himfelf  advantageoufly.  Shrewfbury,  who  had  loft 
the  opportunity  of  attacking  him  on  his  march,  durfl  net 
give  him  battle  in  his  prefent  fituation  ;  and  contenting 
himfelf  with  the  advantage  already  gained,  of  fupplying 
Haddington,  he  retired  into  England. 

Though  the  protection  of  France  was  of  great  ccn- 
fequence  to  the  Scots,  in  fupporting  them  againfr  the  in- 
vafions  of  England,  they  reaped  {till  more  benefit  from  the 
diftractions  and  divifions  which  had  creeped  into  the  coun- 

*  Thuanus,  lib.  v.  c.  15.  -j-  Stovve,  p.  595.     Bol1ing/hed,  p.  994. 
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of  this  latter  kingdom.     Even  the  two  brothers,  the  c  n  A  P. 

.  admiral,  not  content  with  the  high  Rations    xxxiv. 

which  they  feverally  enjoyed]  and   the  great  eminence  to  l'"~7T"' 

ch   they  had   rilen,  had   entertained  the  raoft  violent . 
jealoufy  of  each  other;  and  they  divided  the  whole  court idrd  Sey- 
and    kingdom   by   their   oppofite  cabals  and   pretenfions. mour- 
Lord  Seymour  was   a    man   of   infatiable    ambition  ;  ar- 
rogant,   afluming,    implacable  ;    and  though  efteemed  of 
fuperior  capacity  to  the  protedlor,   he  poflefled  not  to   I 
fame  degree  the  confidence  and  regard  of  the  people.     By 
his  flattery  and  addrefs   he   had   fo  infinuated  himfelf  into 
the    good   graces  of  the   queen-dowager,  that,  forget: 
her  ufual  prudence  and  decency,  fhe  married  him  immedi- 
ately upon  the  demife   of  the  late    king  :  Infomuch  that, 
had  fhe  foon  proved   pregnant,  it  might  have  been  doubt- 
ful to  which  huiband  the  child  belonged.     The  credit  and 
riches  of  this  alliance  fupportcd  the  ambition  of  the  admi- 
ral ;  but  gave  umbrage  to  the  dutchefs  of  Somerfet,  who, 
uneafy   that   the  younger  brother's  wife  fhould  have  | 
precedency,  employed   all   her   credit    with   her  hufband, 
which   was    too   great,  firft   to  create,  then  to  widen 
breach  between  the  two  brothe; 

The  firft  fymptoms  of  this  mifundericanding  appeared 
when   the   protector   commanded    the  army    in  Scotland. 
Secretary  Paget,  a  man  devoted  to  Somerfet,  remarked, 
that   Seymour   was  forming  feparate  intrigues  among  the 
cotinfeHors  ;  was  corrupting,  by  prefents,  the  king's  fL-r- 
vants;  and  even  endeavouring,  by  improper  indulgences 
and   liberalities,  to   captivate  the  affections  of  the  young 
monarch.     Paget   reprefented   to  him   the  danger  of  this 
conduct  ;  defired  him  to  reflect  on  the  numerous  enemies, 
whom  the  fudden  elevation  of  their  family  had   created  ; 
and  warned  him,  that  any  diflenfion  between  him  and  the 
protector  would  be  greedily  laid  hold  of  to  effect  the  ruin 
of  both.     Finding   his    remonftrances    negleclqd,  he  con- 
d  intelligence  of  the  danger  to  Somerfet,  and  engaged! 
him  to  leave  the  enterprife   upon    Scotland   unfiniflied,  in 
order  to  guard  againft  the  attempts  of  his  domeftic   ene- 
mies.    In   the   enfuing   parliament,  the  admiral's  projects 
appeared   ftill    more  dangerous  to  public  tranquillity  ;  and 
as  he  had  acquired   many  partilans,  he  made  a  direct  at- 
tack upon  his  brother's  authority.     He  reprefented  to  his 
friends,  that   formerly,  during    a  minority,  the   office  of 
protestor   of  the   kingdom   hath  been  kept  feparate  from 
that  of  governor   of  the  king's  perfonj  and  that  the  pre- 

*  HaywarJ,  p.  301.     Heylin,  p.  72.     Camd.n.     Thuanus,  lib.  vi.  c.  5. 
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ChaP.  fent  union  of  thefc  two  important  trufts  conferred  on  So- 
xxxiv.  merfet  an  authority  which  could  not  fafcly  be  lodged  in 
y-  ~'~  -*  any  fubjecl*.  The  young  king  was  even  prevailed  on  to 
154  '  write  a  letter  to  the  parliament,  defiring  that  Seymour 
might  be  appointed  his  governor;  and  that  nobleman  had 
formed  a  party  in  the  two  houfes,  by  which  he  hoped  to 
effect  his  purpofe.  The  defign  was  difcovered  before  its 
execution  ;  and  fome  common  friends  were,  fent  to  remon- 
ftrate  with  him  ;  but  had  fo  little  influence,  that  he  threw 
out  many  menacing  expreffions,  and  rafhly  threatened, 
that  if  he  were  thwarted  in  his  attempt,  he  would  make 
this  parliament  the  blacked  that  ever  fat  in  Englandf. 
The  council  fent  for  him  to  anfwer  for  his  condu£t ;  but 
he  refufed  to  attend  :  They  then  began  to  threaten  in  iheir 
turn,  and  informed  him,  that  the  king's  letter,  inftead  of 
availing  him  any  thing  to  the  execution  of  his  views, 
would  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  criminal  cnterprife,  and  be 
conftrued  as  a  defign  to  difturb  the  government,  by  form- 
ing a  feparate  intereft  with  a  child  and  minor.  They  even 
let  fall  fome  menaces  of  fending  him  to  the  Tower  for  his 
temerity  ;  and  the  admiral,  finding  himfelf  prevented  in  his 
defign,  was  obliged  to  fubmit,  and  to  defire  a  reconciliation 
with  his  brother. 

The  mild  and  moderate  temper  of  Somerfet  made  him 
willing  to  forget  thefe  enterprifes  of  the  admiral ;  hut  the 
ambition  of  that  turbulent  fpirit  could  not  be  fo  eafily  ap- 
peafed.  His  fpoufe,  the  queen-dowager,  died  in  child- 
bed j  but  fo  far  from  regarding  this  event  as  a  check  to  his 
afpiring  views,  he  founded  on  it  the  fcheme  of  a  more  ex- 
traordinary elevation.  He  made  his  addreffes  to  the  lady 
Elizabeth,  then  in  the  fixteenth  year  of  her  age  ;  and  that 
princefs,  whom  even  the  hurry  of  bufinefs,  and  the  pur- 
fuits  of  ambition,  could  not,  in  her  more  advanced  years, 
difengage  entirely  from  the  tender  paflion?,  feems  to  have 
liftened  to  the  infinuations  of  a  man  who  poflefTed  every 
talent  proper  to  captivate  the  affections  of  the  fair|. 
But  as  Henry  VIII.  had  excluded  his  daughters  from  all 
hopes  of  fuccefllon,  if  they  married  without  the  confent 
of  his  executors,  which  Seymour  could  never  hope  to  ob- 
tain ;  it  was  concluded  that  he  meant  to  effe6t  his  purpofe 
by  expedients  ftill  more  rafh  and  more  criminal.  AH  the 
other  meafures  of  the  admiral  tended  to  confirm  this  fuf- 
picion.  He  continued  to  attack,  by  prefents,  the  fidelity 
of  thofe  who  had  more  immediate  accefs  to  the  king's  per- 
fon :  He  endeavoured  to  feduce  the  young  prince  into  his 

♦  Haynes,  p.  82.  9c.  f  Ibid,  p.   75. 
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interefts  :  He   found    means   of  holding  a  private  corref-  CHAP 
pondence   with  him  :   He  openly  decried  his  brother's  ad-  ~_ 
miniftration;  and  afferted,  that  by  enlifting  Germans  and  8 

other  foreigners,  he  intended  to  form  a  mercenary  army, 
which  might  endanger  the  king's  authority,  and  the  liberty 
of  the  people:  By  promifes  and  perfuafion  he  brought  over 
to  his  party  many  of  the  principal  nobility;  and  had  ex- 
tended his  intereit  all  over  England:  He  neglected  not 
even  the  moft  popular  perfons  of  inferior  rank  ;  and  had 
computed  that  he  could,  en  occafion,  mufter  an  army  of 
10,000  men,  compofed  of  his  fervants,  tenants,  and  re- 
tainers* :  He  had  already  provided  arms  for  their  ufe  ;  and 
having  engaged  in  his  interefts  fir  John  Sharington,  a 
corrupt  man,  mafter  of  the  mint  at  Briftol,  he  flattered 
himfelf  that  money  would  not  be  wanting.  Somerfet  was 
well  apprifed  of  all  thefe  alarming  circumftances,  and  en- 
deavoured, by  the  moft  friendly  expedients,  by  intreatv, 
rcafon,  and  even  by  heaping  new  favours  upon  the  admi- 
ral, to  make  him  defift  from  his  dangerous  counfels  ;  but 
finding  all  endeavours  ineffecT.ua],  he  began  to  think  of 
more  fevere  remedies.  The  carl  of  Warwic  was  an  ill  in- 
ftrument  between  the  brothers  ;  and  had  formed  the  defign, 
by  inflaming  the  quarrel,  to  raife  his  own  fortune  on  the 
ruins  of  both. 

Dudley  earl  of  Warwic  was  the  fon  of  that  Dudley  Dudley 
minifter  to  Henry  VII.  who  having  by  rapine,  extortion,  earl  ot\ 
and  perverfion  of  law,  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  public,  ^  arwlCl 
had  been  facrificed  to  popular  animofity  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fubfequent  reign.  The  late  king,  fenfible  of  the 
iniquity,  at  lead  illegality  of  the  fentence,  had  afterwards 
reftored  young  Dudley's  blood  by  a£f.  of  parliament ;  and 
finding  him  endowed  with  abilities,  indufty,  and  activity, 
he  had  entrufted  him  with  many  important  commands,  and 
had  ever  found  him  fuccefsful  in  his  undertakings.  He 
raifed  him  to  the  dignity  of  vifcount  Lifle,  conferred  on 
him  the  oifice  of  admiral,  and  gave  him  by  his  will  a  place 
among  his  executors.  Dudley  made  frill  farther  progrefs 
during  the  minority;  and  having  obtained  the  title  of  earl 
of  Warwic,  and  undermined  the  credit  of  Southampton,  he 
bore  the  chief  rank  among  the  protector's  counfellors. 
The  vi£tory  gained  at  Pinkey  was  much  afcribed  to  his 
courage  and  conduct;  and  he  was  univerfally  regarded  as 
a  man  equally  endowed  with  the  talents  of  peace  and  of 
war.  But  all  thefe  virtues  were  obfeured  by  it  ill  greater 
vices  ;  an  exorbitant  ambition,  an  infatiable  avarice.,  a 
Vol.  III.  2  L 
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CHAP,  neo-lect   of  decency,  a  contempt  of  juftice  :  And  as   he 

XXXIV.    found  that  lord    Seymour,  whofe  abilities  and  enterprifing 

v-~ ~v — -'  fpirit  he  chiefly  dreaded,  was  involving  himfclf  in  ruin  by 

15*8*      his  rafli  counfels,  he  was  determined  to  pufh    him  on  the 

precipice,  and  thereby   remove  the  chief  obftacle  to   his 

own  projected  greatnefs. 

When  Somerfet  found  that  the  public  peace  was  en- 
dangered by  his  brother's  feditious,  not  to  fay  rebellious 
fchemes,  he  was  the  more  eafily  perfuaded  by  Warwic  to 
employ  the  extent  of  royal  authority  againft  him  ;  and, 
after  depriving  him  of  the  office  of  admiral,  he  figned  a 
warrant  for  committing  him  to  the  Tower.  Some  of  his 
accomplices  were  alfo  taken  into  cuftody;  and  three  pri- 
vy-counfellors  being  fent  to  examine  them,  made  a  report 
that  they  had  met  with  very  full  and  important  difcoveries. 
Yet  ftill  the  protector  fufpended  the  blow,  and  mowed  a 
reluctance  to  ruin  his  brother.  He  offered  to  defift  from 
the  profecution,  if  Seymour  would  promife  him  a  cordial 
reconciliation  ;  and,  renouncing  all  ambitious  hopes,  be 
contented  with  a  private  life,  and  retire  into  the  country. 
But  as  Seymour  made  no  other  anfwer  to  thefe  friendly 
offers  than  menaces  and  defiances,  he  ordered  a  charge  to 
be  drawn  up  againft  him,  confifting  of  thirty-three  arti- 
cles* ;  and  the  whole  to  be  laid  before  the  privy-council.  It 
is  pretended,  that  every  particular  was  fo  inconteftably 
proved,  both  by  witnefles  and  his  own  hand-writing,  that 
there  was  no  room  for  doubt ;  yet  did  the  coundil  think 
proper  to  go  m  a  body  to  the  Tower  in  order  more  fully 
to  examine  the  prifoner.  He  was  not  daunted  by  the  ap- 
pearance :  He  boldly  demanded  a  fair  trial  ;  required  to 
be  confronted  with  the  witnefles  :  defired  that  the  charge 
might  be  left  with  him,  in  order  to  be  confidered ;  and 
refufed  to  anfwer  any  interrogatories  by  which  he  might 
accufe  himfelf. 

It  is  apparent  that,  notwithstanding  what  is  pretended, 
there  muft  have  been  fome  deficiency  in  the  evidence 
againft  Seymour,  when  fuch  demands,  founded  on  the 
plaineft  principles  of  law  and  equity,  ,were  abfolutely  re- 
jected. We  mall  indeed  conclude,  if  we  carefully  exa- 
mine the  charge,  that  many  of  the  articles  were  general 
and  fcarcely  capable  of  any  proof;  many  of  them,  if  true, 
fufceptible  of  a  more  favourable  interpretation ;  and  that, 
though  on  the  whole  Seymour  appears  to  have  been  a 
dangerous  fubject,  he  had  not  advanced  far  in  thofe,trea- 
fonable  projects  imputed  to  him.  The  chief  part  of  his  ac- 
tual guilt  feems  to  have   confifted  in  fome  unwarrantable 

*  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  Col.  31.     a  &  3  Edw.  VI.  c.  18, 
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prances  in  the  admiralty,  by  which  pirates  were  protect-  chap. 
ed,  and  illegal  impofitions  laid  up  xxxiv. 

But  the  adminiftration  had  at  that  time  a  inftftf-  ' 

it,  die  parliament;  and  needed  not     *54  ' 
cerh  with    regard  either  to  the 
t  of  the  perfons  whom  they  profecuted,1  or  the  evidence 
which  could  be  produced  againft  them.     A  feOion  of  parli-  A  pariia- 

held  it  was   refolved  to  proceed  againft  Sey-  m':nt' 
qiour  by  bill  of  attt  nd   the    .  in- 

to give  his  content  to  it,  a 
'.     The 
ijiatl  ft   Lid  b  upper  houfe  ;  and  feveral 

up  in  the.:;  •  an  account  of  what 

they  if's   condudl,  and  his 

Thefe  narratives  were  receiv-     1549. 
I  evidence  ;  and  though   the  prifoner  had  Attainder 
rly  engaged  many  friends  and    partifans   among  the  seymour 
nobility,  no  one  had  either  the  courage   or  equity  to  move 
be  heard  in   his  defence,  that  the  teftlrriony 
hould  be  delivered  in  a  legal  manner,  and  that 
riuldbe  confronted  with  the  witnefTes.     A  little  more 
fcruple  was  made  in  the  houfe  of  commons:  There  were 

.ejected  againft  the  whole'  me- 
of   proceeding  bv  bill    of  attainder  palled  in  abfence  ; 
infilled   that  a   formal   trial  mould  be-  given  to  every 
nun  before,  hi  >n.     But  when  a  mtiTage  was  March  20. 

by  the  king,  enjoining  the  houfe  to   proceed,  and  Gr- 
ig that  th  es  mould  be  laid 
which  had  f.itisfied  the  peers,  they  were  callly  prevailed  on 
to  acquicfee*.     The   bill    palled  in   a  full    houfe.     Near 
hundred  voted   for  it ;  not  above  nine  or   ten  agaiiift 
.s  foon  after  executed,  and  the  pri- 
foher  was  i               I  on  Tower-hill.  The  warrant  was  figned  His  execu. 

blame  on  account tlon- 
proceedings.     The  attempts  of  the 
admi  have  be. 

'    uiurped  authority ;  and  though  his  ambitious  ent 
prili  fcer,  encouraged  by  a  marriage  with  the  la 

Elizabeth,  mi  tranquillij 

prud  evils  at  fuch  a  diftance   was   aeeffl- 

lt 
■hat 

•r   here,  at    leaft,  fomj  ilia.'. 
*  z  &  3  Edw.  VI  f  Bu  net,  »«L  ii.  p.  99. 
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All  the  confiderable  bufinefs  tranfacted  this  feflion, 
befides  the  attainder  of  lord  Seymour,  regarded  ecclefiaf- 
tical  affairs  ;  which  were  now  the  chief  object  of  atten- 
tion throughout  the  nation.  A  committee  of  bifhops  and 
divines  had  been  appointed  by  the  council  to  compofe  a 
liturgy ;  and  they  had  executed  the  work  committed  to 
them.  They  proceeded  with  moderation  in  this  delicate 
undertaking :  They  retained  as  much  of  the  ancient  mafs 
as  the  principles  of  the  reformers  would  permit:  They 
indulged  nothing  to  the  fpirit  of  contradiction,  which  fo 
naturally  takes  place  in  all  great  innovations:  And  they 
flattered  themfelves  that  they  had  eftablifhed  a  fervice  in 
which  every  denomination  of  Chriftians  might  without 
fcruple  concur.  The  mafs  had  always  been  celebrated  in 
Latin  ;  a  practice  which  might  have  been  deemed  abfurd, 
had  it  not  been  found  ufeful  to  the  clergy,  by  impreffing 
the  people  with  an  idea  of  fome  myfterious  unknown  vir- 
tue in  thofe  rites,  and  by  checking  all  their  pretenfions  to 
be  familiarly  acquainted  with  their  religion.  But  as  the 
reformers  pretended  in  fome  few  particulars  to  encourage 
private  judgment  in  the  laity,  the  tranflation  of  the  litur- 
gy, as  well  as  of  the  Scriptures,  into  the  vulgar  tongue, 
feemed  more  conformable  to  the  genius  of  their  feet ;  and 
this  innovation,  with  the  retrenching  of  prayers  to  faints, 
and  of  fome  fuperftitious  ceremonies,  was  the  chief  differ- 
ence between  the  old  mafs  and  the  new  liturgy.  The  par- 
liament eftablifhed  this  form  of  worfhip  in  all  the  churches, 
and  ordained  a  uniformity  to  be  obferved  in  all  the  rites 
and  ceremonies*. 

There  was  another  material  act  which  pafTed  this  fcf- 
fion.  The  former  canons  had  eftablifhed  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy ;  and  though  this  practice  is  ufually  afcribed  to 
the  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome,  who  thought  that  the 
ecclefiaftics  would  be  more  devoted  to  their  fpiritual  head, 
and  lefs  dependent  on  the  civil  magiftrate,  when  freed  from 
the  powerful  tie  of  wives  and  children ;  yet  was  this  infti- 
tution  much  forwarded  by  the  principles  of  fuperftition  in- 
herent in  human  nature.  Thefe  principles  had  rendered 
the  panegyrics  on  an  inviolate  chaftity  fo  frequent  among 
the  ancient  fathers,  long  before  the  eftablifhment  of  celi- 
bacy. And  even  this  parliament,  though  they  enacted  a 
law  permitting  the  marriage  of  priefts,  yet  confefs  in  the 
preamble,  "  That  it  were  better  for  priefts  and  the  minif- 
"  ters  of  the  church  to  live  chafte  and  without  marriage, 
"  and  it  were  much  to  be  wifhed  they  would  of  themfelves 
"  abftain."     The  inconveniencies  which  had  arifen  from 

*  2  Sc  3  Edw.  VI.  c.  i. 
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the  compelling  of  chaftity  and  the  prohibiting  of  marriage,  C  h  a  P- 
arc  the  reafons  afligncd  for  indulging  a  liberty   hi  this  par-    xxxiv. 
ticular*.     The  ideas  of  penance  alfo  were  fo  much  retain-       ~~ -1 
ed  in  other   particulars,  that  an  act  of  parliament  paffed,      ,^* 
forbidding   the  ufe   of  flefh-meat   during  Lent  and  other 
times  of  abftinencef. 

The  principal  tenets  and  practices  of  the  catholic  reli- 
gion were  now  aboliflied,  and  the  reformation,  fuch  as  it 
is  enjoyed  at  prefent,  was  almoft  entirely  completed  in 
England.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  real  prefence,  though 
tacitly  condemned  by  the  new  communion-fervice  and  by 
the  abolition  of  many  ancient  rites,  fl ill  retained  fome  hold 
on  the  minds  of  men;  and  it  was  the  laft  doctrine  of  pope- 
ry that  was  wholly  abandoned  by  the  people^.  The  great 
attachment  of  the  late  king  to  that  tenet  might  in  part  be 
the  ground  of  this  obftinacy ;  but  the  chief  caufe  was 
really  the  extreme  abfurdity  of  the  principle  itfelf,  and  the 
profound  veneration  which  of  courfe  it  imprefled  on  the 
ination.  The  priefts  likewife  were  much  inclined  to 
favour  an  opinion  which  attributed  to  them  fo  miraculous 
a  power  ;  and  the  people,  who  believed  that  they  partici- 
pated of  the  very  body  and  blood  of  their  Saviour,  were 
loth  to  renounce  fo  extraordinary,  and  as  they  imagined, 
fo  falutary  a  privilege.  The  general  attachment  to  this 
dogma  was  fo  violent,  that  the  Lutherans,  notwitbjtand- 
ing  their  feparation  from  Rome,  had  thought  proper, 
under  another  name,  ftill  to  retain  it:  And  the  catholic 
preachers  in  England,  when  reftrained  in  all  other  particu- 
lars, could  not  forbear  on  every  occafion  inculcating  that  l 
tenet.  Bonner,  for  this  offence  among  ethers,  had  been 
tried  by  the  council,  had  been  deprived  of  his  fee,  and  had 
been  committed  to  cuftody.  Gardiner  alfo,  who  had  re- 
covered his  liberty,  appeared  anew  refractory  to  the  au- 
thority which  eftabliihed  the  late  innovations  ;  and  he 
feemed  willing  to  countenance  that  opinion,  much  favour- 
ed by  all  the  Engliih  catholics,  that  the  king  was  indeed 
fupreme  head  of  the  church,  but  not  the  council  during  a 
minority.  Having  declined  to  give  full  fatisfaction  on  this 
head,  he  was  fent  to  the  Tower,  and  threatened  with  far- 
ther effects  of  the  council's  difpleafure. 

These  feverities,  being  exercifed  on  men  pofieffed  of 
office  and  authority,  feemed  in  that  age  a  neceflary  policy, 
in  order  to  enforce  a  uniformity  in  public  worfhip  and 
difcipline :  but  there  were  other  inftanccs  of  perfecution, 
derived  from  no  origin   but  the  bigotry  of  theologians;  a 

*  1  &  3  Edw   VI.  cap.  ai.  f  Ibid.  c?p.  19.     See  note  [QJ  at 
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C  H  A  p.  malady  which  feems  almoft  incurable.  Though  the  pro- 
xxxjv.  teftant  divines  had  ventured  to  renounce  opinions  deemed 
*"•">  '  certain  during  many  ages,  they  regarded,  in  their  turn, 
,549"  the  new  fyftem  as  fo  certain  that  they  would  fuffcr  no 
contradiction  with  regard  to  it  j  and  they  were  ready  to 
burn  in  the  fame  flames,  from  which  they  them  ft:  Ives  had 
fo  narrowly  efcaped,  every  one  that  had  the  afiurancc  to 
differ  from  them.  A  commimon  by  aft  of  council  was 
granted  to  the  primate  and  fome  others,  to  examine  and 
fearch  after  all  anabaptifts,  heretics,  or  contemners  of  the 
book  of  common  prayer*.  The  commimoners  were  en- 
joined to  reclaim  them  if  poffible ;  to  impofe  penance  on 
them ;  and  to  give  them  abfolution:  Or  if  thefe  criminals 
were  abftinate,  to  excommunicate  and  imprifon  them, 
and  to  deliver  them  over  to  the  fecular  arm  :  And  in  the 
execution  of  this  charge,  they  were  not  bound  toobfervethe 
ordinary  methods  of  trial ;  the  forms  of  law  were  difpenfed 
with  y  and  if  any  ftatutes  happened  to  interfere  with  the 
powers  in  the  commifllon,  they  were  over-ruled  and 
abrogated  by  the  council.  Some  tradefmen  in  London 
were  brought  before  thefe  commimoners,  and  were  accufed 
of  maintaining,  among  other  opinions,  that  a  man  regenerate 
could  not  fin,  and  that,  though  the  outward  man  might 
offend,  the  inward  was  incapable  of  all  guilt.  They  were 
prevailed  on  to  abjure,  and  were  difmiffed.  But  there 
was  a  woman  accufed  of  heretical  pravity,  called  Joan 
Bocher,  or  Joan  of  Kent,  who  was  fo  pertinacious,  that 
the  commiflioners  could  make  no  impremon  upon  her. 
Her  do£trine  was,  "  That  Chrift  was  not  truly  incarnate 
**  of  the  Virgin,  whofe  flefh,  being  the  outward  man, 
"  was  finfuliy  begotten,  and  born  in  Tin  ;  and  confequent- 
"  ly,  he  could  take  none  of  it :  But  the  Word,  by  the 
"  confent  of  the  inward  man  of  the  Virgin,  was  made 
**  flefhf."  This  opinion,  it  would  feem,  is  not  ortho- 
dox ;  and  there  was  a  neceflity  for  delivering  the  woman 
to  the  flames  for  maintaining  it.  But  the  young  kinc, 
though  in  fuch  tender  years,  had  more  fenfe  than  all  his 
counfellors  and  preceptors  ;  and  he  long  refufed  to  fign  the 
warrant  for  her  execution.  Cranmer  was  employed  to 
perfuade  him  to  compliance ;  and  he  faid  that  there  was  a 
great  difference  between  errors  in  other  points  of  divinity 
and  thofe  which  were  in  dire6r.  contradiction  to  the  Apof- 
tles  creed :  Thefe  latter  were  impieties  againft  God, 
which  the  prince,  being  God's  deputy,  ought  to  reprefs; 
in  like  manner,  as  inferior  magiftrates  were  bound   to  pu- 

*   Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.   3.     Rymer.  torn.  xv.  p.  18  r. 
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nifh  offences  againft  the   king's   perfon.     Edward,  over-  C  h  a  P- 
come  by  importunity,  at  laft  fubmitted,  though  with  tears   XXXI  v. 
in  his  eyes  ;  and  he  told  Cranrner,  that  if  any  wrong  were   l  '^~~* 
done,  the   guilt  mould  lie  entirely  on  his  head.     The  pri-        ***" 
mate,  after    making   a  new  effort  to  reclaim  the  woman 
from   her  errors,  and   finding  her  obftinate  agaSnft  all  his 
arguments,  at   laft  committed  her  to  the  flames.     Some 
time  after,  a  Dutchman,  called  Van  Paris,  accufed  of  the 
herefy  which  has  received  the  name  of  Arianifri:,  was  con- 
<ed  to  the  fame  punifhvnent.   He  fuffered  with  fo  much 
.iclion   that   he   hugged   and  carefled  the  faggots  that 
were    confuming   him ;    a   fpecies   of  frenzy,    of   which 
there  is  more  than  one  inftance  among  the  martyrs  of  that 

These  rigorous  methods  of  proceeding  foon  brought 
the  whole  nation  to  a  conformity,  feeming  or  real,  with 
the  new  doclrine  and  the  new  liturgy.  The  lady  Mary 
alone  continued  to  adhere  to  the  mafs,  and  refufed  to  admit 
the  eftablilhed  mode  s  of  worfhip.  When  prefled  and  me- 
naced on  this  head,  (he  applied  to  the  emperor ;  who  ufing 
his  intereft  with  fir  Philip  Hobby,  the  Englifh  ambafTa- 
dor,  procured  her  a  temporary  connivance  from  the 
councilf. 

*  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  112.     Strype's  Mem.  Cranm.  p.  181. 
f   Heylin,  p.  102. 
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Difcontents   of  the  people Infurreclions ConducJ   of 

the  ivar  with  Scotland — with  France Faclions  in  the 

council Covfpiracy  againjl  Somerfet Somerfet  re-* 

Jigns  the  proteclcrjhip A  parliament Peace  with 

France  and  Scotland Boulogne  Currendered Per- 
fection of  Gardiner Warwic  created  duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland  His  ambition Trial  of  Somerfet 

His   execution —A  parliament — — A  nezu  parliament 

Succejfion  changed The  king's  fcknefs — and  death. 

THERE  is  no  abufe  fo  great  in  civil  fociety,  as  not 
to  be  attended  with  a  variety  of  beneficial  confe- 
quences  ;  and  in  the  beginnings  of  reformation,  the  lofs 
Difcontents  or  thefe  advantages  is  always  felt  very  fenfibly,  while  the 
ofthepeo-  benefit  refulting  from  the  change  is  the  flow  effect  of  time, 
fk*  and  is  feldom  perceived  by  the  bulk  of  a   nation.      Scarce 

any  inftitution  can  be  imagined  lefs  favourable  in  the  main 
to  the  interefts  of  mankind  than  that  of  monks  and  friars  ; 
yet  was  it  followed  by  many  good  effects,  which  having 
ceafed  by  the  fuppreliion  of  monafteries,  were  much  re- 
gretted by  the  people  of  England.  The  monks  always 
refiding  in  their  convents  in  the  centre  of  their  eftates, 
fpent  their  money  in  the  provinces  and  among  their  te- 
nants, afforded  a  ready  market  for  commodities,  were  a 
fure  refource  to  the  poor  and  indigent;  and  though  their 
hofpitality  and  charity  gave  but  too  much  encouragement 
to  idlenefs,  and  prevented  the  increafe  of  public  riches, 
yet  did  it  provide  to  many  a  relief  from  the  extreme  pref- 
igures of  want  and  neceflity.  It  is  alfo  obfervable,  that  as 
the  friars  were  limited  by  the  rules  of  their  inftitution  to 
a  certain  mode  of  living,  they  had  not  equal  motives  for 
extortion  with  other  men ;  and  they  were  acknowledged 
to  have  been  in  England,  as  they  itill  are  in  Roman  catho- 
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lie  countries,  the  beft  and  tnoft  indulgent  landlords.     TheC  hap. 
abbots  and  priors  were  permitted  to  give  leafes  at  an  un-   xxw. 
der-value,  and    to    receive  in   return  a  large  prefent  from  '      r~~mi 
the  tenant ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  ftill  practifed  by  the      I5+9" 
bifhops   and   colleges.     But  when  the  abbey-lands  were 
diftributed  among   the    principal   nobility  and  courtiers, 
they   fell    under   a   different  management:  The  rents  of 
farms   were    raifed,  while    the  tenants  found  not  the  fame 
facility  in  difpofinc;  of  the  produce  ;  the  money  was  often 
fpent  in  the  capital;  and  the  farmers  living   at  a  diftance, 
were  expofed  to  oppreflion  from  their  new  mafters,  or  to 
the  ftill  greater  rapacity  of  the  ftewards. 

These  grievances  of  the  common  people  were  at  that 
time  heightened  by  other  caufes.  The  arts  of  manufac- 
ture were  much  more  advanced  in  other  European  coun- 
tries than  in  England  ;  and  even  in  England  thefe  arts  had 
made  greater  progrefs  than  the  knowledge  of  agriculture  ; 
a  profeflion  which  of  all  mechanical  employments  requires 
the  moft  reflection  and  experience.  A  great  demand  arofe 
for  wool  both  abroad  and  at  home :  Pafturage  was  found 
more  profitable  than  unlkilful  tillage :  Whole  eftates  were 
laid  wafte  by  inclofures :  The  tenants,  regarded  as  a 
ufelefs  burden,  were  expelled  their  habitations  :  Even  the 
cottagers,  deprived  of  the  commons  on  which  they  former- 
ly fed  their  cattle,  were  reduced  to  mifery :  And  a  decay 
of  people,  as  well  as  a  diminution  of  the  former  plenty,  was 
remarked  in  the  kingdom*.  This  grievance  was  now 
of  an  old  date  ;  and  fir  Thomas  More,  alluding  to  it,  ob- 
ferves  in  his  Utopia,  that  a  fheep  had  become  in  England 
a  more  ravenous  animal  than  a  lion  or  wolf,  and  devoured 
whole  villages,  cities  and  provinces. 

The  general  increafe  alio  of  gold  and  filver  in  Europe, 
after  the  difcovery  of  the  Weft-Indies,  had  a  tendency  to 
inflame  thefe  complaints.  The  growing  demand  in  the 
more  commercial  countries,  had  heightened  every  where 
the  price  of  commodities  which  could  eafily  be  tranfported 
thither  ;  but  in  England,  the  labour  of  men  who  could 
not  fo  eafily  change  their  habitation,  ftill  remained  nearly 
at  the  ancient  rates  ;  and  the  poor  complained  that  they 
could  no  longer  gain  a  fubfiftence  by  their  induftry.  It 
was  by  an  addition  alone  of  toil  and  application  they  were 
enabled  to  procure  a  maintenance  ;  and  though  this  in- 
e  of  induftry  was  at  Id  £t  of  the  prefent  fttu- 

ation,  and  an  effect  beneficial  to  et  was  it  difficult 

for  the  people  to  fhake  (  'its  of  indolen 
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c  ii  a  P-  and   nothing  but  neceffity  could  compel  them  to  fuch  an 
exertion  of  their  faculties. 

It  muft  alfo  be  remarked,  that  the  profufion  of  Henry 
Vlfl.  bad  reduced  him,  notwithftanding  his  rapacity,  to 
fuch  difficulties,  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  remedy  a  pre- 
fent  neceffity,  by  the  pernicious  expedient  of  debafing"  the 
coin  ;  and  the  wars  in  which  the  protector  had  been  involv- 
ed, had  induced  him  to  carry  ftill  farther  the  fame  abufe. 
The  ufual  confequences  enfued :  The  good  fpecie  was 
hoarded  or  exported  ;  bafe  metal  was  coined  at  home,  or 
imported  from  abroad  in  great  abundance;  the  common 
people,  who  received  their  wages  in  it,  could  not  purchafe 
commodities  at  the  ufual  rates  ;  a  univerfal  diffidence  and 
ftagnation  of  commerce  took  place  ;  and  loud  complaints 
were  heard  in  every  part  of  England. 

The  protector,  who  loved  popularity,  and  pitied  the 
condition  of  the  people,  encouraged  thefe  complaints  by 
his  endeavours  to  redrefs  them.  He  appointed  a  commif- 
fion  for  making  inquiry  concerning  inclofures ;  and  ifliied 
a  proclamation,  ordering  all  late  inclofures  to  be  laid  open 
by  a  day  appointed.  The  populace,  meeting  with  fuch 
countenance  from  government,  began  to  rife  in  feveral 
plkces,  and  to  commit  diforders,  but  were  quieted  by  re- 
monstrances and  perfuafion.  In  order  to  give  them  great- 
er fatisfaclion,  Somerfet  appointed  new  commiffioners, 
whom  he  fent  every  where,  with  unlimited  power  to  "hear 
and  determine  all  caufes  about  inclofures,  highways,  and 
cottages*.  As  this  commiflion  was  difagreeable  to  the 
gentry  and  nobility,  they  ftigmatifed  it  as  arbitrary  and 
illegal ;  and  the  common  people,  fearing  it  would  be  eluded, 
and  being  impatient  for  immediate  rcdrefs,  could  no  long- 
er contain  their  fury,  but  fought  fur  a  remedy  by  force  of 
arm?.  The  rifing  began  at  once  in  feveral  parts  of  Eng- 
land, as  if  an  univerfal  confpiracy  had  been  formed  by  the 
commonalty.  The  rebels  in  Wiltfhire  were  difperfed  by 
fir  William  Herbert:  Thofe  in  the  neighbouring  counties, 
Oxford  and  Glocefter,  by  lord  Gray  of  Wilton.  Many 
of  the  rioters  were  killed  in  the  field:  Others  were  exe- 
cuted by  martial  law.  The  commotions  in  Hampfhire, 
SufTex,  Kent,  and  other  counties,  were  quieted  by  gentler 
expedients;  but  the  diforders  in  Devonfhire  and  Norfolk 
threatened  more  dangerous  confequences. 

The  commonalty  in  Devonfhire  began  with  the  ufual 
complaints  againft  inclofures  and  againft  oppreffions  from 
the  gentry;  but  the  parifh  prieft  of  Sampford-Courtenay 
had  the  acldrefs  to  give  their  uifcontent  a  direction  towards 

*  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p. 
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ion  ;  and   the  delicacy   of  the  fubject  in  the  prefent  C  h  a  p. 
emergency  made  the  infurrecSHon  immediately  appear  for- 
midable.    In  other  counties  the   gentry  had  kept  clofcly    '     ^^ 
united  with  government ;  but   here   many   of  them    took 
part  with  the  populace;  among  others,  Humphrey  Arun- 
del, governor  of  St.  Michael's  Mount.     The 

Lght  into  the  form  of  a  regular  army,  whi<  ited 

to   the    number  of  ten  thoufand.     Lord   Ruffe)  had  I 
fent  againft  them  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  force  ;  but  tin..'; 
himfelf  too  weak  to  encounter  them. in  the  field,  he  kept 
at  a  diftance,  and  began  to  negotiate  with  them ;  in  hopes 
of  eluding  their  fury  by  delay,  and  of  difjperfing  them  by 
the   difficulty   of  their   fub  lifting   in  a  body.      I  . 
mande  were,  that  the  mafs  fbould  be  reftored,  half  of  the 
abbey-lands  refumed,  the  law  of  the  fix  articles  executed, 

water  and  holy  bread  refpe<5led,  and  all  other  particu- 
lar grievances  redreffed*.  The  council,  to  whom  Ruflel 
tranfmitted  thefe  demands,  fent  a  haughty  anfwer  ;  com- 
manded the  rebels  to  difperfc,  and  promifed  them  pardon 
upon  their  immediate  fubmiffion.  Enraged  at  this  difap- 
pointment,  they  marched  to  Exeter  •,  carrying  before  them 
croiTes,  banners,  holy-water,  candleftieks,  and  other  im- 
plements of  ancient  fuperftition  ;  together  with  the  hofte, 
which  they  covered  with  a  canopyf.  The  citizens  of 
Exeter  fhut  their  gates ;  and  the  rebels,  as  they  had  no 
cannon,  endeavoured  to  take  the  place,  firft  by  fcalade,  then 
by  milling,  but  were  repulfed  in  every  attempt.  K  . 
meanwhile  lay  at  Honiton  till  reinforced  by  fir  William 
Herbert  and  lord  Gray,  with  fome  German  borf.-,  and 
fome  Italian  arquebufiers  under  Battifta  Spinoln.  He 
then  refolved  to  attempt  the  relief  of  E  ich  was 

iced    to   cxtremit;     .  rebels, 

e  them  from   all  their  pofts,  did  great  execution  upon 

1  both  in  the  action  and  purfuitj,  and  took  many  ■ 

to  Lon- 

euted.     Many  of  the  inferior  fort  were 

nut  to  death  by  martial  lawj  :  The  vicar  of  St.  Thomas, 

icipal  incendiaries,  was  hanged  on  the  top  of 

his  own  fteeple,  arrayed  in  his  popilli  weeds,  with  his  heads 

at  hi- 

The  infurre&ion   in   Norfolk   rofe   to   a  ftill   greater 

ht,  and    was   attended  with   greater  a<5ts  of  violence. 
The  populace  wer  as  in  other  pi  . 

its  againft  inclofures  ;  but  finding  their  mun] 

*  Haywari,  p.  2  ,  p.  J003.     Fo-c,  v 
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amount  to  20,000,  they  grew  infolent,  and  proceeded  to 
more  exorbitant  pretentions.  They  required  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  the  gentry,  the  placing  or'  new  counfellors  about 
the  king,  and  the  re'-eftablifhment  of  the  ancient  rites. 
One  Ket,  a  tanner,  had  aiYumcd  the  government  over 
them,  and  he  exercifed  his  authority  with  the  utmoft  arro- 
gance and  outrage.  Having  taken  polTeffion  of  Mouf- 
hold-hill  near  Norwich,  he  erected  his  tribunal  under  an 
old  oak,  thence  called  the  oak  of  reformation ;  3nd  fum- 
moning  the  gentry  to  appear  before  him,  he  gave  fuch  de- 
crees as  might  be  expected  from  his  character  and  fitua- 
tion.  The  marquis  of  Northampton  was  firft  ordered 
againft  him ;  but  met  with  a  repulfe  in  an  adlion  where 
lord  Sheffield  was  killed*.  The  protector  affected  popu- 
larity, and  cared  not  to  appear  in  perfon  againft  the  re- 
bels :  He  therefore  fent  the  earl  of  Warwie  at  the  head 
of  6000  men,  levied  for  the  wars  againft  Scotland;  and 
he  thereby  afforded  his  mortal  enemy  an  opportunity  of 
increafing  his  reputation  and  character.  Warwie  having 
tried  fome  fkirmifhes  with  the  rebels,  at  laft  made  a  gene- 
ral attack  upon  them,  and  put  them  to  flight.  Two 
thoufand  fell  in  the  action  and  purfuit:  Ket  was  hanged  at 
Norwich  caftle ;  nine  of  his  followers  on  the  boughs  of 
the  oak  of  reformation;  and  the  infurre£tion  was  entirely 
fupprelTed.  Some  rebels  in  Yorkfhire,  learning  the  fate 
of  their  companions,  accepted  the  offers  of  pardon,  and 
threw  down  their  arms.  A  general  indemnity  was  foon 
after  publifhed  by  the  prote&orf. 
Conduft  of  But  though  the  infurredlions  were  thus  quickly  fub- 
the  war  dued  in  England,  and  no  traces  of  them  feemed  to  remain, 
land  •  they  were  attended  with  bad  confequences  to  the  foreign 

interefts  of  the  nation.  The  forces  of  the  earl  of  War- 
wie, which  might  have  made  a  great  impreflion  on  Scot- 
land, were  diverted  from  that  enterprife ;  and  the  French 
general  had  leifure  to  reduce  that  country  to  fome  fettle- 
ment  and  compofure.  He  took  the  fortrefs  of  Broughty, 
and  put  the  garrifon  to  the  fword.  He  ftreightened  the 
Englifti  at  Haddington  ;  and  though  lord  Dacres  was  en- 
abled to  throw  relief  into  the  place,  and  to  reinforce  the 
garrifon,  it  was  found  at  laft  very  chargeable,  and  even 
impracticable,  to  keep  poffeflion  of  that  fortrefs.  The 
whole  country  in  the  neighbourhood  was  laid  wafte  by  the 
inroads  both  of  the  Scots  and  Englifh,  and  could  afford  no 
fupply  to  the  garrifon  :  The  place  lay  above  thirty  miles 
from  the  borders ;  fo  that  a  regular  army  was  neceffary  to 

*  Stowe,  p.  597.     Hollingfhed,  p.  1030 — 34.     Strypc,  vol.  U.  p.  174. 
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efcort  any  provifions  thither :  And  2s  the  plague  had  broken  c  h  A  P. 
out  among;  the  troops,  they  perifhed  daily,  and  were  re-   XXXYj 
duced  to  a  ftate  of  great  weaknefs.     For  thefe  reafons,         r^mmJ 
orders  were  given  to  difmanfle  Haddington,  and  to  convey 
the  artillery  and  garrifon  to  Berwic ;  and  the  earl  of  Rut- 
land, now  created  warden  of  the  eaft  n  :;ccutcd 
the  orders. 

The  king  of  France  alfo  took  advantage  of  the  dif-  with 
tractions  among  the  Englifh,  and  made  an  attempt  to  re-  France 
cover  Boulogne,  and  that  territory,  which  Henry  VIII. 
had  conquered  from  France.  On  other  pretences  he  af- 
fembled  an  army;  and  falling  fuddenly  upon  the  Boulon- 
nois,  took  the  caftles  of  Sellaque,  Blacknefs,  and  Amble- 
teufe,  though  well  fupplied  with  garriibns,  ammunition, 
and  provilions*.  He  endeavoured  to  furprile  Boulenberg, 
and  was  repulfed  ;  but  the  garrifon,  not  thinking  the  place 
tenable  after  the  lofs  of  the  other  fortreffes,  deftroyed -the 
works  and  retired  to  Boulogne.  The  rains,  which  fell  in 
great  abundance  during  the  autumn,  and  a  peftilcntial  dif- 
temper  which  broke  out  in  the  French  camp,  deprived 
Henry  of  all  hopes  of  fuccefs  againft  Boulogne  itfclf ;  and 
he  retired  to  Parisf.  He  left  the  command  of  the  army 
to  Gafpar  de  Colligny,  lord  of  Chatillon,  fo  famous  after- 
wards by  the  name  of  admiral  Coiigny ;  and  he  gave  him 
orders  to  form  the  fiege  early  in  the  fpring.  The  active 
difpofition  of  this  general  engaged  him  to  make,  during  the 
winter,  feveral  attempts  againft  the  place ;  but  they 
proved  unfuccefsful. 

Strozzi,  who  commanded  the  French  fleet  and 
endeavoured  to   make  a   defcent  on  ting 

•   with  an    Englifh   fleet,    he  commenced   an    a.  don 
which    feems   not   to    have   been  de  ;if- 

ts  of  the  two  nations  differ   in  j.nmt  of  . 

evenfj;. 

As  foon  as  the  French  war  broke  out,  the  protector  en- 
sured  to  fortify  himfelf  with  the  alliance  of  the  em- 
peror ;  and  he  fent  over  fecretary  Paget  to 

ies  then  kept  court,  in  order  to  ailift  I  Hobby, 

the   refident   ambaflaaor,  in   this   negotiation. 
prince  had  formed  a  defign  of  extending  his  d 
acting  the  part  of  champion  for  the  catholic  r 
though  extremely  dtfirous  of  accepting  the 
ance  againft  France,  his  capital 
fuitable  to  his  other  pretenfions  to  enter  ii 
with   a  nation  which  had  broken  dA 

.'. 
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Chap,  with  the  church  of  Rome.     He  therefore  declined  the  ad- 
XXXV.    vances  of  Sriendfhip  from  England  ;  and  eluded  the  appli- 
^  :^~T*-J   cations  of  the  ambaffadors.     An  exact  account  is  preferved 
*549'     of  this  negotiation  in  a  letter  of  Hobby's;  and  it  is  re- 
markable   that   the   emperor,  in   a  conversation  with  the 
Engliih  minifters,  aflferted  that  the  prerogatives  of  a  king 
of  England  were  more  extenfive  than  thofe  of  a  king  of 
France*.     Burnet,  who  preferves  this  letter,  fubjoins,  as 
a  parallel   inftance,  that   one   objection   which  the   Scots 
made  to  marrying   their  queen  with  Edward  was,  that  all 
their  privileges  would  be  fwallowed  up  by  the  great  prero- 
gative of  the  kings  of  Englandf. 

Somerset,  defpairing  of  affiflance  from  the  emperor, 
was  inclined  to  conclude  a  peace  with  France  and  Scot- 
land ;  and  befides  that  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  main- 
tain fuch  ruinous  wars,  he  thought  that  there  no  longer  re- 
mained any  object  of  hoftility.  The  Scots  had  fent  away 
their  queen;  and  could  not,  if  ever  fo  much  inclined, 
complete  the  marriage  contracted  with  Edward :  And  as 
Henry  VIII.  had  ftipulated  to  reftore  Boulogne  in  1554,  it 
Seemed  a  matter  of  Small  moment  to  anticipate  a  few  years 
the  execution  of  the  treaty.  But  when  he  propoSed  thefe 
reafons  to  the  council,  he  met  with  ftrong  opposition  from 
his  enemies,  who  feeing  him  unable  to  fupport  the  war, 
were  determined,  for  that  very  reafon,  to  oppofe  all  pro- 
posals for  a  pacification.  The  factions  ran  high  in  the  court 
of  England ;  and  matters  were  drawing  to  an  iflue  fatal  to 
the  authority  of  the  protector. 
Faftionsin  After  Somerfet  obtained  the  patent,  inverting  him 
the  council,  with  regal  authority,  he  no  longer  paid  any  attention  to 
the  opinion  of  the  other  executors  and  counfellors  ;  and 
being  elated  with  his  high  dignity,  as  well  as  with  his  vic- 
tory at  Pinkey,  he  thought  that  every  one  ought  in  every 
thing  to  yield  to  his  Sentiments.  All  thofe  who  were  not 
entirely  devoted  to  him  were  Sure  to  be  neglected;  who- 
ever oppoSed  his  will  received  marks  of  anger  or  con- 
tempt^ ;  and  while  he  (hewed  a  refolution  to  govern  every 
thing,  his  capacity  appeared  not  in  any  reSpect  propor- 
tioned to  his  ambition.  Warwic,  more  Subtle  and  artful, 
covered  more  exorbitant  views  under  fairer  appearances; 
and  having  aiTociated  himfelf  with  Southampton,  who  had 
been  re-admitted  into  the  council,  he  formed  a  ftrong  par- 
ty, who  were  determined  to  free  themfelves  from  the  flavery 
impofed  on  them  by  the  protector. 

*  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  132.    175.  -f  Idem,  p-  133- 
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The  malcontent  councilors  found  the  difpofition  of  the  C  H  a  P- 
nation  favourable  to  their  defigns.  The  nobility  and  ^^^ 
gentry  were  in  general  difpleafed  with  the  preference 
which  Somerfet  feemed  to  have  given  to  the  people  ;  and 
as  they  afcribed  all  the  infults  to  which  they  had  been 
lately  expofed  to  his  procraftination  and  to  the  counte- 
nance fhown  to  the  multitude,  they  apprehended  a  renew- 
al of  the  fame  diforders  from  his  prefent  affectation  of 
popularity.  He  had  erected  a  court  of  requefts  in  his  own 
houfe  for  the  relief  of  the  people*,  and  he  interpofed  with 
the  judges  in  their  behalf;  a  meafure  which  might  be 
deemed  illegal,  if  any  exertion  of  prerogative  at  that  time 
could  with  certainty  deferve  that  appellation.  And  this 
attempt,  which  was  a  ftretch  of  power,  feemed  the  more 
impolitic,  becaufe  it  difgufted  the  nobles,  the  iureft  fup- 
port  of  monarchical  authority. 

But  though  Somerfet  courted  the  people,  the  interefr. 
which  he  had  formed  with  them  was  in  no  degree  anfwer- 
able  to  his  expectations.  The  catholic  party,  who  retain- 
ed influence  with  the  lower  ranks,  were  his  declared  ene- 
mies ;  and  took  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  decry 
his  conduct.  The  attainder  and  execution  of  his  brother 
bore  an  odious  afpe£t.  :  The  introduction  of  foreign  troops 
into  the  kingdom  was  reprefenfed  in  invidious  colours: 
The  great  eftate  which  he  had  fuddenly  acquired  at  the 
church  and  of  the  crown  rendered  him  ob- 
noxious ;  and  the  palace  which  he  was  building  in  the 
Strand  ferved,  by  its  magnificence,  and  ftill  more  by  other 
circumftarices  which  attended  it,  to  expofe  him  to  the  cen- 
fure  of  the  public.  The  parifh  church  of  St.  Mary,  with 
three  bifhops  houfes,  was  pulled  down,  in  order  to  fur- 
nifli  ground  and  materials  for  this  ftruciure :  Not  con- 
tent with  that  facrilege,  an  attempt  was  made  to  demolifh 
St.  Margaret's  Weftminfter,  and  to  employ  the  ftones  to 
the  fame  purpofej  but  the  parifhioners  rofe  in  a  tumult  and 
chafed  away  the  protector's  tradefmen.  He  then  laid  his 
hands  on  a  chapel  in  St.  Paul's  church-yard,  with  a 
cldlftsr  and  charnel-hbufe  belonging  to  it;  and  thef?  edi- 
fices. •  with  a  church  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalern, 
were  mad-  vA'c  of  to  raife  his  palace.  What  rendered  the 
matter  more  odious  to  the  people  was,  that  the  tombs  and 
other  monuments  of  the  dead  were  defaced  ;  and  the  bon 
being  cirried  away  were  buried  in  unconfecrated 
groundf. 

*  &  i.  p.  1S3. 
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All  thefe  imprudences  were  remarked  by  Somerfet's 
enemies,  who  refolved  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Lord 
St.  John,  prefident  of  the  council,  the  earls  of  Warwic, 
Southampton,  and  Arundal,  with  five  members  more, 
Conlpi-  met  at  £iy_  houfe;  and  a/Turning  to  themfelves  the  whole 
agXft  So-  Povver  of  tne  council,  began  to  act  independently  of  the 
merfet.  protector,  whom  they  reprefented  as  the  author  of  every 
public  grievance  and  misfortune.  They  wrote  letters  to 
the  chief  nobility  and  gentry  in  England,  informing  them 
of  the  prefent  meafures,  and  requiring  their  affiftance : 
They  fent  for  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  and 
enjoining  them  to  obey  their  orders,  without  regard  to 
any  contrary  orders  which  they  might  receive  from  the 
duke  of  Somerfet.  They  laid  the  fame  injunctions  on  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  who  exprefTed  his  refolution  to 
comply  with  them.  Next  day,  Rich  lord  chancellor,  the 
marquis  of  Northampton,  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  fir 
Thomas  Cheney,  fir  John  Gage,  fir  Ralph  Sadler,  and 
chief  juftice  Montague,  joined  the  malcontent  counfellors; 
and  every  thing  bore  a  bad  afpect  for  the  protector's  au- 
thority. Secretary  Petre,  whom  he  had  fent  to  treat  with 
the  council,  rather  chofe  to  remain  with  them :  The  com- 
mon council  of  the  city,  being  applied  to,  declared  with 
one  voice  their  approbation  of  the  new  meafures,  and  their 
refolution  of  fupporting  them*. 

As  foon  as  the  protector  heard  of  the  defection  of  the 
counfellors,  he  removed  the  king  from  Hampton-court, 
where  he  then  refided,  to  the  cattle  of  Windfor ;  and,  ar- 
ming his  friends  and  fervants,  feemed  refolute  to  defend  him- 
felfagainft  all  his  enemies.  But  finding  that  no  manofrank, 
except  Cranmer  and  Paget,  adhered  to  him,  that  the  peo- 
ple did  not  rife  at  his  fummons,  that  the  city  and  Tower 
had  declared  againft  him,  that  even  his  beft'  friends  had 
deferted  him,  he  loft  all  hopes  of  fuccefs,  and  began  to  ap- 
ply to  his  enemies  for  pardon  and  forgivenefs.  No  fooner 
was  this  defpondency  known,  thanlord  Ruffel,  fir  John 
Baker  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  three  coun- 
fellors more,  who  had  hitherto  remained  neuters,  joined 
the  party  of  Warwic,  whom  every  one  now  regarded  as 
matter.  The  council  informed  the  public,  by  proclama- 
tion, of  their  actions  and  intentions  ;  they  wrote  to  the 
princeffes  Mary  and  Elizabeth  to  the  fame  purpefe ;  and 
they  made  addrettes  to  the  king,  in  which,  after  the  hum- 
bleft  protettations  of  duty  and  fubmiffion,  tr. 
him,  that  they  were  the  council  appointed  by  his  fal 
for  the  government  of  the   kingdom   during  his  minority  ; 

.   Sfced,  p.  1 
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that  they  had  chofen  the  duke  of  Sornerfet  protector,  uti-  C  1 
der  the  exprefs  condition,  that   he  fhould  guide  himfelf  hy     s 
their  advice  and  direction  ;  that  he  had  ufurped  the  whole 
authority,  and  had  neglected,  and  even  in  every  thing  op- 
pofed  their  counfel ;  that  he  had    proceeded  to  that   height 
of  prefumption  as  to  levy  forces  againft  them,  and  place 
thefe  forces   about   his  majefty's  perfon:  They   therefore 
begged  that  they  might  be  admitted  to  his   royal  prefence; 
that  he  would  be  pleafed  to  reftorc  them  to  his  confidence, 
and  that   Somerfet's   fervants  might   be  difmifTed.     Their 
requeft   was   complied   with  :  Sornerfet   capitulated    only 
for  gentle  treatment,  which  was  promifed  him.     He  was,  Sornerfet 
however,  fent  to  the    Tower*',  with    fome   of  his  friends  r^'gns  the 
and  partifans,    among   whom   was    Cecil,    afterwards   fo  j^tc 
much  diftinguifhed.    Articles  of  indictment  were  exhibited 
againft  him-}- ;  of  which  the  chief,  atleaft  the  beft  founded, 
is  his  ufurpation  of  the  government,  and   his    taking   into 
his  own   hands  the  whole  adminiftration    of  affairs.     The 
claufe  of  his  patent ;    which   inverted   him    with   abfoiute 
power,  unlimited  by  any  law,  was  never  objected  to  him  ; 
plainly    becaufe,    according    to   the   fentiments  of  thofe 
times,  that  power  was  in  fome  degree  involved  in  the  ve- 
ry idea  of  regal  authority. 

The  catholics  were  extremely  elated  with  this  revolu- 
tion ;  and  as  they  had  afcribed  all  the  late  innovations  to 
Somerfet's  authority,  they  hoped  that  his  fall  would  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  return  of  the  ancient  religion. 
But  Warwic,  who  now  bore  chief  fway  in  the  council, 
was  entirely  indifferent  with  regard  to  all  thefe  points  of 
controverfy  ;  and  finding  that  the  principles  of  the  re- 
formation had  funk  deeper  into  Edward's  mind  than  to  be 
eafily  eradicated,  he  was  ditermined  to  comply  with  the 
young  prince's  inclinations,  and  not  to  hazard  his  new  ac- 
quired power  by  any  dangerous  enterprife.  He  took  care 
very  early  to  exprefs  his  intentions  of  fupporting  the  re- 
formation; and  he  threw  fuch  difcouragements  on  South- 
:on,  who  flood  at  the  head  of  the  Roman iffs,  and 
whom  he  confidered  as  a  dangerous  rival,  that  that  hio;h- 
fpirited  nobleman  retired  from  the  council,  and  foon  after 
died  from  vexation  and  difappointment.  The  other  coun- 
sellors, who  had  concurred  in  the  revolution,  received 
their  reward  by  promotions  and  new  honours.  Ruflel 
was  created  earl  of  Bedford  :  The  marquis  of  Northamp- 
obtained  the   office   of  srreat    chamberlain;  and  lord 

*  Stove,  p.  600.  f   Burnet,  vol.  ii.  took  i.    coll.  46.     H 
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4th  Nov. 
A  parlia- 
ment. 


13d  Dec. 


CHAP.  Went  worth,  befides  the  office  of  chamberlain  of  the  houfe- 
XXXV:  hold,  got  two  large  manors,  Stepney  and  Hackney,  which 
' — v — '  were  torn  from  the  fee  of  London*.  A  council  of  re- 
gency was  formed,  not  that  which  Henry's  will  had  ap- 
pointed for  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  and  which, 
being  founded  on  an  act  of  parliament,  was  the  only  le- 
gal one ;  but  compofed  chiefly  of  members  who  had  for- 
merly been  appointed  by  Somerfet,  and  who  derived  their 
feat  from  an  authority  which  was  now  declared  ufurped 
and  illegal.  But  fuch  niceties  were  during  that  age  little 
underftood,  and  ftill  lefs  regarded,  in  England. 

A   session  of  parliament  was  held  ;  and  as  it  was  the 
ufual  maxim  of  that  afiembly  to  acquiefce  in  every  admi- 
niftration  which  was  eftablifhed,  the  council  dreaded  no 
oppofition  from  that  quarter,  and  had  more  reafon  to  look 
for  a  corroboration  of  their  authority.     Somerfet  had  b 
prevailed  on  to  confefs  on  his  knees,  before  the  council, 
all  the   articles   of  charge  againft  him  j  and  he  imputed 
thefe  mifdemeanors  to  his  own  rafhnefs,  folly,  and  indif- 
cretion,  not  to  any   malignity   of  intentionf-     He  even 
fubferibed  this  confeffion;  and  the  paper  was  given  in  to 
parliament,  who,  after  fending  a  committee    to  examine 
him,  and  hear  him  acknowledge  it  to  be  genuine,  patted  a 
vote,  by  which  they  deprived  him  of  all  his  offices,  and 
fined  him  two  thou  (and  pounds  a  year  in  land.     Lord  St. 
John  was  created  treafurer  in  his  place,  and  Warwic  earl 
marfhal.     The   profecution  againft   him   was  carried  no 
farther.     His  fine  was  remitted  by  the  king  :  He  recover- 
ed his   liberty :  And  Warwic,  thinking  that  he  was  now 
fufficiently  humbled,  and  that  his  authority  was  much  lef- 
fened  by  his  hte  tame  and  abject  behaviour,  re-admitted 
him  into  the  council,  and   eve;.-  agreed  to  an  alliance  be- 
tween  their   families,  by   the  marriage   of  his  own  fon, 
lord  Dudley,  with  the  lady  Jane  Seymour,  daughter  ol 
Somerfet:};.  . 

During  this  feflion  a  fevere  law  was  paiTed  againft 
riots || .  It  was  enacted,  That  if  any,  to  the  number  of 
twelve  perfons,  mould  meet  together  for  any  matter  of 
ftate,  and  being  required  by  a  lawful  magiftrate  mould 
not  difperfe,  it  mould  be  treafon  i  and  if  any  broken  hedg- 
es, or  violently  pulled  up  pales  about  inclofures,  without 
lawful  authority,  it  fhould  be  felony  :  Any  attempt  to  kill 
a  privy  councilor  was  fubje&ed  to  the  fame  penalty. 
The  bi'mops  made  an  application,  complaining  that  they 
were  deprived  of  all  their  power  by  the  encroachments  oi 

*  Heylin,  p.  85.     Rymer,  torn.  xv.  p.  5i5. 
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the  civil  courts,  and  the  prefent  fufpenfion  of  the  canon  c  h  a  p- 
law ;  that  they  could  fummon  no  offender  before  them,  xxxv. 
punifh  no  vice,  or  exert  the  difcipline  of  the  church  :  l*""-~v  "•' 
From  which  diminution  of  their  authority,  they  pretended,  I549' 
immorality  had  every  where  received  great  encourage- 
ment and  increafe.  The  defign  of  fome  was,  to  revive 
the  penitentiary  rules  of  the  primitive  church  :  But  others 
thought,  (hat  iuch  an  authority  committed  to  the  bifliops 
Would  prove  more  oppreflive  than  confeffion,  penance, 
and  all  the  clerical  inventions  of  the  Romifh  fuperftition. 
The  parliament  for  the  prefent  contented  themftlves  with 
empowering  the  king  to  appoint  thirty-two  com  miffi  oners 
to  compile  a  body  of  canon  laws,  which  were  to  be  valid, 
though  never  ratified  by  parliament.  Such  implicit  truft 
did  they  repofe  in  the  crown ;  without  reflecting  that  all 
their  liberties  and  properties  might  be  affected  by  thefe 
canons*.  The  king  did  not  live  to  affix  the  royal  func- 
tion to  the  new  canons.  Sir  John  Sharington,  whofe 
crimes  and  malversations  had  appeared  fo  egregious  at  the 
condemnation  of  lord  Seymour,  obtained  from  parliament 
a  revcrfal  of  his  attaindrrf.  This  man  fought  favour 
with  the  more  zealous  reformers ;  and  bimop  Latimer  af- 
firmed, that  though  formerly  he  had  been  a  moft  notorious 
knave,  he  was  now  fo  penitent  that  he  had  become  a  very 
honeft  man. 

When  Warwic  and  the  council  of  regency  began  to  1550. 
cxercife  their  power,  they  found  themfelves  involved  in  Peacu  wit!l 
the  fame  difficulties  that  had  embarrafTed  the  proteclor.  Scotland" 
The  wars  with  France  and  Scotland  could  not  be  Sup- 
ported by  an  exhaufted  exchequer ;  feemed  dangerous 
to  a  divided  nation;  and  were  now  acknowledged  not 
to  have  any  objedr.  which  even  the  greateft  and  moft  un- 
■rtiptea  fuccefs  could  attain.  The  project  of  peace 
entertained  by  Somerfet  had  ferved  them  as  a  pretence  for 
clamour  againft  his  adminiftration ;  yet,  after  fending  fir 
Thomas  Cheney  to  the  emperor,  and  making  again  a 
fruitlefs  effort  to  engage  him  in  the  protection  of  Bou- 
logne, they  found  themfelves  obliged  to  liften  to  the  ad- 
vances which  Henry  made  them,  by  the  canal  of  Guidot- 
ti,  a  Florentine  merchant.  The  earl  of  Bedford,  fir 
John  Mafon,  Paget,  and  Petre,  were  fent  over  to  Bou- 
logne, with  full  powers  to  negotiate.  The  French  king 
abfolutely  refufed  to  pay  the  2,000,000  of  crowns  which 
his  predecefTor  had  acknowledged  to  be  due  to  the  crown 
of  England  as  arrears  of  penfions  ;  and  laid  that  he  never 
would  confent  to  render  himfelf  tributary  to  any  prin. 
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chat.  I> ut  he  offered  a  fum  for  the  immediate  reftitution  of  Bou- 
tej  and  400,000  crowns  were  at  laft  agreed  on,  one 

' '"— "^  half  to  be  paid  immediately,  the  other   in  Auguft  follow- 

'^.     in^.     Six  hoftages  were  given  for  the  performance  of  this 

furrendered.  article.     Scotland   was  comprehended  in  the  treaty  :   The 

March  24.  Englifh  ftipulated  to  reftore  Lauder  and  Douglas,  and  to 
demolifti  the  fortrefles  of  Roxburgh  and  Eymouth*.  No 
fooner  was  peace  concluded  with  France,  than  a  project 
was  entertained  of  a  clofe  alliance  with  that  kingdom ; 
and  Henry  willingly  embraced  a  propofal  fo  fuitable  both 
to  his  interefts  and  his  inclinations.  An  agreement  fome 
time  after  was  formed  for  a  marriage  between  Edward  and 
Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  France ;  and  all  the  articles 
were,  after  a  little  negotiation,  fully  fettledf :  But  this  pro- 
ject never  took  effect. 

The  intention  of  marrying  the  king  to  a  daughter  of 
Henry,  a  violent  perfecutor  of  the  proteftants,  was  nowife 
acceptable  to  that  party  in  England:  But  in  all  other  ref- 
pects  the  council  was  fteady  in  promoting  the  reforma- 
tion, and  in  enforcing  the  laws  againft  the  Romanifts. 
Several  prelates,  were  jftUl  addicted  to  that  communion ; 
and  though  they  made  fome  compliances,  in  order  to  fave 
their  bifhoprics,  they  retarded,  as  much  as  they  fafely 
could,  the  execution  of  the  new  laws,  and  gave  counte- 
nance to  fuch  incumbents  as  were  negligent  or  refractory. 
A  refolution  was  therefore  taken  to  feek  pretences  for  de- 
priving thofe  prelates;  and  the  execution  of  this  inten- 
tion was  the  more  eafy,  as  they  had  all  of  them  been 
obliged  to  take  commiffions,  in  which  it  was  declared, 
that" they  held  their  fees  eiuring  the  king's  pleafure  only. 
It  was  thought  proper  to  begin  with  Gardiner,  in  order 
to  ftrike  a  terror  into  the  reft.  The  method  of  proceed- 
ing againft  him  was  violent,  and  had  fcarcely  any  colour 
of  law  or  juftice.  Injunctions  had  been  given  him  to  in- 
culcate, in  a  fermon,  the  duty  of  obedience  to  a  king, 
even  during  his  minority  ;  and  becaufe  he  had  neglected 
this  topic,  he  had  been  thrown  into  prifon,  and  had  been 
there  detained  during  two  years,  without  being  accufed  of 
any  crime,  except  difobedience  to  this  arbitrary  command. 
The  duke  of  Somerfet,  fecretary  Petre,  and  fome  others 
of  the  council,  were  now  fent,  in  order  to  try  his  temper, 
and  endeavoured  to  find  fome  grounds  for  depriving  him : 
He  profeffed  to  them  his  intention  of  conforming  to  the 
government,  of  fupporting  the  king's  laws,  and  of  offici- 
ating by  the  new  liturgy.     This  was  not  the  difpofition 
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h  they  expected  or  defired*.     A  new  deputation  was  c  h  a  V. 
therefore    font,  who   carried   him   feveral  articles  to  fuh-    XXXV. 
fcribe.     He  was  required  to  acknowledge  his  former  mif-   v" — • — J 
behaviour,  and  to  confefs  the  juftice  of  his  confinement:      1^0' 
He  was  likewife  to  own,  that  the  king  was  fupreme  head 
of  the  church;  that  the  power   of  making  and  difpenfing 
wkh  holidays  was  part  of  the  prerogative;  that  the  book 
of  common-prayer  was  a   godly  and  commendable  form ; 
that   the  king  was  a  complete  fovereign  in  his  minority ; 
that  the  law  of  the  fix   articles  was  juftly  repealed  ;  and 
that  the  king  had  full  authority  to  correct  and  reform  what 
was  air.ifs  in  ecclefiaftical  difcipline,  government,  or  doc- 
trine.    The   bifhop    was   willing   to   fet  his  hand  to  all 
the  articles  except  the  firft  :   He  maintained  his  conduct  to 
have   been   inoffenfive ;  and   declared    that  he  would  not 
own   himfelf  guilty   of  faults   which   he   had  never  com- 
mirtedf. 

The  council,  finding  that  he  had  gone  fuch  lengths, 
were  determined  to  prevent  his  full  compliance,  by  multi- 
plying the  difficulties  upon  him,  and  fending  him  new  ar- 
ticles to  fubferibe.  A  lift  was  feleited  of  fuch  points  as 
they  thought  would  be  the  hardeft  of  digeftion  ;  and,  not 
content  with  this  rigour,  they  alfo  infifted  on  his  fubmif- 
fion,  and  his  acknowledgment  of  paft  errors.  To  make 
this  fubfeription  more  mortifying,  they  demanded  a  pro- 
mife,   that  he  would  recommend  and  publifh  all  thefe  arti- 

from  the  pulpit :  But  Gardiner,  who  faw  that  they 
intended  either  to  ruin  or  difhonour  him,  or  perhaps  both, 
determined  not  to  gratify  his  enemies  by  any  farther  com- 
pliance:  He  ftill  maintained  his  innocence ;  defired  a  fair 
trial ;  and  refufed  to  fubferibe  more  articles,  till  he  mould 
recover  his  liberty.  For  this  pretended  offence  his  bi- 
fhopric  was  put  under  fequeftration  for  three  months ;  and 
as  he  then  appeared  no  more  compliant  than  before,  a 
commiifion  was  appointed  to  try,  or,  more  properly  fpealc- 
ing,  to  condemn  him.  The  commiffioners  were,  the  pri- 
mate, the  bifhops  of  London,  Ely,  and  Lincoln,  fecr. 
ry  Petre,  fir  James  Hales,  and  fome  other  lawyers.  Gar- 
diner objected  to  the  legality  of  the  commiifion,  which 
was  not  founded  on  any  ftatute  or  precedent ;  and  he  ap- 
pealed from  the  commiffioners  to  the  king.  His  appeal 
was  not  regarded  :  Sentence  was  pronounced  againft  him: 
He  was  deprived  of  his  bifhopric,  and  committed  to  clofe 
cuftody:  His  books  and  papers  were  feized;  he  was  fe- 
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C  h  A  P.  eluded  from  all  company ;  and  it  was  not  allowed  him  either 
xxxv.  to  fend  or  receive  any  letters  or  meffages*. 
,k*"~ "v*"^1  Gardiner,  as  well  as  the  other  prelates,  had  agreed 
i55i"  to  hold  his  office  during  the  king's  pleafure  :  But  the  coun- 
cil, unwilling  to  make  ufe  of  a  conceflion  which  had  been 
fo  illegally  and  arbitrarily  extorted,  chofe  rather  to  em- 
ploy fome  forms  of  jufticej  a  refolution  which  led  them  to 
commit  ftill  greater  iniquities  and  feverities.  But  the  vi- 
olence of  the  reformers  did  not  ftop  here.  Day  bifhop  of 
Chichefter,  Heathe  of  Worcefter,  and  Voifey  of  Exeter, 
were  deprived  of  their  bifhoprics,  on  pretence  of  difobe- 
dience.  Even  Kitchen  of  Landaff,  Capon  of  Salifbury, 
and  Sampfon  of  Coventry,  though  they  had  complied  in 
every  thine,  yet  not  being  fuppofed  cordial  in  their  obedi- 
ence, were  obliged  to  feek  protection,  by  facrificing  the 
moft  confiderable  revenues  of  their  fee  to  the  rapacious 
courtiersf. 

These  plunderers  negle&ed  not  even  fmaller  profits. 
An  order  was  iffued  by  council  for  purging  the  library  at 
Weftminfter  of  all  miffals,  legends,  and  other  fuperftitious 
volumes,  and  delivering  their  garniture  to  fir  Anthony 
AucherJ.  Many  of  thefe  books  were  plated  with  gold 
and  filver,  and  curioufly  embofled  ;  and  this  finery  was 
probably  the  fuperftition  that  condemned  them.  Great 
havoc  was  likewife  made  on  the  libraries  at  Oxford. 
Books  and  manufcripts  were  deftroyed  without  diftin&ion: 
The  volumes  of  divinity  fuffered  for  their  rich  binding : 
Thofe  of  literature  were  condemned  as  ufelefs:  Thofe  of 
geometry  and  aftronomv  were  fuppofed  to  contain  nothing 
but  necromancy||.  The  univerfity  had  not  power  to  op- 
pofe  thefe  barbarous  violences:  They  were  in  danger 
of  lofing  their  own  revenues ;  and  expected  every  mo- 
ment to  be  fwallowed  up  by  the  earl  of  Warwic  and  his 
aflociates. 

Though  every  one  befides  yielded  to  the  authority  of 
the  council,  the  lady  Mary  could  never  be  brought  to 
compliance  ;  and  (he  ftill  continued  to  adhere  to  the  mafs, 
and  to  reject  the  new  liturgy.  Her  behaviour  was  during 
fome  time  connived  at ;  "but  at  laft  her  two  chaplains, 
Mallet  and  Berkelv,  were  thrown  into  prifon§  ;  and  re- 
monftrances  were  made  to  the  princefs  herfelf  on  account 
of  her  difobedience.  The  council  wrote  her  a  letter,  by 
which   they  endeavoured   to  make  her  change  her  fenti- 

*  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  734,   &  feq.     Burnet,  Heylin,  Collier, 
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mentf,  and  to  perfuade  her  that  her  religious  faith  was  c  h  a  p. 
very  ill  grounded.  They  afked  her  what  warrant  there  xxxv. 
was  in  fcripture  for  prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue,  the  '  • — ' 
ufe  of  images,  or  offering  up  the  facrament  for  the  dead  ;  l"*" 
and  they  defired  her  to  perufe  St.  Auftin,  and  the  other 
ancient  doctors,  who  would  convince  her  of  the  errors  of 
the  Romifh  fuperftition,  and  prove  that  it  was  founded 
merely  on  falfe  miracles  and  lying  ftories*.  The  lady 
Mary  remained  obftinate  againvt  all  this  advice,  and  de- 
clared hcrfelf  willing  to  endure  death  rather  than  relinquifh 
her  religion  :  She  only  feared,  (he  faid,  that  (he  was  not 
worthy  to  fuffer  martyrdom  in  fo  holy  a  caufe  :  And  as 
for  protectant  books,  me  thanked  God,  that  as  fhe  never 
Had,  fo  fhe  hoped  never  to  read  any  of  them.  Dreading 
farther  violence,  fhe  endeavoured  to  make  an  efcape 
to  her  kinfman  Charles ;  but  her  defign  was  difco- 
vered  and  preventedf .  The  emperor  remonftrated  in  her 
behalf,  and  even  threatened  hoftilities,  if  liberty  of  con- 
science were  refufed  her  :  But  though  the  council,  fenfible 
that  the  kingdom  was  in  no  condition  to  fupport  with  ho- 
nour fuch  a  war,  was  defirous  to  comply  ;  they  found  great 
difficulty  to  overcome  the  fcruples  of  the  young  king. 
He  had  been  educated  in  fuch  a  violent  abhorrence  of  the 
mafs  and  other  popifh  rites,  which  he  regarded  as  impious 
and  idolatrous,  that  he  mould  participate,  he  thought,  in 
the  fin,  if  he  allowed  its  commiflion:  And  when  at  laft  the 
importunity  of  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Poinet,  prevailed 
fomewhat  over  his  oppofition,  he  burft  into  tears  ;  lament- 
ing his  fitter's  obftinacy,  and  bewailing  his  own  hard  fate, 
that  he  muft  fuffer  her  to  continue  in  fuch  an  abominable 
mode  of  worfhip. 

The  great  objecT:,  at  this  time,  of  antipathy  among  the 
protectant  fe£ts  was  popery,  or,  more  properly  fpeakinp;, 
the  papifts.  Thefe  they  regarded  as  the  common  enemy, 
who  threatened  every  moment  to  overwhelm  the  evangeli- 
cal faith,  and  deftroy  its  partifans  by  fire  and  fword  :  They 
had  not  as  yet  had  leifure  to  attend  to  the  other  minute 
differences  among  themfelves,  which  afterwards  became 
the  object  of  fuch  furious  quarrels  and  animofitics,  and 
threw  the  whole  kingdom  into  combuftion.  Several  Lu- 
theran divines  who  had  reputation  in  thofe  days,  Bucer, 
Peter  Martyr,  and  others,  were  induced  to  take  fhelter  in 
England,  from  the  perfecutions  which  the  emperor  exer- 
cifed  in  Germany;  and  they  received  protection  and  en- 
couragement. John  A-lafco,  a  Polifh  nobleman,  being 
expelled  his  country  by   the  rigours  of  the  catholics,  fet- 

*  Fox,  vol.  ii.     Collier,  Burnet.  f  Hayward,  p.  315. 
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CHAP,  tied  during  fome  time  at  Emden  in  Eaft  Friezland,  where 
xxxv.    he   became   preacher   to  a  congregation  of  the  rcfon 
K-^*~~-}  Forefeeing  the  perfections  which  enfuc-d,  he  removed  to 
15SI"     England,  and  brought  his  congregation  alon«   with  him. 
The   council,  who   regarded   them   as   induftrious   ufc-ful 
people,  and  defired   to  invite  over  others  of  the  fame  cha- 
racter, not  only  gave  them  the  church  of  Auguftine  friars 
for  the  exercife  of  their  religion,  but  granted  them  a  char- 
ter, by  which  they  were  erected  into  a  corporation,  con- 
lifting   of  a   fuperintendant   and    four   affiftant  minifters. 
This  ecclefiaftical  eftablifliment  was  quite  independent  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  differed  from  it  in  fome  rites 
and  ceremonies*. 

These  differences  among  the  proteftants  were  matter 
of  triumph  to  the  catholics  ;  who  infifted,  that  the  moment 
men  departed  from  the  authority  of  the  church,  they  loft 
all  criterion  of  truth  and  falfehood  in  matters  of  religion, 
and  muft  be  carried  away  by  every  wind  of  do&rinc. 
The  continual  variations  of  every  feet  of  proteftants  af- 
forded them  the  fame  topic  of  reafoning.  The  book  of 
Common  Prayer  fuftered  in  England  a  new  revifal,  and 
fome  rites  and  ceremonies  which  had  given  offence  were 
omittedf.  The  fpeculative  doctrines,  or  the  metaphyfics 
of  religion,  were  alfo  reduced  to  forty-two  articles.  Thefe 
were  intended  to  obviate  farther  divifions  and  variations  ; 
and  the  compiling  of  them  had  been  poftponed  till  the  ef- 
tablifliment of  the  liturgy,  which  was  juftly  regarded  as  a 
more  material  object  to  the  people.  The  eternity  of  hell 
torments  is  afferted  in  this  confeffion  of  faith  ;  and  care  is 
alfo  taken  to  inculcate,  not  only  that  no  heathen,  how  vir- 
tuous foever,  can  efcape,  an  endlefs  ftate  of  the  moft  ex- 
quifite  mifery,  but  alfo  that  every  one  who  prefumes  to 
maintain  that  any  pagan  can  poflibly  be  faved,  is  himfelf 
expofed  to  the  penalty  of  eternal  perdition^. 

The  theological  zeal  of  the  council,  though  feemingly 
fervent,  went  not  fo  far  as  to  make  them  neglect  their  own 
temporal  concerns,  which  feem  to  have  ever  been  upper- 
moft  in  their  thoughts  :  They  even  found  leifure  to  attend 
to  the  public  intereft ;  nay,  to  the  commerce  of  the  na- 
tion, which  was  at  that  time  very  little  the  objeel:  of  ge- 
neral ftudy  or  attention.  The  trade  of  England  had  an- 
ciently been  carried  on  altogether  by  foreigners,  chiefly 
the  inhabitants  '  of  the  Hanfe-towns,  or  Eafterlings,  as 
they  were  called  ;  -and  in  order  to  encourage  thefe  mer- 
chants to  fettle  in  England,  they  had  been  erected  into  a 

*  Mens.  Cnnin.  p.  .134.  f  Ibid.  p.  2S3. 
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corporation  by  Henry  III.  had  obtained  a  patent,  were  c  h  A  P. 
endowed  with  privileges,  and  were  exempted  from  feveral  xxxv. 
heavy  duties  paid  by  other  aliens.  So  ignorant  were  the  *—— ^— ' 
Englifh  of  commerce,  that  this  company,  ufually  deno-  1"1" 
minuted  the  merchants  of  the  Stil-yard,  cngrofled,  even 
i  to  the  reign  of  Edward,  almoft  the  whole  foreign 
trade  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  as  they  naturally  employed  the 
fhipping  of  their  own  country,  the  navigation  of  England 
was  alfo  in  a  very  languishing  condition.  It  was  therefore 
thought  proper  by  the  council  to  feek  pretences  for  annul- 
ling the  privileges  of  this  corporation,  privileges  which 
put  them  nearly  on  an  equal  footing  with  Englifhmen  in 
the  duties  which  they  paid ;  and  as  fuch  patents  were, 
during  that  age,  granted  by  the  abfolute  power  of  the 
king,  men  were  the  lefs  furprifed  to  find  them  revoked  by 
the.  fame  authority.  Several  remonftrances  were  made 
ift  this  innovation  by  Lubec,  Hamburgh,  and  other 
Hanfe-towns;  but  the  council  perfevered  in  their  refolu- 
tion,  and  the  good  effects  of  it  foon  became  vifible  to  the 
nation.  The  Englifh  merchants,  by  their  very  fituation 
as  natives,  had  advantages  above  foreigners  in  the  pur- 
chafe  of  cloth,  wool,  and  other  commodities  ;  though  thefe 
advantages  had  not  hitherto  been  fufficient  to  roufe  their 
induftry,  or  engage  them  to  become  rivals  to  this  opulent 
company:  But  when  aliens'  duty  was  alfo  impofed  upon 
all  foreigners  indifcriminately,  the  Englifh  were  tempted 
to  enter  into  commerce  j  and  a  fpirit  of  induftry  began  to 
appear  in  the  kingdom*. 

About  the  fame  time  a  treaty  v/as  made  with  Gufta- 
vus  Ericfon,  king  of  Sweden,  by  which  is  was  ftipulated, 
that  if  he  fent  bullion  into  England,  he  might  exr 
Englifll  commodities  without  paying  cuftom ;  that  he 
fhould  carry  bullion  to  no  other  prince ;  that  if  he  fent 
ozimus,  fteel,  copper,  &c.  he  fhould  pay  cuftom  for  Eng- 
lifh commodities  as  an  Englifhman;  and  that  if  he  fent 
other  merchandife,  he  fhould  have  free  intercourfe,  paying 
cuftom  as  a  ftrangerf.  The  bullion  fent  over  by  Swe- 
den, though  it  couid  not  be  in  great  quantity,  fet  the 
mint  to  work  :  Good  fpecie  was  coined :  And  much  of 
the  bafe  metal  formerly  ifiued  was  recalled :  A  circum- 
ftance  which  tended  extemely  to  the  encouragement  of 
commerce. 

But  all   thefe   fchemes   for   promoting  induftry  were  Warwic 
likely  to  prove  abortive,  by  the  fear  of  domeftic  conVul-  exotei 
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CHAP,  fions,  arifing  from  the  ambition  of  Warwic.  That  no- 
xxxv.  bleman,  not  contented  with  the  ftation  which  he  had  at- 
v — ^"-J  tained,  carried  farther  his  pretenfions,  and  had  gained  par- 

d  ikIS5f      tifans,  who  were  difpofed  to  fecond  him  in  every  enterprife. 

Norchum-    1  fte  taft  ear*  °f  Northumberland  died  without  iilue ;  and 

b^rlaad.  as  fir  Thomas  Piercy,  his  brother,  had  been  attainted  on 
account  of  the  (hare  which  he  had  in  the  Yorkfhire  infur- 
rection  during  the  late  reign,  the  title  was  at  prefent  ex- 
tinct, and  the  eftate  was  vefted  in  the  crown.  Warwic 
now  procured  to  himfelf  a  grant  of  thofe  ample  pofleifions, 
which  lay  chiefly  in  the  North,  the  moft  warlike  part  of 
the  kingdom  ;  and  he  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  duke 
of  Northumberland.  His  friend  Paulet  lord  St.  John,  the 
treafurer,  was  created,  firft,  earl  of  Wiltshire,  then  mar- 
quis of  Winchefter  :  Sir  William  Herbert  obtained  the 
title  of  earl  of  Pembroke. 

His  ambi-        But  the  ambition   of  Northumberland  made  him  re- 

tion.  gard  all  increaie  of  pofTefiions  and  titles,  either  to  himfelf 

or  his  partifans,  as  fteps  only  to  farther  acquifitions. 
Finding  that  Somerfet,  though  degraded  from  his  dignity, 
and  even  leflened  in  the  public  opinion  by  his  fpiritlefs 
conduct,  ftill  enjoyed  a  confiderable  fhare  of  popularity, 
he  determined  to  ruin  the  man  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
chief  obftacle  to  the  attainment  of  his  hopes.  The  alli- 
ance which  had  been  contracted  between  the  families  had 
produced  no  cordial  union,  and  only  enabled  Northumber- 
land to  compafs  with  more  certainty  the  deftruction  of  his 
rival.  He  fecretly  gained  many  of  the  friends  and  fer- 
vants  of  that  unhappy  nobleman:  He  fometimes  terrified 
him  by  the  appearance  of  danger  ;  fometimes  provoked 
him  by  ill  ufage.  The  unguarded  Somerfet  often  broke 
out  into  menacing  expreffions  againft  Northumberland : 
At  other  times  he  formed  rafh  projects,  which  he  immedi- 
ately abandoned  :  His  treacherous  confidents  carried  to  his 
enemy  every » paflionate  word  which  dropped  from  him  : 
They  revealed  the  fchemes  which  they  themfelves  had  firft 
fuggefted*:  And  Northumberland,  thinking  that  the  pro- 
per feafon  was  now  come,  began  to  act  in  an  open  manner 
againft  him. 

c6th  OSt.  In  one  night  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  lord  Grey,  David 
and  John  Seymour,  Hammond  and  Neudigate,  two  of  the 
duke's  fervants,  fir  Ralph  Vane,  and  fir  Thomas  Palmer, 
were  arrefted,  and  committed  to  cuitody.  Next  day  the 
dutchefs  of  Somerfet,  with  her  favourites  Crane  and  his  wife, 
fir  Miles  Partridge,  fir  Michael  Stanhope,  Bannifter,  and 
others,  were  thrown  into  prifon.     Sir   Thomas  Palmer, 

*  Heylin,  p.  112, 
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who  had  all  along;  acted  as  a  fpy  upon   Somerfet,  accufed  c  h  a  P. 
him   of  having   formed  a  defign  to  raife  an  infurredtion  in    xx 

North,  to  attack  the  gens  d'armes  on  a  mufter-day,  to  '  '  J 
fecure  the  Tower,  and  to  raife  a  rebellion  in  London  : 
But,  what  was  the  only  probable  accufation,  he  afTerted, 
that  Somerfet  had  once  laid  a  project  for  murdering  Nor- 
thumberland, Northampton,  and  Pembroke,  at  a  banquet 
which  was  to  be  given  them  by  lord  Paget.  Crane  and 
his  wife  confirmed  Palmer's  teftimony  with  regard  to  this 
laft  defign;  and  it  appears  that  fome  rafh  fcheme  of  that 
nature  had  really  been  mentioned;  though  no  w 
lar  confpiracy  had  been  formed,  or  means  prepared  for 
its  execution.  Hammond  confefTed  that  the  duke  had 
armed  men  to  guard  him  one  night  in  his  houfe  at  Green- 
wich. 

Somerset  was  brought  to  his  trial  before  the  marquis  Trial  of 
of  Winchefter,  created  high  fteward.  Twenty-feven S00* •' 
peers  compofed  the  jury,  among  whom  were  Northumber- 
land, Pembroke,  and  Northampton,  whom  decency  mould 
have  hindered  from  acting  as  judges  in  the  trial  of  a  man 
that  appeared  to  be  their  capital'  enemy.  Somerfet  was 
accufed  of  high  treafon  on  account  of  the  projected  infur- 
rections,  and  of  felony  in  laying  a  defign  to  murder  privy 
counfellors. 

We  have  a  very  imperfect  account  of  all  {rate  trials 
during  that  age,  which  is  a  fenfible  defect  in  our  hiftory  : 
But  it  appears  that  fome  more  regularity  was  obferved  in 
the  management  of  this  profecution  than  had  ufually  been 
employed  in  like  cafes.     The  witnefles  were  at  leaft  exa-  i<\  Decern. 

1  by  the  privy  council;  and  though  they  were  neither 
produced  in  court,  nor  confronted  with  the  prifoner  (cir- 
cumftances  required  by  the  Strict  principles  of  equity), 
their  depositions  were  given  in   to  the  jury.     The  proof 

s  to  have  been  lame  with  regard  to  the  treafonable 
part  of  the  charge  ;  and  Somerfet's  defence  was  fo  fatis- 
factory,  that  the  peers  gave  verdict,  in  his  favour  :  The 
intention  alone  of  aSTaulting  the  privy-counfellors  was  Sup- 
ported by  tolerable  evidence;  and  the  jury  brought  him  in 
guilty  of  felony.     The   prifoner  himfelf  confefled  that  he 

xpreSFed  his  intention  of  murdering  Northumberland 
and  the  other  lords ;  but  had  not  formed  any  refolution  on 
that  head  :  And  when  he  received  fentence,  he  afked  par- 
don of  thofe  peers  for  the  deSigns  which  he  had  hearkened 
to  agr.inft  them.     The  people,  by  whom  Somerfet  was  be- 

,  hearing  the   firft  part  of  his  fentence,  by  which  he 

acquitted  from  treafon,  exprefTed  their  joy  by  loud 
acclamations :     But  their  Satisfaction  was  Suddenly  damp- 
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c  HA  r.  ed,  on  finding  that  he  wa$  condemned  to  death  for  fe- 
xxxv.    lony*. 

Care  had  been  taken  by  Northumberland's  emiflaries, 
to  prepoffefs  the  young  king  againft  his  uncle ;  and  left  he 
fhould  relent,  no  accefs  was  given  to  any  of  Somerfet's 
friends,  and  the  prince  was  kept  from  reflection  by  a  con- 
tinued feries  of  occupations  and  amufements.  At  laft  the 
prifoner  was  brought  to  the  fcaffold  on  Tower-hill,  amidft 
great  crowds  of  fpe&ators,  who  bore  him  fuch  fincere 
kindnefs  that  they  entertained  to  the  laft  moment  the  fond 
hopes  of  his  pardonf.  Many  of  them  rufhed  in  to  dip  their 
handkerchiefs  in  his  blood,  which  they  long  preferved  as  a 
precious  relique;  and  fome  of  them  foon  after,  when 
Northumberland  met  with  a  like  doom,  upbraided  him  with 
this  cruelty,  and  difplayed  to  him  thefe  fymbols  of  his 
crime.  Somerfet,  indeed,  though  many  actions  of  his  life 
were  exceptionable,  feems  in  general  to  have  merited  a  bet- 
ter fate ;  and  the  faults  which  he  committed  were  owing 
to  weaknefs,  not  to  any  bad  intention.  His  virtues  were 
better  calculated  for  private  than  puclic  life ;  and  by  his 
want  of  penetration  and  firmnefs  he  was  ill  fitted  to  extri- 
cate himfelf  from  thofe  cabals  and  violences  to  which  that 
age  was  fo  much  addicted.  Sir  Thomas  Arundel,  fir 
Michael  Stanhope,  fir  Miles  Partridge,  and  fir  Ralph 
Vane,  all  of  them  Somerfet's  friends,  were  brought  to 
their  trial,  condemned,  and  executed  I  Great  injuftice 
feems  to  have  been  ufed  in  their  profecution.  Lord  Paget, 
chancellor  of  the  dutchv,  was  on  fome  pretence  tried  in  the 
ftar-chamber,  and  condemned  in  a  fine  of  6000  pounds, 
with  the  lofs  of  his  office.  To  mortify  him  the  more,  he 
was  degraded  from  the  order  of  the  garter ;  as  Unworthy, 
on  account  of  his  mean  birth,  to  fhare  that  honour^.  Lord 
Rich,  chancellor,  v/as  alfo  compelled  to  refign  his  office, 
on  the  difcovery  of  fome  marks  of  friendship  which  he  had 
fhown  to  Somerfet. 

The  day  after  the  execution  of  Somerfet,  afeflionof 
parliament  was  held,  in  which  farther  advances  were 
made  towards  the  efhiblifhment  of  the  reformation.  The 
new  liturgy  was  authorifedj  and  penalties  were  enacted 
againft  all  thofe  who  abfented  themfelves  from  public 
worfhipjj.  To  ufe  the  mafs  had  already  been  prohibited 
under  fevere  penalties ;  fo  that  the  reformers,  it  appears, 
whatever  fcope  they  had  given  to  their  own  private  judg- 
ment, indifputing  the  tenets  of  the  ancient  religion,  were 
refolved  not  to  allow  the  fame  privilege  to  others ;  and 
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the  practice,  nay  the  very   doctrine  of  toleration,  was  ate  h  A  P. 
that  time  equally  unknown   to  all  fe£ls  and  parties.     To    XXXV. 
diflent  from  the  religion  of  the  magiftrate,  was  univerfally    *— -v—-1 
conceived  to  be  as  criminal  as   to  queftion   his  title,  or      I5S** 
rebel  againft  his  authority. 

A  law  was  enacted  againft  ufury ;  that  is,  againft 
taking  any  intereft  ior  money*.  This  act  was  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  fuperiUtion;  but  being  found  extremely 
iniquitous  in  itillf,  as  well  as  prejudickd  to  commerce,  it 
was  after  wards  repealed  in  the  twelth  of  Elizabeth.  The 
common  rate  of  intereft,  notwithstanding  the  law,  was  at 
this  time  14  per  centf. 

A  bill  was  introduced  by  the  miniftry  into  the  houfe  of 
lords,  renewing  thofe  rigorous  ftatutes  of  treafon  which 
had  been  abrogated  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign;  and 
though  the  peers,  by  their  high  ftation,  flood  moft  expo- 
fed  to  thefe  tempefts  of  ftate,  yet  had  they  fo  little  regard 
to  public  fecurity,  or  even  to  their  own  true  intereft, 
that  they  palled  the  bill  with  only  one  difjenting  voicej. 
But  the  commons  rejected  it,  and  prepared  a  new  bill, 
that  paiTed  into  a  law,  by  which  it  was  enacted,  That 
whoever  fhould  call  the  king  or  any  of  his  heirs,  named 
in  the  ftatute  of  the  35th  of  the  laft  reign,  heretic,  fchif- 
matic,  tyrant,  infidel,  or  ufurper  of  the  crown,  fhould 
forfeit,  for  the  firft  offence,  their  goods  and  chattels,  and 
be  imprifoned  during  pleafure ;  for  the  fecond,  fhould  in- 
cur a  praemunire  1  for  the  third,  mould  be  attainted  for 
treafon.  But  if  any  would  unadvifedly  utter  fuch  a  (lander 
in  writing,  printing,  painting,  carving,  or  graving,  he 
was  for  the  offence  to  be  held  a  traitor  j|.  It  may  be  wor- 
thy of  notice,  that  the  king  and  his  next  heir,  the  lady 
Mary,  were  profelTedly  of  different  religions;  and  reli 
ons  which  threw  on  each  other  the  imputation  of  herefy, 
fchifm,  idolatry,  profanenefs,  blafphemy,  wickednefs,  and 
all  the  opprobrious  epithets  that  religious  zeal  has  invented. 
It  was  almoft  impoflible,  therefore,  for  the  people,  if  they 
fpoke  at  all  on  thefe  fubjects,  not  to  fall  into  the  crime  £0 
fevercly  punifhed  by  the  flatute  ;  and  the  jcalouly  of  the 
commons  for  liberty,  though  it  led  them  to  reject  the 
bill  of  treafons  fent  to  them  by  the  lords,  appears  not  to 
have  been  very  active,  vigilant,  or  clear-iighted. 

The  commons  annexed  to  this  bill  a  claule  which  was 
of  more  importance  than  the  bill  itfelf,  that  no  one  fhould 
be  convicted  of  any  kind  of  treafon  unlafs  the  crime  were 
proved  by  the  oaths  of  two  witneiles  confronted   with   ths 
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prifoner.  The  lords  for  fome  time  fcrupled  to  pafs  this 
claufe,  though  conformable  to  the  mod  obvious  princi- 
ple of  equity.  But  the  members  of  that  houfe  trufted  for  pro- 
"2"  teclion  to  their  prefent  perfonal  intereft  and  power,  and 
neglected  the  nobleft  and  moft  permament  iecurity,  that 
of  laws. 

The  houfe  of  peers  pafled  a  bill,  whofe  object  was 
making  a  pro  vifion  for  the  poor;  but  the  commons,  not 
chuiing  that  a  money-bill  fhould  begin  in  the  upper  houfe, 
framed  a  new  a£t.  to  the  fame  purpofe.  By  this  act.  the 
churchwardens  were  empowered  to  colled}  charitable  con- 
tributions ;  and  if  any  refufed  to  give,  or  difluaded  others 
from  that  charity,  the  bifliop  of  the  diocefe  was  empower- 
ed to  proceed  againft  them.  Such  large  difcrctionary 
powers  intrufted  to  the  prelates,  iecm  as  proper  an  ob- 
ject of  jcaloufy  as  the  authority  afTumed  by  the  peers*. 

There  was  another  occafion  in  which  the  parliament 
repofed  an  unufual  confidnece  in  the  bifhops.  They  em- 
powered them  to  proceed  againft  fuch  as  neglected  the 
Sundays  and  holidays!.  But  thefe  were  unguarded  con- 
ceflions  granted  to  the  church :  The  general  humour  of 
the  age  rather  led  men  to  bereave  the  ecclefiaftics  of  all 
power,  and  even  to  pillage  them  of  their  property:  Many 
clergymen  about  this  time  were  obliged  for  a  fubfiftence 
to  turn  carpenters  or  taylors,  and  fome  kept  ale-houfcsj. 
The  bifhops  themfelves  were  generally  reduced  to  pover- 
ty, and  held  both  their  revenues  and  fpiritual  office  by  a 
very  precarious  and  uncertain  tenure. 

Tonstal,  bifliop  of  Durham,  was  one  of  the  moft 
eminent  prelates  of  that  age,  ftill  lefs  for  the  dignity  of 
his  fce,  than  for  his  own  perfonal  merit ;  his  learning, 
moderation,  humanity,  and  beneficence.  He  had  oppo- 
fed,  by  his  vote  and  authority,  all  innovations  in  religion, 
but  as  foon  as  they  were  enacted,  he  had  always  fubmitted, 
and  had  conformed  to  every  theological  fyftem  which  had 
been  eftablifhed.  His  known  probity  had  made  this  com- 
pliance he  afcribed,  not  to  an  interefted  or  time-ferving 
ipirit,  but  to-  a  fenfe  of  duty,  which  led  him  to  think,  that 
all  private  opinion  ought  to  be  facrificed  to  the  great  con- 
cern of  public  peace  and  tranquillity.  The  general  re- 
gard paid  to  his  character  had  protected  him  from  any 
~-;e  treatment  during  the  adminiftration  of  Somerfet ; 
but  when  Northumberland  gained  the  afcendant,  he  was 
thrown  into  prifon  ;  and  as  that  rapacious  nobleman  had 
formed  a  dehgn  of  feizing^the  revenues  of  the  fee  of  Dur- 

*  5  &  6  Edw.  VI.  cap.  2.  f  Ipid.  cap,  3.  J  Burne^ 
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ham,  and  of  ;   to  hfmfelf  a  principality    in   the  c  tt  a  P- 

thern  counties,  he  was  refolved;  in  order  to  effect  his    xxxv. 
to  deprive    Tonftal    of  his    bifhopric.  A  bill  of  ' — ^r~"""' 
attainder,  therefore,  on   pretence  of  mifprifion  of  treafm,      !*5 

introduced  into  the  houfe  of  peers  againft  the  prel. 
and  it  pafTed  with  the  oppofition  only  of  lord  Stourton,  .1 
;us  catholic,  and   of  Cranmer,  who   always    bore   a 
al   and   flncere  friendfhip  to  the  bifhop  of  Durh 
But  when  the    bill   was  fent  down  to  the   commons,  t' 
required  tint  witneflfes  fhould  be  examined,  that  Ton 
fhould  be  allowed  to  defend  himfelf,  and  that  he  jfhould 
confronted  with  his  accufers:    And    when   thefe   demands 
were  refufed,  they  rejected  the  bill. 

This  equity,  ib  unufual  in  the  parliament  during  that 
age,  wis  alcribed  by  Northumberland  and  his  partifans, 
not  to  any  regard  fot  liberty  and  juftice,  but  to  the  pre- 
valence of  Somerfet's  faction  in  a  houfe  of  commons, 
which  being  chofen  during  the  adminiftration  of  that  no- 
bleman, had  been  almoft  entirely  filled  with  his  creatures. 
They  were  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  when  they  found 
that  a  bill,  ratifying  the  attainder  of  Somerfet  and  his  ac- 
complices, w^as  alfo  rejected  by  the  commons,  though  it 
had  panned  the  upper  houfe.  A  refolution  was  therefore  April  15. 
taken  to  dilTolve  the  parliament,  which  had  fitten  during 
this  whole  reign ;  and  ibon  after  to  fummon  a  new 
one. 

Northumberland,  in  order  to  enfure  to  himfelf  a  a  ncxr 
houfe  of  commons  entirely  obfequious  to  his  will,  ventur-  pariia- 
ed  on  an  expedient,  which  could  not  have   been   praftifed,  ***&*• 
or  even  imagined,  in  an   age  when  there  was  any  idea  or 
comprehenfion  of  liberty.      He  engaged    the  king  to  write 
circular  letters  to  all  the  fheriifs,  in   which   he  enjoined 
them  to  inform  the  freeholders,  that  they  were  required  to 
choofe  men  of  knowledge  and   experience  for  their  repre- 
fentatives.     After  this  general  exhortation,  the   king  con- 
tinued   in   thefe    words  :    "   And   yet,    neverthelefs,    our 
"  pleafure   is,    that   where   our  privy-council,  or  any  of 
"  them,    fhal!,    in   our   behalf,  recommend   within   tr 
"  jurifdiclion  men  of  learning  and   wifdom ;  in  fuch  c: 
"  their  directions  mall  be  regarded  and  followed,  as  tend- 
u  ing  to  the  fune  end  which    wedefire;  that  is,  to    h 
"  this  aiTembly  compofed  of  the  perfons  in  our  realm   I 
"  beft  fitted  to  give  advice  and  good   council*."     Sev- 
letters  were  fent  from  the    king,  recommending  members 
to  particular  counties,  fir  Richard  Cotton  to  Hampfhh 
fir  William  Fitzwilliams  and  fir   Henry  Nevil  to  Bei 

fcclefUftical  MVr  394. 
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C  H  a  P./hire;  fir  William  Drury  and  fir  Henry   Benningfield  to 

xxxv.    Suffolk,  &c.     But  though  fo.ne  counties  only  received  this 

**— v-—- '  fpccies  of conge  cf  ellre  from  the   king;  the  recommenda- 

J55Z"     tions  from  the  privy-council  and  the  counfellors,  we  may 

fairly  prefume,  would   extend  to  the  greater  part,  if  not  to 

the  whole  of  the  kingdom. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  attempt  was  made  during  the 
reign  of  a  minor  king,  when  the  royal  authority  is  ufually 
weakeft  ;  that  it  was  patiently  fubmitted  to ;  and  that  it 
gave  fo  little  umbrage  as  fcarcely  to  be  taken  notice  of  by 
any  hiftorian.  The  painful  and  laborious  collector  above 
cited,  who  never  omits  the  moll  trivial  matter,  is  the  only 
perfon  that  has  thought  this  memorable  letter  worthy  of 
being  transmitted  to  pofterity. 
1553.  The  parliament  anfwered  Northumberlands  expedta- 
ift  iwarch.  t;ons#  ^s  Xonftal  had  in  the  interval  been  deprived  of 
his  bifhopric  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  by  the  fentence  of 
lay  commiflioners  appointed  to  try  him,  the  fee  of  Durham 
was  by  aft  of  parliament  divided  into  two  bifhoprics,  which 
had  certain  portions  of  the  revenue  affigned  them.  The 
regalities  of  the  fee,  which  included  the  jurifdldlion  of  a 
count  palatine,  were  given  by  the  king  toJMorthun 
land ;  nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  but  that  nobleman  had  alfo 
purpofed  to  make  rich  plunder  of  the  revenue,  as  was  then 
ufual  with  the  courtiers  whenever  a  bifhopric  became  va- 
cant. 

The  commons  gave  the  miniftry  another  mark  of  at- 
tachment, which  was  at  that  time  the  moft  fincere  of  any, 
the  moft  cordial,  and  the  moft  difficult  to  be  obtained  : 
They  granted  a  fupply  of  two  fubfidies  and  two  fifteenths. 
To  render  this  prefent  the  more  acceptable,  they  voted  a 
preamble,  containing  a  long  accufation  of  Somerfet,  "  for 
"  involving  the  king  in  war,  wafting  his  treafure,  en- 
"  gaging  him  in  much  debt,  embafing  the  coin,  and  giv- 
•*  ing  occafion  for  a  moft  terrible  rebellion*." 

The  debts  of  the  crown  were  at  this  time  confiderable. 
The  king  had  received  from  France  400,000  crowns  on 
delivering  Boulogne;  he  had  reaped  profit  from  the  fale 
of  fome  chantry  lands ;  the  churches  had  been  fpoiled  of  all 
their  plate  and  rich  ornaments,  which  by  a  decree  of  coun- 
cil, without  any  pretence  of  law  or  equity,  had  been  con- 
verted to  the  king's  ufef  :  Yet  fuch  had  been  the  rapacity 
of  the  courtiers,  that  the  crown  owed  about  300,000 
pounds^ ;  and  great  dilapidations  were  at  the  fame  time 
made  of  the  royal  demefnes.     The  young  prince  fhowed, 

*  7  Edw.  VI.  c.   12.  \  Heylin,  p.  95.  132. 
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nmo:  virtues,  a  clifpofition  to  frugality,  which,  had  Chap. 

he  lived,  would  foon  have  J  theil*  lolfes:   But  as 

his  health  was  declining  very  fait,  the  prefent  emptinefs  of  v*     ,r~mJ 
the  exchequer  was  a  fenfible  obftacle  to  the  execution  of      J^53' 
thofe  projects  which  the  ambition  of  Northumberland  had 
;ed  on  the  profpect  of  Edward's  approaching  end. 
That  nobleman  represented  to  the  prince,  whom  youth  Succefibn 
and  an  infirm  ftatc  of  health  made  fufceptible  of  any  im-  c:uioed- 
prcflion,  that   his  two  fillers,  Mary  and    Elizabeth,  had 
both  of  them  been  declared  illegitimate  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment: And  though  Henry  by  his  will  had  reftored  them  to 
a   place  in  the  fucceflion,  the  nation  would  never  fubmit 
e  the  throne  of  England  filled  by  a  baltard  :  That  thev 
were  the  king's  fitters  by  the  half-blood  only;  and  even  if 
they  ite,  could  not  enjoy  the  crown  as   his 

and  fucceffors  :  That  the  queen  of  Scots  flood  ex- 
cluded by  the  late  Icing's  will ;  and  being  an  alien,  had 
loft  by  law  all  right  of  inheriting;  not  to  mention,  that  as 
fhe  was  betrothed  to  the  dauphin,  fhe  would  by  her  fuc- 
ceffion  render  England,  as  fhe  had  already  done  Scotland, 
a   province  to  France:  That  the  certain  confequence  of 
his  filter  Mary's  fucceiiion,  or  that  of  the  queen  of  Scots, 
was  the  abolition  of  the  protectant  religion,  and  the  re;- 
of  the  laws  enacted  in  favour  of  the  reformation,  and  the 
rublifhmentof  theufurpation  and  idolatry  of  the  church 
of  Rome  :  That,  fortunately  for  England,  the  fame  order 
ion  which  jultice  required,    was  alio  the   moil 
;rmable  to  public  intereft ;  and  there  was  not  on  any 
round  for  doubt  or  deliberation:  That  when 
i'es  were  excluded  by  fuch  (olid  reafons, 
Ived  on  the  marchionefs  of  Dorfet,  elder 
♦laughter  x>f  the  French  queen,  and  the  duke  of  Suffolk: 
That  the  next  heir  of  the  marchion  lie  lady  Jane 

Udy  of  the  molt  amiable  character,  accomplilhed 
by  the  beft  education,  both  in  literature  and  religion;  and 
every  way  worthy  of  a  crown  :  And  that  even  if  her  title 
by  blood  were  doubtful,  which  there  was  r.ojufl:  reafon 
to  pretend,  the  king  was.  polTeffed  of  the  fame  power  that 
"ather  enj<  I  might  leave  her  the  crown  by  let- 

Thefe  reafonir.gs  made  imprelTion  on  the 
all,  his  zealous  attachment  to 
■1'tant   religion  made  him    apprehend  the  confe- 
quences,,  if  fo  bigotted  a  catholic  as  his  filter  Mary  fhould 
fucceed  to  the  thr<  though  he  bore  a  tender  affec- 

tion td  the  la 

ion,  means  were   found  to  perfuade  him  that  he  could 
not  exclude  the  one  frfter  on  account  ,  with- 

out giving  alfo  ancxclufion  to- the  other* 
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chap.      Northumberland,  finding  that  his  arguments  v 
XXZV.    lively  i0  operate  on  the  king,  began  to   prepare  the  "tl  <  r 
^^'"7     parts  of  his  fchcme.     Two  fons  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk  by 
a  fecond  venter  having   died  this  fcafon  of  the  fweating 
ficknefs,  that  title  was  extinct;  and  Northumberland  en- 
gaged the  king  to  beflow  it  on  the  marquis  of  Dorfet.  By 
means  of  this  favour,  and  of  others  which  he  conferred 
upon  him,  he  perfuaded  the  new  duke  of  Suffolk  and  the 
dutchefs  to  give  their  daughter,  the  lady  Jane,  in  marri- 
age to  his  fourth  fon  the  lord  Guilford  Dudley.      In  order 
to  fortify  himfelf  by  farther  alliances,  he  negotiated  a  mar- 
riage between  the  lady  Catherine  Gray,  fecond  daughter 
•   of  Suffolk,  and  lord  Herbert,  eldeft  fon  of  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke. He  aifo  married  his  own  daughter  to  lord  Haftings, 
eldeft  fon  of  the  earl  of  Hundingdon*.      Thefe  marriages 
were   folemnifed  with  great  pomp-and  feftivity  ;  and  the 
people,  who  hated  Northumberland,  could  not  forbear  ex- 
preffing  their  indignation  at  feeing  fuch  public  demonftra- 
tions  of  joy  during  the  languifhing  ftate  of  the  young 
prince's  health. 

Edward  bad  been  feized  in  the  foregoing  year,  firir. 
with  the  meafles,  then  with  the  fmall-pox  ;  but  having 
perfectly  recovered  from  both  thefe  diftembers,  the  nation 
entertained  hopes  that  they  would  only  ferve  to  confirm 
his  health ;  and  he  had  afterwards  made  a  progrefs  through 
fome  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  fufpedted  that  he  had 
The  king's  there  overheated  himfelf  in  exercife  :  He  was  feized  with 
K  e  s"  a  cough,  which  proved  obflinate,  and  gave  way  neither  to 
regimen  nor  medicines :  Several  fatal  fymptoms  of  a  con- 
fumption  appeared  ;  and  though  it  was  hoped,  that  as  the 
feafon  advanced  his  youth  and  temperance  might  get  the 
better  of  the  malady,  men  faw  with  great  concern  his 
bloom  and  vigour  infenfibly  decay.  The  general  attach- 
ment to  the  young  prince,  joined  to  the  hatred  borne  the 
Dudleys,  made  it  be  remarked,  that  Edward  had  every 
moment  declined  in  health  from  the  time  that  Lord  Ro- 
^  bert  Dudley  had  been  put  about  him  in  quality  of  gentle- 

man of  the  bedchamber. 

The  languifhing  ftate  of  Edward's  health  made  North- 
umberland the  more  intent  on  the  execution  of  his  projecL 
He  removed  all  except  his  own  emiffaries  from  about  the 
king:  He  himfelf  attended  him  with  the  greateft  aftiduity : 
He  pretended  the  moft  anxious  concern  for  his  health  and- 
welfare:  And  by  all  thefe  artifices  he  prevailed  on 
young  prince  to  give  his  final  confent  to  the  fettlement 
projected.      Sir  Edward  Montague,  chief  juflice  of  the 

•  Heylb,  p,  199.    Stwe,  p.  609. 
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oammon  pleas,  fir  John  Baker,  and  fir  Thomas  Bromley,  chap. 
two  judges,  with  the  attorney  and  folicitor-general,  were     xx 
fumrnoned  to  the  council ;  where,  after  the  minutes  of  the    ^~    '     J 
intended  deed  were  read  to  them,  the  king  required  them      '55:5" 
to  draw  them  up  in  the  form  of  letters  patent.      They  he- 
fitated  to  obey  ;  and  defued  time  to  coniider  of  it.     The 
more  they  reflected,"  the  greater  danger  they  found  in  coi 
pliance.       The  fettlement  of  the  crown   by  Henry  VIII. 
had  been  made  in  confequence  of  an  acl  of  parliament ;  and 

lother  adt,  palled  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  it 
was  declared  treafon  in  any  of  the  heirs,  their  aiders  or 
abetters,  to  attempt  on  the  right  of  another,  or  change 
order  of  fuccefiion.     The  judg  Tons  be-     • 

die  council.       They  urged,  that  fuch  a  patent  as  was 

intended  would  be  entirely  invalid  ;   that  it  would  fubjedt, 

who  drew  it,  but  every  councilor  who 

figned  it,  to  the  pains  of  treafon;  and  that  the  only  pro- 

xpedient,  both  for  giving  fan&ion  to  the  new  fettle- 
ment, and  freeing  its  parti  fans  from  danger,  was  to  fum- 
nion  a  parliament, and  to  obtain  the  eonfent  ofthataifem' 
The  king  faid,  that  he  intended  afterwards  to  follow  that  me- 
thod, and  would  call  a  parliament,  in  which  he  purpofedto 

his  fettlement  ratified ;  but  in  the  mean  time  he  required 
the  judges,  on  their  allegiance,  to  draw  the  patent  in  the  form 
required.  Thecounci!  told  the  judges,  that  their  refufal  would 
fubjedr.  all  of  them  to  the  pains  of  treafon.  Northumber- 
land gave  to  Montague  the  appellation  of  traitor  ;  and 
faid,  that  he  would  in  his  fhirt  fight  any  man  in  fo  jui'f  a 
caufe  as  that  of  lady  Jane's  fuccefiion.  The  judges  w 
reduced  to  great  difficulties  between  the  dangers  from  the 
law,  and   thofe  which  arofe  from  the  violence  of  pre/. 

r  and  author i' 
The  fits   were  canvafied    in    feveral  different 

meetings  between  the  council  and  the  judges  ;  and  no  lb- 
lution  could  be  found  of  the  difficulties.  At  laff  Mi 
tague  propofed  an  expedient,  which  fatisfied  both  his  bre- 
thren and  the  counsellors.  He  deftred  that  a  fpecial  com- 
miflion  mould  be  palled  by  the  king  and  council,  requiring 
the  judges  to  draw  a  patent  for  the  new  fettlement  of  the 
crown  ;  and  that  a   pardon  fhould  immediately  after  be 

red  them  for  any  offence  which  they  might  have  in- 
curred by  their  compliance.   When  tl  i  drawn, 
shd  brought  to  the  bifhop  of  Ely  chancellor,  in  orde 
.have  the  great  feal  affixed  to  it,  this  prelate  required  tl 

i-j fly  fign  it.       Goftald  at  firft 
refufed;  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty 

*  Fuller.  3.  ' 
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C  h  A  P.  veiled  on,  by  the  violent  menaces  of  Northumberland,  to 

XXXV.   comply  ;  but  the  conftancy  of  fir  James  Hales,  who,  tho' 

*■  —  ~l-f  a  zealous  proteftant,  preferred  juftice  on  this  occafion  to 

553'     the  prejudices  of  his  party,  could  not  be  fhaken  by  any 

expedient.     The  chancellor  next  required,  for  his  greater 

fecurity,    that  all  the    privy   counfellors  (hould  fet  their 

hands  to  the  patent :  The  intrigues   of  Northumberland, 

or  the  fear  of  his  violence,  were  lb  prevalent,  that  thecoun- 

jiftjune.  fellors  complied  with  this  demand.  Cranmer  alone  Wi- 
tafred  during  fome  time,  but  at  laft  yielded  to  the  earneft 
and  pathetic  intreaties  of  the  king*.  Cecil,  at  that  time 
fecretary  of  ftate,  pretended  afterwards  that  he  only  figncd 
as  witnefs  to  the  king's  fubfcription.  And  thus,  by  the 
king's  letters  patent,  the  two  princeflfes,  Mary  and  El  i- 
x  ibeth,  were  fet  afide ;  and  the  crown  was  fettled  on  the 
heirs  of  the  dutchefs  of  Suffolk:  For  the  dutchefs  herfelf 
was  content  to  give  place  to  her  daughters. 

After  this  fettlement  was  made,  with  fo  many  inau- 
fpicious  circumftances,  Edward  vifibly  declined  every 
day  ;  and  fmall  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery. 
To  make  matters  worfe,  his  phyficians  were  difmified  by 
Northumberland's  advice,  and  by  an  order  of  council ; 
and  he  was  put  into  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  woman, 
who  undertook  in  a  little  time  to  reftore  him  to  his  form- 
er ftate  of  health.  After  the  ufe  of  her  medicines,  all  the 
bad  fymptoms  increafed  to  the  moft  violent  degree  :  He 
felt  a  difficulty  of  fpeech  and  breathing  ;  his  pulfe  failed, 
*        his  legs   fwelled,   his  coulour   became   livid ;  and   many 

«nd  death,  other  fymptoms  appeared   of  his   approaching   end.     He 

6th  July,  expired  at  Greenwich,  in  the  fixteenth  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  feventh  of  his  reign. 

All  the  Englifh  hiftorians  dwell  with  pleafure  on  the 
excellent  qualities  of  this  young  prince;  whom  the  flat- 
tering promifes  of  hope,  joined  to  many  real  virtue.*,  had 
made  an  object  of  tender  affection  to  the  public.  He 
poflefTed  mildnefs  of  difpofition,  application  to  ftudy  and 
^k  bufinefs,  a  capacity  to  learn  and  judge,  and  an  attachment 

to  equity  and  juftice.  He  feems  only  to  have  contracted 
from  his  education  and  from  the  genius  of  the  ac;c  in 
which  he  lived,  too  m^ch  of  a  narrow  prepofl'eflion  in 
matters  of  religion,  which  made  him  incline  fome  what  to 
bigotry  and  perfecution  :  But  as  the  bigotry  of  proteftants, 
lefs  governed  by  priefts,  lies  under  more  reftraints  than 
that  of  catholics,  the  efFecls  of  this  malignant  quality  were 
the  lefs  to  be  apprehended,  if  a  longer  life  had  rant- 

ed to  young  Edward. 

•  Cranm.  Mem.  p.  aje. 
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CHAP.      XXXVI. 


M      A      R     Y. 


Lady  Jane  Gray  proclaimed  queen Deferted  by  the  pco- 

pic The  queen  proclaimed  and  acknowledged Nor- 
thumberland executed Catholic   religion  rejlored 

A  parliament -Deliberations  ivith  regard  to  the  queen's 

marriage Queen's  marriage  ivith  Philip Tvjiafy 

infurreclion — Supprejfed Execution      of    lady     Jane 

Gray A  parliament Philip 's    arrival    in    Eng- 
land. 

THE  title  of  the  princefs  Mary,  after  the  demife  of  c  h  A  P. 
her  brother,  was   not  expofed  to  any  confiderable    XXXVI. 
difficulty  ;  and  the  objections  ftarted  by  lady  Jane's  parti-  ' — V~"""J 
fans  v/ere  new  and   unheard   of  by  the  nation.     Though      IS53' 
all   the  protectants,  and  even  many  of  the  catholics,  be- 
lieved the   marriage   of  Henry  VIII.   with   Catherine 
Arragon  to  be  unlawful  and  invalid;  yet,  as  it  had  been 
contracted  by  the  parties  without  any  criminal  intention, 
had  been  avowed  by   their  parents,  recognifed  by  the  na- 
tion, and  feemingly  founded  on  thofe  principles  of 
religion  which  then  prevailed,  few  imagined  that  their  if- 
fue  ought  on  that  account  to  be  regarded  as  illcgitim 
A   declaration  to  that  purbofe  haA  indeed  been  extorted 
from  parliament  by  the  ufual  violence  and  caprice  of  Hen- 
ry; but   as   that  monarch  had  afterwards  been  induced  to 
reftore  his  daughter  to  the  right  cf  iucceffion,  her  title  v 
now  become  as  legal  and  parliamentary  as  it  was  ever  ef- 
teemed  juft  and  natural.     The  public  had  long  beei 
liarifed   to  thefe  fentiments:  During  all  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward, the   princefs  was  regarded  as   lus  lawful  fuccefibr : 
And  though  the  proteftants  drea  .  ffetSts  of  her  pre- 
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C  h  A  p.  judices,  the  extreme  hatred  univerfally  enter.tained  againft 
xxxvi.  the  Dudleys*,  who  men  forefaw  would,  under  the  name 
-T ~^  of  Jane,  be  the  real  fovereigns,  was  more  than  fufftcient 
5S*  to  counterbalance,  even  with  that  party,  the  attachment 
to- religion.  This  laft  attempt  to  violate  the  order  of  fuc- 
ceffion,  had  difplayed  Northumberland's  ambition  and  in- 
juftice  in  a  full  light;  and  when  the  people  reflected  on  the 
long  train  of  fraud,  iniquity,  and  cruelty  by  which  that 
project  had  been  conducted;  that  the  lives  of  the  two  Sey- 
mours, as  well  as  the  title  of  the  princefTes,  had  been  fa- 
crificed  to  it;  they  were  moved  by  indignation  to  exert 
themfelves  in  oppofition  to  fuch  criminal  enterprifes.  The 
general  veneration  alfo  paid  to  the  memory  of  Henry  VIII. 
prompted  the  nation  to  defend  the  riches  of  his  pofterity  ; 
and  the  mifery  of  the  ancient  civil  wars  were  not  fo  entire- 
ly forgotten,  that  men  were  willing,  by  a  departure  from 
the  lawful  heir,  to  incur  the  danger  of  like  bloodfhed  and 
confufion. 

Northumberland,  fenfible  of  the  oppofition  which 
he  muft  expedf,  had  carefully  concealed  the  deftination 
made  bv  the  king  ;  and  in  order  to  bring  the  two  princcf- 
fes  into  his  power,  he  had  had  the  precaution  to  engage 
•  the  council,  before  Edward's  death,  to  write  to  them  in 
that  prince's  name,  defiring  their  attendance,  on  pretence 
that  his  infirm  ftate  of  health  required  the  affiftance  of 
their  counfel,  and  the  confolation  of  their  company f. 
Edward  expired  before  their  arrival ;  but  Northumberland, 
in  order  to  make  the  princefles  fall  into  the  fnare,  kept 
the- king's  death  ftill  fecret;  and  the  lady  Mary  had  already 
reached  Hoddefden,  within  half  a  day's  journey  of  the 
court.  Happily,  the  earl  of  Arundel  fent  her  private  in- 
telligence both  of  her  brother's  death  and  of  the  confpi  ra- 
cy formed  againft  herj:  She  immediately  made  hafte  to 
retire;  and  fhe  arrived,  by  quick  journies,  firft  at  Ken- 
ning-hall  in  Norfolk,  then  at  Framlingham  in  Suffolk; 
where  fhe  purpofed  to  embark  and  efcape  to  Flanders,  in 
cafe  fhe  fhould  find  it  impoffible  to  defend  her  right  of 
fucceffion.  She  wrote  letters  to  the  nobility  and  moft  con- 
fiderable  gentry  in  every  county  in  England  ;  commanding 
them  to  affift  her  ir\»  defence  of  her  crown  and  perfon. 
And  fhe  difpatched  a  mefTage  to  the  council ;  by  which 
fhe  notified  to  them  that  her  brother's  death  was  no  longer 
a  fecret  to  her,  promifed  them  pardon  for  paft  offences,  and 
required  them  immediately  to  give  orders  for  proclaiming 
her  in  London  j|. 

*  Sleiden,  lib.  25.  f  Keylin,  p.  154. 

J  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  233.  Jj  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  T4- 
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Northumberland  found   that   farther   diflimulation  c  h 
was  fruitlefs:   He  went  to   Sion  houfe*,  accompanied   by    xx. 
the  duke  of  Suffolk,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  others  of   V*^V^J 
the  nobility  ;  and  he  approached  the  lady  Jane,  who  re-      *5i5" 
fided   there,  with   all  the  refpecl:  ufually  paid  to  the  love- 
reign.     Jane    was    in   a  great   meafure   ignorant  of  thefe. 
tranfasSlions  ;  and    it    was    with   equal    grief  and   lurprife 
that  fhe  received  intelligence  of  them f«     She  was  a  lady  j.LHiy  Jane 
of  an  amiable  perfori,  an  engaging  difpofition,  accomplifh-  prey  pro- 
cd  parts  ;  and  being  of  an  equal   age   with  the  late  king,  ^"™ 
d  received  ail   her  education  with  him,  and  feen 

to  poflefs  greater  facility  in  acquiring  every  part  of 
manly  and  polite  literature.  She  had  attained  a  familiar 
knowledge  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  languages,  beiides 
modern  t-  had   palTcd  moil  of  her  time  in  applica- 

:ig  ;  and  exprefied  a  great  indifference  for 
other  occupations  and  amufements  ufual  with  her  fex  and 
ftation.       Roger   Afcham,    tutor    to   the   lady    Elizab. 

•re  day  paid  her  a  viiit,  found  her  employed  in 
reading  Plato,  while  the  reft  of  the  family  were  engaged 
in  a  party  of  hunting  iu  the  park  ;  and  on  his  admiring 
the  fingularity  of  her  choice,  fhe  told  him  that  file  receiv- 
ed more  pleafure  from  that  author  than  the  others  could 
reap  from  all  their  fport   and    gaiety;}".     Her  heart,  full  of 

>  iffion  for  literature  and  the  elegant  arts,  and  of  ten- 
deruefs  towards  her  hufband,  who  was  deferving  of  her 
affections,  hud  never  opened  itfelf  to  the  flattering  allure- 
ments of  ambition  j  and  the  intelligence  of  her  elevation 
to  the  throne  was  nowife  agreeable  to  her.  She  even  re- 
futed to  accept  of  the  prefent ;  pleaded  the  preferable  title 
of  the  two  p.':  exprefled  her  dread  of  the  confe- 

quences   attending  an   enterprise  fo  dangerous,,  not  to  fay 
fo  criminal ;  and  defrred  to  remain  in  the  private  ftation  in 
which  fhe  was  born.     Overcome  at  laft  by  the  entres 
rather   than    the    reafons    of  her  father  and  father-in-1. 
and  above  all   of  her  hufband,  file  Submitted  to  their  will, 
and  was  prevailed  on  to  relinquifli   her  own  judgm 
It  was  then  ufual  for  the  kings  <  1,  after  tfc 

ceflion,  to  pals  the  firil  days  in  the  Tower  ;  an< 
berland  immediately  conveyed  thither  the  new  (o. 
All   the   counfellors    were    obliged    to  attend  her  to  t] 
fortrefs  ;  and  bv  this  means  became  in  reality  prifoners  in 
the  hands   of  Northumberland  ;  whole  will  they  v 
ceilitated   to  obey.     Orders  were  given  by  the  c 
proclaim  Jane  throughout  the   kingdom  ;  bui 

'.  to.  -J-  G<v 

p.  i  :  1  a 
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C  h  A  P.  were   executed  only    in  London  and  the  neighbourh- 
XXXVI.    No  applaufe  .  the  proclamation 

*•— v-— /   with  iibnee  and  concern  :  Souk-  preflai  their  fcorn 

J-553-     ajlt]   contempt;  and   one  Pot,  a  vintner's  apprentice,  v 

c  rely  puniilied  for  this  offence.     The  protectant  teach- 

themfelves,  who  were  employed. to  convince  the  people 

of  Jane's  title,  found  their  eloquence  fruitlefsj  and  Ridley, 

bifhop  of  London,  who  preached  a  fermon  to  that  purpole, 

wrought  no  effect:  upon  his  audience. 

The  people  of  Suffolk,  meanwhile,  paid  their  attend- 
ance on  Mary.     As  they  were  much  attached  to  tlu 
formed  communion,  they  could  not  forbear,  amidft  their 
tenders   of  duty,  expreiling    apprehenfions  for  their  reli- 
gion ;  but  when  file  affured  them  that  (he  never  meant  to 

1  ua  -,cnange  tne  laws  or"  Edward,  they  inlifted  themfelves  in 
her  caufe  with  zeal  and  affection.  The  nobility  and  gen- 
try daily  flocked  to  her,  and  brought  her  reinforcement. 
The  earls  of  Bath  and  Suffex,  the  eldeft  fons  of  lord 
Wharton  and  lord  Mordaunt,  fir  William  Drury,  fir 
Henry  Benningfield,  fir  Henry  Jernegan,  perfons  whofe 
intereit  lay  in  the  neighbourhood,  appeared  at  the  head  of 
their . tenants  and  retainers*.  Sir  Edward  Haftings,  bro- 
ther to  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  having  received  a  commif- 
fion  from  the  council  to. make  levies  for  the  lady  Jane  in 
Buckinghamshire,  carried  over  his  troops,  which  amount- 
ed to  4,cco  men,  and  joined  Mary.  Even  a  fleet  which 
had  been  fent  by  Northumberland  to  lie  off  the  coaff  of 
Suffolk,  bein 2;  forced  into  Yarmouth  by  a  ftorm,  was  en- 
gaged to  declare  for  that  princefs. 

Northumberland,  hitherto  blinded  by  ambition, 
(aw  at  laft  the  danger  gather  round  him,  and  knew  not  to 
what  hand  to  turn  himfelf.  He  had  levied  forces,  which 
were  affembled  at  London ;  but  dreading  the  cabals  of  the 
courtiers  and  counfellors,  whofe  compliance  he  knew  had 
been  entirely  the  refult  of  fear  or  artifice,  he  was  refolved 
to  keep  near  the  perfon  of  the  lady  Jane,  and  fend  Suffolk 
to  command  the  army.  But  the  counfellors  who  wifhed 
to  remove  himf,  working  on  the  filial  tendernefs  of  Jane, 
magnified  to  her  the  danger  to  which  her  father  would  be 
cxpofed  ;  and  reprefentcd  that  Northumberland,  v/ho  had 
gained  reputation  by  formerly  fuppreliing  a  rebellion  in 
thofe  parts,  was  more  proper  to  command  in  that  entcr- 
prife.  The  duke  himfelf,  who  knew  the  ilender  capacity 
of  Suffolk,  began  to  think  that  none  but  himfelf  was  able 
to  encounter  the  prefent  danger;  and  he  agreed  to  take  on 

*  Heyl'm,  p.  1 6c.     Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  137.  __/f  Godwin,  p.  330. 

Heylin,  p.  159.     Burner,  vol.  ii.  p.  zyj.     Fox,  vol-  iii.  p-  15- 
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him  the  command  of  the  troops.     The  counfellors  attend-  chap. 
ed  on  him  at  his  departure  with  the  higheif.  proteftations   xxxvi. 
of  attachment,  and  none  more   than  Arundel  his   mortal   l^J^"~'~f 
enemy*.     As  he  went  along,  he  remarked  the  difaffection       "'" 
of  the  people,  which  foreboded  a  fatal  iflue  to  his  ambitious 
hopes.      "   Many,"    faid  he  to  lord  Gray,  "  come  out 
u  to  look  at  us,  but  I  find  not  one  who  cries,  God  fpecd 
"  you\  !** 

The  duke  had  no  fooner  reached  St.  Edmund's-bury, 
than  he  found  his  army,  which  did  not  exceed  6000  men, 
too  weak  to  encounter  the  queen's^,  which  amounted  to 
double    the   number.     He  wrote  to  the  council,  defiring 
them    to    fend  him  a  reinforcement ;  and  the  counfellors 
immediately  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to  free  themfelves 
from   confinement.      They  left   the  Tower,   as   if  they  Lady  jane 
meant  to  execute  Northumberland's  commands;  but  be-  deferted  by 
ing  afTembled    in  Baynard's  caftle,  a  houfe  belonging  to  the  PcoPlc- 
Pembroke,    they    deliberated   concerning   the    method  of 
fhaking  off  his  ufurped  tyranny.     Arundel  began  the  con- 
ference, by  reprefenting  the  injuftice  and  cruelty  of  Nor- 
thumberland, the  exorbitancy  of  his  ambition,  the  crimi- 
nal   enterprife    which   he   had  projected,  and  the  guilt  in 
which  he  had  involved  the  whole  council ;  and  he  affirmed, 
that  the  only  method  of  making  atonement  for  their  paft 
offences,  was  by  a  fpeedy  return  to  the  duty  which  they 
owed  to  their  lawful  fovereign||.  This  motion  was  fecond- 
ed  by    Pembroke,  who,  clapping  his  hand  to  his  fword, 
fvVore  he  was  ready  to  fight  any  man  that  exprefTed  him- 
felf  of  a  contrary  fentiment.     The  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
London  were  immediately  fent  for,  who  difcovered  great 
alacrity  in  obeying  the  orders  they  received  to  proclaim 
The  people  exprefied  their  approbation  by  fhouts 
of  applaule.       Even    Suffolk,    who    commanded     in    the 
Tower,  finding  refinance  fruitlefs,  opened  the  gates,  and 
.red    for    the    queen.     The  lady  Jane,  after  the  vain 
pageantry  of  wearing  a  crown  during  ten  days,  returned 
to  a  private  life  with  more  fatisfaction  than  fhe  felt  when 
the   royalty    was   tendered    to  her§  :  And  the  meficngers 
who  were  lent  to  Northumberland  with  orders  to  lay  down 
his  arms,  found  that  he  had   defpaired  of  fuccefs,  was  de- 
ferted by  all  his  followers,  anS  had   already  proclaimed  the 

"erior    marks    of   joy    and   fatis faction^.  The  queen 
y   where,  on   the    queen's  approach    to  proclaimed 

Vol.  III.  2  Q_ 
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London,  gave  fenflble  exprefiions  of  their  loyalty  and  at- 
tachment. And  the  lady  Elizabeth  metier  at  the  head  of 
a  thousand  horfe,  which  that  princefs  had  levied  in  order  to 
fupport  their  joint  title  againft  the  ufurper*. 

The  queen  gave  orders  for  talcing  into  cuftody  the 
duke  of  Northumberland,  who  fell  on  his  knees  to  the 
earl  of  Arundel  that  arretted  him,  and  abjectly  begged  his 
lifef.  At  the  fame  time  were  committed  the  earl  of  War- 
wic  his  eldeft  fon,  lord  Ambrofe  and  lord  Henry  Dudley, 
two  of  his  younger  fons,  fir  Andrew  Dudley,  his  brother, 
the  marquis  of  Northampton,  the  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
fir  Thomas  Palmer,  and  fir  John  Gates.  The  queen  af- 
terwards confined  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  lady  Jane  Grey, 
and  lord  Guilford  Dudley.  But  Mary  was  defirous,  in 
the  beginning  of  her  reign,  to  acquire  popularity  by  the 
appearance  of  clemency;  and  becaufe  the  counfellors  plead- 
ed conftraint  as  an  excufe  for  their  treafon,  (he  extended 
her  pardon  to  moft  of  them.  Suffolk  himfelf  recovered 
his  liberty  i  and  he  owed  this  indulgence  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  to  the  contempt  entertained  of  his  capacity.  But  the 
gujjf  of  Northumberland  was  too  great,  as  well  as  his  am- 
bition and  courage  too  dangerous,  to  permit  him  to  enter- 
tain any  reafonable  hopes  of  life.  When  brought  to  his 
trial,  he  only  defired  permiffion  to  afk  two  queftions  of 
the  peers  appointed  to  fit  on  his  jury  ;  whether  a  man 
could  be  guilty  of  treafon  that  obeyed  orders  given  him 
by  the  council  under  the  great  feal  ?  And  whether  thofe 
who  were  involved  in  the  fame  guilt  with  himfelf  could  fit 
as  his  judges  ?  Being  told  that  the  great  feal  of  an  ufurper 
was  no  authority,  and  that  perfons  not  lying  under 
any  fentence  of  attainder  were  Hill  innocent  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  and  might  be  admitted  on  any  juryj;  he 
acquiefced,  and  pleaded  guilty.  At  his  execution  he 
made  profeflion  of  the  catholic  religion,  and  told  the  peo- 
ple that  they  never  would  enjoy  tranquillity  till  they 
returned  to  the  faith  of  their  anceftors;  Whether  that 
fuch  were  bis  real  fentiments,  which  he  had  formerly  dif- 
guifed  from  intereft  and  ambition,  or  that  he  hoped  by  this 
declaration  to  render  the  queen  more  favourable  to  his 
family||.  Sir  Thomas  Palmer  and  fir  John  Gates  fuffered 
with  him ;  and  this  was  all  the  blood  fpilled  on  account  of 
fo  dangerous  and  criminal  an  enterprise  againft  the  rights 
of  the  fovereign.     Sentence  was  pronounced  againft  the 

*  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  24.0.     Heylln,  p.    19.     Stowe,  p.  613. 

f  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  239.     Stowe,  p.  612.     Baker,  p.  315.     Hollinglhed, 
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Jady  Jane  and  lord  Guilford  ;  hut  without  any  prefent  in-  chap. 
tentfon  of  putting  it   in  execution.     The  youth  and   in-    XXXVI. 
nocence   of   the   perfons,    neither  of  whom   had    reach-   "      •""*-' 
ed  their   feventeenth   year,    pleaded   fufficiently   in   their        5j3' 
favour. 

When  Mary  firft  arrived  in  the  Tower,  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  had  been  detained  prifoner  during  all  the  laft 
reign ;  Courtney,  fon  of  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  who, 
without  being  charged  with  any  crime,  had  been  fubje&ed 
to  the  fame  punifhment  ever  fince  his  father's  attainder; 
Gardiner,  Tonftal,  and  Bonner,  who  had  been  confined 
for  their  adhering  to  the  catholic  caufe,  appeared  before 
her,  and  implored  her  clemency  and  protection.*  They 
were  all  of  them  reftored  to  their  liberty,  and  immediately 
admitted  to  her  confidence  and  favour.  Norfolk's  attain- 
der, notwithstanding  that  it  had  paffed  in  parliament,  was 
reprefented  as  null  and  invalid  ;  becaufe,  among  other  in- 
formalities, no  fpecial  matter  had  been  alleged  againft  him, 
except  wearing  a  coat  of  arms  which  he  and  his  anceftors 
without  giving  any  offence  had  always  made  ufe  of,  in  the 
face  of  the  court  and  of  the  whole  nation.  Courtrfey 
foon  after  received  the  title  of  earl  of  Devonshire ;  and 
though  educated  in  fuch  clofe  confinement,  that  he  was 
altogether  unacquainted  with  the  world,  he  foon  acquired 
all  the  accomplifliments  of  a  courtier  and  a  gentleman, 
and  made  a  confiderable  figure  during  the  few  years  which 
he  lived  after  he  recovered  his  libertyf.  Befides  perform- 
ing all  thofe  popular  acts,  which,  though  they  only  affected 
individuals,  were  very  acceptable  to  the  nation,  the  queen 
endeavoured  to  ingratiate  herfelf  with  the  public,  by  grant- 
ing a  general  pardon,  though  with  fome  exceptions,  and 
by  remitting  the  fubfidy  voted  to  her  brother  by  the  laft 
parliament^. 

The  joy  arifing  from  the  fucceffion  of  the  lawful  heir, 
and  from  the  gracious  demeanour  of  the  fovereign,  hinder- 
ed not  the  people  from  being  agitated  with  great  anxiety 
concerning  the  ftate  of  religion;  and  as  the  bulk  of  the 
nation  inclined  to  the  proteftant  communion,  the  appre- 
hensions entertained  concerning  the  principles  and  preju- 
dices of  the  new  queen  were  pretty  general.  The  legiti- 
macy of  Mary's  birth  had  appeared  to  be  fome  what  con- 
nected with  the  papal  authority  ;  and  that  princefs,  being 
educated  with  her  motrter,  had  imbibed  the  ftrongeft  at- 
tachment to  the  catholic  communion,  and  the  higheft  aver- 
fion  to  thofe  new  tenets,  whence  me  believed  all  the  mis- 

ylin,  p.  20.     Stowe,  p.  653.     Hollingfhed,  p.  jc8S. 
■J-   Depeches  de  Noailles,  vol.  ii.  p   246,  247.  t   Stowe,  p.  Cit 
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C  h  A  P.  fortune?  of  her  family  had  originally  fprung.  The  dif- 
XXXVI.  couragements  which  fhe  lay  under  from  her  father,  though 
'  at  laft  they  brought  her  to  comply  with  his  will,  tended 
ftill  more  to  increafe  her  difguft  to  the  reformers  ;  and  the 
Vexations  which  the  protector  and  the  council  gave  her 
during  Edward's  reign,  had  no  other  effect  than  to  confirm 
her  farther  in  her  prejudices.  Naturally  of  a  four  and  ob- 
ftinate  temper,  and  irritated  by  contradiction  and  misfor- 
tunes, fhe  pofTeffed  all  the  qualities  fitted  to  compofe  a  bi- 
got ;  and  her  extreme  ignorance  rendered  her  utterly  inca- 
pable of  doubt  in  her  own  belief,  or  of  indulgence  to  the 
opinions  of  others.  The  nation,  therefore,  had  great 
reafon  to  dread  not  only  the  abolition,  but  the  perfe- 
ction, of  the  eftablifhed  religion,  from  the  zeal  of  Ma- 
ry; and  it  was  not  long  ere  fhe  difcovered  her  inten- 
tions. 

Gardiner,  Bonner,  Tonftal,  Day,  Heath,  and  Veley. 
were  reinftated  in  their  fees,  either  by  a  direct  act  of  pow- 
er, or  what  is  nearly  the  fame,  by  the  fentence  of  commif- 
fioners  appointed  to  review  the  trial  and  condemnation. 
Tfcough  the  bifhopric  of  Durham  had  been  diflblved  by 
authority  of  parliament,  the  queen  erected  it  anew  by  let- 
ters patent,  and  replaced  Tonftal  in  his  regalities  as  well 
as  his  revenue.  On  pretence  of  difcouraging  controverfy, 
fhe  filenced  by  an  aft  of  prerogative  all  the  preachers 
throughout  England,  except  fuch  as  mould  obtain  a  parti- 
cular licence ;  and  it  was  eafy  to  forefee  that  none  but  the 
catholics  would  be  favoured  with  this  privilege.  Holgate, 
archbifhop  of  York,  Coverdale,  bifhop  of  Exeter,  Ridley 
of  London,  and  Hooper  of  Glocefter,  were  thrown  into 
prifon ;  whither  old  Latimer  alfo  was  fent  foon  after.  The 
zealous  bifhops  and  priefts  were  encouraged  in  their  for- 
wardnefs  to  revive  the  mafs,  though*  contrary  to  the  prefent 
laws.  Judge  Hales,  who  had  difcovered  fuch  conftancy 
in  defending  the  queen's  title,  loft  all  his  merit  by  an  op- 
pofition  to  thofe  illegal  practices  ;  and  being  committed  to 
cuftody,  was  treated  with  fuch  feverity,  that  he  fell  into 
frenzy,  and  killed  himfelf.  The  men  of  Suffolk  were 
brow-beaten ;  becaufe  they  prefumed  to  plead  the  promife 
which  the  queen,  when  they  enlifted  themfelves  in  her  fer- 
vice,  had  given  them  of  maintaining  the  reformed  religion ; 
One  in  particular  was  fet  in  the  pillory,  becaufe  he  had 
been  too  peremptory  in  recalling  to  her  memory  the  en- 
gagements which  fhe  had  taken  on  that  occafion.  And 
though  the  queen  ftill  promifed  in  a  public  declaration  be- 
fore the  council,  to  tolerate  thofe  who  differed  from  her, 
men  forefaw  that  this  engagement,  like  the  former,  would 
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prove  but  a  feeble  fecurity  when  fet  in  oppofition  to  reliei-  chat. 
ous  prejudices.  AAA,t' 

The  merits  of  Cranmer  towards  the  queen  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  had  been  confiderable  ;  and  he  had  fuccefs- 
fully  employed  his  good  offices  in  mitigating  the  fevere 
prejudices  which  that  monarch  had  entertained  againft  her. 
But  the  active  part  which  he  had  borne  in  promoting  her 
mother's  divorce,  as  well  as  in  conducting  the  reformation, 
had  made  him  the  object  of  her  hatred  ;  and  though  Gar- 
diner had  been  equally  forward  in  foliciting  and  defending 
the  divorce,  he  had  afterwards  made  fufficient  atonement 
by  his  fufferings  in  defence  of  the  catholic  caufe.  The 
primate,  therefore,  had  reafon  to  expect  little  favour  during 
the  prefent  reign  ;  but  it  was  by  his  own  indifcreet  zeal  that 
he  brought  on  himfelf  the  firft  violence  and  perfecution. 
A  report  being  fpread,  that  Cranmer,  in  order  to  pay  court 
to  the  queen,  had  promifed  to  officiate  in  the  Latin  fervice, 
the  archbifhop,  to  wipe  off  this  afperfion,  publifhed  a  ma- 
nifesto in  his  own  defence.  Among  other  expreflions,  he 
there  faid,  that  as  the  devil  was  a  liar  from  the  beginning, 
and  the  father  of  lies,  he  had  at  this  time  frirred  up  his 
fervants  to  perfecute  Chriit  and  his  true  religion  :  That 
this  infernal  fpirit  now  endeavoured  to  reftore  the  Latjn 
fktisfactory  manes,  a  thing  of  his  own  invention  and  de- 
vice ;  and  in  order  to  effect  his  purpofe,  had  falfely  made 
ufe  of  Cranmer's  name  and  authority :  And  that  the  mafs 
is  not  only  without  foundation,  either  in  the  Scriptures  or 
in  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  but  likewife  dii- 
covers  a  plain  contradiction  to  antiquity  and  the  infpired 
writings,  and  is  befides  replete  with  many  horrid  blaiphe- 
mies*.  On  the  publication  of  this  inflammatory  paper, 
Cranmer  was  thrown  into  prifon,  and  was  tried  for  the 
part  which  he  had  acted  in  concurring  with  the  lady  Jane, 
and  oppofing  the  queen's  acceffion.  Sentence  of  high  trea- 
fon  was  pronounced  againft  him  ;  and  though  his  guilt  \ 
fhared  with  the  whole  privy-council,  and  was  even  lefs 
than  that  of  the  greater  part  of  them,  this  fentence,  how- 
ever fevere,  muft  be  allowed  entirely  legal.  The  execu- 
tion of  it,  however,  did  riot  follow  ;  and  Cranmer  was  re- 
ferved  for  a  more  cruel  puniihment. 

Peter  Martyr,  feeing  a  perfecution  gathering  againft 

the  reformers,  defired  leave  to  withdrawf  ;  and  while* fome 

zealous   catholics   moved   for    his  commitment, .  Gardiner 

both  pleaded  that  he   had  come  over  by  an  invitation  from 

overnment,  and  generoufiy  furniihed  him  with  t 

*  Fox,  vol.  Ill-  p.  94.     Heylin,  p.  25.     Godwin,  p.  336.    Em-net,  vol.  ii. 
Coll.  No.  8.     Cranm.  Mem.  p.  305.     Thunnus,  lib.  xiii.   c.  3. 
f  Heylin,  p.  26.     Godwin,  p.  336.     Cranm.  Mem.  p.   317. 
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chap,  plies  for  his  journey:  But  as  bigotted   zeal  ftill  increafecl, 
xxxv     hjs  wife's  body,  which  had   been  interred  at  Oxford,  was 
~ '^'^  afterwards  dug  up  by  public  orders,  and  buried  in  a  dung- 
553'     hill*.     The  bones  of  Bucer  and  Fagious,  two  foreign  re- 
formers, were   about   the   fame   time   committed    to   the 
flames  at  Cambridgef.     John  A-lafco  was  firft  filenced, 
then  ordered  to  depart  the  kingdom  with  his  congregation. 
The  greater  part  of  the  foreign  proteftants  followed  him ; 
and  the  nation  thereby  loft  many  ufcful  hands  for  arts  and 
manufactures.     Several  Engliflh  proteftants  alfo  took  fhel- 
ter  in  foreign  parts;  and  every  thing  bore  a  difmal  afpect 
for  the  reformation. 
5th  oa.  During  this   revolution  of  the  court,  no  protection 

me!tf.rlla"  was  exPe&ed  ty  proteftants  from  the  parliament,  which 
was  fummoned  to  afTemble.  A  zealous  reformer^  pre- 
tends, that  great  violence  and  iniquity  were  ufed  in  the 
elections  ;  but  befides  that  the  authority  of  this  writer  is 
inconfiderable,  that  practice,  as  the  neceflities  of  govern  - 
ment  feldom  required  it,  had  not  hitherto  been  often  em- 
ployed in  England.  There  ftill  remained  fuch  numbers 
devoted  by  opinion  or  affection  to  many  principles  of  the 
ancient  religion,  that  the  authority  of  the  crown  was  able 
to  give  fuch  candidates  the  preference  in  moft  elections ; 
and  all  thofe  who  hefitated  to  comply  with  the  court  reli- 
gion rather  declined  taking  a  feat,  which  while  it  rendered 
them  obnoxious  to  the  queen,  could  afterwards  afford 
them  no  protection  agatnft  the  violence  of  prerogative. 
It  ftfon  appeared,  therefore,  that  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mons would  be  obfequious  to  Mary's  defigns;  and  as  the 
peers  were  moftly  attached  to  the  court,  from  intereft  or 
expectations,  little  oppofition  was  expected  from  that 
quarter. 

In  opening  the  parliament,  the  court  fhowed  a  con- 
tempt of  the  laws,  by  celebrating  before  the  two  houfes  a 
mafs  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  in  the  Latin  tongue,  attending 
with  all  the  ancient  rites  and  ceremonies,  though  abolish- 
ed by  act  of  parliament]!.  Taylor,  biihop  of  Lincoln* 
having  refufed  to  kneel  at  this  fervice,  was  feverely  hand- 
led, arid  was  violently  thruft  out  of  the  houfe§.  The 
queen,  however,  ftill  retained  the  title  of  fupreme  head  of 
the  church  of  England ;  and  it  was  generally  pretended, 
that  the  intention  of  the  court  was  only  to  reftore  religion 
to  the  fame  condition  in  which  it  had  been  left  by  Henry; 
but  that  the  other  abufes  of  popery  which  were  the  moft 
grievous  to  the  nation,  would  never  be  revived. 

*  Heylln,  p.  z6.  f  Saunders  de  Schifm.  Anglic. 

%  Beak-.  But  Fox,  who  lived  at  the  time,  and  is  very  minute  in  his  nar- 
ratives, fays  nothing  of  the  natter.     See  vol.  iii.  p.  16. 

]|  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  19.  §  Burnet,   vol.  ii.  p.  251. 
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The  firft  bill  parted  by  the  parliament  was  of  a  popular  Chap. 
nature,  and  abolifhed  every   fpecies  of  treafon  not  contain- ,  XXXVI. 
ed  in  the  ftatute  of  Edward  III.  and  every  fpecies  of  felony  ^""VT""' 
that  did  not  fubfift  before  the  firft  of  Henrv  VIII*.     The       S53' 
parliament  next  declared  the  queen  to  be  legitimate,  rati- 
fied the  marriage  of  Henry  with  Catherine  of  Arragon, 
annulled    the    divorce   pronounced    by   Cranmerf,  whom 
they  greatly  blamed  on  that  account.     No  mention,  how- 
ever, is  made    of  the  pope's  authority,  as   any  ground  of 
the  marriage.     All  the  ftatutes  of  king  Edward,  with  1  e- 
gard,  to  religion,  were  repealed   by   one  vote^.     The  at- 
tainder of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  revei  fed  ;  and   this  a«5t 
of  juftice  was  more   reafonable  than   declaring  of  that  at- 
tainder invalid  without  farther   authority.     Many  claufes 
of  the  riot  act  parted  in  the  late  reign  were  revived  :  A  ftep 
which  eluded  in  a  great  meafure  the  popular  ftatute  enact- 
ed at  the  firft  meeting  of  parliament. 

Notwithstanding  the  compliance  of  the  two  houfes 
with  the  queen's  inclination,  they  had  ftill  a  reverfe  in 
certain  articles  ;  and  her  choice  of  a  hufband  in  particular 
was  of  fuch  importance  to  national  intereft,  that  they  were 
determined  not  to  fubmit  tamely  in  that  refpecl  to  her  will 
and  pleafure.  There  were  three  marriages)),  concerning 
which  it  was  fuppofed  that  Mary  had  deliberated  after  her 
acceflion.  The  firft  perfon  propofed  to  her  was  Courtney 
carl  of  Devonshire,  who  being  an  Englishman  nearly  alli- 
ed to  the  crown,  could  not  fail  of  being  acceptable  to  the 
nation ;  and  as  he  was  of  an  engaging  perfon  and  addrefs, 
he  had  vifibly  gained  on  the  queen's  afFec~tions§,  and  hints 
were  dropped  him  of  her  favourable  difpofitions  towards 
himqr.  But  that  nobleman  negle&ed  thefe  overtures ;  and 
feemed  rather  to  attach  himfelf  to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  whofe 
youth  and  agreeable  converfation  he  preferred  to  all  the 
power  and  grandeur  of  her  fifter.  This  choice  occafioned 
a  great  coldnefs  in  Mary  towards  Devonihire,  and  made 
her  bre?k  out  in  a  declared  animofity  againft  Elizabeth. 
The  ancient  quarrel  between  their  mothers  had  funk  d 
into  the  malignant  heart  of  the  queen  ;  and  after  the  de- 
claration made  by  parliament  in  favour  of  Catherine's 
marriage,  (he  wanted  not  a  pretence  for  reprefenting  the 
birth  of  her  fifter  as  illegitimate.     The  attachment  of  Eli- 

*  Marise,  fefT*.   i.   c.    r.     E;.  .1  popular, 

'  mfe  of  5  &  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  ii.  required  the  confronting 

witness,  in  order  to  pr 
f   Maria?,    felT.   ii.  c.  i.  \\  Thuan.  lib.  ii  c.  3. 

peches  de  Noailks,  vol.  ii.  p.  ia;.  163.  214,  215.  vcl.  i;.i.  p.  17. 
fl   Godwin,  p.  339. 
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Chap,  zabeth  to  the  reformed  religion  offended  Mary's  bigotry ; 
X^XV^  -^j  as  t^e  y0UT1rr  priacefs  had  made  fome  difficulty  in  dif- 
I~T~~'  g"ifing  her  fentiments,  violent  menaces  had  been  employ- 
ed to   bring   her   to  compliance*.     But   when  the  queen 
found  that  Elizabeth  had   obftru&ed  her  views  in  a  point 
.  which  perhaps  touched  her  Hill    more  nearly,  her  refent- 
"  ment,  excited  by  pride,  no  longer  knew  any  bounds ;  and 
the  princefs   was    vifibly    expofed   to  the   greateft   dan- 
.  gert- 

Cardinal  Pole,  who  had  never  taken  priefts  orders, 
was  another  party  propofed  to  the  queen ;  and  there  appear- 
ed many  reafons  to  induce  her  to  make  choice  of  this  pre- 
late. The  high  character  of  Pole  for  virtue  and  humani- 
ty ;  the  great  regard  paid  him  by  the  catholic  church,  of 
which  he  had  nearly  reached  thehigheft  dignity  on  the  death 
of  Paul  III.  J ;  the  queen's  affection  for  the  countefs  of  Sa- 
lifbury,  his  mother,  who  had  once  been  her  governefs  ; 
the  violent  animofity  to  which  he  had  been  expofed  on  ac- 
count of  his  attachment  to  the  Romifh  communion;  all 
thefe  confiderations  had  a  powerful  influence  on  Alary. 
But  the  cardinal  was  now  in  the  decline  of  life;  and  hav- 
ing contracted  habits  of  ftudy  and  retirement,  he  was  re- 
prefcnted  to  her  as  unqualified  for  the  buftle  of  a  court 
and  the  hurry  of  bufinefs||.  The  queen,  therefore, 
brdropped  all  thoughts  of  that  alliance:  But  as  fhe  enter- 
tained a  great  regard  for  Pole's  wifdom  and  virtue,  fhe 
ftill  intended  to  reap  the  benefit  of  his  counfel  in  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  her  government.  She  fecretly  entered  into 
a  negotiation  with  Commendone,  an  agent  of  cardinal 
Dandino,  legate  at  BrufTels  ;  fhe  feht  affurances  to  the 
pope,  then  Julius  III.  of  her  earneft  delire  to  reconcile 
herfelf  and  her  kingdoms  to  the  holy  fee  ;  and  fhe  defired 
that  Pole  might  be  appointed  legate  for  the  performance 
of  that  pious  office§. 

These  two  marriages  being   rejected,  the  queen  caff 

her  eye  towards  the   emperor's    family,  from    which   her 

mother  was   defcended,  and  which   during   her    own  dif- 

^ir.trefTes  had  always  afforded   her   countenance   and  protec- 

av  tion.     Charles  V.  who  a  few  years  before  was  almoft  abfo- 

lute  matter   of  Germany,  had  exercifed  his  power  in  fuch 

an  arbitrary  manner,  that  he  gave   extreme  difgufi  t> 

nation,  who  apprehended  the  total  extinction  of  their  libci  - 

adj  ties  from  the  encroachments  of  that  monarchy.  Religion  had 

sdj  ferved  him  as  a  pretence  for  his  ufurpations ;  and  from 

fame  principle  he  met  with  that   oppofition  which  over- 
id 

&y,       *   Dep.  de  Noailles,   vol.  ii.  palfim.  f   Heylin,   p.  31.     Burnet,  vol. 

ii.  p.  255.    '  J  Father  Paul,  bookiii.        '  ||  Heylin,  J>.  31. 

§  Burnet,  vol.  ii  p.  25S.  •  ^j    Thuanus,  lib.  iv.  c.  i~. 
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hope1 

by  his   advice 
limfelf  into  the  emperor's  hands,  fhould  be  unjufHy  de- 
ner,  formed  a  fecret  confpiracy  among  the  pro- 
:s ;  and  covering  hi  ns  with   the  rr 

:!  difguifes,  he  fuddenly   marched  his    f  lad 

and  narrowly  milled  becoming  mafter  of  his  p?r- 
le  proteftants  flew  to  arms  in  every  quari 

j  emperor  to   [i  iltics  that  he  was   obli 

it  to  terms   of  peace,  which    infured  the  indep 
Germany.     To  retrieve    his   honour  lie  made  an 
1  France;  and  laying  fiege  to  Metz  with  an  army 
inducted  the  enterprife  in 
emed  determined  at  all  hazards  to  fucceed  in 
h  had  fixed  the  attention  of  Europe. 
But  the  duke  of  Guife,  who  defended    Metz,  with   a  gar- 
.1  of  the  braved  nobility    of  France,  exerted 
•,  conduct,  and  valour,  that   the   ficge  was 
i  to  the  depth  of  winter;  and   the  emperor  foi 
-lous  to  perfevere  any   longer.     He  retired  with 
army  into  the  Low  Countries,  much  de- 
\:h  that  re verfe  of  fortune  which  in   his  de'cliiiin'T 
y  overtaken  him. 
1  Charles  hear  of  the  death  of  Edward,  and 
.   of  his   kinfwaman   Mary  to  the   crown  of 
!,  than   he   formed   the    fchame  of  acquiring  that 
to  his  family;  and  he  hoped  bv  this  incident  to 
ice   all  the  lofTcs  which  he  had   fuftained  in  Germany. 
His  f )ii  Philip  was  a  widower;  and  though  he   was  only 

en   years  younger  than  tlie 

tion  it  was  thought  would  be  overlooked, 

ir  of  her  it  ill  having  a  nu- 

The  emperor,  tl 

it  to  fignify   his    .  -    to   Mary,  who, 

t  of  fd  an  alliance,  and 

1  to  unite  hcrfejf  more  with    her  mother's  fa- 

which  fhe  was  ever  ftrongly  attached,  readily  em- 

he  propofal.     Norfolk,  Arundel,  and  Paget,  gave 

for  the   match  :     And     Gardiner,  who  was 

ie   minifter,  and   who   had   been  promoted  to 

.  of  chancellor,  finding  how    Mary's    inclinations 

the  Spanifh   alliance.     At  the 

dented  both  to  her  and  the  emperor,  the 

'.ag  nil    farther    innovations  in  religion, 

i  of  the  mania;-:?.     He  cbferved  that  the 

t  all   their   c<  it  had  difco\ 

i.  2   R 
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CHAP-  evident  fymptoms   of  jealouiy,  and  feemed  at  prefent  de- 
'";   termined  to   grant  no   farther  co  in  favour  of  the 

L  "^ ~--J  catholic  religion:  That  though  they  might  make  a  facri- 
5^3"  flee  to  their  fovereign  of  fume  fpeculative  principles  which 
they  did  not  well  comprehend,  or  of  fome  rites  which 
feemed  not  of  any  great  moment,  they  had  imbibed  fuch 
ftrong  prejudices  againft  the  pretended  ufurpations  and 
exactions  of  the  court  of  Rome,  that  they  would  with 
great  difficulty  be  again  brought  to  fubmit  to  its  authori- 
ty :  That  the  danger  of  refuming  the  abbey  lands  would 
alarm  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  induce  them  to  encour- 
age the  prepofleffions  which  were  but  too  general  among  the 
people,  againft  the  doctrine  and  worfhip  of  the  catholic 
church:  That  much  pains  had  been  taken  to  prejudice 
the  nation  againft  the  Spanifh  alliance  \  and  if  that  point 
were  urged  at  the  fame  time  with  farther  changes  in  reli- 
gion, it  would  hazard  a  general  revolt  and  in  fur  recti  on: 
That  the  marriage  being  once  completed,  would  give  au- 
thority to  the  queen's  meafures,  and  enable  her  afterwards 
to  forward  the  pious  work  in  which  fhe  was  engaged  : 
And  that  it  was  even  neceflary,  previoufly  to  reconcile 
the  people  to  the  marriage,  by  rendering  the  conditions 
extremely  favourable  to  the  Englifli,  and  fuch  as  would 
feem  to"  enfure  to  them  their  independency,  and  the  entire 
pofteflion  of  their  ancient  laws  and  privileges*. 

The  emperor,  well  acquainted  with  the  prudence  and 
experience  of  Gardiner,  allented  to  all  thefb  reafons ;  and 
he  endeavoured  to  teruper  the  zeal  of  Alary  by  reprefent- 
ing  the  n^ceifity  of  proceeding  gradually  V  the  great  work 
of  converting  the  nation.  Hearing  that  cardinal  Pole, 
more  finccre  in  his  religious  opinions,  and  lefs  guided  by 
the  maxims  of  human  policy,  after  having  fent  contrary 
advice  to  the  queen,  had  fet  out  on  his  journey  to  England, 
where  he  was  to  exercife  his  legantine  commiflion ;  he 
thought  proper  to  ftop  him  at  Dillinghen,  a  town  on  the 
Danube  j  and  .he afterwards  obtained  Marv's  conient  fur 
\  this  detention.  The  negotiation  for  the  marriage  mean- 
while proceeded  apace ;  and  Mary's  intentions  of  efpouf- 
ing  Philip  became  ceagBJlv  known  to  the  nation.  The 
commons,  whoJtaafca^BLihejBfed  gained  the  queen  by 
the  conceffion^^JH^^^Kd  already  made,  were  alarmed 
to  hear  that  fhe  wasTeJS^HR  to  contract  a  foreign  alliance; 
and  they  fent  a  cdmmim^to  remonftratc  in   ftrong   terms 

6th  Dec.  againft  that  dangerous  meafure.  To  prevent  farther  ap- 
plications of  the  fame  kind,  £he  thought  proper  to  diilblve 
the  parliament. 

*    Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  261. 
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A  convocation  had  been  fummoncd  at  the  fame  time  c  h  a  P- 
with  the  parliament;  and  the  majority  here  alfo  appeared  xxxvi. 
to  be  of  the  court  religion.  An  offer  was  very  frankly  v— -v-— ' 
made  by  the  Romanifts,  to  difpute  concerning  the  points  I553" 
controverted  between  the  two  communions ;  and  as  tran- 
fubftantiation  was  the  article  which  of  all  others  they 
deemed  the  cleareft,  and  founded  on  the  moft  irref  ftiblc 
arguments,  they  chofe  to  try  their  ftrength  by  defending  it. 
The  proteftants  pufhed  the  difpute  as  far  as  the  clamour 
and  noife  of  their  antagonifts  would  permit;  and  they 
fondly  imagined  that  they  had  obtained  fome  advantage, 
when  in  the  courfe  of  the  debate  they  obliged  the  catholics 
to  avow  that,  according  to  their  doctrine,  Chrift  had  in 
his  laft  fupper  held  himfelf  in  his  hand,  and  had  f wallow 
and  eaten  himfelf*.  This  triumph,  however,  was  con- 
fined only  to  their  own  party  :  The  Romanifts  maintained, 
that  their  champions  had  clearly  the  better  of  the  day; 
that  their  adversaries  were  blind  and  obftinate  heretics; 
that  nothing  but  the  moft  extreme  depravity  of  heart  could 
induce  men  to  conteft  fuch  felf-evident  principles;  and  that 
the  fevertft  punifhments  were  due  to  their  perverfe  wick- 
ednefs.  So  pleafed  were  they  with  their  fuperiority  in  this 
favourite  point,  that  they  foon  after  renewed  the  <lifpute 
at  Oxford;  and  to  fhow  that  they  feared  no  force  of  learn- 
ing or  abilities,  where  reafon  was  (o  evidently  on  their 
fide,  they  fent  thither  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley, 
under  a  guard,  io  -try  whether  thefe  renowned  eontrover- 
fialifts  could  find  any  appearance  of  argument  to  defend 
their  baffled  principlesf.  The  iflue  of  the  debate  was 
v  different  from  what  it  appeared  to  be  a  few  years  be- 
fore, in  a  famous  conference  held  at  the  fame  place  during 
the  reign  of  Edward. 

After  the  parliament  and  convocation  were  difmifTed,  1554. 
the  new  laws  with  regard  to  religion,  though  they  had 
been  anticipated  in  moft  places  by  the  zeal  of  the  catho- 
lics, countenanced  by  government,  were  ftill  more  openly 
put  in  execution  :  The  mafs  was  every  where  re-eftabliih- 
ed;  and  marriage  was  declared  to  be  incompatible  with 
any  fpiritual  office.  It  has  been  aflerted  by  fome  writer?, 
that  three  fourths  of  tl  were  at  this  time  depri 

of  their  livings  ;  though  other  hiftorians,  more  accurate:!:, 
have  eftimated  the  number  of  fufFerers  to  be  far  fnort  of 
this  proportion.  A  vifitation  was  appointed,  in  order  to 
reftore  more  perfectly  the  mafs  and  the  ancient  rites.  A- 
mong  other  articles,  the  commiffioners  were  enjoined  to 

•   Collier,  vol.  ii.   p.  356.     For,  vol.  iii.   p.  22. 

f  Mem.  Cranm.  p.  354-  p.  y>i  %  Harmer,  p.  : 
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a  P  forbid  the  oath  of  fuprerracy  to  be  taken  by  the  clergy  on 
xxxvj.  their  receiving  any  benefice*.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
*— ^-~'  this  oath  had  been  eftablifhed  by  the  laws  of  Henry  VIII. 

IS5*"      which  were  dill  in  force. 
Queen's  This  violent  and  fudden   change   of  religion   infpired 

marriage^    the   proteftants   with   great  difcontent;  and  even  afR-cled 
wit     huip  jn£}jf£erent   fpeftators   with  concern,  by  the  hardfhips  to 
which  fo  many  individuals  were  on  that  account  expofed. 
E   t  the  Spanifh  match  was  a  point  of  more  general  con- 
cern, and   diffi  I  :d  univerfal  apprehenfions  for  the  liberty 
and  lhdfepln;.  v*xe  of  the  nation.     To  obviate  all  clamour, 
the  articles  of  marriage  were  drawn  as  favourable  as  poffi- 
ble    for   the   intercft   and   fecurity,  and  even  grandeur  of  • 
England.     It  was   agreed,  thvt  though  Philip  fhould  bave^ 
the  title  of  king,  the  adminiftration  fhculd  be  entir*^  id* 
the  queen  ;  that  no  foreigner  mould  be  capable  of  enjoy-' 
ing  any  office  in  the  kingdom ;  that  no  innovation  (hou)d: 
be  made   in  the   Englifh   laws,  cufloms,  and  privil 
that  Philip  fhould  not  carry  the  queen  abroad  without  her 
confent,  nor   any  of  her   children  without  the  confent  of 
the  nobility  5  that  fixty  thoufand   pounds  a  year  fhould  be' 
fettled  as  her  jointure  ;  that  the  male  iflue  of  this  marri- 
age fhould  inherit,  together  with  England,  both  Burgun-^ 
dy  and  the  Low  Countries;  and  that  if  Don  Carlos,  Phi- 
lip's fon  by  his  former  marriage,  mould  die  and  his  line 
be  extinct,  the  queen's  iflue,  whether  male  or  female,  mould 
inherit  Spain,  Sicily,  Milan,  and  all  the  other  dominions 
15th  Jan.     of  Philipf.     Such   was   the  treaty  of  marriage  figned  by 
count  Egmont,  and  three   other  ambafladors  lent  over  to 
England  by  the  emperor^. 

These  articles,  when  publifhed,  gave  no  fatisfa&ion 
to  the  nation  :  It  was  univerfally  faid  that  the  emperor, 
in  order  to  get  pofTeflion  of  England,  would  verbally 
agree  to  any  terms  ;  and  the  greater  advantage  there  ap- 
peared in  the  conditions  which  he  granted,  the  more  cer- 
tainly might  it  be  concluded  that  he  had  no  ferious  inten- 
tion of  obferving  them  :  That  the  ufual  fraud  and  ambi- 
tion of  that  monarch  might  afiure  the  nation  of  fuch  a 
conduct ;  and  his  fon  Philip,  while  he  inherited  thefe  vices 
from  his  father,  added  to  them  tyranny,  fullennefs,  pride, 
and  barbarity,  more  dangerous  vices  of  his  own :  That 
England  would  become  a  province  to  a  kingdom  which 
ufually  exercifed  the  moft  violent  authority  over  ali 
dependent  dominions  :  That  the  Netherlands,  Milan,  Si- 
cily, Naples,  groaned   under   the  burthen  of  Spanifh  ty- 

*  Cnllier,  vol.  "11.  p.  364.      Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  38.     Heylin,  i  Ian, 

lib.  25.  f  Rymer,  xv.  p.  377.  \  Dcpccbes  He  Noattks, 

vol.  ii.  p.  259. 
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rannv ;  and  throughout  all  the  new  conqucfls  in  America  q  u  ^  j, 
there   had   been  difplayed    fcenes   of  unrelenti 

to  unknown    in   the   hiilor y   of  mankind;  That  the   ' — ** — - ' 
inquifition   was   a   tribunal    invented   by   that   tyr;  l554- 

nation;  and  would  infallibly,  with  all  their  otl  and 

inftitutions,  be   introduced   into   England:  And  that 
divided   fentiments  of  the  people  with  regard  to  i 
would   fubjcct   multitudes    to    this    iniquitous    t 
and  would  reduce  the  whole  nation  to  the  moj 
vitudc*. 

These  complaints   being   diffufed   every   where,  pre- 
pared the  people  for  a  rebellion ;  and  had  any  foreign  p. 
er  given  than  encouragement,  or  any  great  man  app'e; 
to  head  them,  the  confequences  might  have  proved  fatal  to 
the  queen's  authority.     But  the  king  of  France,  thou 

in  hoflilities  with  the  emperor,  refilled  to  concur 
in  any  propofal  for  an  infurrection,  left  he  fhould  afford 
Mary  a  pretence  for  declaring  war  againft  him •' .  And 
the  more  prudent  part  of  the  nobility  thought,  that  as  the 
evils  of  the  Spaniih  alliance  were  only  dreaded  at  a  dif- 
tance,  matters  were  not  yet  fully  prepared  for  a  gerieraT 
revolt.  Some  perfons,  however,  more  turbulent  than  the 
reft,  believed  that  it  would  be  fafer  to  prevent  than  to  re- 
draft grievances;  and  they  formed  a  confpiracy  to  rife  in 
arms,  and  declare  againft  the  queen's  marriage  with  V . 
lip.     Sir  Thomas  Wiat  purpofed  to  raife  Kent,  fu  lat'sin- 

=.,  Devonihire  ;  and  they  engaged   the  duke  »  rre&ion. 

folk,  by   the   hopes    of  recovering  the  crown  for  the  lady 
Jane,  to  attempt  raifing  the  midland  countiesj.     Caicw's 
impatience   or   apprehenfipns    engaged   him   to  hi 
concert,  and    to  rife    in  arms   before  the  day  app; 
He  was  focrn  fupprefled   by  the  earl  of  B 
(trained  to  fly  into  France.     On  this  intelligence 
dreading  an   arreft,  fuddenly  left  die  town,  > 
thers   lord   Thomas  and  lord  Leonard  Gray;  and 
voured  to  raife  the  people  in   the  counties  of  Warwic 
Leicefter,  where    his   intereft   lav  ;  but  he  was  lo  clofjy 
purfued  by  the  earl   of  Huntingdon,  at '  the  1 
hundred  horfe,  that  he  was  obliged  to  di.fperfe 
ers,  and  being  difcovercd  in  his  concealment,  he  v 
ried  prifoner  to  London ||.     Wiat  was  at  fir  ft  an 
cefsful  in  his  attempt ;  and  having  publifhed  a 
at  Maidftone  in  K  rift  the  queen's  evil  coi: 

and    againft    the  Spaniih   match,  without  any 
religion,  the  people   began  to  flock  to  h'.-  .     The 

-  t,    V>:1.    ii.    p.   z( 

J  Hey  tin  j  p.  53.     Godwin,  p.  jTo.  ||  fox,  voi.  iii.  p.  30. 
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Chap.  Juke  of  Norfolk,  with  fir  Henry  Jernegan,  was  fcnt 
XXXVi.  againft  him,  at  the  head  of  the  guards  and  fome  other 
troops,  reinforced  with  five  hundred  Londoners  command- 
ed by  Bret :  And  he  came  within  fight  of  the  rebels  at 
Rochefter,  where  they  had  fixed  their  head-quarters.  Sir 
George  Harper  here  pretended  to  defert  from  them ;  but 
having  fecretly  gained  Bret,  thefe  two  malcontents  fo 
wrought  on  the  Londoners,  that  the  whole  body  defcrted 
to  Wiat,  and  declared  that  they  would  not  contribute  to 
enflave  .their  native  country.  Norfolk,  dreading  the  con- 
tagion of  example,  immediately  retreated  with  his  troops, 
and  took  fhelter  in  the  city*. 

After  this  proof  of  the  difpofitions  of  the  people,  ef- 
pecially  of  the  Londoners,  who  were  moftly  proteftants, 
Wiat  was  encouraged  to  proceed:  He  led  his  fc  rces  to 
Southwark,  where  he  required  of  the  queen  that  (he  fhould 
put  the  Tower  into  his  hands,  fhould  deliver  four  coun- 
sellors as  hoftages,  and,  in  order  to  enfure  the  liberty  of 
the  nation,  fhould  immediately  marry  an  Engliftiman. 
Finding  that  the  bridge  was  fecured  againft  him,  and  that 
the  city  was  overawed,  he  marched  up  to  Kingfton,  where 
he  paffed  the  river  with  4000  men ;  and  returning  towards 
London,  hoped  to  encourage  his  partifans,  who  had  en- 
gaged to  declare  for  him.  He  had  imprudently  wafted  fo 
much  time  at  Southwark,  and  in  his  march  from  Kingfton, 
that  the  critical  feafon,  on  which  all  popular  commotions 
depend,  was  entirely  loft  :  Though  he  entered  Weftmin- 
fter  without  refiftance,  his  followers,  finding  that  no  per- 
fon  of  note  joined  him,  infenfibly  fell  off,  and  he  was  at 
laft  feized  near  Temple-Bar  by  fir  Maurice  Berkeleyf. 
Four  hundred  perfons  are  faid  to  have  fuffered  for  this 
rebellion^.  Four  hundred  more  were  conducted  before 
the  queen  with  ropes  about  their  necks  ;  and  falling  on 
their  knees  received  a  pardon  and  were  difmified.  Wiat 
was  condemned  and  executed :  As  it  had  been  reported 
that,  on  his  examination,  he  had  accufed  the  lady  Elizabeth 
and  the  earl  of  Devonfhire  as  accomplices,  he  took  care  on 
the  fcafFold,  before  the  whole  people,  fully  to  acquit  them 
of  having  any  fhare  in  his  rebellion. 

The  lady  Elizabeth  had  been,  during  fome  time,  treat- 
ed with  great  harfhnefs  by  her  fifter;  and  many  ftudied  in- 
flances  of  difcouragement  and  difrefpecl  had  been  pra£tifed 
againft  her.  She  was  ordered  to  take  place  at  court  after 
the   countefs   of  Lenox  and  the  dutchefs  of  Suffolk,  as  if 


6th  Feb. 


Infhrrec- 
rions  fup 
preifed. 


*  Heylin,  p.   33.     Godwin,  p.   341.     Stov.e,  p.    619.      Baker,  p.   3/S. 
Hollingfltcd,  p.  1094.  f   Fox,   vol.  iii.  p.  31.      Heylin,  p.  34.. 

Burnet,  vol.  h.  p.  270.     Stowe,  p.  6zi'.  J  D  peches  de  Noailki, 

vol.  i^.  p.  114.. 
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fhe   were  not  legitimate*  ;  Her  friends  were  difcounte-  c  h  a  P. 
nanced  on  every  oceafion  :  And  while  her  virtues,  which   xxxvi. 
were  now  become  eminent,  drew  to  her  the  attendance  of  v— -v—-* 
all  the  young   nobility,  and  rendered  her  the  favourite  of      I5S4" 
the  nationf ,  the  malevolence  of  the  queen  ftill  difcovered 
itfclf  every  day  by  frefh  fymp'.oms,  and  obliged  the  princefs 
to  retire  into  the  country.     Mary  feized  the  opportunity 
this  rebellion;  and  hoping  to  involve  her  fifter  in  fome  ; 
pearance  of  guilt,  fent  for  her  under  a  ftrong  guard,  commit- 
her  to  the  Tower,  and  ordered  her  to  be  ftricr.ly  examin- 
ed by  the  council.    But  the  public  declaration  made  by  Wia: 
rendered  it  impracticable   to   employ  againft  her  any  falle 
nee  which  might  have  ofFered;  and  the  princefs  m; 
nod  a   defence,  that   the  queen  found  herfelf  under  a 
neceffity  to  relcafe  herj.     In  order  to  fend  her  out  of  the 
kingdom,  a    marriage   was   ofFered    her   with  the  duke  of 
Savoy  ;  and  when  me  declined  the  propofal,  file  was  com- 
mitted  to   cuftody   under   a  ftrong  guard  at  Wodcftok 
The  earl   of  Devonshire,  though   equally   innocent,  v 
confined  in  Fotheringay  caftle. 

But  this   rebellion  proved  ftill  more  fatal  to  the  I 
Jane  Gray,  as  well  as  to  her  hufband :  The  duke  of  S 
folk's  guilt  was  imputed  to  her  ;  and  though  the  rebels  and 
malcontents  feemed  chiefly  to  reft  their  hopes  on  the  lady 
Elizabeth  and  the  earl  of  l)evonfhire,  the  queen,  incapa- 
ble  of  generofity   or   demency,    determined   to    remove 
every  perfon  from  whom  the  leaft  danger  could  be  appre- 
J.     Warning  was  given  to  lady  Jane  to  prepare  for 
death;  a   doom    which  the  had  long  expected,  and  which 
the    innocence   of  her    life,  as  well  as  the  misfortunes  to 
which  fhe  had  been  expofed,  rendered  nowife  unwelcome 
The  queen's  zeal,  under  colour  of  tender  mercy 
to  the  prifouer's  foul,  induced  her  to  fend  divines,  who 
hanuTed  her  with  perpetual  difputation;  and   even   a  re- 
for  three  days  was  granted  her,  in  hopes  that  fhe 
would  be  perfuaded  during  that  time  to  pa}',  by  a  timely 
converfion,  fome  regard  to  her  eternal  welfare.     The  la 
■ce  of  mind,  in   thofe  melancholy  circu\ 
Itances,  not  only  to  defend  her  religion  by  all' the  to- 
then  in  ufe,  but  alfo  to  write  a  letter  to  her  fifter§  in  v 
Greek  Language;  in  which,  befides  fending  her  a  copy 
the  Scriptures  in  that  tongue,  fhe  exhorted  her  to  mal: 
tain,  in  every  fortune,  a   like   ft 
the  day  of  her  execution  her  hufband,  lord  Guilford,  c 

*  Dcpedhe 
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chap-  urea  perminiqn  to  fee  her  j  but  lhe  refilled  her  content, 

XX^VI-  him  by  a  ,  that  the  tendemefs  of  their 

'      '  titude  of  both,  and  would 

from  that  conftancy  which 
idling  end  required  of  them  :  Their  feparation, 
aid  be  only  for  a  moment ;  and  they  would  form 
un  each  other  in  a  fcene  where  their  affections  would  be 
for  ever  united,  and  where  death,  difappointment,  and  mis- 
fortunes, could  no  longer  have  accefs  to  them,   to  difturb 
their  eternal  felicity*. 

It  had  been  intended  to  execute  the  lady  Jane  and  lord 
.  .Cfuilford  together  on  the  fame  fcafFbld  at  Tower-hdl ;  but 
council,  dreading  the  companion  of  the  people  for  tfi^ir 
youth,  beauty,  innocence,  and  noble  birth,  changed  tfieir 
.  order?,  and  gave  directions  that  flic  fhould  be  beheaded 
Execution,  within  the  verge  of  the  Tower.  She  faw  her  hufband  ted 
ofiadyjajeto  execution;  and  having  given  him  from  the  window 
Gray-  fome  token  of  her  remembrance,  lhe  waited  with  tran- 
quillity till  her  own  appointed  hour  fhould  bring  her  to  a 
like  fate.  She  even  faw  his  headlefs  body  carried  back  in 
a  cart ;  and  found  herfelf  more  confirmed  by  the  reports 
which  (he  heard  of  the  conftancy  of  his  end,  than  fhaken 
by  fo  tender  and  melancholy  a  fpedFacle.  Sir  John  Gage, 
conflable  of  the  Tower,  when  he  led  her  to  execution, 
dcilred  her  to  bellow  on  him  fome  fmall  prefent,  which  he 
might  keep  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  her:  She  gave  him 
her  table-book,  on  which  (he  had  juft  written  three  fen- 
tences  on  feeing  her  hufband's  dead  body  ;  one  in  Greek, 
another  in  Latin,  and  a  third  in  Engliflif.  The  purport 
cf  them  was,  that  human  juftice  was  againft  his  body, 
9f[Jbut  divine  mercy  would  be  favourable  to  his  foul ;  that  if 
her  fault  deferved  punifhment,  her  youth  at  leaft,  and  her 
imprudence  were  worthy  of  excufe  ;  and  that  God  and 
poicerity,  ihe  truftcd,  would  (how  her  favour.  On  the 
fcafFbld  ihe  made  a  fpeech  to  the  by-flanders ;  in  which  the 
mildnefs  of  her  difpofition  led  her  to  take  the  blame  wholly 
on  hcrfelf,  without  uttering  one  complaint  againft  the  fe- 
verity  with  which  lhe  had  been  treated.  She  faid  that  her 
offence  was  not  the  having  laid  her  hand  upon  the  crown, 
but  the  not  rejecting  it  with  fufneient  conirancy  :  That 
lhe  had  lets  erred  through  ambition  than  through  reverence 
to  her  parents,  whom  ihe  had  been  taught  to  re f- 
obey  :  That  lhe  willingly  received  death,  as  the  01 
faction  which  ihe  could  now  make  to  the  injured  ftate  ; 
and  though  her  infringement  of  the  laws  had  been  con- 
tained, lhe  would  fhow,  by  her  voluntary  fubmiflion  to 

*,Heylin,  p.  167.    -Baker,  p.  319.  +  Heylin,  p.  167. 
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their  fentence,  that  (he  was  dcfirous  to  atone  for  that  dif-  c  h  a  p. 
obedience    into   which  too  much  filial  piety  had  betrayed  Xxxvi. 
her:  That  (he  had  juftly  deferved  this  punifhment  for  be-   *    "v~- J 
ing  made  the  inftrument,  though  the  unwilling  inftrument,      I55+' 
of  the  ambition  of  others:  And  that  the  ftory  of  her  life, 
fhe  hoped,  might  at  leaft  be  ufeful,  by  proving  that  inno- 
cence excufes  not  great  mifdeeds,  if  they  tend  anywife  to 
the  deftruction  of  the  commonwealth..   After  uttering  thefe 
words,  fhe  caufedherfclf  to  be  difrobed  by  her  women  ;  and 
with  a  fteady  ferene  countenance  fubmitted  herfelf  to  the 
executioner*. 

The  duke  of  Suffolk  was  tried,  condemned,  and  exe- 
cuted foon  after ;  and  would  have  met  with  more  compaflion, 
had  not  his  temerity  been  the  caufe  of  his  daughter's  untimely 
end.  Lord  Thomas  Gray  loft  his  life  for  the  fame  crime. 
Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  was  tried  in  Guildhall;  but 
there  appearing  no  fatisfactory  evidence  againft  hitn,  he  was 
able,  by  making  an  admirable  defence,  to  obtain  a  verdict 
of  the  jury  in  his  favour.  The  queen  was  fo  enraged  at  the 
difappointment,  that  inftead  of  releafing  him  as  the  law  re- 
quired, fhe  re-committed  him  to  the  Tower,  and  kept  him 
in  clofe  confinement  during  fome  time.  But  her  refentment 
flopped  not  here :  The  jury,  being  fummoned  before  the 
council,  were  all  fent  to  prifon,  and  afterwards  fined, 
fome  of  them  a  thoufand  pounds,  others  two  thoufand  a- 
piece-f.  This  violence  proved  fatal  to  feveraJ;  among 
others,  to  fir  John  Throgmorton,  brother  to  fir  Nicholas, 
who  was  condemned  on  no  better  evidence  than  had  form- 
erly been  rejected.  The  queen  filled  the  Tower  and  all 
the  prifons  with  nobility  and  gentry,  whom  their  mtereft 
with  the  nation,  rather  than  any  appearance  of  guilt,  had 
made  the  objects  of  her  fufpicion.  And  finding  that  fhe 
was  univerfally  hated,  fhe  determined  to  difable  the  people 
from  refiftance,  by  ordering  general  mufters,  and  direct- 
ing the  commiflioners  to  feize  their  arms,  and  lay  them  up 
in  forts  and  caftles^;. 

Though  the  government  laboured  under  fo  general 
idium,  the  queen's  authority  had  received  fuch  an  in- 
creafe  from  the  fuppreffion  of  Wiat's  rebellion,  that  the 
miniftry  hoped  to  find  a  compliant  difpofition  in  the  new 
parliament,  which  was  fummoned  to  afiemble.  The  em- a  parlia- 
peror  alfo,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  fame  end,  had  bor-  ment. 
rowed  no  lefs  a  fum   than  400,000  crowns,  which  he  had  5th  A*>nL 
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C  h  A  P.fent  over  to  England,  to  be  diflributed  in  brides  and  pen- 
XXXVI.  flons  among  the  members:  A  pernicious  practice  of 
\?7~  which  there  had  not  hitherto  been  any  inflance  in  England. 
And  not  to  give  the  public  any  alarm  with  regard  to  the 
church  lands,  the  qu?en,  notwithstanding  her  bigotry,  re- 
lumed her  title  of  fupreme  head  of  the  church,  which  fhc 
had  dropped  three  months  before.  Gardiner,  the  chan- 
cellor, opened  the  feflion  by  a  fpeech  ;  in  which  he  aflerted 
the  queen's  hereditary  title  to  the  crown;  maintained  her 
right  of  chufing  a  hufband  for  herfelf  ;  obferved  how  pro- 
per a  ufefhe  had  made  of  that  right,  by  giving  the  prefer- 
ence to  an  old  ally,  defcended  from  the  houfe  of  Burgundy ; 
and  remarked  the  failure  of  Henry  VlII.'s  poller ity,  of 
whom  there  now  remained  none  but  the  queen  and  the 
lady  Elizabeth.  He  added,  that  in  order  to  obviate  the 
inconveniencies  which  might  arife  from  different  pretend- 
ers, it  was  necefTary  to  inveft  the  queen,  by  law,  with  a 
power  of  difpofing  of  the  crown,  and  of  appointing  her 
fucceflbr :  A  power,  he  faid,  which  was  not  to  be  thought 
unprecedented  in  England,  fince  it  had  formerly  been 
conferred  on  Henry  VIII*. 

The  parliament  was  much  difpofed  to  gratify  the  queen 
in  all  her  defires;  but  when  the  liberty,  independency, 
and  very  being  of  the  nation  were  in  fuch  vifible  danger, 
they  could  not  by  any  means  be  brought  to  compliance. 
They  knew  both  the  inveterate  hatred  which  fhe  bore  to 
the  lady  Elizabeth,  and  her  devoted  attachment  to  the 
houfe  of  Auflria  :  They  were  acquainted  with  her  extreme 
bigotry,  which  would  lead  her  to  pcflpone  all  confidera- 
tions  of  juflice  or  national  interefl  to  the  eftablifhment  of 
the  catholic  religion:  They  remarked  that  Gardiner  had 
carefully  avoided,  in  his  fpeech  the  giving  to  Elizabeth 
the  appellation  of  the  queen's  filler;  and  they  thence  con- 
cluded that  a  defign  was  formed  of  excluding  her  as  illegi- 
timate :  They  expected  that  Mary,  if  inverted  with  fuch  a 
power  as  fhe  required,  would  make  a  will  in  her  hufband's 
favour,  and  thereby  render  England  for  ever  a  province 
to  the  Spanifh  monarchy :  And  they  were  the  more  alarm- 
ed with  thefe  projects,  as  they  heard  that  Philip's  defcent 
from  the  houfe  of  Lancafler  was  carefully  infilled  on,  and 
that  he  was  publicly  reprefented  as  the  true  and  only  heir 
by  right  of  inheritance. 

The  parliament,  therefore,  aware  of  their  danger, 
were  determined  to  keep  at  a  diflance  from  the  precipice 
which  lay  before  them.  They  could  not  avoid  ratifying 
the  articles  of  marriagef,  which  were  drawn  very  favoura- 

*  Depeches  de  Noailles.  f   I  Mar.  pari.  2.  cap.  2. 
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ble  for  England  ;  but  they  declined  the  paffing  of  any  fuch  CHAP, 
law  as  the   chancellor   pointed  out  to   them:  They  would  xxxvi. 
not  fo  much  as  declare  it  treafori  to  imagine  or  attempt  the  '     ^~~J 

lof  the  queen's  hufband,  while  me  was  alive;  and  a  I5d+" 
bill  introduced  for  that  purpofe  was  laid  afide  after  the  full 
reading.  The  more  effectually  to  cut  off  Philip's  hopes 
of  p  )fleffing  any  authority  in  England,  they  paffed  a  law 
in  which  they  declared,  "  That  her  rriajefty,  as  their  only 
"  queen,  mould  folely,  and  as  a  fole  queen,  enjoy  the 
"  crown  and  fovereignty  of  her  realmsv  with  all  the  pre- 
"  eminences,  dignities  and  rights  thereto  belonging,  in 
"  as  large  and  ample  a  manner  after  her  marriage  as  be- 
"  fore,  without  any  title  or  claim  accruing  to  the  prince  of 
"  Spain,  either  as  tenant  by  courtefy  of  the  realm,  or  by 
u  any  other  means*.*' 

A  law  paffed  in  this  parliament  for  re-crecTmg  the 
pric  of  Durham,  which  had  been  diffolved  by  the  Lift 
parliament  of  Edward  f.  The  queen  had  already,  by  an 
exertion  of  her  power,  put  Tonftal  in  poffeffion  of  that 
fee  :  But  though  it  was  ufual  at  that  time  for  the  crown  to 
affume  authority  which  might  feem  entirely  legiflative,  it 
was  always  deemed  more  fafe  and  fatisfactory  to  procure 
the  fancYion  of  parliament.  Bills  were  introduced  for  fup- 
prefiing  heterodox  opinions  contained  in  books,  and  for 
reviving  the  law  of  the  fix  aratcles,  together  with  thbfe 
againft  the  Lollards,  and  againft  hercfy  and  erroneous 
preaching:  But  none  of  thefe  laws  could  pafs  the  houfes  : 
A  proof  that  the  parliament  had  referves  even  in  their  con- 
cern1 ons  with  regard  to  religion,  about  which  they  feem  to 
have  been  lefs  fcrupulous.  The  queen,  therefore,  find-  5th  May. 
ing  that  they  would  not  ferye  all  her  purpofes,  finiihed  the 
feiiion  by  diffolving  them. 

Mary's  thoughts  were  now  entirely  employed  about  re- 
ceiving Don  Philip,  whefe  arrival  me  hourly  expected. 
This  princefs,  who  had  lived  {o  many  years  in  a  very  referv- 
ed  and  private  manner,  without  any  profpect  or  hopes  of 
a  hufband,  was  fo  fmitten  with  affection  for  her  young  con- 
fort,  whom  fhe  had  never  (cen,  that  fhe  waited  with  the 
utmoft  impatience  for  the  completion  of  the  marriage;  and 
every  obftacle  was  to  her  a  fource  of  anxiety  and  diil 
tentj.  She  complained  of  Philip's  delays  as  affected;  and 
fhe  could  not  conceal  her  vexation,  thatthough  fhe  brought 
him  a  kingdom  as  her  dowry,  he  treated  her  with  fuch  negl 
that  he  had  never  yet  favoured  her  with  aiingle  letter  j|.  Her 
fondnefs  was  but  the  more   increafed  by  this  fupercilious 

*    1  Mar.  pari,  z  cap.  z.  f  Ibid.  cap.  3. 
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C  H  a  p.  treatment;  and  when  /he  found  that  herfubjecls  had  enter- 
XXXVI.    tained  the  greateft  averfion  for  the  event  to  which  fhe  directed 
<"-~v"    '  her  fondcft  wifhes,  fhe  made  the  whole  Englifh  nation  the 
1554'      object  of  her  refentment.  A  fquadron  under  the  command  of 
lord  Effingham  had    been  fitted  out  to  convoy  Philip  from 
Spain,  where   he  then  refided;  but  the  admiral  informing 
her  that  the  difcontents  ran   very  high  among  the  feamen, 
and  that'  it  was  not  fafe  for  Philip  to  entruft  himfelf  in  their 
hands,  (he  gave  orders  to  difmifs  them*.     She  then  dread- 
ed left  the  French    fleet,  being  mafters  of  the  fea,  might 
intercept  her  hufband  ;  and  every  rumour  of  danger,  every 
blaft   of   wind,  threw  her    into  panics    and   convulfions. 
Her  health,  and  even  her  underftanding  were  vifibly  hurt 
by  this  extreme  impatience ;  and  fhe  was   ftruck  with  a 
new  apprehenfion  left   her  perfon,  impaired  by   time,  and 
blafted  by  ficlcnefs,  mould  prove  difagreeable   to  her  fu- 
ture confort.     Her  glafs  difcovered  to  her  how  haggard  fhe 
was  become;  and  when  fhe    remarked    the  decay  of  her 
beauty,  fhe  knew  not  whether   fhe  ought  more   to  defire 
or  apprehend  the  arrival  of  Philip*. 
19th  July.       At  laft  came  the  moment  fo  impatiently  expected;   and 
Philips      news  was  brought  the  queen  of  Philip's  arrival  at  South- 
Enghnd?     ampton;J;.     A  few  days  after,  they  were  married  in  Weft- 
minfter;  and  having  made   a  pompous  entry  into  London, 
where  Philip  difplayed  his   wealth  with  great  oftentation, 
fhe  carried  him  to  Windfor,  the  palace  in  which  they  af- 
terwards refided.     The  prince's  behaviour  was    ill  calcu- 
lated to  remove  the  prejudices  which  the  Englifh  nation  had 
entertained  againft  him.     He   was  diftant  and  referved  in 
his  addrefs  ;  took  no  notice  of  the  falutes  even   of  the  moft 
confiderable  noblemen  ;  and  fo  entrenched  himfelf  in   form 
and  ceremony,    that   he  was  in   a  manner   inacceffible||  : 
But  this  circumftance  rendered  him  the  more  acceptable  to 
the  queen  who  defired  to   have  no  company  but  her  huf- 
"band's,  and  wh6  was  impatient  when  fhe  met  with  any  in- 
terruption to  her  fondnefs.     The  fhorteft  abfence  gave  her 
vexation  ;    and  when  he   fhowed   civilities  to  any  other 
woman,  fhe  could  not   conceal   her  jealoufy  and  refent- 
ment. 

Mary  foon  found  that  Philip's  ruling  paffion  was  am- 
bition ;  and  that  the  only  method  of  gratifying  him,  and 
fecuring  his  affedtions,  was  to  render  him  mafter  of  Eng- 

*  Depeches  de  Noailles,  vol:  iii.  p.  220.  f  Ibid.  p.  222.  252,  253. 
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land.  The  intereft  and  liberty  of  her  people  were  confi-  chap, 
derations  of  fmall  moment,  in  companion  of  her  obtain-  XXX  VI. 
ina:  this  favourite  point.  She  fummoned  a  new  parlia-  v"-"- ' 
ment,  in  hopes  of  rinding  them  entirely  compliant ;  and  554* 
that  (he  might  acquire  the  greater  authority  over  them, 
fhe  imitated  the  precedent  of  die  former  reign,  and  wrote 
circular  letters,  directing  a  proper  choice  of  members*.  12th  Nov. 
The  zeal  of  the  catholics,  the  influence  of  Spanifti  gold, 
the  powers  of  prerogative,  the  difcouragement  of  the  gen- 
try, particularly  of  the  protectants  ;  all  thefe  caufes  fe- 
conding  the  intrigues  of  Gardiner,  had  procured  her  a 
houfe  of  commons,  which  was  in  a  great  meafure  to  her 
fatisfaction  ;  and  it  was  thought,  from  the  difpofition  of 
the  nation,  that  (he  might  now  fafely  omit,  on  her  aflem- 
bling  the  parliament,,  the  title  of ' jupreme  head  of  'the  churchy 
though  infeparably  annexed  by  law  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
landf.  Cardinal  Pole  had  arrived  in  Flanders,  inverted 
with  legantine  powers  from  the  pope  :  In  order  to  prepare 
the  way  for  his  arrival  in  England,  the  parliament  parted 
an  act  reverfing  his  attainder,  and  reftoring  his  blood  ;  and 
the  queen,  difpenfing  with  the  old  ftatute  of  provifor?, 
granted  him  permiflion  to  act  as  legate.  The  cardinal 
came  over ;  and  after  being  introduced  to  the  kins;  and 
queen,  he  invited  the  parliament  to  reconcile  themfelves 
and  the  kingdom  to  the  apoftolic  fee,  from  which  they  had 
Heen  fo  long  and  fo  unhappily  divided.  This  meflage  was 
taken  in  good  part ;  and  both  houfes  voted  an  addrefs  to 
Philip  and  Mary,  acknowledging  that  they  had  been  guilty 
of  a  molt  horrible  defection  from  the  true  church  ;  pre- 
ferring a  fincere  repentance  of  their  paft  trafgreflions  ;  de- 
claring their  refolution  to  repeal  all  laws  enacted  in  preju- 
dice of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  and  praying  their  majefties, 
that  fince  they  were  happily  uninfected  with  that  criminal 
fchifm,  they  would  intercede  with  the  holy  father  for  the 
abfolution  and  forgivenefs  of  their  penitent  fubjects|. 
The  requeft  was  eafily  granted.  The  legate,  in  the  name 
of  his  holinefs,  gave  the  parliament  and  kingdom  abfolution, 
freed  them  from  all  cenfures,  and  received  them  again  in- 
to the  bofom  of  the  church.  The  pope,  then  Julius  III. 
being  informed  of  thefe  tranfactions,  faid  that  it  was  an 
unexampled  inftance  of  his  felicity  to  receive  thanks  from 
the  Englifh  for  allowing  them  to  do  what  he  ought  to  give 
them  thanks  for  performing ||. 

*  Mem.  of  Cranm.  p.  344.     Slype's   Eccl.  Mem.  vol.  iii.  p.  154,   155. 
■J-   Burnet,  vol.  ii.   p.  2or.      Strype,  vol.  iii.   p.  155. 

j  Fox,  vol.   iii.  p.    3.      Heylin,  p.   42.     Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  293.     God- 
win, p.  247.  |j   Father  Paul,  lib.  iv. 
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chap.      Notwithstanding  the  extreme  zeal  of  thofe  times 
XXXVI.   for  and  againft  popery,  the  object  always  uppermoft  with 

K_.-^-..-j  ^g  nobility  and  gentry  was  their  money  andeftates :  They 
55"**  were  not  brought  to  make  thefe  conceflions  in  favour  of 
Rome,  till  they  had  received  repeated  aflurances,  from  the 
•  pope  as  well  as  the  queen,  that  the  plunder  which  they 
had  made  on  the  ecclefiaftics  mould  never  be  inquired  in- 
to, and  that  the  abbey  and  church  lands  mould  remain  with 
the  prefcnt  poflefibrs*.  But  not  trufting  altogether  to 
thefe  promifes  the  parliament  took  care  in  the  law  itfelff, 
by  which  they  repealed  the  former  ftatutes  enacted  againft 
the  pope's  authority,  to  infert  a  claufe,  in  which,  befides 
bellowing  validity  on  all  marriages  celebrated  during  the 
fchifm,  and  fixing  the  right  of  incumbents  to  their  benefi- 
ces, they  gave  fecurity  to  the  poffeflbrs  of  church  lands, 
and  freed  them  from  all  danger  of  ecclefiaftical  cenfures. 
The  convocation  alfo,  in  order  to  remove  apprehenfions 
on  that  head,  were  induced  to  prefent  a  .petition  to  the 
fame  purpofej;  and  the  legate,  in  his  mafter's  name,  ra- 
tified all  thefe  tranfa&ions.  It  now  appeared  that,  not- 
withftanding  the  efforts  of  the  queen  and  king,  the  power 
of  the  papacy  was  effectually  fuppreffed  in  England,  and 
invincible  barriers  fixed  againft  its  re-eftablifhment.  For 
though  the  jurifdiction  of  the  ecclefiaftics  was  for  the 
prefent  reftored,  their  property,  on  which  their  power 
much  depended,  was  irretrievably  loft,  and  no  hopes  remain- 
ed of  recovering  it.  Even  thefe  arbitrary,  powerful,  and 
bigoted  princes,  while  the  tranfactions  were  yet  recent, 
could  not  regain  to  the  church  her  poffeffions  fo  lately  ra- 
vifhed  from  her  ;  and  no  expedients  were  left  to  the  clergy 
for  enriching  themfelves,  but  thofe  which  they  had  at  firft 
pradtifed,  and  which  had  required  many  ages  of  ignorance, 
barbarifm,  and  fuperftition,  to  produce  their  effedt  on 
mankind  ||. 

The  parliament  having  fecured  their  own  pofleflions, 
were  more  indifferent  with  regard  to  religion,  or  even  to 
the  lives  of  their  fellow-citizens :  They  revived  the  old 
fanguinary  laws  againft  heretics^,  which  had  been  reje&ed 
in  the  former  parliament:  They  alfo  enacted  feveral  fta- 
tutes againft -feditious  words  and  rumours^[;  and  they  mace 
it  treafon  to  imagine  or  attempt  the  death  of  Philip  during 
his  marriage  with  the  queen**.  Each  parliament  hitherto 
had  been  induced  to  go  a  ftep  farther  than  their  predecef- 
fors ;  but  none  of  them  had  entirely  loft  all  regard  to  na- 

*  Heylin,  p.  4.1.  f   1  &  2  Phil.  &  Mar.  c.  8.  %  Heylin, 

p.  43.     I  &  2  Phil.  &  Mar.  c.  8.     Strype,  vol.  iii.  p.  159. 

H  See  note  [R]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  §   1  &  2  Phil.  &  Mar. 

c.  6.  ^[  Ibid.  c.   3.  9.  **  Ibid.  C.   10. 
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tional  interefts.  Their  hatred  againft  the  Spaniards,  as  c  h  a  R 
well  as  their  fufpicion  of  Philip's  pretenfions,  dill  pre-  xxxvi. 
vailed  ;  and  though  the  queen  attempted  to  get  he^r  huf-  *-— v— ' 
hand  declared  presumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  and  to  have  1S54~ 
the  adminiftration  put  into  his  hands,  fhe  failed  in  all  her 
endeavours,  and  could  not  fo  much  as  procure  the  parlia- 
ment's confent  to  his  coronation*.  All  attempts  likewife 
to  obtain  fubfidies  from  the  commons,  in  order  to  fupport 
the  emperor  in  his  war  againft  France,  proved  fruitlefs : 
The  ufual  animofity  and  jealoufy  of  the  Englifh  againft 
that  kingdom  feemed  to  have  given  place  for  the  prefent  to 
like  paffions  againft  Spain.  Philip,  fenfible  of  the  pre- 
pofTenions  entertained  againft  him,  endeavoured  to  acquire 
popularity  by  procuring  the  releafe  of  feveral  prifoners  of 
diftin£tion  ;  lord  Henry  Dudley,  fir  George  Harper,  fir 
Nicholas  Throgmorton,  fir  Edmund  Warner,  fir  William 
St.  Lo,  fir  Nicholas  Arnold,  Harrington,  Tremaine,  who 
had  been  confined  from  the  fufpicions  or  refentment  of  the 
courtf.  But  nothing  was  more  agreeable  to  the  nation 
than  his  protecting  the  lady  Elizabeth  from  the  fpite  and 
malice  of  the  queen,  and  reftoring  her  to  liberty.  This 
meafure  was  not  the  effedr.  of  any  generofity  in  Philip,  a 
fjntiment  of  which  he  was  wholly  deftitute;  but  of  a  re- 
fined policy,  which  made  him  forefee,  that  if  that  princefs 
were  put  to  death,  the  next  lawful  heir  was  the  queen  of 
Scots,  whofe  fucceftion  would  for  ever  annex  England  to 
the  crown  of  France.  The  earl  of  Devonfhire  alfo  reap- 
ed fome  benefit  from  Philip's  affectation  of  popularity, 
and  recovered  his  liberty :  But  that  nobleman,  finding 
himfelf  expofed  to  fufpicion,  begged  permiffion  to  travel  %  ; 
and  be  foon  after  died  at  Padua,  from  poifon,  as  is  pre- 
tended, given  him  by  the  Imperialifts.  He  was  the  ele- 
venth and  laft  earl  of  Devonfhire  of  that  noble  family,  one 
of  the  moft  illuftrious  in  Europe. 

The  queen's  extreme  defire  of  having  iiTue,  had  made 
her  fondly  give  credit  to  any  appearance  of  pregnancy  ; 
and  when  the  legate  was  introduced  to  her,  fhe  fancied 
that  fhe  felt  the  embryo  ftir  in  her  womb||.  Her  flatterers 
compared  this  motion  of  the  infant  to  that  of  John  the 
Baptift,  who  leaped  in  his  mother's  belly  at  the  falutation 
of  the  Virgin§.  Difpatches  were  immediately  fent  to  in- 
form foreign  courts  of  this  event:  Orders  were  ilTued  to 
give   public   thanks:  Great  rejoicings  were  made:  The 

*   Godwin,  p.  348.     Baker,  p.  322.  f   Heylin,  p.  39.     Burnet, 

vol.  ii.  p.  2,87.     Stowe,  p.  626.     Depeches  de  Noailles,  vol.  iv.  p.  146,  147. 

X  Heylin,  p.  40.     Godwin,  p.  349.  ||  Depeches  de  NfoaiUQS, 

voL  iv.  p.  25.  §  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  292.     Godwin,  p.  348. 
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Chap,  family  of  the  young  prince  was  already  fettled*;  for  the 
xxxvi.  catholics  held  themfelves  allured  that  the  child  was  to  be 
-'~— '  a  male :  And  Bonner,  bifhop  of  London,  made  public 
I*5*'  prayers  be  faid,  that  Heaven  would  pleafe  to  render  him 
beautiful,  vigorous,  and  witty.  But  the  nation  ftill  re- 
mained fomewhat  incredulous ;  and  men  were  perfuaded 
that  the  queen  laboured  under  infirmities  which  rendered 
her  incapable  of  having  children.  Her  infant  proved  only 
the  commencement  of  a  dropfy,  which  the  difordered  ftate 
of  her  health  had  brought  upon  her.  The  belief,  however, 
of  her  pregnancy  was  upheld  with  all  poflible  care  ;  and 
was  one  artifice  by  which  Philip  endeavoured  to  fupport 
1555.  his  authority  in  the  kingdom.  The  parliament  palled  a 
law,  which  in  cafe  of  the  queen's  demife,  appointed  him 
protector  during  the  minority;  and  the  king  and  queen, 
finding  they  could  obtain  no  further  conceflions,  came  un- 
expectedly to  Weftminfter  and  diflblved  them. 

i6thjan.  There  happened  an  incident  this  feflion  which  muft 
not  be  pafled  over  in  filence.  Several  members  of  the 
lower  houfe,  diflatisfied  with  the  meafures  of  the  parlia- 
ment, but  finding  themfelves  unable  to  prevent  them, 
made  a  feceffion  in  order  to  mow  their  difapprobation, 
and  refufed  any  longer  to  attend  the  houfef.  For  this  in- 
ftance  of  contumacy  they  were  indicted  in  the  king's 
bench  after  the  diftblution  of  parliament:  Six  of  them 
fubmitted  to  the  mercy  of  the  court,  and  paid  their  fines  : 
The  reft  traverfed  ;  and  the  queen  died  before  the  affair 
was  brought  to  an  iflue.  Judging  of  the  matter  by  the 
fubfequent  claims  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  and,  indeed, 
by  the  true  principles  of  free  government,  this  attempt  of 
the  queen's  minifters  muft  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of  pri- 
vilege ;  but  it  gave  little  umbrage  at  the  time,  and  was 
never  called  in  queftion  by  any  houfe  of  commons  which 
afterwards  fat  during  this  reign.  The  count  of  Noailles, 
the  French  ambafTador,  fays,  that  the  queen  threw  feveral 
members  into  prifon  for  their  freedom  of  fpeechj. 


*  Heylln,  p.  46. 

f  Coke's  Inftitutes,  part  iv.  p.  17.     Strype's 

Memor.  vol.  i.  p.  195. 

J  Vol.  v.  p.  296. 
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CHAP.       XXXVII. 


Rcafons  for  and  againjl  toleration Perfections A 

parliament The  queen's   extortions The    emperor 

refigns   his   crown Execution   of  Cranmer War 

with  France Bettle  of  St.  ghiintin Calais  taken 

by   the    French Affairs  of  Scotland Marriage  of 

the  Dauphin  and  the  queen  of  Scots A  parliament 

Death  of  the  queen, 


TH  E  fuccefs  which  Gardiner,  from  his  cautious  and  C  H  a  p. 
prudent  conduct  had  met  with  in  governing  the  XXXVli. 
parliament,  and  engaging  them  to  concur  both  in  the  Spa-  L-~>^~- ' 
nifti  match,  and  in  the  re-citablifhment  of  the  ancient  re- 
ligion, two  points  to  which  it  was  believed  they  bore  an 
extreme  averfion,  had  fo  raifed  his  character  for  wifdom 
and  policy,  that  his  opinion  was  received  as  an  oracle  in 
the  council;  and  his  authority,  as  it  was  always  great  in 
his  own  party,  no  longer  funered  any  oppofition  or  con- 
trol. Cardinal  Pole  himlelf,  though  more  beloved  on  ac- 
count of  His  virtue  and  candour,  and  though  fuperior  in 
birth  and  flation,  had  not  equal  weight  in  public  delibera- 
tions ;  and  while  his  learning,  piety,  and  humanity  were 
extremely  refpecled,  he  wss  reprefented  more  as  a  good 
man  than  a  great  minifter.  A  very  important  queftion 
was  frequently  debated  before  the  queen  and  council  by 
thefe  two  ecctefiaftics  ;  whether  the  laws  lately  revived 
againft  heretics  mould  be  put  in  execution,  or  mould  only 
be  employed  to  reftrain  by  terror  the  bold  attempts  of  riiefe 
zealots  ?  Pole  was  very  fincere  in  his  religious  principles  ; 
and  though  his  moderation  had  made  him  be  fufpecled  at 
Rome  of  a  tendency  towards  Lutheranifm,  he  was  feri- 
oufly  perfu^ded  of  the  catholic  doctrines,  and  thought  that 
no  confideration  of  human  policy  ou?ht  ever  to  come  in 
Vol.  III.  2  T  ' 
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c  h  A  p.  competition  with  fuch  important  interefts.  Gardiner,  on 
xxxvii.  the  contrary,  had  always  made  his  religion  fubfervient  to 
;  his  fchemes  of  fafety  or  advancement ;  and  by  his  unlimit- 
55S'  ed  complaifance  to  Henry,  he  had  fhewn  that  had  he  not 
been  pufhed  to  extremity  under  the  late  minority,  he  was 
fufficiently  difpofed  to  make  a  facrifice  of  his  principles  to 
the  cftablifhed  theology.  This  was  the  well-known  cha- 
racter of  thefe  two  great  counfellors  ;  yet  fuch  is  the  pre- 
valence of  temper  above  fyftem,  that  the  benevolent  dif- 
pofition  of  Pole  led  him  to  advife  a  toleration  of  the  he- 
retical tenets  which  he  highly  blamed  ;  while  the  fevere 
manners  of  Gardiner  inclined  him  to  fupport  by  perfec- 
tion that  religion  which  at  the  bottom  he  regarded  with 
great  indifference*.  This  circumftance  of  public  con- 
duct: was  of  the  higheft  importance ;  and  from  being  the 
object  of  deliberation  in  the  council,  it  foon  became  the 
fubject  of  difcourfe  throughout  the  nation.  We  fhall  re- 
late, in  a  few  words,  the  topics  by  which  each  fide  fup- 
ported,  or  might  have  fupported,  their  fcheme  of  policy  ; 
and  fhall  difplay  the  oppofite  reafons,  which  have  been  em- 
ployed with  regard  to  an  argument  that  ever  has  been  and 
ever  will  be  fo  much  canvaffed. 
Reafons  for  The  practice  of  perfecution,  faid  the  defenders  of 
andagainft  p0le's  opinion,  is  the  fcandal  of  all  religion;  and  the  the- 
ological animofity,  fo  fierce  and  violent,  far  from  being  an 
argument  of  men's  conviction  in  their  oppofite  fects,  is  a 
certain  proof  that  they  have  never  reached  any  ferious  per- 
fuafion  with  regard  to  thefe  remote  and  fublime  fubjects. 
Even  thofe  who  are  the  moft  impatient  of  contradiction 
.  in  other  controverfies,  arc  mild  and  moderate  in  compan- 
ion of  polemical  divines  ;  and  whenever  a  man's  know- 
ledge and  experience  give  him  a  perfect  a  flu  ranee  in  his 
own  opinion,  he  regards  with  contempt,  rather  than  anger, 
the  oppohtion  and  miftakes  of  others.  But  while  men 
zealoufly  maintain  what  they  neither  clearly  comprehend 
nor  entirely  believe,  they  are  fhaken  in  their  imagined 
faith  by  the  oppofite  perfuafion,  or  even  doubts,  of  other 
men  ;  and  vent  on  their  antagonifts  that  impatience  which 
is  the  natural  refult  of  fo  difagreeable  a  ftate  of  the  under- 
ftanding.  They  then  eafily  embrace  any  pretence  for  re- 
prefenting  opponents  as  impious  and  profane  ;  and  if  they 
can  alfo  find  a  colour  for  connecting  this  violence  with  the 
interefrs  of  civil  government,  the^-  can  no  longer  be  re- 
trained from  giving  uncontrolled  fcope  to  vengeance  and 
refentment.  But  furely  never  enterprife  was  more  unfor- 
tunate than  that  of  founding,  perfecution  upon  policy,  or 

*   Hcviin,  p.  47. 
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endeavouring,  for   the  falce    of  peace,  to   fettle  an  entire  c  H  A  P. 

fcrmity  of  opinion  in  queftions  v/hich  of  all  others  are  xxx 
Ieaft  fubje&ed  to  the   criterion   of  human   reafo.n.     The    *     ^~~*~' 
univerfal  and  uncontradichd  prevalence  of  one  opinion  in       *555' 
religious  fubjecls  can  be  owing  at  firft  to  the  ftupid  igno- 
rance alone   and  barbarifm  of  the  people,  who  never  in- 
dulge themfelves  in  any  [peculation  or  inquiry;  and  there 
is  no  expedient  for  maintaining  that  uniformity,  fo  fondly 
fought  after,  but  by  banifhing  for  ever  all  curiolity  and  all 
improvement  in  fcience  and  cultivation.     It  may  not,  in- 
',  appear   difficult   to  check   by  a  fteady  feverity,  the 
firft  beginnings  of  controverfy;  but  befides  that  this  p 
licy  expofes  for  ever  the  people  to  all  the  abject  terrors  of 
fuperftirion,  and  the  magiftrate   to  the   endlefs  encroach- 
ments of  ecclefiaftics,  it  alfo  renders  men  fo  delicate  that 
they  can  never  endure  to  hear  of  oppofition  ;  and  they  will 

time  pay  dearly  for  that   falfe   tranquillity    in   which 

have  been  fo  long  indulged.     As  healthful  bodies  are 

d  by  too  nice  a  regimen,  and  are  thereby  rendered  in- 
of  bearing  the  unavoidable  incidents  of   human 
■  who  never  were  allowed  to  imagine  tl 
their  principles  could  be  contefted,  fly  out  into  the  moit 
outrageous  violence  when  any  event  (and  fuch  events  are 
common)  produces  a  faction  among  their  c  rid  gives 

rife  to  any  difference  in  tenet  or  opinion.     But  v. 

be  faid   in  favour  of  i\.  :,  by  perfecution,  the 

firft  beginnings  of  herefy,  no  folid  argument  can  be  al- 

I  for  extending  feverity  towards  multitudes,  or  en- 
deavouring by  capital  punilhments  to  extirpate  an  opinion 

a  has  diffufed  itfelf  among  men  of  every  rank  and 
ftation.  Befides  the  extreme  barbarity  of  fuch  an  attempt, 
it  co  to  the   purpofe  intended ; 

ly  to  make  men  more  obftinate  in  their  per- 
to  incrcafe  the  number   of  their    profelytes. 
The  melancholy  with  which  the  fear  of  death,  torture,  and 
perfecution  infpires  thefectaries,  is  the  proper  difpofition 

foftering  religious  zeal :  The  profpe£f.  of  eternal  rc- 
brought  near,  overpowers  the  dread  of  tern-  1 

1  punifnments  :  The  glory  of  martyrdom  ftimufates 
all  the  more  furious  zealots,  efpecially  the  leaders  and 
preachers  :  Where  a  violej  * 

ion,  men  naturally  pafs  from  hatin 
their  tyrants,  to  a  more  violent  abhorrei 
trines  :   And  the  fpe£tators, 

fuppofed  martyrs,  .  feduced  to  embrace  thole  prin- 

ciples which  can  infpir  th  a  conftancy  that  appears 

■ft  fuoernatural.     Open  to  toleration,  mutual 

among  the  fedtaries  j  their  attachment  to 
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chap,  their  particular  modes  of  religion  decays ;  the  common 
XXXVII.  occupations  and  pleafures  of  life  fucceed  to  the  acrimony 
^""-^  of  difputation;  and  the  fame  man  who  in  other  circum- 
555*  fiances  would  have  braved  flames  and  tortures,  is  induced 
to  change  his  feet  from  the  fmalleft  profpe<5t  of  favour  and 
advancement,  or  even  from  the  frivolous  hope  of  becoming 
more  fafhionable  in  his  principles.  If  any  exception  can 
be  admitted  to  this  maxim  of  toleration,  it  will  only  be 
where  a  theology  altogether  new,  nowife  connected  with 
the  ancient  religion  of  the  flare,  is  imported  from  foreign 
countries,  and  may  eaftly  at  one  blow  be  eradicated,  with- 
out leaving  the  feeds  of  future  innovation.  But  as  this 
exception  would  imply  fome  apology  for  the  ancient  pagan 
perfections,  or  for  the  extirpation  of  ChrifHanity  in  China 
and  Japan  ;  it  ought  furely,  on  account  of  this  detefled 
confequence,  to  be  rather  buried  in  eternal  filence  and 
oblivion. 

Though  thefe  arguments  appear  entirely  fatisfa£tory, 
yet  fuch  is  the  fubtilty  of  human  wit,  that  Gardiner  and 
the  other  enemies  to  toleration  were  not  reduced  to  fi- 
lence  ;  and  they  ftill  found  topics  on  which  to  maintain 
the  controverfy.  The  do6trine,  faid  they,  of  liberty  of 
confeience,  is  founded  on  the  mod  flagrant  impiety,  and 
fuppofes  fuch  an  indifference  among  all  religions,  fuch  an 
obfeurity  in  theological  do£trines,  as  to  render  the  church 
and  magiftrate  incapable  of  diftinguifhing  with  certainty 
the  dictates  of  Heaven  from  the  mere  fidtions  of  human 
imagination.  If  the  Divinity  reveals  principles  to  man- 
kind, he  will  furely  give  a  criterion  by  which  they  may 
be  afcertained  ;  and  a  prince,  who  knowingly  allows  thefe 
principles  to  be  perverted  or  adulterated,  is  infinitely  more 
criminal  than  if  he  gave  permiffion  for  the  vending  of 
poifon  under  the  fhape  of  food  to  all  his  uibje&s.  Perfe- 
ction may,  indeed,  feem  better  calculated  to  make  hypo- 
crites than  converts  ;  but  experience  teaches  us,  that  the 
habits  of  hypocrify  often  turn  into  reality  ;  and  the  child- 
ren, at  leaf!,  ignorant  of  the  diflimulation  of  their  parents, 
may  happily  be  educated  in  more  orthodox  tenets.  It  is 
abfurd,  in  oppofition  to  confiderations  of  fuch  unfpeakable 
importance,  to  plead  the  temporal  and  frivolous  interefts 
of  civil  fociety;  and  if  matters  be  thoroughly  examined, 
even  that  topic  will  not  appear  fo  univerfally  certain  in  fa- 
vour of  toleration  as  by  fome  it  is  reprefented.  Where 
fe£ts  arife,  whofc  fundamental  principles  on  all  fides  is  to 
execrate,  and  abhor,  and  damn,  and  extirpate  each  other  ; 
what  choice  has  the  magiftrate  left,  but  to  take  part,  and 
by  rendering  one  fe£t  entirely  prevalent,  rcftore,  at  leaft 
for  a  time,  the  public  tranquillity  ?  The   political   body, 
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re  fickly,  rmift  not  be  treated  as  if  it  were  in  a  c  n  a  p. 

•  of  found  health  ;  and  an  effectual  neutrality  in  the  XXXVII. 
ce,  or  even  a  cool  preference,  may  ferve  only  to  en-         '    "* 

courage  the  hopes  of  all   the  fec/ts,  and  keep  alive  their      I555' 

lauty.  The  proteftants,  far  from  tolerating  the  reli- 
gion o{  their  anceftors,  regard  it  as  an  impious  and  de- 
tectable idolatry  ;  and  during  the  late  minority,  when  they 

•  entirely  mailers,  they  enabled  very  fevere  though  not 
capital   puniihments   againft   all   exercife   of  the   catholic 

hip,  and  even  againft  fuch  as  barely  abftained  from 
their    profane    rites   and    facramenls.     Nor  are   inftar.. 

ing  of  their  endeavours  to  fecure  an  imagined  ortho- 

.  by  the  moft  rigorous  executions  :   Calvin  has  burned 

Servetus  at  Geneva  :  Cranmer   brought  Arians  and  Ana- 

baptiffo  to  the  ftake  :   And   if  perfecution  of  any  kind  be 

tted,  the  moft  bloody  and  violent  will  furely  be  allow- 
ed the  moft  juftiMable,  as  the  moft  effectual.  Imprifon- 
ments,  fines,  confifcations,  whippings,  ferve  only  to  irri- 

the  feci?,  without  difabling  them  from  refiftance:  But 
the  ftake,  the  wheel,  and  the  gibbet,  muft  foon  terminate 
in  the  extirpation  or  banifhment  of  all  the  heretics  inclined 
to  cive  difturbance,  and  in  the  entire  filenee  and  fubmiiHon 
of  the  reft. 

arguments  of  Gardiner,  being  more  agreeable  to 
I  bigotry  of  Mary  and  Philip,  were  better  received  ; 

though  Pole  pleaded,  as  is  affirmed*,  the  advice  of 
the  emperor,  who  recommended  it  to  his  daughter-in-law 
not  to  exercife  violence  againft  the  proteftants,  and  defired 
her  to  confider  his  own  example,  who,  after  endeavouring 
through  his  whole   life  to  extirpate  herefy,  had  in  the  end 

d   nothing   but   confufion   and    difappointment,    the 
me  of  toleration  was  entirely  rejected.     It  was  deter- 
mined to  let  loofe  the  laws  in  their  full  vigour  againft  the 

;ned  religion  ;  and  England  was  foon  filled  with  fcenes 
of  ho!:ror,  which  have  ever  fince  rendered  the  catholic  re- 
ligion the  object  of  general  deteftation,  and  which  prove, 

no  human  depravity  can  equal  revenge  and  cruelty  co- 
ith  the  mantle  of  religion. 
The  perfecutors  began  with   Rogers,  prebendary  of  St.  v; 
Paul's,  a  man  eminent  in  his  party  for  virtue  as  well  as  for 

..     Gardiner's  plan  .  to  attack  men  of  that1'1  E,,; 

character  whom  he  hoped  terror  would  bend  to  fu: 
and  whofe  example,  either  of  punifhmenJt  or  recantation, 

:  i  naturally  have  influence  on  the  multitude  :  But  he 

.   vol  ii.     II 
lib.  1. 
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chap,  found  a  perfevcrance  and  courage  in  Rogers,  which  it  may 
XXXVii.  feem  {|:range  to  fincj  jn  human  nature,  and  of  which  all  ages 
and  all  fects  do  neverthe left  furnifli  many  examples.  Rogers 
befide  the  care  ofhis  own  prefervation,  lay  under  other  pow- 
erful temptations  to  compliance :  He  had  a  wife  whom  he 
tenderly  loved,  and  ten  children ;  yet  fuch  was  his  ferenity 
after  his  condemnation,  that  the  jailors,  it  is  faid,  waked 
him  from  a  found  fieep  when  the  hour  ofhis  execution  ap- 
proached. He  had  defired  to  fee  his  wife  before  he  died; 
but  Gardiner  told  him,  that  he  was  a  prieft,  and  could  not 
poiTibly  have  a  wife  ;  thus  joining  infult  to  cruelty.  Ro- 
gers was  burnt  in  Smithfteld*. 

Hooper,  bifhop  of  Glocefter,  had  been  tried  at  the 
fame  time  with  Rogers  ;  but  was  fent  to  his  own  diocefe 
to  be  executed.  This  circumftance  was  contrived  to 
ftrike  the  greater  terror  into  his  flock;  but  it  was  a  fourcc 
c£  confolation  to  Hooper,  who  rejoiced  in  giving  teftimo- 
ny  by  his  death  to  that  doctrine  which  he  had  formerly 
preached  among  them.  When  he  was  tied  to  the  flake, 
a  ftool  was  fet  before  him,  and  the  queen's  pardon  laid 
upon  it,  which  it  was  ftill  in  his  power  to  merit  by  a  re- 
cantation :  But  he  ordered  it  to  be  removed ;  and  cheerfully 
prepared  himfelf  for  that  dreadful  punifhment  to  which  he 
was  fentenced.  He  fufPered  it  in  its  full  feve  ity  :  The 
wind,  which  was  violent,  blew  the  flame  of  the  reeds  from 
his  body :  The  faggots  wtre  green,  and  did  not  kindle 
eafjly  :  All  his  lower  parts  were  confirmed  before  his  vitals 
were  attacked  :  One  of  his  hands  dropped  off:  With  the 
other  he  continued  to  beat  his  bread :  He  was  heard  to 
pray  and  to  exhort  the  people  ;  till  his  tongue,  fwoln  with 
the  violence  ofhis  agony,  could  no  longer  permit  him  ut- 
terance. He  was  three  quarters  of  an  hour  iri  torture, 
which  he  bore  with  inflexible  conftancyf. 

Sanders  was  burned  at  Coventry  :  A  pardon  was  alfo 
offered  him  ;  but  he  rejected  it,  and  embraced  the  Hake, 
faying,  u  Welcome  the  crofs  of  Chrift  !  welcome  ever- 
"  laftinglife  !"  Taylor,  parfon  ofHadley,  was  punched 
by  fire  in  that  place,  furrounded  by  his  ancient  friends  ?nd 
parifhoners.  When  tied  to  the  ftake,  he  rehearfed  a  pfalm 
in  Englifh  :  One  of  his  guards  frruck  him  in  the  mci 
and  bade  him  fpeak  Latin  :  Another,  in  a  rage,  gave  him 
a  blow  on  the  head  with  his  halbert,  which  happily  put  an 
end. to  his  torments. 

There   was  one   Philpot,  archdeacon  of  Winchefler, 
inflamed  with  fuch  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  that  having  been 

*  Fox,   vcl.  ill.  p.  119.     Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  3CZ. 

•f-   Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  145,   Sec.     Burnet,    vol.  ii  ',  p-   48, 

49.     Godwin,  p.  349. 
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;cd  in  difpute  with  an  Arinn,  he  fpit  in  his  advcrfary's  c  H  a  i\ 
reat  deteftation  which  he  had  entertain-  XXXVII. 
i V.     He  afterwards   wrote  a  trcatife  to        "** 
juitifj  nannerly  expreffion  of  zeal  :  He   laid,  that     1'    ' 

d  to  it  in  order  to  relieve  the  farrow  conceived 
from  fuch  horrid  blafphemy,  and  to  fignify  how  unworthy 
fuch  a  mifcreant  was  of  being  admitted  into  the  lociety  of 
any  ChriiHan*.  Philpot  was  a  protefhmt;  and  falling 
now  into  the  hands  of  people  as  zealous  as  himfelf,  but 
more  powerful,  he  was  condemned  to  the  flames,  and  fuf- 
fered  at  Smithfield.  It  feems  to  be  almolt  a  general  rule, 
that  in  all  religions  except  the  true,  no  man  will  fuller 
martyrdom  who  would  not  alfo  inflict  it  willingly  on  all 
that  differ  from  him.  The  fame  zeal  for  fpeculative  opi- 
nions is  the  caufe  of  both. 

The  crime  for  which  almoft  all  the  protcftants  . 
condemned  was  their  refufal  to  acknowledge  the  real  pre- 
fence.  Gardiner,  who  had  vainly  expected  thst  a  few  ex- 
amples would  ftrike  a  terror  into  the  reformers,  finding  the 
work  daily  multiply  upon  him,  devolved  the  invidious 
office  on  others,  chiefly  on  Bonner,  a  man  of  profligate 
manners,  and  of  a  brutal  character,  who  feemed  to  rejefcee 
in  the  torments  of  the  unhappy  fufferersf.  He  fometimes 
whipped  the  prifoners  with  his  own  hands,  till  he  was  tir- 
ed with  the  violence  of  the  cxercile:  He  tore  out  the 
beard  of  a  weaver  who  refufed  to  relinquifh  his  religion; 
and  that  he  might  give  him  a  fpecimen  of  burning,  he  held 
his  hand  to  the  candle  till  the  iinews  and  veins  Ihrunk  and 
burft+. 

It  is  needltfs  to  be  particular  in  enumerating  all  the 
cruelties  practifed  in  England  during  the  courL*  of  three 
years  that  thefe  persecutions  lafted :  The  lavage  barbarity 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  patient  confbancy  on  the  other, 
are  (o  fimilar  in  all  thofe  martyrdoms,  that  the  narrative, 
little  agreeable  in  itfelf,  would  never  be  relieved  by  any 
variety.  Human  nature  appears  not,  on  any  cccaflon,  (0 
deteftable,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  abfurd,  as  in  thefe  reli- 
gious perfections,  which  fink  men  below  infernal  fpirits 
in  wickednefs,  and  below  the  beafls  in  folly,  A  few  in- 
itances  only  may  be  worth  preferving,  in  order,  if  poilible, 
to  warn  zealous  bigots  for  ever  to  avoid  fuch  odious  and 
fuch  fruitless  barbarity. 

Fe.'irar,  bifnop  of  St.  David's,  was  burned  in  his  own 

diocefe  ;  and  his  appeal  to  cardinal  Pole  was  not   attended 

Pvidley,  bifhop  of  London,  and   Latimer,  formerly 

*  Strype,  vol.  iii.  p.  261.  and  Coll.  No.  58. 

id.  p.  216. 
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bi/hop  of  Worcefter,  twft  prelaws  celebrated  for  learnin* 
and  virtuc«periflied  together  in.  the  fame  flames  at  Oxfom, 
arid  d   each  other's  icjr  by  their  mutual  ex- 

itiori ..  Latimer,  when  tied  to  the  flake,  called  to  his 
<-..?7ipunion,  *  Be  of  good  cheer,  brother  ;  we  fhall  this 
«, day  kindle  fuch  a  torch  in  England,  a?,  I  tiuft  in  God, 
«  (hall  never  be  extingufhed.'"  the  executioners  had  b 
fo  merciful  (for  that  clemency  may  more  naturally  be 
afcribed  to  them  than  to  the  religious  zealot?)  as  ro  tie 
bags  of  gunpowder  about  thefe  prelates,  in  order  to  put  a 
fpeedy  period  to  their  tortures:  The  explofion  immediate- 
ly killed  Latimer,  who  was  in  extreme  old  age  ;  Ridley 
continued  alive  during  fome  time  in  the  midfl  of  the 
flames*. 

One  Hunter,  a  young  man  of  nineteen,  an  apprentice, 
having  been  feduced  by  a  prieft  into  a  difpute,  had  unwa- 
rily denied  the  real  pretence.  Senfible  of  his  danger,  he 
immediately  abfeonded  ;  but  Bonner  laying  hold  of  his  fa- 
ther, threatened  him  with  the  greateft  feverities  if  he  did" 
not  produce  the  young  man  to  (land  his  trial:  Hunter  hear- 
ing of  the  vexations  to  which  his  father  was  expofed,  vo- 
luntarily furrendered  himfelf  to  Bonner,  and  was  condemn- 
ed to  the  flames  by  that  barbarous  prelate. 

Thomas  Haukes,  when  conducted  to  the  flake,  agreed 
with  his  friends,  that  if  he  found  the  torture  tolerable,  he 
would  make  them  a  fignal  to  that  purpofe  in  the  midft  of 
the  flames.  His  zeal  for  the  caufe  in  which  he  fuffered  (o 
fupported  him  that  he  ftretched  out  his  arms,  the  fignal  a- 
greed  on  ;  and  in  that  pofture  he  expiredf.  This  exam- 
ple, with  many  others  of  like  conftancy,  encouraged  mul- 
titudes not  only  to  fuft'er,  but  even  to  court  2nd  afpire  to 
martyrdom. 

The  tender  fex  itfelf,  as  they  have  commonly  a  greater 
propenftty  to  religion,  produced  many  examples  of  the 
mod  inflexible  courage  in  fupporting  the  profefllon  of  it 
againft  all  the  fury  of  the  perfecutors.  One  execution  in 
particular  was  a-ttended  with  circumftances  which,  even  at 
that  time,  excited  aftonifhment  by  reafon  of  their  unufual 
barbarity.  A  woman  in  Guernfey,  being  near  the  time 
of  her  labour  when  brought  to  the  (lake,  was  thrown  into 
fuch  agitation  bv  the  torture  that  h?r  belly  burft,  and  fhe 
was  delivered  rn  the  midft  of  the  flames.  One  of  I 
guards  immediately  fnatched  the  infant  from  t  and 

attempted  to  fave  it :  But  a  magi  (Irate  who  (loo 
ed  it  to  be  thrown   back;  being   determined,  he  (aid,  that 
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nothing  fhould  furvive  which  fprang  from  (o  obftinate  and  chap. 

icaj  a  parent*.  xxxvil. 

The  perfons  condemned  to  thefe  puniftiments  were  not  5  y^ 
convicted  of  teaching,  or  dogmatizing,  contrary  to  the  3>i" 
eilabliihed  religion:  They  were  fcized  merely  on  fufpi- 
cion ;  and  articles  being  offered  them  to  fubferibe,  they 
were  immediately  upon  their  refufal  condemned  to  the 
flamesf.  Thefe  inftances  of  barbarity,  (o  unufual  in  the 
nation,  excited  horror ;  the  conftancy  of  the  martyrs  was 
the  object  of  admiration  ;  and  as  men  have  a  principle  of 
equity  engraven  in  their  minds,  which  even  falfe  religion 
is  not  able  totally  to  obliterate,  they  were  (hocked  to  fee 
perfons  of  probity,  of  honour,  of  pious  difpoiitions,  ex- 
pofed  to  punifhments  more  fevere  than  were  inflicted  on 
the  greateft  ruffians  for  crimes  fubverfive  of  civil  fociety. 
To  exterminate  .the  whole  proteftant  party  was  known  to 
be  impollible  ;  and  nothing  could  appear  more  iniquitous, 
than  to  fubjecTt  to  torture  the  moil:  confeientious  and  cou- 
rageous among  them,  and  allow  the  cowards  and  hypocrites 
to  efcape.  Each  martyrdom,  therefore,  was  equivalent 
to  a  hundred  fermons  againft  popery;  and  men  either 
avoided  fueh  horrid  fpcctacles,  or  returned  from  them  full 
of  a  violent,  though  fecret,  indignation  againft  the  perfe- 
cutors.  Repeated  orders  were  lent  from  the  council  to 
quicken  the  diligence  of  the  magiftrates  in  fearching  out 
heretics ;  and  in  fome  places  the  gentry  were  constrained 
to  countenance  by  their  prefence  thofe  barbarous  execu- 
tions. Thefe  acts  of  violence  tended  only  to  render  the 
Spanifh  government  daily  more  odious  ;  and  Philip,  fenfi- 
ble  of  the  hatred  which  he  incurred,  endeavoured  to  re- 
move the  reproach  from  himfelf  by  a  very  grofs  artifice  : 
He  ordered  his  confeflor  to  deliver  in  his  prefence  a  fer- 
mon  in  favour  of  toleration;  a  doctrine  fomewhat  extra- 
ordinary in  the  mouth  of  a  Spanifa  f'iarj.  But  the  court 
finding  that  Bonner,  however  fhamelefs  and  favage,  would 
not  bear  alone  the  whole  infamy,  foon  threw  off  the  mafk  ; 
and   the  unrelenting   temper   of  the   queen,  as  well  as  of 

:ng,  appeared  without  control.  A  bold  ftep  was  even 
taken  towards  introducing  the  inquifition  into  England. 
As  the  bifliops'  courts,  though  extremely  arbitrary,  and 
not  confined  by  any  ordinary  forms  of  law,  appeared  not 

■   inverted    with    fufficient   power,  a  commiflion  was 
.  by  authority  of  the  queen's  prerogative,  more 
pate  herefy.     Twenty-one  perfons  were 
II.  ,    ,      a.U 

Keylh,  p.  57.     Eurnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  337. 
06.  t  H.ylin,  p.  56. 
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C  k  A  P.  named;  but  any  three  were  armed  with  the  powers  of  the 
xxxvii.  whole.  The  commifiion  runs  in  thtfe  terms :  "  That 
V^'7~ '  "  fmce  many  falfe  rumours  were  publiflied  among  the 
555-  u  fubjec^s,  and  many  heretical  opinions  were  alfo  fpread 
"  among  them,  the  commiflioners  were  to  inquire  into 
"  thofe,  either  by  prefentments,  by  witnefles,  or  any  other 
u  political  way  they  could  devife,  and  to  fearch  after  all 
"  herefies  •,  the  bringers  in,  the  fellers,  the  readers  of  all 
M  heretical  books:  They  were  to  examine  and  punifh.  all 
"  mifbehaviours  or  negligences  in  any  church  or  chapel ;  ( 
"  and  to  try  all  priefts  that  did  not  preach  the  facrament  . 
"  of  the  altar ;  all  perfons  that  did  not  hear  mafs,  or  come 
"  to  their  parifh  church  to  fervice,  that  would  not  go  in 
"  proceflions,  or  did  not  take  holy  bread  or  holy  water : 
"  And  if  they  found  any  that  did  obftinately  perfift  in 
"  fuch  herefies,  they  were  to  put  them  into  the  hands  of 
"  their  ordinaries,  to  be  punifhed  according  to  the  fpi- 
"  ritual  laws:  Giving  the  commiflioners  full  power  to 
€t  proceed  as  their  difcretions  and  consciences  fhould 
"  direct  them,  and  to  ufe  all  fuch  means  as  they  would  in- 
"  vent  for  the  fearching  of  the  premifes  ;  empowering 
"  them  alfo  to  call  before  them  fuch  witnefles  as  they 
a  pleafed,  artd  fo  force  them  to  make  oath  of  fuch  things 
41  as  might  difcover  what  they  fought  after*."  Some  civil 
powers  were  alfo  given  the  commiflioners  to  punifh  vaga- 
bonds and  quarrelfome  perfons. 

To  bring  the  methods  of  proceeding  in  England  ftill 
nearer  to  the  practice  of  the  inquifition,  letters  were  writ- 
ten to  lord  North,  and  others,  enjoining  them,  "  To  put 
"  to  the  torture  fuch  odftinate  perfons  as  would  not  con- 

*  fefs,  and  there  to  order  them  at  their  difcretionf." 
Secret  fpies  alfo  and  informers  were  employed,  according 
to  the  practice  of  that  iniquitous  tribunal.  Inftru£tions 
were  g;iven  to  the  juftices  of  peace,  "  That  they  fhould 
"  call"  fecretly  before  them  one  or  two  honed  perfons 
"  within  their  limits,  or  more  at  their  difcretion,  and  com- 
"  mand  them  by  oath,  or  otherwife,  that  they  fhall  fecretly 

*  learn  and  fearch  out  fuch  perfons  as  fhall  evil-behave 
"  themfelves  in  church,  or  idly,  or  fhall  defpife  openly  by 
"  words,  the  king's  or  queen's  proceedings,  or  go  about 
<c  to  make  any  commotion,  or  tell  any  feditious  tales  or 
"  news.  And  alfo  that  the  fame  perfons  fo  to  be  appoint- 
"  ed  fhall  declare  to  the  fame  juftices  of  peace  the  ill  be- 
u  haviour  of  lewd  difordered  perfons,  whether  it  fhall  be 
"  for  ufing  unlawful  games,  and  fuch  other  light  behavi- 
«  our  of  fuch  fufpecled  perfons  :  And  that   the  fame   in- 

*  Burner,  vol.  U.  uAl  32.  f  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  243-. 
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"  formation   (ha-ll   be  given  fecretly  to  the  juftices  ;  and  c  h  a  P. 
"  the  fame  juftices   ihall  cull  fuch  accufed  perfons  before  }^^f 
'•  them,  and  examine  them,  without  declaring  by  whom       3_ ^ 
"  they  were  accufed.  And  that  the  fame  juftices  (hall,  upon 
"  their   examination,  punifh   the   offenders,  according  as 
"  their  offences  fhall  appear,  upon  the  accufement  and  ex- 
"  amination,  by  their  difcretion,  either  by  open  punifh- 
u  ment   or   by  good  abearing*."     In  fome  refpe&s,  this 
tyrannical  edict  even  exceeded  the  oppreffion  ot  the  inquU 
fition;  by   introducing,  into   every    part    of  government, 
the  fame  iniquities  which  that  tribunal  pra&ifes  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of  herefy   only,  and  which  are  in  fome  meafure 
neeeffary  wherever  that  end  is  earneftly  purfued. 

But  the  court  had  deviled  a  more  expeditious  and  fum- 
mary  method  of  fupporting  orthodoxy  than  even  the  in- 
quifition  itfelf.  They  iflued  a  proclamation  againft  books 
Of  herefy,  treafon,  and  fedition;  and  declared,  "  That 
"  whofoever  had  any  of  thefe  books,  and  did  not  prefently 
"  burn  them,  without  reading  them,  or  mewing  them  to 
"  any  other  perfon,  mould  be  efteemed  rebels ;  and  with- 
"  out  any  farther  delay  be  executed  by  martial  iawf." 
From  the  ftate  of  the  Englifh  government  during  that  pe- 
riod, it  is  not  fo  much  the  illegality  of  thefe  proceedings, 
as  their  violence  and  their  pernicious  tendency,  which  ought 
to  be  the  object  of  our  cenfure. 

We  have  thrown  together  almofl:  all  the  proceedings 
againft  heretics,  though  carried  on  during  a  courfe  of  three 
years  ;  that  we  may  be  obliged,  as  little  as  poflible,  to  re- 
turn to  fuch  mocking  violences  and  barbarities.  It  is 
computed,  that  in  that  time  two  hundred  and  feventy-feven 
perfons  were  brought  to  the  ftake  ;  befides  thofe  who  were 
punifhed  by  imprifonment,  fines,  and  confifcations.  A- 
mong  thofe  who  fuffered  by  fire  were  five  bifhops,  twen- 
ty-one clergymen,  eight  lay  gentlemen,  eighty-four  trades- 
men, one  hundred  huibandmen,  fervants,  and  labourers, 
fifty-five  women,  and  four  children.  This  perfevering 
cruelty  appears  aftonilhing;  yet  is  it  much  inferior  to 
what  has  been  pra&ifed  in  other  countries.  A  great 
author^  computes,  that  in  the  Netherlands  alone,  from 
the  time  that  the  edicT  of  Charles  V.  was  promulgated 
againft  the  reformers,  there  had  been  fifty  thoufand  per- 
fons hanged,  beheaded,  buried  alive,  or  burnt,  on  account 
eligion  ;  and  that  in  France  the  number  had  alfo  been 
confiderable.  Yet  in  both  countries,  as  the  fame  author 
fubjotns,  the   progrefs   of  the   new   opinions,    inftead   of 

*  Bumct,  vol.  iii.  p.  24-6,  247.  f  Ibid,  vol  ii.  p.  3^3.     I 
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Chap,  being   checked,  was  rather  forwarded  by  thefe  perfecu- 

xxxvii.  tions. 

v**"""^  J-  The  burning  of  heretics  was  a  very  natural  method  of 
*555'  reconciling  the  kingdom  to  the  Romiifi  communion  ;  and 
little  folicitation  was  requifite  to  engage  the  pope  to  re- 
ceive the  ftrayed  flock,  from  which  he  reaped  fuch  consi- 
derable profit :  Yet  was  there  a  folemn  embafiy  fent  to 
Rome,  confifting  of  fir  Anthony  Brown,  created  vifcount 
Montacute,  the  bifhop  of  Ely,  and  fir  Edward  Carne ; 
in  order  to  carry  the  fubmiflion  of  England,  and  beg  to 
be  re-admitted  into  the  bofom  of  the  catholic  church*. 
Paul  IV.  after  a  fhort  interval,  now  filled  the  papal  chair ; 
the  moft  haughty  pontiff  that  during  feveral  ages  had  been 
elevated  to  that  dignity.  He  was  offended  that  Mary  Mill 
retained  among  her  titles  that  of  queen  of  Ireland  ;  and 
he  affirmed,  that  it  belonged  to  him  alone,  as  he  faw  caufe, 
either  to  erect  new  kingdoms,  or  abolifh  the  old  :  But  to 
avoid  all  difpute  with  the  new  converts,  he  thought  pro- 
per to  erect  Ireland  into  a  kingdom,  and  he  then  admitted 
the   title,  as   if  it  had   been  aiTumed  from  his  conceflion. 

^  This  was  a  ufual  artifice  of  the  popes,  to  give  allowance 

to  what  they  could  not  preventf,  and  afterwards  pretend 
that  princes,  while  they  exercifed  their  own  powers,  were 
only  acting  by  authority  from  the  papacy.  And  though 
P^ul  had  at  firft  intended  to-  oblige  Mary  formally 
to  recede  from  this  title  before  he  would  beftow  it  up- 
on her  ;  he  found  it  prudent  to  proceed  in  a  lefs  haughty 
manner£. 

Another  point  in  difcuflion  between  the  pope  and 
the  Englifh  ambafladors  was  not  fo  eafily  terminated. 
Paul  infifted,  that  the  property  and  pofTeflions  of  the 
church  fhould  be  reftored  to  the  uttermoft  farthing  :  That 
whatever  belonged  to  God  could  never  by  any  law  be 
converted  to  profane  ufes,  and  every  perfon  who  detained 
fuch  pofTeflions  was  in  a  ftare  of  eternal  damnation  :  That 
he  would  willingly,  in  confideration  of  the  humble  fub- 
miilions  of  the  Englifh,  make  them  a  prefent  of  thefe  ec- 
clefiaftical  revenues ;  but  fuch  a  conceflion  exceeded  his 
power,  and  the  people  might  be  certain  that  fo  great  a 
profanation  of  holy  things  would  be  a  perpetual  anathema 
upon  th;  n,  and  would  blafl  all  their  future  felicity  :  That 
if  they  would  truly  (hew  their  filial  piety,  they  muff  re- 
store all  the  privileges  and  emoluments  of  the  Romiih 
church,  and  Peter's  pence  among  the  reft;  nor  could  they 
expect  that  this  apoftle  would  open  to  them  the  gates  of 

•  Heylin,  p.  45.  +  Ibid.    Father  Paul,  lib.  5. 
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paradife,  while  they  detained   from  him  his  patrimony  on  c  H  a  P. 
earth*.     Thefe   earned    remonftrances   being  tranfmitted  XXXVH. 
to  England,  though  they  had  little  influence  on  the  nation,  *"""■ v~"~i 
operated  powerfully  on   the   queen  ;  who  was  determined,      IS*5- 
in  order  to  eafe  her  conference,  to   reftore   all   the  church 
lands  which  were  ftill  in  the'  polTefllon  of  the  crown  :  And 
the  more  to  difplay  her  zeal,  me  erected  anew  fome  con- 
vents and  monasteries,  notwithftanding   the  low  condition 
of  the    exchequer-}-.     When  this   meafure  was  debated  in 
council,  fome  members  objected,  that  if  fuch  a  confident  - 
ble  part  of  the  revenue  were  difmembered,  the  dignity  of 
the   crown   would    fall   to   decay ;  but  the  queen  replied, 
that   fhe  preferred   the    falvation    of  her  foul  to  ten  fuch 
kingdoms  as  England;];.    Thefe  imprudent  meafures  would 
not  probably  have  taken   place  fo  cafily,  had  it  not  b 
for    the   death  of  Gardiner,  which   happened   about    t. 
time:   The  great  feal  was  given  to  Fleathe,  archbimop   of 
York;  that  an  ecclefiaftic  might  ftill    be  pofTeffed   of  that 
high  office,  and  be  better  enabled  by  his  authority  to  for- 
ward the  perfecutions  againft  the  reformed. 

These  perfecutions  were  now  become  extremely  odi-  2iftOf*. 
ous  to  the  nation ;  and  the  effects  of  the  public  difcontent  A  pariia- 
appeared   in   the   new   parliament  fummoned    to   meet  at  ,nen" 
Weftminfter||.      A    bill  §   was    palled,    reftoring   to   the 
church   the   tenths   and-firft-fruits,  ?nd  all  the  impropria- 
tions   which    remained  in  the   hands   of  the  crown  ;  but 
though  this  matter  directly  concerned  none  but  the  queen 
herfelf,  great  oppofition  was  made  to  the  bill  in  the  hi 
of  common?.     An   application   being  made    for  a  fubftdy 
during  two  years,  and  for   two   fifteenths,  the   latter  \ 
refufed    by   the  commons;  and  many  members  f.iid,  fc] 
while  the  crown  was  thur.  defpoiling  itfelf  of  its  revenue, 
it  was  in  vain  to  beftow  riches  upon  it.     The  parliament 
rejected   a    bill   for   obliging   the    exiles  to  return  u>. 
certain   penalties,    and   another    far    incapacitating    '. 
as   were   remifs    in   the   profecution  of  herefy  from  being 
juftices  of  peace.     The  queen,  finding  the  intractable  hu-  9th  Dec. 
mour  of  the  commons,  thought  proper  to  diffulve  the  par- 
liament. 

The  fpirit  of  oppofition  which  began  to  prevail  in  par- 
liament was  the  more  likely  to  be   vexatious  to  Mary. 
fhe  was  otherwife  in    very  bad  humour  on  account  of 
hufband's  abfence,  who,  tired  of  her  importunate  love  and 
jealoufy,  and   finding    his  authority  extremely  limited    in 

*  Father  Paul,  lib.   5.     Heylin,  p.  45.                 f  Depechca 
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CHAP.  England,  had  laid  hold  of  the  firft  opportunity  to  leave 
***^"-  her,  and  had  gone  over  laft  fummer  to  the  emperor  in 
~'~ '""'  Flanders.  The  indifference  and  neglect  of  Philip,  added 
to  the  di  fappointment  in  her  imagined  pregnancy,  threw 
her  into  deep  melancholy ;  and  fhe  gave  vent  to  her  fpleen, 
by  daily  enforcing  the  perfections  againft  the  protectants, 
and  even  by  expreflions  of  rage  againft  all  her  fubjects  ; 
by  whom  fhe  knew  herfelf  to  be  hated,  and  whofe  oppofi- 
tion,  in  refufing  an  entire  compliance  with  Philip,  was 
the  caufe,  fhe  believed,  why  he  had  alienated  his  affections 
from  her,  and  afforded  her  fo  little  of  his  company*.  The 
lefs  return  her  love  met  with,  the  more  it  increafed  ;  and 
fhe  paffed  moft  of  her  time  in  folitude,  where  fhe  gave 
vent  to  her  paflion,  either  in  tears,  or  in  writing  fond  cpif- 
tles  to  Philip,  who  feldom  returned  her  any  anfwer,  and 
fcarcely  deigned  to  pretend  any  fentiment  of  love  or  even 
The  of  gratitude  towards  her.     The  chief  part  of  government 

queen's  to  which  fhe  attended  was  the  extorting  of  money  from 
extortions,  her  people,  in  order  to  fatisfy  his  demands ;  and  as  the 
parliament  had  granted  her  but  a  fcanty  fupply,  fhe  had  re- 
courfe  to  expedients  very  violent  and  irregular.  She  levi- 
ed a  loan  of  60,000  pounds  upon  a  thoufartd  perfons,  of 
whofe  compliance,  either  on  account  of  their  riches  or 
their  affections  to  her,  fhe  held  herfelf  beft  affured  :  But 
that  fum  not  fufficing,  fhe  exacted  a  general  loan  on  every 
one  who  poffefTed  twenty  pounds  a-year.  This  impofition 
lay  heavy  on  the  gentry,  who  were  obliged  many  of  them  to 
retrench  their  expences,  and  difmifs  their  fervants,  in  or- 
der to  enable  them  to  comply  with  her  demands  :  And  as 
thefe  fervants,  accuftomed  to  idlenefs,  and  having  no 
means  of  fubfiftence,  commonly  betook  themfelves  to  theft 
and  robbery,  the  queen  publifhed  a  proclamation,  by  which 
/he  obliged  their  former  mafters  to  take  them  back  to  their 
fcrvice.  She  levied  60,000  marks  on.  7000  yeomen,  who 
had  not  contributed  to  the  former  loan  ;  and  fhe  exacted 
36,000  pounds  more  from  the  merchants.  In  order  to 
engage  fome  Londoners  to  comply  more  willingly  with  her 
multiplied  extortions,  (he  paffed  an  edict,  prohibiting  for 
four  months  the  exporting  of  any  Englifh  cloth  or  kerfey 
to  the  Netherlands  ;  an  expedient  which  procured  a  good 
market  for  fuch  as  had  already  fent  away  quantities  of  cloth 
thither.  Her  rapacioufnefs  engaged  her  to  give  endlefs 
disturbance  and  interruption  to  commerce.  The  Englifh 
company  fettled  in  Antwerp  having  refufed  her  a  loan  of 
40,000  pounds,  fhe  diffembled  her  refentment  till  fhe  found 
that  they  had  bought  and  fhipped  great  quantities  of  cloth 

*  Depeches  de  Noailles,  vol.  v.  p.  370.  561. 
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for  Antwerp  fair,  which  was  approafchlrig  :  She  then  laid  chap. 
an  embargo  on  the  (hips,  and  obliged  the    merchants   to    XXXVIL 
grant  her  a  loan  of  the   40,000  pounds  at   firft  demanded,  A      '    "' 
to  engage  for  the  payment   of  20,000  pounds  more  at  a  !i-      I5i5' 
mited  time,  and  to  fubmit   to  an   arbitrary   impofition  of 
twenty  millings  on  rath  piece.     Some  time  after  me   v 
informed,  that  the    Italian  merchants  had   fhipped  above 
40,000  pieces  of  cloth  for  the  Levant,  for  which  they  were 
to  pay  her  a   crown  a-piece,  the    ufual    impofition  :   She 
ftruck  a  bargain  with  the  merchant  adventurers  in  London- 
prohibited  the   foreigners    from  making   any  exportation ; 
and  received  from  the  Englifh  merchants,  in  conftderation 
of  this  iniquity,  the  fum  of   50,000  pounds,  and  an  impo- 
fition of  four   crowns  on  each    piece  of  cloth  which    they 
mould  export.  She  attempted  to  borrow  great  fums  abroad ; 
but  her  credit  was  fo  low,  that  though  me  offered    14  per 
cent,  to  the  city  of  Antwerp  for  a   loan  of   30,000  pounds 
{he  could  not  obtain  it,  till  fhe  compelled  the  city  of  Lon- 
don to  be  furcty  for   her*.     All   thefe  violent    expedients 
were  employed,  while  fhe   herfelf  was  in  profound   peace 
with  all  the  World,  and  had  vifibly  no  occaiion  for  money 
-but  to  fupply  the  demands  of  a  hufband,  who  gave  atten- 
tion only  to  his  own  convenience,  and  mowed   himfelf  en- 
tirely indifferent  about  her  interefts. 

Philip   was   now  become  m after   of  all  the   wealth  of  The  ernpe- 
the  new  world,  and  of  the  richeft  and  moft  extenfive  do-  for  re"s'tt 
minions  in  Europe,  by  the   voluntary  resignation  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  who,  though  (rill  in  the  vigour  of  his 
age,  had  taken  a  difguft  to  the  world,  and  was  determined 
to  feek,  in  the  tranquillity  of  retreat,  for  that  happinefs 
which  he  had  in  vain   purfued  amidft  the  tumults  of  war, 
and  the  reftlefs  projects  of  ambition.     He    fummoned  the  ~S  0A- 
Hates  of  the  Low  Countries;  and,  feating  himfelf  on  the 
throne  for  the  laft   time,  explained  to  his  fubje&S   the  rea- 
fons  of  his   refignation,  abfolvcd  them   from   all  oaths   of 
allegiance,  and,  devolving  his    authority   on  Philip,   told 
him  that  his  paternal  tendernefs  made  him  weep,  when  he 
reflected  on  the  burden  which  he  impofed  upon  himf-.    -He 
inculcated  on  him  the  great  and  only  duty  of  a  prince, 
fludy  of  his  people's  happinefs  ;  and  reprefented  how  nv 
preferable  it  v  ern  by  affection  rather  than  I 

the  nations  fubje£ted  to  his  dominion.  The 
tions  of  age  now  difcovered  to  him  the  emp 
former  purfuits ;  and  he  found  that  the  vain 
extending  hi»  the  foiirce  oft 

*  CoJwii ■. 
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CHAP,  fition   and   difippointment,  and  kept   himfclf,  his   neigh- 
xxxvu.  hours,  and  his  fubjects,  in  perpetual  inquietude,  and  had 
^~-~,->  fruflrrated  the  Cole  end  of  government,  the  felicity   of  the 
,55S-      nations  committed  to   his    care;  an  object   which   meets 
with  fcfs  oppofition,  and   which,  if  fteadily   purfued,  can 
alone  convey  a  lading  and  folid  fatisfa&ion. 
i556.  A  few  months    after   he  refigncd  to  Philip  his  other 

dominions;  and,  embarking   on   board    a  fleet,  failed   to 
Spain,  and    took    his  journey  to  St.  Juft,  a  monaftery  in 
Eftremadura,  which,  being   lituated   in   a  happy  climate, 
and   amidft  the  greateft  beauties  of  nature,  he  had  choCcn 
for  the  place  of  his  retreat.     When  he  arrived  at  Burgos, 
he  found,  by  the  thinnefs   of  his   court,  and  the  negligent 
attendance  of  the  Spanifh  grandees,  that  he  was  no  longer 
emperor  j  and   though   this   obfervation   might   convince 
him  frill  more  of  the  vanity  of  the  world,  and  make  him 
more  heartily  defpifc  what  he  had  renounced,  he  fighed  to 
find  that  all  former  adulation  and   obeifance  had  been  paid 
to  his  fortune,  not  to  his  perfon.     With  better  reafon  was 
he   ftruck   with    the   ingratitude   of  his   fon  Philip,  who 
obliged  him  to  wait  a  long   time   for   the  payment  of  the 
fmall  penfion  which  he  had  referved  ;  and  this    difappoint- 
ment  in  his  domertic  enjoyments  gave  him  a  fenfible   con- 
cern.    He   purfued,  however,  his  refolution  with  inflexi- 
ble conftancy  ;  and,  (hutting  himfclf  up  in  his  retreat,  he 
exerted  fuch  felf-command,  that  he  retrained  even  his  cu- 
riofity  from  any  inquiry  concerning  the  tranfactions  of  the 
world,  which   he   had   entirely  abandoned.     The  fencing 
againft  the  pains  and  infirmities  under  which  he  laboured, 
occupied  a  great  part  of  his  time  ;  and  during  the  intervals 
he  employed  his  leifure  either  in  examining  the  controver- 
sies of  theology,  with  which   his   age   had  been  fo  much 
agitated,  and   which   he  had  hitherto  confidcred  only  in  a 
political   light,  or   in   imitating   th?  works  of  renowned 
artifts,  particularly  in  mechanics,  of  which  he  had  always 
been  a  great  admirer  and  encourager.     He   is  faid  to  have 
here  difcovered  a  propenfity  to  the  new  doctrines;  and  to 
have  frequently  dropped  hints  of  this  unexpected  alteration 
in  his  fentiments.     Having  amufed  himfclf  with  the  con- 
struction  of  clocks  and  watches,  he  thence  remarked  how 
impracticable  the  object  was  in  which  he  had  fo  much  em- 
ployed himfclf  during    his    grandeur;  and  how  impoffible 
that  he,  who  never  could  frame  two  machines  that  would 
go  exactly  alike,  could  ever  be  able  to   make  all  mankind 
concur  in  the  fame  belief  and   opinion.     He   furvived  his 
retreat  two  years. 

The  emperor  Charles  had  Very  early  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  found  the  difficulty  of  governing  fuch  diflant 
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CHAP,  pies,  and    the   dominions  to  which  he  laid  claim  in  Italy  ; 
VI1  a  project  which  had  ever  proved  hurtful  to  the  predeceffors 

A-  "rw~  — '  of  that  monarch.     He  himfelf  engaged  in  hoftilities  with 
IS56'     the   duke   of  Alva,  viceroy   of  Naples;  and  Guife* being 
fent  with  forces   to   fupport  him,  the  renewal  of  war  be- 
tween the  two  crowns   feemed   almoft  inevitable.     Philip* 
though  lefs  warlike  than  his  father,  was  no  lefs  ambitious  ; 
and  he  trufted,  that  by  the  intrigues  of  the  cabinet,  where 
he  believed  his  caution  and  fecrecy  and  prudence  gave  him 
the  fuperioritv,  he  fhould  be  able  to  fubdue  all  his  enemies, 
and  extend  his  authority  and   dominion.     For  this  reafon, 
as  well  as  from  the  defire  of  fettling  his  new  empire,  he 
wifhed   to   maintain   peace   with   France ;  but   when   he 
found,  that  without  facrificing  his  honour  it  was    impo/fi- 
Me  for  him  to  overlook  the  hoftile  attempts   of  Henry,  he 
prepared  for  war  with  great  tnduftry.     In   order   to  give 
himfelf  the  more  advantage,  he   was  defirous  of  embark- 
ing England  in  the  quarrel ;  and  though  the  queen  was  of 
herfelf  extremely  averfe   to   that   meafure,  he  hoped  that 
the  devoted  fondnefs   which,  notwithftanding  repeated  in- 
ftances    of  his   indifference,  fhe   ftill  bore  to  him,  would 
effedtually  fecond  his  applications.     Had  the  matter  indeed 
depended  folely  on  her,  fhe  was  incapable  of  refitting  her 
hufband's  commands  ;  but  fhe   had   little  weight  with  her 
council,  ftill  lefs   with   her  people  ;  and  her  government,, 
which  was  every  day  becoming  more  odious,  feemed  una- 
ble to  maintain  itfelf  even  during  the  moft  profound  tran- 
quillity, much  more  if  a  war   were  kindled  with  France* 
and,  what  feemed  an  inevitable  confequence,  with  Scotland, 
fupported  by  that  powerful  kingdom. 
Irecution        An  acl:  of  barbarity  was  this  year  exercifed  in  England* 

of  Cianmer.  which,  added  to  many  other  inftances  of  the  fame  kind* 
tended  to  render  the  government  extremely  unpopular. 
Cranmer  had  long  been  detained  prifoner ;  but  the  queen 
now  determined  to  bring  him  to  punifhment ;  and,  in  or- 
der the  more  fully  to  fatiate  her  vengeance,  fhe  refolved  to 
punifh  him  for  herefy,  rather  than  for  treafon.  He  was 
cited  by  the  pope  to  ftand  his  trial  at  Rome  ;  and  though 
he  was  known  to  be  kept  in  clofe  cuftody  at  Oxford,  he 
was,  upon  his  not  appearing,  condemned  as  contumacious. 
Bonner  bifbop  of  London,  and  Thirleby  of  Ely,  were 
^({fcnt  to  degrade  him;  -and  the  former  executed  the  melan- 
choly ceremony  with  all  the  joy  and  exultation  which  fuit- 
ed  his  favage  nature*.  The  implacable  ipirit  of  the 
queen,  not  fatisfied  with  the  eternal  damnation  of  Cran- 
saex,  which  fhe  believed  inevitable,  and  with  the  execution 

*  ALhb.  of-  Craom.  p-  JP5»- 
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<*f  that   dreadful   fentence  to   which   he   was  condemned,  chap- 
prompted  her  alfo  to  feeic  the   ruin  of  his  honour,  and  the   xxxvu. 
infnny   of  his    name.     Perfons   were  employed  to  attack    *^"^ — J 
him,  not  in  the  way  of  difputation,  againff.   which  he  was       *55 
fufficientlv  armed  ;  but   by   flattery,  insinuation,  and   ad- 
drefs  ;  by  rcprefenting  the  dignities  to  which  his  character 
itill    entitled   him,  if  he   would   merit  them  bv  a  recanta- 
tion ;  by   giving    hopes   of  long   enjoying  thofe  powerful 
friends  whom  his  beneficent  difpofition  had  attached  to  him 
duping   the  courfe  of  his  profperity*.     Overcome  by  the 
fond  love  of  life,  terrified  by  the  profpect  of  thofe  tortures 
which,  awaited  him  ;  he  allowed,  in    an    unguarded    hoar, 
the  fentiments  of  nature   to    prevail    over  his  refolution, 
and  he  agreed  to  fubfcribe  the  doctrines  of  the  papal  fu- 
premacy,  and  of  the  real    pre  fence.     The   court,  equally 
perfidious  and  cruel,  were  determined  that  this  recantation 
ihould    avail   him    nothing  ;  and   they  fent  orders  that  he 
fhould    be    required    to   acknowledge  his  errors  in  church 
>re  the  whole  people,  and  that  he  mould  thence  be  im- 
Jiateiy  carried   to  execution.     Cranmer,  whether  that  March  21. 
he  had  received  a  fccret  intimation  of  their  deftgn,  or  had 
repented  of  his  weaknefs,  furprifed  the  audience  by  a  con- 
trary declaration.     He   faid,  that   he  was  well  apprifed  of 
the    obedience    which   he   owed   to   his  fovereign  and  the 
laws  ;  but  this  duty  extended  no  farther  than  to  fubmit  pa- 
tiently to    their  commands,  and  to  bear,  without  refribnce, 
whatever  hardfhips  they  fhould  impofe  upon  him  c   That  a 
fuperior    duty,  the   duty  which   he   owed   to  his  Makpr, 
obliged  him  to  fpeak  truth  on  all  occafions,  and  not  to  re- 
linquish, by  a  bafe  denial,  the  holy  docxrine  which  the  Su- 
preme Being  had  revealed  to   mankind  :   That   there    was 
one  mifcarriage  in  his  life,  of  which,  above  all  other0,  h  e 
feverely    repented;  the    infincere    declaration    of  faith    to 
which  he  had  the  weaknefs    to  confent,  and  which  the 
of  death  alone  had  extorted   from  him  :   That  he  t\ 
opportunity  of  atoning  for  his  error,  by  a  fincere  and  a 
recantation ;  and  was  willing  to  feal,  with  his  blood,  that 
doctrine    which   he   firmly    believed   to  be  communicated 
from  Heaven:  And  that,  as  his  hand  had  erred,  by  betray- 
ing his  heart,  it  fhould  firil  be  punifhed,  by  a   fevere  but 
juft  doom,  and  fhould  firvt  pav  the   forfeit  of  its  offences. 
He  was  thence  led   to  the  ilake,  amidft  the  infults  of  the 
catholics;  and,  having    now  fummoned  up  all  the  fon 
his  mind,  he  bore  n,  as  well  as  the  torture  of  his 

punifhment,  with  fortitude.     He  ftretched  outhis 

band,  and,  without  betraying,  either  by  his  countenance 

*  Key-in,  p.    55.     Mem.  y 
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:S  the  l?aft  fign  of  weaknefs,  or  even  of 
irnes  tiii  it  was  entirely  confumed. 

:  with  reflections  on  his 

5j  "      i  |  al  times,   This  hand 

has  ojpndcd.     Satisfied  with  that  atonement,  he   then    dif-' 

cov.-red  a  f  renity  in  his  countenance;  and    when'  the  fire 

Ud  hiv  body,  he  feemed  to  he   quite  infenfiblc  of  his 

outward  fuff'erings,  and,  by   the  force  of  hope  and  rCoIu- 

to  h.ive  collected  his  mind  altogether  within  itfelf,  and 

to :  xjc  1  the  fury  of  the  flames.   It  is  pretended,  that  after  his 

v/a::  confumed,  his   heart   was   found  entire  and  i 

touched  amidlr.  the  afhes  ;  an   event  which,  as  it  was  the 

km    of  his   confbncy,   was   fondly   believed   by   the 

proteftants.     He  '  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  met 

rit ;  poflcfi';.d   of  learning  and  capacity,  and  adorned  with 

..<>ur,  fincerity,  and    beneficence,  and  all   thofe  vir 

.re  fitted  to  render  him   ufeful  and  amiable  in  fo- 

moral    qualities    procured   him  univerfal  ref- 

;  and  the  courage  of  his   martyrdom,  though    he   fell 

fj  i  (  the  rgid  inflexibility  obferved  in  many,  made  him 

'  ro  of  the  proteftant  party*. 

.  ter   Cranmer's  death,  cardinal  Pole,  who  had  now 
:;  prieft's  orders,  was  installed  in  the  fee  of  Canterbu- 
nnd  was  thus,  by  this  office,  as   well    as    by  his  com- 
n.iiiion   of  legate,  placed    at   the   head   of  the  church   of 
Fngland.     But   though    he   was   averfe    to  all  fan-ruinary 
method?  of  converting  heretics,    and  deemed  the  refor 
tion  of  the  clergy  the  more  effectual,  as  the  more  laudable 
expedient    for    that   purpofef ;  he  found  his  authority  too 
weak  to  oppofe  the   barbarous  and   bigoted  difpofition  of 
,  the  queen  and  of  her  counfellors.     He  himfelf,  he  knew, 
had  been  fufpeclcd  of  Lutheranifm  j  and  as  Paul,  the  reign- 
ing pope,  was  a  furious  perfecutor,  and  his  perfonal  enemy, 
1     was  prompted,  by  the  modefty  of  his  difpofition,  to  re- 
lerve  his  credit  for  other  occafions,  in  which  he  had  a  great- 
er probability  of  fucccfrj. 
155-       t  'I  he  great  object  of  the  queen  was  to  engage   the  r 

tion  in  the  war  which  was   kindled   between   France   and 
Spair. ;  and  cardinaj    Pole,  with   many  other  counfe' 
openly  and  zealoufly  oppofed  this  meafiire.     Befides  infifr.- 
ing  on  the  marriage  articles,  which   provided  againft  fueh 
a  ^attempt,  they  represented  the   violence  of  the  domeftic 
_  factions  in  England,  and  the  difordered  ftate  of  the  fin:  : 
ces;  and   they    foreboded,  that   the   tendency  of  all  t 
meafures  was  to  reduce  the  kingdom  to  a  total  dependence 

*  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  331,  332.  &c.     Godwin,  p.  352.  f  Burnet,  vol. 

u.  p.  324,  325.  I  H;ylb,  p.  68,  69.     Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  327. 
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300,000  pounds f.   Any  confiderable  fupplies;  could  fcarcc- 
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difpontion  of  the  nation  ;  and    as   the  war  would  fenfibly 
nifh  that  bran<  from  the  cuftoms,  the  finances, 

it   was   forefeen,  would    fall    fhort   even   of  the  ordinary 
charges   of  g<  id    muft   (till  more  prove  une- 

qual tot.  .     But  though  the  queen  o 

great  arrears  to  ail  her  fervants,  beft  >ans  extorted 

from  her  fubj  ifiderations   hsd   no    influence 

her  ;  and,  in  order  to  fupport  her  warlike  preparations, 
fhe  c  lonev  in  the  fame  arbitrary  and  vi- 

which    (he   had    formerly   pradtifed.      She 
city   of  London   to   fupply   her  with  6c,ooo 
pounds  on  her  hufband's  entry  -,  fhe  levied  before  ! 
time  the  fecond  year's    fubftdy   voted    by  pari  flic 

iflued  anew  many  privy 

.  her  people  ;  and  t,  which  fhe 

cal  by  reafon  of  the   d  >ns, 

fhe  feized  all  the  corn  Ihe  could  find  in  Suffolk   and   N< 

r  of  pr< 
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C  H.A  P.  thrown  into  the?  Tower  j  and   left  they  fhould  be  known, 
Y*^2j  f^e  Spanifh  practice  was  followed:  They  either  were  car- 
j.  ried    thither    in   the  night-time,  or  were  hoodwinked  and 

muffled  by  the  guards  who  conduced  them*. 
*  The  king  of  Spain  had  affembled  an  army  which,  af- 
ter the  junction  of  the  Englifh,  amounted  to  above  60,000 
men,  conducted    by    Philibert  duke  of  Savoy,  one  of  the 
greateft  captains  of  the  age.     The  conftable,  Montmoren- 
cy, who   commanded   the  French  army,  had  not  half  the 
number  to  oppofe  to  him.     The  duke  of  Savoy,  after  me- 
nacing Mariembourgh  and  Rocroy,  fuddenly  fat  down  be- 
fore St.  Quintin;  and  as  the  place  was  weak,  and  ill  pro- 
vided with  a  garrifon,  he  expected  in  a  few  days  to  become 
mafter  of  it.     But  admiral  Coligny,  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, thinking  his  honour  interefted  to  fave  fo  important 
a   fortrefs,  threw   himfelf  into    St.    Quintin,    with    fome 
troops  of  French   and    Scottifh   genfdarmery;  and  by  his 
exhortations   and  example  animated  the  foldiers  to  a  vigo- 
icth  Aug-   rous    defence.     He   difpatched   a   mcfTengcr  to  his  uncle 
Montmorency,  defiring  a  fupply  of  men  ;  and  the  confta- 
ble approached  the  place  with  his  whole  army,  in  order  to 
facilitate   the   entry  of  thefe  fuccours.     But  the  duke  of 
"Savoy,  falling   on   the  reinforcement,  did   fuch  execution 
upon   them,  that   not   above   five   hundred    got   into  the 
Battle  of  St.  place.     He  next  made  an  attack  on  the  French  army,  and 
Quintin.       pUt  them  to  total  rout,  killing  four  thoufand  men,  and  dif- 
perfing  the  remainder.     In   this  unfortunate  acYion  many 
of  the  chief  nobility  of  France  were  either  flain  or  taken 
prifoners  :  Among  the  latter  was  the  old  conftable  himfelf, 
who,  fighting   valiantly,  and    refolute   to   die  rather  than 
furvive  his  defeat^  was  furrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  thus 
fell  alive  into  their  hands.    The  whole  kingdom  of  France 
was   thrown    into  confirmation :  Paris  was  attempted  to 
be  fortified   in   a  hurry  :  And  had  the  Spaniards  prefently 
marched  thither,  it  could  not  have  failed  to  fall  into  their 
hands.     But  Philip  was  of  a  cautious  temper  ;  and  Fw 
termined   firft   to   take   St.    Quintin,  in  order  to  fecure  a 
communication   with   his  own  dominions.     A  very  little 
time,  it   was   expected,  would    finifh  this  enterprife  •,  but 
the  bravery  of  Coligny  ftill  prolonged  the  fiege  feventeen 
days,  which   proved    the    fafety  of  France.     Some  troops 
were   levied   and   afiembled.     Couriers  were  fent  to  fecal 
the   duke   of  Guife   and   his   army   from  Italy :  And  the 
French,  having  recovered  from  their  firft  panic,  put  them- 
felves  in  a  pofture  of  defence.     Philip,  after  taking  Ham 
id  Catelet,  found  the  fcafon  fo  far  advanced,  that  he  could 

*  Strype's  Ecclef.  Memorials,  vol.  "i.  p   377' 
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attempt  no  other  enterprife  :  He  broke  up  his  camp,  and  Chap. 
retired  to  winter-quarters.  xxxvu. 

Bur  the  vigilant  activity  of  Guife,  not  fatisfied  with  ll-,-^J 
fecuring  the  frontiers,  prompted  him,  in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter, to  plan  an  enterprife,  which  France  during  her  great- 
eft  fuccelTes  had  always  regarded  as  impracticable,  and  had 
never  thought  of  undertaking.  Calais  was  in  that  age 
deemed  an  impregnable  fortrefs  ;  and  as  it  was  known  to 
be  the  favourite  of  the  Englifh  nation,  by  whom  it  could 
y  be  fuccoured,  the  recovery  of  that  place  by  France 
was  confidered  as  totally  defperate.  But  Coligny  had  re-  Ca]ais  ta_ 
marked,  that  as  the  town  of  Calais  was  furrounded  with  ken  by  the 
marfhes,  which  during  the  winter  were  impafTable,  except  ^^ 
over  a  dvke  guarded  by  twocaftles,  St.  Agatha  and  Newnam 
bridge,  the  Englifh  were  of  late  accuftomed,  on  acconut 
ofiie  kuvnefs  of  their  finances,  to  difmifs  a  great  part  of 
the  garrifon  at  the  end  of  autumn,  and  to  recal  them  in  the 
fpring,  at  which  time  alone  they  judged  their  attendance 
necellary.  On  this  circumftance  he  had  founded  the  de- 
fign  of  making  a  fudden  attack  on  Calais;  he  had  caufed 
the  place  to  be  fecretly  viewed  by  fome  engineers  ;  and  a 
plan  of  the  whole  enterprife  being  found  among  his  papers, 
it  ferved,  though  he  himfelf  was  made  prifoner  on  the  taking 
of  St.    Quintin,  to  fuggeft    the   project  of  that  undertak- 

,  and  to  direct  the  meafures  of  the  duke  of  Guife. 

Several  bodies  of  troops  defiled  towards  the  frontiers 
on  various   pretences  ;  and  the  whole  being   fuddenly 
fembled,  formed  an  army,  with  which  Guife  made  an  un- 
ited march  towards  Calais.     At  the  fame  time  a  gr 
number  of  French  fhips,  being  ordered  into   the  channel, 
under  colour  of  cruifing  on  the  Englifh,  compofed  a  fl 
which  made  an  attack  by  fea   on  the  fortifications.     The 
French  aflaulted  St.  Agatha  with  three  thoufand  harquebu- 
fiers  ;  and  the  garrifon,  though  they  made  a  vigorous  de- 
fence, were  foon  obliged  to  abandon  the  place,  and  retreat  » 
to  Newnam  bridge.     The  fiege  of  this   latter  place  was 
immediately  undertaken,  and  at  the   fame  time   the  fl 
battered  the  rifbank,  which  guarded  the   entrance  of  the 
harbour  ;  and  both  thefe  caitles  feemed   expofed  to  imri 
nent   danger,     The  governor,   lord  Wentworth, 
brave  officer  ;  but  finding  that  the  greater  part  of  his  w 

■  i".jd  in  the  vvnajn  br!. 

the  rifbank,  he  ord  .1   to  capitulate,  ai 

him  in  Calais,  wh 

ly  unable   to  defend.  .    of  Newnam   bn. 

wis  lo  happy  as   to  eft  but   that  of  the 

rifbank  could  not  obtain  fuch    I 
"Were  obliged  to  fu 
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<  TMEidake  of  Onife,  m*r<boWi 

•xxx-.vii-  frx  ancj  lobdjstlKteght  hirafeif  fbcii, 

-%----j  c,  lt*:rpnfe,  (but  ia  order  to  prtvi  nt,  he'di.: 

*^5' '  be  attack  of  the  ■  place.     He  plant.:.: 

■»  againft  the  caftlc,  where  he  made  a  larsre  breach  ; 
andvttauftg ordered   Andelat,  Coligny's  brother,   to  drain 
»  .3  feffecirtiecomiwanded  an  aiTauit,  which  fucceeded  ;  and 
rich   made  a   lodgment   in   the  On  the 

night  f /.lowing,  Wtntworth  attempt! 
poll:  ;  but  having  loir  two  hundred  men  in  a  furious  attack: 
which  he  made  upon  it*,  he  found  his  garrifon  fo  weak, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  capitulate.  Ham  and  Guifn 
foon  after ;  and  thus  the  duke  of  Guife  in  eight  days,  dur- 
ing the  depth  of  winter,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  this  ftrong 
fortrefs,  that  had  coft  Edward  ill.  a  fiege  of  eleven 
months,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  which  had  that 
very  year  been  victorious  in  the  battle  of  CrefFy.  The 
Englrfh  had  held  it  above  two  hundred  years;  and  as. it 
vc  them  an  eafy  entrance  into  France,  it  was  regarded 
^s  the  mort  important  poffdfton  belonging  to  the  crown. 
The  joy  of  the  French  was  extreme,  as  well  as  the  glory 
•acquired  by  Guife,  who,  at  the  time  when  all  Europe 
.imagined-. France  to  be  funk  hy  the  unfortunate  battle  of 
St.  (^iiimin,  had,  in  oppoiition  to  the  Englifh, 
allies  the  Spaniards,  acquired  poiTeffion  of  a  place  which 
no  former  king  of  France,  even  during  the  diffractions  of 
the  civil  wars  between  the  houfes  of  York  ank  Lane 
had  ever  ventured  to  attempt.  The  Englifli,  on  the  other 
hand,  bereaved  of  this  valuable  fortrefs,  murmured  km&y 
agsuntft  the  improvidence  of  the  queen  and  her  coaacii; 
in  a  fruitiefs  war,  for  the  fake  of 
eigjjeiteKweua,  had  thus  expofed  the  nation  to  fo  fevcre  a 
difgraqe.-  A  treafury  exhaufted  by  expences,  and  burthen- 
ed  with  debts \  a  people  divided  and  dejected  ;  a  i 

:ligent  of  her   people's    welfare;    were   circumftances 
which,    notwithstanding    the   fair  offers   and   promiu 
Philip,  in  fmall  hopes  of  recovering  Calais.     And 

as   the  Scots,    inHigated  by   French,  counci  ui   to 

move  0:1  the   borders,  they  were   now   necc  rather 

to  look  to  their  defence  at  home,  than  to  think  of  fo. 
conquefts. 
Affairs  cf         After   the  peace ;  which,  in  confequence  of  king  Ed- 
Scodaad-  J(rwar<  V/ith  Henry*  took   place   L 

and  ^ngiand,  the  queen-dowager,  on  pi 
her  daughter  and  her  relations,  madeajounK  nee, 

and  (he  carried  along  w^h  her  the  earls  of  Huntley,  Su- 
■ 

*  Thuan.  lib.  xx.  c 
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thcrland,  Marifchal,  and  many  of  the  principal  nobility,  c  H  A  P. 
Her  fecret  defign  was,  to  take  meafures  for  engaging  xxxvn 
the  earl  of  Arran  to  refign  to  her  the  government  of  the  V"""""VT""' 
kingdom;  and    as   her    brothers,  the  duke   ofGuife,  the      IJS 

;nal  of  Lorraine,  and  the   duke    of  Aumale,  had   un- 
controlled influence  in  the  court  of  France,  me  eafily  per- 

:d  Henry,  and  by  his  authority  the  Scottifh  nobles,  to 
enter  into  her  meafures.  Having  alfo  gained  Carnegy  of 
KinnairJ,  Panter  bifhop  of  Rofs,  and  Gavin  Hamilton 
commendator  of  Kilwinning,  three  creatures  of  the  go- 
vernor's, fhe  perfuaded  him,  by  their  means,  to  confent  to 
this  resignation*  ;  and  when  every  thing  was  thus  prepar- 
ed for  her  purpofe,  fhe  took  a  journey  to  Scotland,  and  S 
patted  through  England  in  her  way  thither.  Edward  re- 
ceived  her  with  great  refpe£t  and  civility  ;  though  he 
could  not  forb; ;ar  attempting  to  renew  the  old  treaty  for 
his  marriage  with  her  daughter:  A  marriage,  he  faid,  fo 
happily  calculated1  for  the  tranquillity,  intereit,  and  fecuri- 
ty  of  both  kingdoms,  and  the  only  means  of  enfaring  a 
durable  peace  between  them.  For  his  part,  he  added,  he 
never  could  entertain  a  cordial  amity  for  any  other  hufband 
whom  fhe  mould  choofe  ;  nor  was  it  eafy  for  him  to  for- 
give a  man  who,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  difappointed  fo 
natural  an  alliance,  had  bereaved  him  of  a  bride  to  whom 
his  affections,  from  his  earlieft  infancy,  had  been  entirely 
engaged.  The  queen-dowager  eluded  thefe  applications, 
by  telling  him,  that  if  anv  meafures  had  been  taken  difa- 
greeable  to  him,  they  were  entirely  owing  to  the  impru- 
dence of  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  who,  inftead  of  employing 
courtefy,  cardies,  and  gentle  offices,  the  proper  means  of 
gaining  a  young  princefs,  had  had  recourfe  to  arms  and 
violence,  and  had  conftrained  the  Scottifh  nobility  to  fend 
their  fovereign  into  France,  in  order  to  intereft  that 
kingdom  in  protecting  their  liberty  and  independence!. 

When  the  queen-dowager  arrived  in  Scotland,  {he 
found  the  governor  very  unwilling  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ments ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  many  delays  that  he  could 
be  perfuaded  to  refign  his  authority.  But  finding  that  the 
majority  of  the  young  princefs  was  approaching,  and  that 
the  queen-dowager  bad  gained  the  affections  of  all  the 
principal  nobility,  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to  fubmit; 
and  having  flipnlated  that  he  fhould  be  declared  next  heir 
-  to  the  crown,  and  fhould  be  freed  from  giving  any  account 
of  his  pail  adminiftration,  he  placed  her  in  pofleflion  of  the 
Vol  III.  2  Y 


Sv-otfwood,  p.  92. 
f  Kcich,   p. 
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chap,  power;  and '(he  thenceforth  affumed  the  name  of  regent*. 

XXXVJI.  It  Was  a  ufual  faying  of  this  prineefs,  that  provided  (he 
vm~mJ  could  render  her  friends  happy,  and  could. enfure  to  her- 
155  '  felf  a  good  reputation,  (he  was  entirely  indifferent  what 
befel  her;  and  though  this  fentiment  is  greatly  cenfurcd 
by  the  zealous  reformers-}-,  as  being  founded  wholly  en 
fecular  motives,  it  difcovers  a  mind  well  calculated  for  the 
government  of  kingdoms.  D'Oifel,  a  Frenchman,  cele- 
brated for  capacity,  had  attended  her  as  ambaflador  from 
Henry,  but  in  reality  to  afiift  her  with  his  counfels  in  lb 
delicate  an  undertaking  as  the  adminiftration  of  Scotland; 
and  this  man  had  formed  a  fcheme  for  laying  a  general  tax 
on  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  fupport  a  (landing  military 
force,  which  might  at  once  repel  the  inroads  of  foreign 
enemies,  and  check  the  turbulence  of  the  Scottiih  nobles. 
But  though  fome  of  the  courtiers  were  gained  over  to  this 
*  project,  it  gave  great  and  general  difcontent  to  the  nation  ; 
and  the  queen-regent,  after  ingenuoufly  confefiing  that  it 
would  prove  pernicious  to  the  kingdom,  had  the  prudence 
to  defiir.  from  it,  and  to  truft  entirely  for  her  fecurity  to 
the  ^ood-will  and  affections  of  her  fubjeefsj. 

This  laudable  purpofe  feemed  to  be  the  chief  object  of 
her  adminiftration ;  yet  was  (he  fometimes  drawn  from  it 
by  her  connexions  with  France,  and  by  the  influence  which 
her  brothers  had  acquired  over  her.  When  Mary  com- 
menced hoflilities  againft  that  kingdom,  Henry  required 
the  queen-regent  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel ;  and  (he  fum- 
moned  a  convention  of  ftates  at  Newbottle,  and  requefted 
them  to  concur  in  a  declaration  of  v/ar  againft  England.  The 
Scotti(h  nobles,  who  were  become  as  jealous  of  French, 
as  the  Englifh  were  of  Spanifh  influence,  refufed  their  af- 
fent;  and  the  queen  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  ftra- 
tggem,  in  order  to  effedt  her  purpofe.  She  ordered  d'Oi- 
fel  to  begin  fome  fortifications  at  Eyemouth,  a  place  which 
had  been  difmantled  by  the  laft  treaty  with  Edward  ;  and 
when  the  garrifon  of  Berwic,  as  (he  forefaw,  made  an  in- 
road to  prevent  the  undertaking,  (he  effedtually  employed 
this  pretence  to  inflame  the  Scottifh  nation,  and  to  engage 
them  in  hoftilities  againft  England||.  The  enterprifes, 
however,  of  the  Scots  proceeded  no  farther  than  fome  in- 
roads on  the  borders :  When  d'Oifel,  of  himfelf,  conduct- 
ed artillery  and  troops  to  befiege  the  caftle  of  Werke,  he 
was  recalled,  and  (harply  rebuked  by  the  councii§. 

Marriage  cf     IN  order  to  connect  Scotland  more  clofely  with  France, 

the  dauphin  an(j  tQ  jncrcafc  t]lc  jnflucncc  with  the  latter  kingdom^  it 

*   :ath  April,  1554..  f   Knox,  p.  89. 

X  Keith,  p.  70.     Buchanan,  lib.  xvi.  •"->  lib-   xvi. 

Thuan.  lib.  xix.  0  7.  ^  Knox,  p.  93. 
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bt  proper  by  Henry  to  celebra 
between  the  young  queen  and  the  dauphin  ;  and  a  d 

■/as  lent  by  the  Scottish  parliament  to  afliifc  at  the  ce-    '      '~~* 

,  and  to  fettle  the  terms  of"  the  contract. 
E  clofe  alliance  between  Fn\  Scotland  thi 

ened  very  nearly  the  repofe  and  f.-curity  of  Alary;  and  it 
was  forefeen,  that  though  the  factions  and  d if  ,ch 

might  naturally  be  expected  in  the  Scotl  nty 

during;  the  abfence  of  the  fovereign,  would 
idable,  that  kingdom  would  at  I 
French  a  means  of  invading  England.     7  h  c-  20th  J..: 

found   it  neceflary  to   fummon  a  p 
:nd  of  them  foine  fupplies  to  her  cxh?  lifted  exc 
And  fuch   an  emergency  ufually  gives  great  advantage  to  a  parliip 

eople,  and   as  the  parliaments  durii. .  ign  had  ment. 

in  awn,  that  where  the  liberty  and  independency  of  the 
kingdom  was  menaced  with  imminent  danger,  they  were 
not  entirely  overawed  by  the  court ;  we  ihal!  naturally 
:c,  that  the  late  arbitrary  methods  of  exporting  money 
fhould  at  lead  be  cenfured,  and,  per'  be 

for  the  future  provided  againfl:  them.   The  commons,  how- 
ever, without  making  any   reflections  0  \  ,  voted, 
befides  a  fifteenth,  a  fubfidy  of  four  fhillings  in  tne  pound 
on  land,  and  two  {hillings  and  eight  pence  on  goods,  T 
clergy  granted   eight  (hillings   in  th  ,  as 
Al'o  the  fubfidy  of  the   laity,  i  . 
Ions* 
Tj                  ncnt  alfo  the 
falcs  and  grants  of  crown  la                                                ady 
made  by  the  queen,  or  Should  be  r 

.    It  war.  er.fy  to  forefee,  that  in  re- 

fent  difpofition  and  ntuacion,  this  power  won1  >w- 

ed  by   a  great  alienation  of  the  royaj  dei  wo- 

could  be  mo:  y  to  the  principles 

blifli  a  ; 
permit  hkn  to  be  reduced  to  beggary,  T 
act  met  with   oppofition  in   the  hcufe  of  commons.     ( 

.prefled  Ins  fears  h  ueen,  under  colour  of 

(he  power  granted,  might  alter  the  fi 

the   crown  from  the   I  ir  :  But   I  s    were 

;ht  irreverent  to  her  majefty  :   He  was  committed  to 
<  .uflody  of  the  ferjeant  at  arms  . 
ed  forrow  for 
applied  I 
;£   Englifh    nation,  during   thr 

pprehcnfions  with  regard  notonl  ;c- 

>n,  but  the  life  of  the  la  !.  lent 

A  which  the  queen  bo"  out  on  every  oc- 
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cafion  ;  and  it  required  all  the  authority  of  Philip,  as  well 
as  her  own  great  prudence,  to  prevent  rhe  fatal  effedrs  of 
it.  The  princefs  retired  into  the  country;  and  knowing 
155  that  fhe  was  furrounded  with  fpies,  fhe  palled  her  time 
wholly  in  reading  and  ftudy,  intermeddled  in  no  bufinefs, 
and  faw  very  little  company.  While  fhe  remained  in  this 
fltuation,  which  for  the  prtfent  was  melancholy,  but  which 
prepared  her  mind  for  thofe  great  actions,  by  which  her 
life  was  afterwards  fo  much  diftinguifhed  ;  propofals  of 
marriage  were  made  to  her  by  the  Swedifh  ambaflador  in 
his  mafter's  name.  As  her  firft  queftion  was,  Whether 
the  queen  had  been  informed  of  thefe  propofals  ?  the  am- 
baflador told  her,  that  his  mafter  thought,  as  he  was  a 
gentleman,  it  was  his  duty  firft  to  make  his  addrefles  to 
herfelf;  and  having  obtained  her  confent,  he  would  next, 
as  the  king,  apply  to  her  fifter.  But  the  princefs  would 
allow  him  to  proceed  no  farther;  and  the  queen,  after 
thanking  her  for  this  inftance  of  duty,  defircd  to  know 
how  fhe  ftood  affedted  to  the  Swedifh  propofals.  Elizabeth, 
though  expofed  to  many  prefent  dangers  and  mortifications, 
had  the  magnanimity  to  referve  herfelf  for  better  fortune  ; 
and  fhe  *«  vered  her  refufal  with  profefiions  of  a  paflionate 
attachment  to  a  fingle  life,  which,  fhe  faid,  fhe  infinitely 
preferred  before  any  other*.  The  princefs  fhowed  like 
prudence  in  concealing  her  fentiments  of  religion,  in  com- 
plying with  the  prefent  modes  of  worfhip,  and  in  eluding 
all  queftions  with  regard  to  that  delicate  fubje&f. 

The  money  granted  by  parliament  enabled  the  queen 
to  fit  out  a  fleet  of  140  fail,  which,  being  joined  by  30 
Flemifh  fhips,  and  carrying  6000  land  forces  on  board, 
was  fent  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  coaft  of  Britanny. 
The  fleet  was  commanded  by  lord  Clinton ;  the  land  forces 
by  the  earls  of  Huntingdon  and  Rutland.  But  the  equip- 
ment of  the  fleet  and  army  was  fo  dilatory,  that  the  French 
got  intelligence  of  the  delign,  and  were   prepared   to  re- 

*  Burnet,  vol.  ii.     Colleft.  No.  37. 

■f  The  common  net  at  that  time,  fays  fir  Richard  Baker,  for  catching  of 

protectants,  was  the  ieal  prefence  ;  and  this  net  was    ufed  to  catch  the  lady 

Elizabeth  :  For  being  jfked  one  tiire,  what  (he  thought  of  the  words  of  Chrift, 

fry  tody,  whether  ihe  thought  it  the  true  body  of  Chrift  that  was  in  the 

fawjament  ?     It  is  faid,  that  after  fame  pauhng,  lhe  thus  anfweted  : 

Chrift  was  the  word  that  fpake  it, 
He  tojk  the  bread  and  br.'ke  it  ; 
And  what  the  word  did  make  it, 
That  I  believe  and  take  it. 

Which,  though  it  [pay  fte-n  but  a  £ Lht  expreffion,  yet  hath  it  more  iblidnrfs 
than  at  firft  fight  appears  ;  at  lead,  it  ferved  her  turn  aj  that  time,  to  efcape 
the  net,  which  by  aircc~l  anf.ver  flic  could  not  have,  doue.  Baker's  Chronicle, 
p.  320. 
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ceive  them.  The  Engliih  found  Breft  fo  well  guarded  as  c  h  a  p. 
to  render  an  attempt  on  that  place  impracticable  ;  but  xxxvii. 
landing    at   Conquet,  they  plundered  and  burnt  the  town,  '-  ~'~ J 

Tome  adjacent  villages,  and  were  proceeding  to  com- 
mit greater  diforders,  when  Kerfimon,  a  Breton  gentle- 
man, at  the  head  of  fome  militia,  fell  upon  them,  put 
them  to  rout,  and  drove  them  to  their  (hips  with  confiderable 
lofs.  But  a  fmall  iquadron  of  ten  Engliih  fhips  had  an  op- 
portunity of  amply  revenging  this  difgrace  upon  the  French. 
The  marefchal  de  Thermes,  governor  of  Calais,  had 
made  an  irruption  into  Flanders,  with  an  army  of  14,000 
men  ;  and  having  forced  a  paflage  over  the  river  Aa,  had 
taken  Dunkirk,  and  Bera;  St.  Winoc,  and  had  advanced 
far  as  Newport,  but  count  Egmont  coming  fuddenly  upon 
him  with  fuperior  forces,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat ;  and 
being  overtaken  by  the  Spaniards  near  Gravelines,  and 
finding  a  battle  inevitable,  he  chofe  very  ikilfully  his 
ground  for  the  engagement.  He  fortified  his  left  wing 
with  all  the  precautions  poffible  ;  and  ported  his  right  a- 
long  the  river  Aa,  which  he  reafonably  thought  gave  him 
full  fecurity  from  that  quarter.  But  the  Engliih  fhips* 
which  were  accidentally  on  the  coaft,  being  drawn  by  tas 
noife  of  the  firing,  failed  up  the  river,  and  flanking  the 
French,  did  fuch  execution  by  their  artillery,  that  they 
put  them  to  flight;  and  the  Spaniards  gained  a  complete 
victory*. 

Meanwhile  the  principal  army  of  France,  under  the 
duke  of  Guii'e,  and  that  of  Spain,  under  the  duke  of  Sa- 
voy, approached  each  other  on  the  frontiers  of  Picardy ; 
and  as  the  two  kings  had  come  into  their  refpective  camps, 
attended  by  the  flower  of  their  nobility,  men  expected 
that  fome  great  and  important  event  would  follow  from 
the  emulation  of  thefe  warlike  nations.  But  Philip,  t 
actuated  by  the  ambition,  poiiefled  not  the  enterpriftng  ge- 
nius of  a  conqueror;  and  he  was  -willing,  notwithjland- 
ing  the  fuperiority  of  his  numbers,  and  the  two  great 
victories    which  he  had  gained  at  St.  Quintin  and  Gr.v 

-,  to  put  a  period  to  the  war  by  treaty.  Negotiations 
were  entered  into  for  that  purpofe ;  and  as  the  terms  offer- 
ed by  the  two  monarchs  were  fomewhat  wide  of  each  o- 
ther,  the  armies  were  put  into  winter-quarters  till  the 
princes  could  come  to  better  agreement.  Among  other 
conditions,  Henry  demanded  thereftitution  of  Navarre  to 
its  lawful  owner ;  Philip  that  of  Calais  and  its  territory  to 
England :  But  in  the  midft  of  thefe  negotiations,  news 
arrived  of  the  death  of  Mary;  and  Philip,  no  longer  con- 

*  HollingiheJ,  p.  115c. 
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CHAP,  nccied   with   England,  began   to  relax  in  his  firmnefs  on 
XXXVJJ.  that  capital    article.     This  was  the  only  circumftance  that 
— *~"-J  could  have  made  the  death  of  that  princefs  be  regretted  by 
155  '     the  nation. 

Mary  had  long  been  in  a  declining  ftate  of  health  ; 
and  having  miflalcen  her  dropfy  for  a, pregnancy,  fhe  had 
made  \ifc  of  an  improper  regimen,  and  her  malady  daily- 
augmented.  Every  reflection  now  tormented  her.  The 
confeioufnefs  of  being  hated  by  her  fubjeefs,  the  profpedfc 
of  Elizabeth's  fucceffion,  apprehenfions  ©f  the  danger  to 
which  the  catholic  religion  flood  expofed,  dejection  for  the 
lofs  of  Calais,  concern  for  the  ill  ftate  of  her  affairs,  and, 
above  all,  anxiety  for  the  abfence  of  her  hufband,  who  fhe 
knew  intended  foon  to  depart  for  Spain,  and  to  fettle  there 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  :  All  thefe  melancholy  re- 
flections preyed  upon  her  mind,  and  threw  her  into  a 
Death  of  lingering  fever,  of  which  fhe  died,  after  a  fhort  and 
the  queen,    unfortunate  reign  of  five  years,  four  months,  and  eleven 

17th  Nov.     jo  &  7  ' 

It  is  not  necefTary  to  employ  many  words  in  drawing 
the  character  of  this  princefs.  She  pofTeffed  few  qualities 
either  cflimahle  or  amiable  ;  and  her  perfon  was  as  little 
engaging  as  her  behaviour  and  addrefs.  Obftinacy,  bi- 
gotry, violence,  cruelty,  malignity,  revenge,  tyranny ; 
every  circumftance  of  her  character  took  a  tincture  from 
her  bad  temper  and  narrow  underftanding.  And  amidlt 
that  complication  of  vices,  which  entered  into  her  compo- 
fition,  we  fhall  fcarcely  find  any  virtue  but  fincerity ;  a 
quality  which  fhe  feems  to  have  maintained  throughout  her 
whole  life;  except  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  when 
the  necefllty  of  her  affairs  obliged  her  to  make  fome  pro- 
mifes  to  the  protectants,  which  fhe  certainly  never  intend- 
ed to  perform.  But  in  thefe  cafes  a  weak  bigoted,  woman, 
under  the  government  of  priefts,  eafily  finds  cafui 
fufHcient  to  juftify  to  herfelf  the  violation  of  a  pro:: 
She  appears  alfo,  as  well  as  her  father,  to  have  been  fuf- 
ceptible  of  fome  attachments  of  friendfhip;  and  that  with- 
/  out  the  caprice  and  inconftancy  which  were  fo  remarkable 

in  the  conduct  of  that  monarch.     To  which  we  may  add, 
that  in  many  circumftances  of  her  life  fhe  gave  indications 
of  refolution  and  vigour  of  mind  ;  a  quality  which 
have  been  inherent  in  her  family. 

Cardinal  Pole  had  long  been  fickly,  from  an  in: 
mitting  fever  ;  and  he  died  the  fame  day  with  the  queen, 
about  iixteen  hours  after  her.  The  benign  character  of 
this  prelate,  the  modefty  and  humanity  of  his  deportment, 
made  him  be  univerfally  beloved  ;  infjmuch,  that  in  a  na- 
tion where  the  moft  furious  pcrfecution  was   carried  on. 
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.  iolent   religious   factions  prevailed,  c  h  a  P* 
entire  juftice,  even    by   moft  or"  the   reformers,  has  been   xxxvn. 
dor.?,  to  his   merit.     The  haughty  pontiff,  Paul  IV.  had    V_,--C*J 
entertained  fome  prejudices  againft  him  :  And  when  Eng- 
land  declared  war  agaiivfr.  Henry,  the  ally  of  that  pope,  he 
J  the  opportunity    of  revenge  ;  and   revoking  Pole's 
legantine  commiffion,  appointed  in  his  room  cardinal  Peyto, 
an  obfervantine  friar  and  confeflbr  to  the  queen.   But  Mary 
1  never  permit  the  new  legate  to  act  upon  the  corn- 
mi  f  lion  ;  and  Paul  was  afterwards  obliged  to  reflore  cardi- 
nal Pole  to  his  authority. 

There  occur  few  general  remarks,  befides  what  have 
dy  been  made  in  the  courfe  of  our  narration,  with  re- 
gard to  the  general  ftate  of  the  kingdom  during  this  reign, 
naval  power  of  England  was  then  fo  inconfiderable, 
th  it,  14,000  pounds  being  ordered  to  be  applied  to  the 
fleet,  both  for  repairing  and  victualling  it,  it  was  com- 
puted that  10,000  pounds  a-year  would  afterwards  anfwer 
all  neceffary  charges*.  The  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the 
queen  above-mentioned,  joined  to  many  monopolies  grant- 
ed by  this  princefs,  as  well  as  by  her  father,  checked  the 
■  th  of  commerce;  and  fo  much  the  more,  as  all  other 
princes  in  Europe  either  were  not  permitted,  or  did  not 
rind  it  neceflary,  to  proceed  in  fo  tyrannical  a  manner. 
Acts  of  parliament,  both  in  the  laft  reignand  in  the  beginning 
of  the  prefent,  had  laid  the  fame  impofitions  on  the  mer- 
chants of  the  ftill-yard  as  on  other  aliens  :  Yet  the  queen, 
immediately  after  her  marriage,  complied  with  the  folici- 
tations  of  the  emperor,  and  by  her  prerogative  fufpended 
thofe  lawsf.  Nobody  in  that  age  pretended  to  quef- 
tion  this  exercife  of  prerogative.  The  hrftorians  are 
entirely  fitent  with  regard  to  it  •,  and  it  is  only  by  the  col- 
lection of  public  papers  that  it  is  handed  down  to  us. 

An  abfurd  law  had  been  made  in  the  preceding  reign, 
by  which  every  one  was  prohibited  from  making  cloth  un- 
lets he  had  ferved  an  npprenticefhip  of  feven  years.  The 
law  was  repealed  in  the  firft  year  of  the  queen  ;  and  this 
plain  reafon  given,  that  it  had  occafioned  the  decay  of  the 
woollen  manufactory,  and  had  ruined  feveral  towns|.  It 
is  ftrarige  that  Edward's  law  mould  have  been  revived 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  ftill  more  ftrange  that 
it  fliould  ftill  fubfift. 

A  passage  to  Archangel  had  been  dilcovered  by  the 
lifh  during  the  laft   reign;  and  a  beneficial  trade  with 
had   been   eftablifhed.     A   folemn  embafTy  v 

i!i.  p.  259.  f  Rymer, 

J   1  -.  cap.  7. 
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Chap,  fent  by  the  crar  to  queen  Mary.     The  ambaffadors  were 
XXXVii.  fhipwrecked  on  the  coaft  of  Scotland ;  but  being  hofpita- 
K~~^~>  "bly  entertained  there,  they  proceeded  on  the   journey,  and 
155  *     were  received  at  London  with  great  pOrnp  and  folcmnitv*. 
'This  feems  to  have  been  the   firft  intercourfe   which   that 
empire   had   with   any  of  the  weftern  potentates   of  Eu- 
rope. 

A  law  was  parted  in  this  reignf,  by  which  the  num- 
ber of  horfes,  arms,  and  furniture,  was  fixed,  which  each 
perfon,  according  to  the  extent  of  his  property,  fhould  bz 
provided  with  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  A  man  of 
a  thoufand  pounds  a-year,  for  inftance,  was  obliged  to 
maintain  at  his  own  charge  fix  horfes  fit  for  demi-lances, 
of  which  three  at  lead  to  be  furniflied  with  fufficient  har- 
nefs,  fteel  faddles,  and  weapons  proper  for  the  demi-lances; 
and  ten  horfes  fit  for  light-horfemen,  with  furniture  and 
weapons  proper  for  them :  He  was  obliged  to  have  forty 
corflets  furnimed ;  fifty  almain  revets,  or,  inftead  of  them, 
forty  coats  of  plate,  corflets  or  brigandines  furnifhed ; 
forty  pikes,  thirty  long  bows,  thirty  fheafs  of  arrows, 
thirty  fteel  caps  or  fkulls,  twenty  black  bills  or  halberts, 
twenty  harquebuts,  and  twenty  morions  or  fallets.  We 
may  remark,  that  a  man  of  a  thoufand  marks  of  ftock  was 
rated  equal  to  one  of  two  hundred  pounds  a-year  :  A  proof 
that  few  or  none  at  that  time  lived  on  their  ftock  in  money, 
and  that  great  profits  were  made  by  the  merchants  in  the 
courfe  of  trade.  There  is  no  clafs  above  a  thoufand  pounds 
a-year. 

We  may  form  a  notion  of  the  little  progrefs  made  in 
arts  and  refinement  about  this  time  from  one  circumftance : 
A  man  of  no  lefs  rank  than  the  comptroller  of  Edward 
VI. 's  houfehold  paid  only  thirty  (hillings  a  year  of  our 
prefent  money  for  his  houfe  in  Channel  rowj  :  Yet  labour 
and  provifions>  and  confequently  houfes,  were  only  about 
a  third  of  the  prefent  price.  Erafmus  afcribes  the  fre- 
quent plagues  in  England  to  the  naftinefs  and  dirt  and 
flovenly  habits  among  the  people.  "  The  floors,"  fays  he, 
"  are  commonly  of  clay,  ftrewed  with  rufhes,  under  which 
"  lies  unmolefted  an  ancient  collection  of  beer,  greafe, 
"  fragments,  bones,  fpittle,  excrements  of  dogs  and  cats, 
"  and  every  thing  that  is  nafty||." 

Hollingshed,  who  lived  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
gives  a  very  curious  account  of  the  plain,  or  rather  rude 
way  of  living  of  the  preceding  generation.  There  fcarcely 
was  a  chimney  to  the  houfes,  even  in  confiderable  towns  : 

*  Holiingfhed,  p.  732^   Ileyiin,  p.  71.  f  4.  &  5  Phil.  & 

«p-  2.  J  Nicollbn's  Hiftorical  Library.  ||   liraf.  Epift.  432. 
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The  fire  was  kindled  by  the  wall,  and  the  fmoke  fought  c 
its  way  out  at  the  roof,  or  door,  or  windows  :  The  ho,- 
were  nothing  but  watling  plaiftered  over  with  clay  :  The 
people  flcpt  on  ftraw  pallets,  and  had  a  good  round  log  un- 
der their  head  for  a  pillow  j  and  almoftail  the  furniture  and 
utenfils  were  of  wood*. 

In  this  reign  we  find  the  firft  general  law  with  regard 
to  highways,  which  were  appointed  to  be  repaired  by  parifh 
duty  all  over  England f. 

*  See  note  [S]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
I  2  &  J  PhiL  &  Mar.  cap.  8. 
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Queen's  popularity— —-Re-ejlablijhment  of  the  protefiant 

religion  •    ■  ~A  parliament— —peace  with    France 

■Dfgufl  between  the  Queen  and  Mary  queen  of  Scots 

Affairs  of  Scotland- Reformation  in  Scotland Ci- 
vil wars  in  Scotland Interpofal  of  the  Queen  in   the 

affairs  of  Scotland Settlement  of  Scotland French 

affairs Arrival  of  Mary  in  Scotland -Bigotry  of 

the  Scotch    reformers IVife  government    of  Eliza- 

beth. 


'.  TN  a  nation  (o  divided  as  the  Englifh,  it  could  fcarcely 
_,'  J[  be  expected  that  tfie  death  of  one  fovereign,  and  the  ac- 
iS58.  ceffion  of  another,  who  was  generally  believed  to  have 
Queen's  embraced  oppofite  principles  to  thofe  which  prevailed, 
isopidarity.  cou^  be  the  objea  of  univerfal  fatisfaclion:  Yet  fo  much 
were  men  difpleafcd  with  the  prefent  conduct  of  affairs, 
and  fuch  apprehenfions  were  entertained  of  futurity,  that 
the  people,  overlooking  their  theological  difputes,  expref- 
fed  a  general  and  unfeigned  joy  that  the  fceptrc  had  pafled 
into  the  hand  of  Elizabeth.  That  princefs  had  difcovered 
great  prudence  in  her  conducl:  during  the  reign  of  her 
fcfter ;  and  as  men  were  fenfible  of  the  imminent  danger  to 
which  (he  was  every  moment  expofed,  compaflion  towards 
her  fituation,  and  concern  for  her  fafety,  had  rendered  her, 
to  an  uncommon  degree,  the  favourite  of  the  nation.  A 
parjiament  had  been  aflembled  a  few  days  before  Mary's 
death ;  and  when  Heathc,  archbifhop  of  York,  then  chan- 
cellor, notified  to  them  that  event,  fcarcely  an  interval  of 
regret  appeared  s  and  the  two  houfes  immediately  refound- 
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ed  with  the  joyful  acclamations  of"  God  fave  queen  Eliza-  chap. 
"  beth  !   Long  and  happily   may  (he  reign  \"   The  people  xxxviij. 
lefs  actuated  by  faction,     and   lefs  influenced  by  private  **— •v--' 
views,  exprefTed  a  joy  ftill  more  general  and  hearty  on  her       *5i2" 
proclamation;  and  the  aufpicious  commencement  of  this 
reign  prognofticated  that  felicity  and  glory,  which,  during 
its  whole  courfe,  fo  uniformly  attended  it*. 

Elizabeth  was  at  Hatfield  when  me  heard  of  her  fil- 
ter's  death ;  and,    after  a  few  days,  fhe  went  thence  to 
London  through   crowds  of  people,  who  ftrove  with  each, 
other  in   giving  her  the  ftrongeft  teftjmony  of  their  affec- 
tion.    On  her  entrance   into   the  ToWer,   fhe   could   not 
forbear  reflecting  on  the  great  difference  between  her  pre- 
sent fortune,  and  that  which  a  few  years  before  had  attend- 
ed her,  when  fhe  was  conducted  to  that  place  as  a  prifoner, 
and  lay  there  expofed  to  all   the  bigoted   malignity  of  her. 
enemies.     She  fell  on  her  knees,  and  exprefTed  her  thanks 
to  Heaven  for  the   deliverance   which    the   Aknightv  had 
granted  her   from  her  bloody  perfecutors  ;  a  deliverance, 
fhe  find,  no  lei's  miraculous   than   that  which   Daniel  had 
received  from  the  den  of  lions.     This  act  of  pious  grati- 
tude feems  to  have  been  the  laft  circumftance  in  winch  fhe 
remembered   any  part   hardfhips   and    injuries.  -'With 
prudence  and  magnanimity  truly  laudable,    {he  buried  ail 
offences    in   oblivion,   and  received  with   affability   even 
thofe  who  had  acted  with  the  greateffc   malevolence  againft 
her.     Sir  Harry  Bennifield  himfelf,  to  whofe  cultody  me 
had  heen  committed,   and  who  had  treated  her  with  feveji-  . 
ty^  never  felt,  during   the  whole  courfe   of.  hpr feign,"  airy1 
effects  of  her  refentmentf.     Yet  was  not  the   gra( 
ception  which   fhe   gave  proftitute   and    undifhngmfhl 
When  the  bifhops  came  in  a  body  to  male?  tfi 
torber,  fhe  exprefTed  to  all  of  them  fernjmehrs.  of  regard-;  ' 
except  to  -Bonner,  from  whom  me  turned  aft d.\ 
manpolluted  with  blood,  who  was  a  jufV  object  eH": 
every  heart  fufceptible  of  humanity1,'. 

'After  employing   a  few  days  rh  order; 
affairs,  Elizabeth   notified  to  foreign   court?, 
death,  and  her  own  acceffio 
the  Low  Countries,  where 

the-  pr  vhich  he  had  afforded  ! 

>g  in  that -friendihip  wb 
mericed  between    t 
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C  H  A  P.  to  obtain  that  dominion  over  England,  of  which  he  hadl 
XXxvjii.  failcd  in  efpoufmg  Mary,  immediately  difpatched  orders  to 
w  *"""*3  the  duke  of  Feria,  his  ambafTador  at  London,  to  make 
'55  '  -  propofals  of  marriage  to  the  queen  ;  and  he  offered  to  pro- 
cure from  Rome  a  .difpenfation  for  that  purpofe.  But 
Elizabeth  foon  came  to  the  refolution  of  declining  the  prc- 
p'  S-.\.  She  f.w  that  the  nation  had  entertained  an  extreme 
averfion  to  the  Spanifh  alliance  during  her  frfter's  reign  ; 
and  that  one  great  caufe  of  the  popularity  which  fhe  her- 
felf  enjoyed,  was  the  profpect  of  being  freed,  by  her  meanc, 
from  the  danger  of  foreign  fubjedtion.  She  was  fenfible, 
that  her  affinity  with  Philip  was  exactly  fimilar  to  that 
of  her  father  with  Catherine  of  Arragon  ;  and  that  her 
marrying  that  monarch  was,  in  effect,  declaring  herfelf 
illegitimate,  and  incapable  of  fucceeding  to  the  throne. 
And,  though  the  power  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy  might  frill 
be  fuificient,  in  oppofition  to  all  pretenders,  tofupporther 
title,  her  nvTculine  fpirit  difdained  fuch  precarious  domi- 
nion, which,  as  it  would  depend  folely  on  the  power  of 
another,  muft.  be  exercifed  according  to  his  inclinations*. 
But,  while  thete  views  prevented  her  from  entertaining 
any  thoughts  cf  a  marriage  with  Philip,  fhe  gave  him  an 
obliging,  though  evafive,  anfwer;  and  he  frill  retained 
fuch  hopes  of  fuccefs,  that  h;  fent  a  mefTenger  to  Rome, 
with  orders  to  folicit  the  difpenfation. 

The  queen  too,  on  her  lifter's  death,  had  written  to  fir 
Edward  Carne,  the  Englifh  ambafTador  at  Rome,  to  noti- 
fy her  acceffion  to  the  pope  ;  but  the  precipitate  nature  of 
Paul  broke,  through  all  the  cautious  meafures  concerted  bv 
this  young  princefs.  He  told  Carne,  that  England  was  a 
fief  of  the  holy  fie;  and  it  was  great  temerity  in  Elizabeth 
to  have  affumed,  without  his  participation,  the  title  and 
authority  of  queen  :  That  being  illegitimate,  fhe  could  not 
poifibly  inherit  that  kingdom ;  nor  cculd  he  annul  the  fen- 
tence  pronounced  by  Clement  VII.  and  Paul  III.  with  re- 
gain} to  Henry's  marriage:  That  were  he  to  proceed  with 
rigour,  he  lhould  punifh  this  criminal  invafion  of  his 
lights  by  rejecting  all  her  applications;  but  being  wil- 
ling to  treat  her  with  paternal  indulgence,  he  would  frill 
keep  the  door  of  grace  open  to  her :  And. that,  if  fhe  would 
renounce  ail  preteufions  to  the  crown,  and  fubmit  entirely 
to  his  will,  fhe  lhould  experience  the  utmoft'  lenity  com- 
patible with  the  dignity  of  the  apoftolic  feef;  When  this 
anfwer  was  reported  to  Elizabeth,  flic  was  aftoniihed  at 
the  character  of  that    aged   pontiff;  and,   having   recalled 

*  Camden  in  Kennet,  p.  370.     Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  - 
f   Father Tadl,  lib.  5. 
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her  atftbaflador,  fhs  continued  with  more  determined  r£-  C  u  A  Pi 
folution  to  purfue  thofe  meafurds  which  already  Ihe  had  XXXVHi. 
fecretly  embraced.  i"T"~^ 

The  queen,  not  to  alarm  the  partiftns  of  the  catholic  * 

religion,  had   retained    eleven   of  her  lifter's  cotmfellors ; 
but,  in  order  to  balance  their  authority,  me  added  eight 
more,  who   were   known   to  be  inclined  to  the  proteftant 
communion;  the  marquis  of  Northampton,    the   earl   dfRe-eft*- 
Bedford,  fir  Thomas  Parry,  fir  Edward  Rogers,  fir  Am-  tliihment 
brofe  Gave,  fir  Francis  Knolles,  fir  Nicholas  Bacon,  whom  ^;ft^  ££* 
fhe  created   lord  keeper,  and  fir  William  Cecil,  fecretsry  gioa. 
of  ftate*.     With  thefe  councilors,  particularly  Cecil,   (he 
frequently  deliberated  concerning  the  expediency  of  reftor- 
ing   the  proteftant   religion,  and   the  means  of  executing 
that  great  enterprife     Cecil  told  her,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  nation  had,  ever  firice  her  father's  reign,  inclined  to 
cform;-tion  ;  and,  though    her   lifter    had   conftrained 
them  to  profefs  the  ancient  faith,  the  cruelties  exerci fed  by 
her  miniiters  had  llill  more  alienated   their  affections  front 
it:   That  happily  the  interefts    of  the  Sovereign  here  con- 
curred with   the  inclinations   of  the   people ;  nor  was  her 
title  to  the  crown  compatible  with  the  authority  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiff:  That  a  Sentence,  fo  folemnly  pronounced  by 
two  por.es  againft  her  mother's  marriage,  could  not  poilibly 
be  recalled,  without  inflicting  a  mortal  wound  on  the  credit  of 
the  fee  of  Rome ;  and  even,  if  the  were  allowed  to  retain  the 
crown,  it  would  only  be   on  an  uncertain  and  dependent 
footing:  That  this  circumftance  alone  counterbalance* i 
dangers  whatsoever ;  and  thefe  dangers  themfelves,  if  nar- 
rowly   examined,  would    be    found  very  little  formidable  : 
That   the   curies,  and  execrations  of  the  Romifh  church, 
:  not  feconded  by  military  force,  were,  in   the  prefent 
more   an   objeci:   of  ridicule   than  of  terror,  and  had 
as  little  influence  in  this  world  as  in  the  next :  That 
h   the    bigotry  or  ambition  of  Henry  or  lJhiiip  Might 
incline  them    to   execute   a   Sentence  of  excommunication 
'r  her,  their    interefts  Were  fo  incompatible,  that  they 
never  could  concur  in  any  pLn  of  operations  ;  and  the  en- 
mity of  t^e  one   would  always  enfure  to  her  the  friendship 
other  :   That   if  they  encouraged  the  difcont 
catholic  Subjects,  t  :rh  fcjf*- 

:id  be  eafy  to  retaliate  up^.n  them  : 
Thai  ,ed  at  prefent  zc.douf- 

ly   attached    to    the    catholic   Fr-fth,  would,  iroft  < 

r  their  ri  ign  ;  and  the  na- 

tion hud  oi  0  much  accaftonlea  to  thefe  revoiu- 

*  Stryyc'a  Ann.    . 
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CHAP,  tions,  that   men  had  loft  all  idea  of  truth  and  falfehood  in 

xxxviir.  fuch  fubjofls  :  That  the  authority  of  Henry  VIII.  fo  high- 

~~  ~  J  ]y  raifed  by   many  concurring  circumftances,  firft  enured 

155  "      the  people  to  this  fubmiflive  deference;  and  it  was  the  lefs 

difHcuk  for  fucceeding  princes  to  continue  the  nation  in  a 

track  to  which  it  had  fo  long  been  accuftomed :  And  that 

it  would  be  eafy  for  her,  by   beftowing  on  proteftants  all 

preferment  in  civil   offices  and  the  militia,  the  church  and 

the  univerfities,  both  to  enfure  her  own  authority,  and  to 

render  her  religion  entirely  predominant*. 

The  education  of  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  her  intereft, 
led  her  to  favour  the  reformation  ;  and  fhe  remained  not 
long  in  fufpenfe  with  regard  to  the  party  which  fhe  fhould 
embrace.  But,  though  determined  in  her  own  mind,  (he 
refolved  to  proceed  by  gradual  and  fecure  fleps,  and  not  to 
imitate  the  example  of  Mary,  in  encouraging  the  bigots  of 
her  party  to  make  immediately  a  violent  invafion  on  the 
eftablifhed  religion  f.  She  thought  it  requifite,  however, 
to  difcover  fuch  fymptoms  of  her  intentions,  as  might  give 
encouragement  to  the  proteftants,  fo  much  deprefTcd  by  the 
late  violent  perfecutions.  She  immediately  recalled  all  the 
exiles,  and  gave  liberty  to  the  prifoners  who  were  confined 
on  account  of  religion.  We  are  told  of  a  pleafantry  of 
one  Rainsford  on  this  occasion,  who  faid  to  the  queen,  that 
he  had  a  petition  to  prefent  her  in  behalf  of  other  prifoners 
called  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  :  She  readily  re- 
plied, that  it  behoved  her  firft  to  confult  the  prifoners  them- 
selves, and  to  learn  of  them  whether  they  defircd  that  li- 
berty which  he  demanded  for  them  J. 

Elizabeth  alfo  proceeded  to  exert,  in  favour  of  the 
reformers,  fome  acts  of  power  which  were  authorifed  by 
the  extent  of  royal  prerogative  during  that  age.  Finding 
that  the  proteftant  teachers,  irritated  by  perfecution,  broke 
out  in  a  furious  attack  on  the  ancient  fuperftitionr  and  that 
the  Romanifts  replied  with  no  lefs  zeal  and  acrimony,  (he 
publifhed  a  proclamation,  by  which  fhe  inhibited  all  preach- 
ing without  a  fpecial  licence|| ;  and  though  fhe  difpenfed 
with  thefe  orders  in  favour  of  fome  preachers  of  her  own 
feet,  fhe  took  care  that  they  fhould  be  the  moft  calm  and 
#  moderate  of  the  party.  She  alfo  fufpended  the  laws  fo  far 
as  to  order  a  great  part  of  the  fervice,  the  litany,  the  Lord's 
prayer,  the  creed,  and  the  gofpels,  to  be  read  in  Englifh. 
And,  having  firft  publifhed  injunctions  that  all  the  churches 
fhould  conform  themfelves  to  the  practice  of  her  own  cha- 
pel, fhe  forbade  the  :hbfte  to  be  any  more   ek  1   her 

*   Burnevvnl.  li.  p.  377,     Cair^en,  p.  370.  f  Burnet,  vol.  ij. 

p.  3?3.     droden,  p.^7i.  J  H?yl«VJ 

Strype,  vol.  I.  p.  41. 
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prefence  ;  an  innovation  which,  however  frivolous  it  may  c  H  A  P. 
appear,  implied  the  moft  material  confequences*.  xxxvin. 

These  declarations  of  her  intentions,  concurring  with  v— v— * 
preceding  fufpicions,  made  the  bifhops  forefee,  with  cer-  I5sS" 
tainty,  a  revolution  in  religion.  They  therefore  refufed.  to. 
officiate  at  her  coronation ;  and  it  w  s  with  fome  difficulty 
that  the  bifhop  of  Carlifle  was  at  laft  prevailed  on  to  per- 
form the  ceremony.  When  {he  was  conducted  through 
London,  amidft  the  joyful  acclamations  of  her  ftibjects., 
boy,  who  perfonated  Truth,  was  let  down  from  one  of  the 
triumphal  arches,  and  prefented  to  her  a  copy  of  the  Bi- 
ble. She  received  the  book  with  the  moft  gracious  de- 
portment ;  placed  it  next  her  bofom  ;  and  declared,  that, 
amidft  all  the  coftly  teftimonies  which  the  city  had  that  day 
given  her  of  their  attachment,  this  prefent  was  by  far  the 
moft  precious,  and  moft  acceptable  f.  Such  were  the  in- 
nocent artifices  by  which  Elizabeth  infinuated  herfelf  into 
the  affections  of  her  fubje&s.  Open  in  her  addrefs,  gra- 
cious and  affable  in  all  public  appearances,  fhe  rejoiced  in 
the  concourfe  of  her  fubjed~ts,  entered  into  all  their  plea- 
fures  and  amufements  ;  and,  without  departing  from  her 
dignity,  v/hich  fhe  knew  v/ell  how  to  prefervc,  fhe  acquired  . 
a  popularity  beyond  what  any  of  her  predeceffbrs  or  fuc- 
ceflors  ever  could  attain.  Her  own  fex  exulted  to  fee  a 
woman  hold  the  reins  of  empire  with  fuch  prudence  and 
fortitude:  And  while  a  young  princefs  of  twenty-five 
years  (for  that  was  her  age  at  her  acceffion),  who  ppfleffed 
all  the  graces  and  infinuation,  though  not  all  the  beauty 
of  her  fex,  courted  the  affections  of  individuals  by  her  ci- 
vilities, of  the  public  by  her  fervices,  her  authority,  tho' 
corroborated  by  the  ftricteft  bands  of  law  and  religion,  ap- 
peared to  be  derived  entirely  from  the  choice  ancf  inclina- 
tion of  the  people. 

A  sovereign  of  this  difpofition  was  not  likely  to  of- 
fend her  fubje&s  by  any  ufelefs  or  violent  exertions  of 
power ;  and  Elizabeth,  though  fhe  threw  out  fuch  hints  as 
encouraged  the  proteftants,  delayed  the  entire  change  of 
religion  till  the  meeting  of  the  parliament  which  was  fum- 
moned  to  afTemble.  The  elections  had  gone  entirely  a-  A 
gainft  the  catholics,  who  feem  not  indeed  to  have  made  ment." 
any  great  ftruggle  for  the  fuperiorityj  ;  and  he  houfes  met, 

*  Camdsn,  p.    371.     Heylin,  p.    104.     Strype,  vol.    i.    p.    54.     Stow-, 
•P-  C35  f  Burnet,  vol.  ii.   p.  380.     Strype,  vol.  i.  p.  29. 

t   N<*  ;  the  bias  oJ  -  lnt  !ei>,  ;t  a?, 

fears,  that  fome  violence,  ac  kaft  according  to  our  prefent  ideas,  was  ufed  in 

fhcie  ele&bnj  :    rive  candidates  were  nominated  ;  to  each  borough 

ree  to  each  county  ;  and,  by  . ■_-  memberj  were 

imoaj  tiiefc  candidates,     gtefit  k  eart 

oj  tt.trtt.6e,:,  p.  94. 
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CHAP.ina  difcofition  of  gratifying  the  queen  in  every  particular 
XXTVui.  which  fhe  could  defire  of  therm  They  began  the  feffton 
*-"Yv-'  with  an  unanimous  declaration,  "  that  queen  Elizabeth 
JS5*-  **  was,  and  ought  to  be,  as  well  by  t,he  word  of  God,  as 
"  the  common  and  ftatute  laws  of  the  realm,  the  lawful, 
"  undoubted,  and  true  heir  to  the  crown,  lawfully  de- 
«*  fcended  from  the  blood-royal,  according  to  the  order 
«  of  fucceflion  fettled  in  the  35th  of  Henry  VIII*." 
This  a£i  of  recognition  was  probably  dictated  by  the  queen 
herfelf  and  her  minifters  ;  and  fhe  mewed  her  magnanimi- 
_ty,  as  well  as  moderation,  in  the  terms  which  fhe  employ- 
ed on  that  occafion.  She  followed  not  Mary's  practice  in 
declaring  the  validity  of  her  mother's  marriage,  or  in  tx- 
prefsly  repealing  the  aft  formerly  made  againft  her  own 
legitimacy :  She  knew  that  this  attempt  muft  be  attended 
with  reflections  on  her  father's  memory,  and  on  the  birth 
of  her  deceafed  fifbr;  and  as  all  the  world  was  fenfible, 
that  Henry's  divorce  from  Anne  Boleyn  was  merely  the 
effect  of  his  ufual  violence  and  caprice,  fhe  fcorned  to 
found  her  title  on  any  acl:  of  an  affembly  which  had  too 
much  proftituted  its  authority  by  its  former  variable,  fer- 
vile,  and  iniquitous  decifions.  Satisfied  therefore  in  the 
general  opinion  entertained  with  regard  to  this  fa£t, 
which  appeared  the  more  undoubted,  the  lefs  anxiety  fhe 
difcovered  in  fortifying  it  by  votes  and  enquiries ;  fhe 
took  pofMon  of  the  throne,  both  as  her  birthright, 
and  as  enfured  to  her  by  former  acts  of  parliament  j 
-and  fhe  never  appeared  anxious  to  diftinguifh  thefe 
.titles* . 

The  firft  bill  brought  into  parliament,  with  a  view  of 
trying  their  difpofition  on  the  head  of  religion,  was  that 
/or  fupprefling  the  monafteries  lately  erected,  and  for  re- 
ftoring  the  tenths  and  firft-JFruits  to  the  queen.  This 
point  being  gained  with  much  difficulty,  a  bill  was  next 
introduced,  annexing  the  fupremacy  to  the  crown  ;  and 
though  the  queen  was  there  denominated  govsrnefi,  not 
hcad\  of  the  church,  it  conveyed  the  fame  extenfive  pow- 
er, which,  under  the  latter  title,  had  been  exercifed  hy 
her  father  and  brother.  All  the  bimops  who  were  prefent  in 
the  upper  houf?  ftrcnuoufly  oppofed  this  law;  and  as  they 
pofTciTJd  more  learning  than  the  temporal  peers,  they  tri- 
umphed in  the  debate;  but  the  majority  of  voices  in  that 
houfe,  as  well  as  among  the  commons,  was  againft  them. 
*  By  this  acl:  the  crown,  without  the  concurrence  either  of 
the  parliament  or  even  of  the  convocation,  was  vetted  with 
the  whole  fpiritual   power ;    might   reprefs    all   herefies, 

*  1  Eliz.  c-.p.  3.  t  Cam&a,  p.  37*-    Hcy-i.i,  p.  107,  :o8. 
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ht  eftablilh    or  repeal 
c  of  difcij 
gious  rite  or  ceremony*;     In  determining  h 

.  was  only  limited  (if  that  could 
tion)   to  fuch  doctrines  as   had  been  adji 

authority   of  the    Scripture,  by 
councils,  or  by  any  general  council  whi 
Scripture  as  their  rule,  or  to  fuch  other  dodtrines  a 
hereafter  be  denominated  herefy   by   the  parliament    . 
convocation.      In    order    to   exercife   this   authority, 
n,  by   a   claufe   of  the   act,  was  empowered  to  na 
,  either  laymen  or  clergymen,  as  fhe  flu 
think  proper  ;  and   on   this   claufe  was  afterw; 
the   court   of    ecclefiaftical   commifiion ;    which 
large   difcretionary,  not   to    fay   arbitral  v 
incompatible  with  any  exact  boundaries  in  the  com'. 
Their  proceedings  indeed  were  only  confident  w 
monarchy;  but  were  entirely  fuitable  to  < 
it  on  which  they  were  eftabliihed  ;  an  act  that  at  o 
gave  the  crown  alone  all  the  power  which  had  formerly  b 
claimed  by  the  popes,  but  which  even  thefe  ufurping  pre- 
lates had  never  been  able  fully  to  exercife,  without  forhe 
concurrence  of  the  national  clergy. 
Whoever  refufed  n  oath,  :u 

i's    fupremacy,  was    incapacitated    I 
: ;  whoever  denied  the  fupremacy,  or  attempted  to  de- 
prive the  queen  of  th.it  ,  for  the  firnV 

ce,  all  his  goo:  id,  was  fu 

jected  to  the  penalty  of  a  premunfre'j  but  the  third  offence, 

.red  treafon.  Thefe  punifhments,  however  fev. 
were  lefs  rigorous    than    thofe  which  were  formerly,  d  i 
the  reigns -of  her  father  and  brother,  inflicted  in  li 
. 
A  .is  palled,  confirming  all  the  ftatutes  enactad* 

in  k  id's  time  with  regard  I  if  :  The  no- 

>s  was  given  to  the  crown  without  .any 
i    was  empowered,  on 
the  vacancy  of  any  fee,  to  feize  all    the  temporalities,  aq<J 

v  on   the    bilh> 
priations  belongiiv  h.     This   pretended  ev 

only   much   inferior  in  value;  and    tl 
ueen,  amidlt  all  her  concern  for  religion,  followed  the 

l  commit 
itions  on  the  f  nies. 

[II.  3  A 

*    I  Eliz.  cap.  i.     Thi3  Lft  power  was  anew  recognifed  in  the  aft  of   ( 
ip.  2.  j-    I  Eliz.  cap.   2. 
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CHAP       The  bifhops  and  all  incumbents  were  prohibited  from 
XXXViiI.  alienating    their   revenues,  and  from  letting  leafes  lor. 
(-*"Y^->  than  twenty-one  years  or  three  lives.     This  law  feemed  to 
XS58-     be  meant  for  fecuring  the  property  of  the  church  ;  but  as 
an  exception  was  left  in  favour  of  the  crown,  giv:it  abufts 
ftill  prevailed.     It  was   ufual  for  the  courtiers  during  this 
reign  to  make  an  agreement  with  a  biihop  or  incumbent, 
and  to  procure  a  fictitious  alienation  to  the  queen,  who 
afterwards  transferred  the  lands  to  the  perfon  agreed  on*. 
This  method  of  pillaging  the  church  was  not  remedied  till 
the  beginning  of  James  I.     The  prefent  depreffion  of  the 
clergy  expofed  them   to  all    injuries;  and  the  laity  never 
flopped,  till   they  had  reduced  the  church  to  Tuch  poverty, 
that  her'plunder  was  no  longer  a  compenfation  for  the  odi- 
um incurred  by  it. 

A  solemn  and  public  difputation  was  held  during  this 
feflion,  in  prefence  of  the  lord  keeper  Bacon,  between  the 
divines  of  the  proteftant  and  thofe  of  the  catholic  commu- 
nion. The  champions,  appointed  to  defend  the  religion 
of  the  fovereign,  were,  as  in  all  former  inftances,  entirely 
triumphant ;  and  the  popifh  difputants,  being  pronounced 
refractory  and  obftinate,  were  even  punifhed  by  imprifon- 
mentf.  Emboldened  by  this  victory,  the  protcftants  ven- 
tured on  the  laft  and  moft  important  ftep,  and  brought  into 
parliament  a  bill  %  for  abolifhing  the  mafs,  and  re-eftablifh- 
ing  the  liturgy  of  king  Edward.  Penalties  were  enacted, 
as  well  againft  thofe  who  departed  from  this  mode  of  wor- 
fhip,  as  againft  thofe  who  abfented  themfelves  from  the 
church  and  the  facraments.  And  thus  in  one  feflion, 
without  any  violence,  tumult,  or  clamour,  was  the  whole 
fyftem  of  religion  altered,  on  the  very  commencement  of 
a  reign,  and  by  the  will  of  a  young  woman,  whofe  title  to 
the  crown  was  by  many  thought  liable  to  great  objections  : 
An  event  which,  though  it  may  appear  furprifing  to  men 
in  the  prefent  age,  was  every  where  expected  on  the  firft 
intelligence  of  Elizabeth's  acceflion. 

The  commons  alfo  made  a  facrince  to  the  queen,  more 
difficult  to  obtain  than  that  of  any  articles  of  faith  :  They 
voted  a  fubfidy  of  four  fhilllngs  in  the  pound  on  land, 
and  two  fhiiiings  and  eight  pence  on  moveables,  to- 
gether with  two  iifteenthsjj.  The  houfe  in  no  in  fiance 
departed  from  the  moft  refpeelful  deference  and  com- 
plaifance  towards  the  queen.  Even  the  importunate  ad- 
drefs  which  they  made  her  on  the  conclufionof  the  fcfTton, 
to  fix  her  choice  of  a  hufband,  could  not,  they  fuppofed, 
be  very  difagreeable  to  one  of  her  fex  and  age.    The  ad- 

*  Strype,  vol.  i.   p.  79.  f   Ibid.  p.  95.  i    I  Eliz.  cap.  1. 

U  See  note  [T]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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drefs  was  couched  in  the  moft  refpe&ful  expreflions;  yet  chap. 
met  with  a  refufal  from  the  queen.     She  told  the  fpeaker,  x-' 
that,  as   the  application,  from  the  houfe  was  conceived  in  V-^V^**' 
general  terms,  only  recommending  marriage,  without  pre-      IS59' 
tending  to  dirg&  her  choice  of  a  hufband,  fhe  could  not 
take  offence  at  the  addrefs,  or  regard  it  otherwife  than  as 
a  new  inftance  of  their  affectionate  attachment  to  her  : 
That  any  farther  interpofition  on  their  part  would  have  ill 

■  ne  either  them  to  make  as  fubjedts,  or  her  to  bear  as 
an  independent  princefs  :  That  even  while  fhe  was  a  pri- 
vate perfon,  and  expofed  to  much  danger,  fhe  had  always 
declined  that  engagement,  which  (lie  regarded  as  an  in- 
cumbrance ;  much  more,  at  prefent,  would  me  perfevere 
in  this  fentiment,  when  the  charge  of  a  great  kingdom  was 
committed  to  her,  and  her  life'ought  to  be  entirely  devoted 
to  promoting  the  interefts  of  religion  and  the  happinefs  of 
her  fuhjecls  :  That  as  England  was  her  hufband,  wedded 
r  by  this  pledge  (and  here  (he  mewed  her  finger  with 
the  I  I  ring  upon  it,  v/ith  which  fhe  had  folemnly 

betrothed  herfelf  to  the  kingdom  at  her  inauguration)  fo 
all  Englishmen  were  her  children  ;  and  while  fhe  was  em- 
•d  in  rearing  or  governing  fuch  a  family,  fhe  could 
herfelf  barren,  or  her  life  ufelcfs  and  unprofitable: 

:  if  fhe  ever  entertained  thoughts  of  changing  her  con- 

•  :i,  the  care  of  her  fubjeits'  welfare  would  mil  be  up- 
permoft  in  her  thoughts;  but  mould  fhe  live  and  die  a  vir- 
gin, fhe  doubted  not  but  divine  Providence,  fecontled 
their  counfels  and  her  own  meafures,  would  be  able  to 
prevent  all  difputes  with  regard  to  the  fucceffion,  and  fe- 
cure  them  a  fovereign,  who,  perhaps  better  than  her  own 
ifiue,  would  imitate  her  example  in  loving  and  cherifhing 

people  :  And  that,  for  her  part,  fhe  defired  that  no 
higher  character  or  fairer  remembrance  of  her  fhould  be 
tnmfmitted  to  pofterity,  than  to  have  this  infcription  en- 
graved on  her  tomb-flone,  when  fhe  fhould  pay  the  laft: 
debt  to  nature  :  "  Here  lies  Elizabeth,  who  lived  and 
"  died  a  maiden  queen*." 

After  the  prorogation  of  the  parliament!,  the 
enacted  with  regard  to  religion  were  put  in  execution,  and 
met  v/ith  little  oppofition  from  any  quart  liturgy 

was  again  introduced  in   the  vulgar  tongue,  and  the  < 
of  f 

*  c 

-J-   It  is  t'!.  the 

■  rc- 
ptom  of  the  I  II  of 

'x-n's  government  ;  ;>nd  that  i.  ihould  acre, 
able,  is  a  pi  dgns. 
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A  P.  of  biftiops  had  been  reduced  to  fourteen  by  a  -ficlcly  feafbrt, 

-viii.  w\y,sn  precccled;  and  all-thefe,  except  the  bifhop  of  Lan- 

K^a^J  dafre,havin«g  rcfufed  compliance,  were  degraded  from  their 

91  fees  :  But  of  the  inferior  clergy  throughout  all  England, 
where  there  are  riear  10,000  parifhes,  only  eighty  rectors 
and  vicars,  fifty  prebendaries,  fifteen  heads  of  colleges, 
twelve  archdeacons,  and  as  many  deans,  facrificed  Their 
livings  to  their  religious  principles*.  Thofe  in  high  ec- 
clefiaftic  ftations,  being  expofed  to  the  eyes  of  the  pub- 
lic, feem  chiefly  to  have  placed  a  point  of  honour  in  their 
perfeverance ;  but  on  the  whole,  the  proteftants,  in  the 
former  change  introduced  by  Mary,  appear  to  have  been 
much  more  rigid  and  confeientious.  Though  the  catholic 
religion,  adapting  itfelf  to  the  fenfes,  and  enjoying  obfer- 
vances  which  enter  into  the  common  train  of  life,  does  at 
prefent  lay  fafter  hold  on  the  mind  than  the  reformed, 
which,  being  chiefly  fpiritual,  refembles  more  a  fyftem  of 
mctaphyfics  ;  yet  was  the  proportion  of  zeal,  as  well  as  of 
knowledge,  during  the  firft  ages  after  the  reformation, 
much  greater  on  the  fide  of  the  proteftants.  The  catho- 
lics continued,  ignorantly  and  fupinely,  in  their  ancient 
belief,  or  rather  their  ancient  practices  :  But  the  reformers, 
obliged  to  difpute  on  every  occafion,  and  enflamed  to  a  de- 
i  of  cnthufiafm  by  novelty  and  perfeqution,  had  ftrong- 
."tached  themfelves  to  their  tenets;  and  were  ready  to 
ihee  their  fortunes,  and  even  their  lives,  in  fupport  of 
Jr  fneculative  and  abftra£t  principles. 
The  forms  and  ceremonies  ftill  preferved  in  the  Eng- 
lift)  liturgy,  as  they  bore  fome  refemblance  to  the  ancient 
fervice,  tended  farther  to  reconcile  the  catholics  to  the 
eftablifhed  religion  ;  and  as  the  queen  permitted  no  other 
mode  of  worfhip,  and  at  the  fame  time  ftruck  out  every 
thing  that  could  be  ofFenfive  to  them  in  the  new  liturgy-f , 
even  thofe  who  were  addicted  to  the  Romifh  communion 
made  no  fcruple  of  attending  the  eftablifhed  church.  Had 
Elizabeth  gratified  her  own  inclinations,  the  exterior  ap- 
pearance, which  is  the  chief  circumftance  with  the  people, 
would  have  been  ftill  more  fimiiar  between  the  new  and 
and  the  ancient  form  of  worfhip.  Her  love  offtateand 
magnificence,  which  fhc  affected  in  every  thing,  infpired 
her  with  an  inclination  towards  the  pomp  of  the  catholic 
religion ;  and  it  was  merely  in  compliance  with  the  pre- 
judices of  her  party  that  fhe  gave  up  either  images  or  the 
addrefTes  to  faints,  or  prayers  for  the  deadj.  Some  fo- 
reign princes  interpofed  to  procure  the  Romanifts  thepri- 

*  Camden,  p.    376.     Heylin,  p.   115.     Strypr,  vol.    i.  p.  73.    with    fome 
frnall  variations,  f   Heylin,  p.  in. 

J  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  376.  397.     Camden,  p.  371. 
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vHege  of  feparate  afTemblics    in   particular   cities,  but  the  chap. 

1  would  not  comply  with  their  requeft;  and  fhe  re- xxx^  I1L 
prefented  the  manifeft  clanger  of  difturbing  the  national  V-*~Y^ 
peace  by  i  toleration  of  different  religions*.  *559" 

While  the  queen  and  parliament  were  employed  in  Peace  with 
fettling  the  public  religion,  the  negotiations  for  a  peace  Fiance- 
were  ftill  conducted,  hrft  at  Cercamp,  then  at  Cateau- 
Cambrefis,  between  the  minifters  of  France,  Spain,  and 
England ;  and  Elizabeth,  though  equally  prudent,  was 
not  equally  fuccefsful  in  this  tranfaction.  Philip  employed 
his  utmoft  efforts  to  procure  the  reftitution  of  Calais, 
both  as  bound   in   honour  to  indemnify  England,  which, 

!y  on  his  account,  had  been  drawn  into  the  war,  and 
as  engaged  in  intereft  to  remove  France  to  a  diftance 
from  his  frontiers  in  the  Low  Countries.  So  long  as  he 
entertained  hopes  of  efpoufing  the  queen,  he  delayed  con- 

ig  a  peace   with  Henry ;  and    even   after  the  change 

ligion  in  England  deprived  him  of  all  fuch  views,  his 

minifters  hinted  to  her  a  propofal,  which  may  be  regarded 

as  reafonable  and  honourable.     Though  all  his  own  terms 

with  France  were  fettled,  he  feemed   willing  to   continue 

ill  fhe  fhould  obtain    Satisfaction  ;  provided  fhe 

a  fl&pulate  to  adhere  to  the  Spanifh  alliance,  and  con- 
tinue  hoftilities   againft  Henry  during   the   courfe  of  fix 

f  :  But  Elizabeth,  after  ccnfulting  with  her  minifters, 
1  this  propofal.  She  was  fenfible  of  the  low 
ftate  of  her  finances  ;  the  great  debts  contracted  by  her  fa- 
ther, brother,  and  filter;  the  diforders  introduced  into  eve- 
ry part  of  the  adminiftration ;  the  divilions  by  which  ' 
people  were  agitated;  and  fhe  was  convinced  that  nothing 
but  tranquillity  during  fome  years  could  bring  the  kin 
dom  again  into  a  flourishing  condition,  or  enable  her  to 
act  with  dignity  and  vigour  in  her  transitions  with  fo- 
ell   acquainted  with    the   v  :ch 

Henry  put  upon    Calais,  and  the  impoffibility,  during  the 
prefent  emergence,  of  recovering   rt    by  treaty,  ihe  was 
willing  rather  to  fuffer   that   lofs,  than  fubmit   to   fuch   a 
dependence  on   Spain,  as  ihe  ffiuft  expect  to  fall    into,  if 
fhe  continued  pertinacioufly  in    her  prefent  demand.     She 
therefore,  her   ambnifadors,  lord  Effingham,  the 
bifhop  of  Ely,  and  Dr.  Wotton,  to  conclude  the  negotia- 
te with    Henry,  on  an  v  ble 
Henry  offered  to  fl  i                                                 die 

\  daughter  of  the  dauphin,  and  the  el  deft  fan  of  Eliza- 

;  and  to  engage   i.  litution  of  Calais  as  the 

*   Camden,  p.   -  i.  p.  150.370. 
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CHAP,  dowry  of  that  princefs*  ;  but  as  the  queen  was  fenfible 
XXXVIII.  that  this  treaty  would  appear  to  the  world  a  palpable  eva- 
^T^  fion,  me  infifted  upon  more  equitable,  at  leaft  more  plau- 
J559-  fible  conditions.  It  was  at  lafl:  agreed,  that  Henry  mould 
reftore  Calais  at  the  expiration  of  eight  years;  that,  in 
cafe  of  failure,  he  mould  pay  five  hundred  thoufand  crowns, 
and  the  queen's  title  to  Calais  ftill  remain;  that  he  mould 
find  the  fecurity  of  feven  or  eight  foreign  merchants  not 
natives  of  France,  for  the  payment  of  this  fu.n  ;  that  he 
fhould  deliver  five  hoftages  till  that  fecurity  were  provid- 
ed ;  that  if  Elizabeth  broke  the  peace  with  France  or 
Scotland  during  the  interval,  fhe  mould  forfeit  all  title  to 
Calais  j  but  if  Henry  made  war  on  Elizabeth,  he  mould 
be  obliged  immediately  to  reftore  that  fortrefsf.  All  men 
of  penetration  eafily  faw  that  thefe  ftipulations  were  but  a 
colourable  pretence  for  abandoning  Calais ;  but  they  ex- 
cufed  the  queen  on  account  of  the  neceflity  of  her  affair? ; 
and  they  even  extolled  her  prudence,  in  fubmitting,  with- 
ont  farther  ftruggle,  to  that  neceflity.  A  peace  with  Scot- 
land was  a  neceffary  confequence  of  that  with  France. 

Philip  and   Henry  terminated   hollilities   by  a  mutual 
reftitution  of  all  places  taken  during  the  courfe  of  the  war; 
and  Philip  efpoufed  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  eldeft  daughter 
of  France,   formerly  betrothed  to    his    fon   Don    Carlos. 
The  duke  of  Savoy  married  Margaret,  Henry's  filler,  and 
obtained  a  reftitution  of  all  his  dominions  of  Savoy  and  Pi- 
edmont, except  a  few   towns,  retained  by   France.     And 
thus  general    tranquillity  feemed   to  be  reftored  to  I  u- 
rope. 
Difguft  be-      But  though  peace  was  concluded  between  France  and 
queen,  and  England,    there  foon   appeared   a   ground   of  quarrel,  of 
Mary  the  moft  ferious  nature,  and  which  was  afterwards  attended 

queen  of  rwith  the  moft  important  confequences.  The  two  marria- 
ges of  Henry  VIII.  that  with  Catherine  of  Arragon,  and 
that  with  Anne  Boleyn,  were  incompatible  with  each 
other ;  and  it  feemed  impoflible,  that  both  of  them  could 
be  regarded  as  valid  and  legal  :  But  frill  the  birth  of  Eli- 
zabeth lay  under  fome  difadvantage,  to  which  that  of 
her  fifter,  Mary,  was  not  expofed.  Henry's  firft  marri- 
age had  obtained  the  fanction  of  all  the  powers,  both  civil 
and  ecclefiaftical,  which  were  then  acknowledged  in  Eng- 
land;  and  it  was  natural  for  proteftants,  as  well  as  F.o- 
manifts,  to  allow,  on  account  of  the  fmcere  intention  of 
the  parties,  that  their  iffue  ought  to  be  regarded  as  legiti- 
mate. But  his  divorce  and  fecond  maniage  had  been 
eluded  in  direct  oppofition  to  the  fee  of  Rome  ;  and  though 

*  Forbes,  vol.  i.  p..  54.  -f   Ibid.  p.  6?.     Rymer,  torn.  xv.  p.  505. 
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they  had  been  ratified  by  the  authority  both  of  the  Englifh  c  h  a  p. 
liament  and  convocation,  thcfe  who  were  ftrongly  at-  xx 5  Vi'i- 
tached  to  the  catholic  communion,  and  who  reafoned  with  ^"Y*^ 
great  ftri&nefs,  were  led  to  regard  them  as  entirely  inva-  '559- 
lid,  and  to  deny  altogether  the  queen's  right  of  fucceflion. 
The  next  heir  of  blood  was  the  queen  of  Scots,  now 
married  to  the  dauphin ;  and  the  great  power  of  that  prin- 
ceis,  joined  to  her  plaufible  title,  rendered  her  a  formida- 
ble rival  to  Elizabeth.  The  king  of  France  had  fecretly 
been  foliciting  at  Rome  a  bull  of  excommunication  a- 
gainft  the  queen  ;  and  me  had  here  been  beholden  to  the 
good  offices  of  Philip,  who,  from  intereft  more  than  either 
friendfhip  or  generofity,  had  negotiated  in  her  favour,  and 
had  fuccefsfully  oppofed  the  pretenfions  of  Henry.  But 
the  court  of  France  was  not  difcouraged  with  this  repulfe  : 
The  duke  of  Guife,  and  his  brothers,  thinking  that  it 
would  much  augment  their  credit  if  their  niece  mould 
bring  an  acceffion  of  England,  as  (lie  had  already  done  of 
Scotland,  to  the  crown  of  France,  engaged  the  king  not 
to  neglect  the  claim ;  and,  by  their  perfuafion,  he  ordered 
his  fon  and  daughter-in-law  to  afTume  openly  the  arms  as 
well  as  the  title  of  England,  and  to  quarter  thefe  arms  on 
all  their  equipages,  furniture,  and  liveries.  When  the 
Englifh  ambailador  complained  of  this  injury,  he  could 
obtain  nothing  but  an  evafive  anfwer  ;  that  as  the  queen 
of  Scots  was  defcended  from  the  blood-royal  of  England, 
(he  was  entitled,  by  the  example  of  many  princes,  to  af- 
fume  the  arms  of  that  kingdom.  But  befides  that  this 
practice  had  never  prevailed  without  permiffion  being  firft 
obtained,  and  without  making  a  vifible  difference  between 
the  arms,  Elizabeth  plainly  faw,  that  this  pretenfion  had 
not  been  advanced  during  the  reign  of  her  fifter  Mary  ; 
and  that  therefore  the  king  of  France  intended,  on  the  firfl 
opportunity,  to  dilpute  her  legitimacy,  and  her  title  to  the 
crown.  Alarmed  at  the  danger,  (he  thenceforth  conceived 
a  violent  jealoufy  againft  the  queen  of  Scots;  and' 
determined,  as  far  as  poffibb,  to  incapacitate  Henry  ft 
the  execution  of  his  project.  The  fudden  death  of  r 
monarch,  who  was  killed  in  a  tournament  at  Paris,  while 
celebrating  the  efpoufals  of  his  fifter  with  the  duke  of  Sa- 
,  altered  not  her  views.  Being  informed  that  his  fuc- 
•,  Francis  II.  frill  continued  to  afiume,  without  re- 
fer ve,  the  tide  of  king  of  England,  Ihe  began  to  confider 
him  and  his  queen  as  her  mortal  enemies  ;  and  the  prefent 
fituation   of  affairs    in    Scotland  afforded  her  a  favour:  : 

■rtunitv,  both   of  revenging  the  injury,  and  providing 
for  her  own  fafetv. 
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chap.       Tite  of  the  cardinal-primate  at  St.' Andrews 

XXXVin.  had  deprived  the  Scottifh  catholics  of  a  head,  whofe  i" 
<*-^V^  rity,  courage,  and  capacity,  had   rendered  him  extremely 

?559-      formidabfejto  the  innovators  inreligien;  and  the  execi;: 
Scotland.     OI"  the  laws  againft   herefy  began   thenceforth  to  be  more 
.  :(:.     The  quecn-rei»ent:g^Yer;  m  by  pru- 

dent and  moderate  coin.fcls ;  and  as  fhe  was  not  diipofed  to 
facrifice  the  civil  intereib  of  the  ftate  to  the  bigotry  or  in- 
terefts  of  the  clergy,  fhe  deemed  it  more  expedient  to  tem- 
porize, and  to  connive  at  the  progrefs  of  a  doctrine  which 
Ibe  had  not' power  entirely  to  reprefs.  When  informed  of 
the  death  of  Edward,  and  the  acceffion  oi 
crown  of  England,  fhe  entertained  hopes,  that  the  Scottiili 
reformers,  deprived  of  the  countenance  which  the\ 
ceived  from 'that  powerful  kingdom,  would  lofe  their  ardour 
with  their  profpecl:  of  fuccefs,  and  would  gradually  return 
to  the  faith  of  their  anceftors.  But  the  progrefs  and  revo- 
lutions of  religion  are  little  governed  by  the  ufual  maxims 
of  civil  policy  i  and  the  event  much  difappointed  the 
pediations  of  the  regent.  Many  of  the  Engliih  preacher?, 
terrified  with  the  feverity  of  Mary's  government,  took 
ihelter  in  Scotland,  where  they  found  more  protection,  and 
a  milder  adminiftration,  and  while  they  propagated  their 
theological  tenets,  they  filled  the  whole  kingdom  with  a  jufr. 
horror  againff.  the  cruelties  of  the  bigoted  catholics,  and 
fhowed  their  difciples  the  fate  which  they  muft  expect,  if 
ever  their  adverfaries  fhould  attain  an  uncontrolled  authori- 
ty over  them. 

A  hierarchy,  moderate  in  its  acquifitions  of  pi 
and  riches,  may  fafcly  grant  a  toleration  to 
the  more  it  foftens  the  zeal  of  innovators  by  lenity  and  li- 
berty, the  more   fecurely   will   it    pofTefs  thofe  adyanfaijpa* 
which  the  legal  eftablifhments  beflow  upon  it.     But  where 
fuperffition  has  raifed  a  church  to  fuch  an  exorbitai 
a.S   that  of  Rome,  persecution   is  lefs  the  refult  <«i 
in  the  pjiefls,  than  of  a  neceflary  policy;  and  the 
law    is    the   only   method  of  repelling  the  attack 
who,  .be  fides    religious  zeal,  have  fo  many  other  mot 
derived   both  ■  from    public  and  private  inter. 
them  on    the  fide  of  innovation.     But  tl 
grown   hier; 
laelent  .cxpt 
omy   to    enrage    die    r.tw   fectaries,  ana  m:ke  them  break 

wa 

confiders  merely  the  transactions  refulti. 
inclined  to  throw  the  blame  equally  on  both  parties  ;  who- 
ever enlarges  his  view,  and  reflects   on, the  fituations,  will 
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remark  the  necefTary  progrefs  of  human  affairs,  and  the  c  H  a  P. 
operation  of  thofe  principles  which  are  inherent  in  human  xxxvm. 
nature.  ^V*1^ 

Some  heads  of  the  reformers  in  Scotland,  fuch  as  the  *559- 
earl  of  Argyle,  his  fon  lord  Lome,  the  earls  of  Morton  tion  in  a" 
and  Glencarne,  Erfkine  of  Dun,  and  others,  obferving  the  Scotland, 
danger  to  which  they  Were  expofed,  and  defirous  to  propa- 
gate their  principles,  entered  privately  into  a  bond  or  aflb- 
ciation ;  and  called  themfelves  the  Congregation  of  the 
Lord,  in  contradiftinclion  to  the  eftabliflied  church,  which 
they  denominated  the  congregation  of  Satan.  The  tenour 
of  the  bond  was  as  follows  :  "  We  perceiving  how  Satan, 
"  ih  his  members,  the  antichrift  of  our  time,  do  cruelly 
"  rage,  feeking  to  overthrow  and  to  deftroy  the  gofpel  of 
"  Chrift  and  his  congregation,  ought,  according  to  our 
"  bounden  duty,  to  drive,  in  our  Mafter's  caufe,  even  un- 
"  to  the  death,  being  certain  of  the  victory  in  him.  We 
u  do  therefore  promife,  before  the  majefty  of  God  and  his 
w  congregation,  that  we,  by  his  grace,  (hall  with  all  dili- 
*'  gence  continually  apply  our  whole  power,  fubftance,  and 
"  our  very  lives,  to  maintain,  fet  forward,  and  eftablifh, 
"  the  rnoft  blefTed  word  of  God  and  his  congregation ; 
"  and  fhall  labour,  by  all  poflible  means,  to  have  faithful 
"  minifters,  truly  and  purely  to  minifter  Chrift's  gofpel 
u  and  facraments  to  his  people :  We  (hall  maintain  them, 
"  nourifh  them,  and  defend  them,  the  whole  congregation 
*'  of  Chrilt,  and  every  member  thereof,  by  our  whole 
w  power,  and  at  the  hazard  of  our  lives,  againft  Satan, 
u  and  all  wicked  power,  who  may  intend  tyranny  and  trou- 
"  ble  againft  the  faid  congregation :  Unto  which  holy 
"  word  and  congregation  we  do  join  ourfelvesj  and  we 
"  forfake  and  renounce  the  congregation  of  Satan,  with 
i(  all  the  fuperftitious  abomination  and  idolatry  thereof; 
'*  and  moreover  (hall  declare  ourfelves  manifeftly  enemies 
4<  thereto,  by  this  faithful  promife  before  God,  teftified  to 
"  this  congregation  by  our  fubfcriptions.  At  Edinburgh) 
"  the  3d  of  December  1557*." 

Had  the  fubfcribers  of  this  zealous  league  been  content 
only  to  demand  a  toleration  of  the  new  opinions ;  however 
incompatible  their  pretenfions  might  have  been  with  the 
policy  of  the  church  of  Rome,  they  would  have  had  the 
praife  of  oppofing  tyrannical  laws,  enacted  to  fupport  an 
eftablifhment  prejudicial  to  civil  fociety:  But  it  is  plain, 
that  they  carried  their  views  much  farther ;  and  their  prac- 
tice immediately  difcovered  the  fpirit  by  which  they  were 
Vol.  III.  3  B 

*  KVnb,  p.  65.     Kwst,  p.  loi, 
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CHAP,  actuated.     Supported  by  the  authority  which  they  thought 

Xxxviii.  belonged  to  them  as  the  congregation   of  the  Lord,  they 

^T^  ordained,  that   prayers   in  the  vulgar  tongue*  fhould  be 

*559^     ufed  in  all  the   parifh   churches  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  that 

preaching,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  Scripture,  fhould 

be  pra&ifed  in   private  houfes,  till  God  fhould  move  the 

prince  to  grant  public  preaching   by   faithful  and  true  mi- 

niftersf.       Such    bonds    of    aflbciation    are   always    the 

forerunners   of   rebellion  ;    and   this   violent  invafion  of 

the  eftablifhed   religion,  was  the   actual  commencement 

of  it. 

Before  this  league  was  publicly  known  or  avowed, 
the  clergy,  alarmed  with  the  progrefs  of  the  reformation, 
attempted  to  recover  their  loft  authority  by  a  violent  exercife 
of  power,  which  tended  ftill  farther  to  augment  the  zeal 
and  number  of  their  enemies.  Hamilton,  the  primate, 
feized  Walter  Mill,  a  prieft  of  an  irreproachable  life,  who 
had  embraced  the  new  doctrines  ;  and  having  tried  him  at 
St.  Andrews,  condemned  him  to  the  flames  for  herefy. 
Such  general  averfion  was  entertained  againft  this  barbari- 
ty, that  it  was  fome  time  before  the  bifhops  could  prevail 
on  any  one  to  act  the  part  of  a  civil  judge,  and  pronounce 
fentence  upon  Mill }  and  even  after  the  time  of  his  execu- 
tion was  fixed,  all  the  fhops  of  St.  Andrews  being  fhut, 
no  one  would  fell  a  rope  to  tie  him  to  the  flake,  and  the 
primate  himfelf  was  obliged  to  furnifh  this  implement. 
The  man  bore  the  torture  with  that  courage  which,  though 
ufual  on  thefe  occafions,  always  appears  fupernatural  and 
aftonifhing  to  the  multitude.  The  people,  to  exprefs  their 
abhorrence  againft  the  cruelty  of  the  priefts,  raifed  a  monu- 
ment of  ft  ones  on  the  place  of  his  execution ;  and  as  faft 
as  the  ftones  were  removed  by  order  of  the  clergy,  they 
were  again  fupplied  from  the  voluntary  zeal  of  the  po- 
pulace;};. It  is  in  vain  for  men  to  oppofe  the  fevereft 
punifhment  to  the  united  motives  of  religion  and  pub- 
lic applaufe ;  and  this  was  the  laft  barbarity  of  the  kind 
which  the  catholics  had  the  power  to  exercife  in  Scot- 
land. 

Some  time  after,  the  people  discovered  their  fentiments 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  was  fufficient  to  prognosticate  to  the 
priefts  the  fate  which  was  awaiting  them. ,  It  was  ufual 
on  the  feftival  of  St.  Giles,  the  tutelar  faint  of  Edinburgh, 
to  carry  in  proceffion  the  image  of  that  faint ;  but  the  pro- 
teftants,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ceremony,  found  means, 
on  the  eve  of  the  feftival,  to  purloin  the  ftatue   from  the 

•  The  reformers  ufed  at  that  time  king  Edward's  liturgy  in  Scotland, 
Forbes,  p.  155.  |  Keith,  p.  66,    Knox, p.  101.  X  Knox,  p.  I2Z. 
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church ;  and   they  pleafed    themklves  with  imagining  the  chap. 
furprife  and  disappointment  of  his  votaries.     The  clergy,  XXXVIII; 
however,  framed  haftily  a  new   image,  which,  in  derifion,  ^-"Y^"' 
was  called  by  the  people  young  St.  Giles  ;  and  they  carried       J559« 
h   through   the   ftreets,  attended  by  all  the  ecclehaftics  in 
the   town  and    neighbourhood.     The  multitude  abftained 
from  violence   fo   long  as   the  queen-regent  continued  a 
fpe&ator,  but   the  moment  fhe   retired,  they  invaded  the 
idol,  threw    it   in  the  mire,  and  broke  it  in  pieces.     The 
flight   and   terror    of  the    priefts   and  friars,  who,  it  was 
remarked,  deferted   in   his   greateft   diftrefs   the  object  of 
their  worfhip,  was  the   fource   of  univerfal  mockery  and 
laughter. 

Encouraged  by  all  thefe  appearances,  the  Congrega- 
tion proceeded  with  alacrity  in  openly  foliciting  fubfcrip- 
tions  to  their  league ;  and  the  death  of  Mary  of  England, 
with  the  acceffion  of  Elizabeth,  which  happened  about 
this  time,  contributed  to  increafe  their  hopes  of  final  fuc- 
cefs  in  their  undertaking.  They  ventured  to  prefent  a 
petition  to  the  regent,  craving  a  reformation  of  the  church, 
and  of  the  wicked^  fcandalous,  and  detejiable  lives  of  the 
prelates  and  ecclefiaftics*.  They  framed  a  petition,  which 
they  intended  to  prefent  to  parliament,  and  in  which,  after 
premifing  that  they  could  not  communicate  with  the  damn- 
able idolatry  and  intolerable  abufes  of  the  papiftical  church, 
they  defired,  that  the  laws  againft  heretics  fhould  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  civil  magiftrate  alone,  and  that  the  Scripture 
fhould  be  the  fole  rule  in  judging  of  herefyf.  They  even 
petitioned  the  convocation,  and  infilled  that  prayers  fhould 
be  faid  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  that  bifhops  fhould  be 
chofen  with  the  confent  of  the  gentry  of  the  diocefe,  and 
priefts  with  the  confent  of  the  parifhionersj.  The  re- 
gent prudently  temporized  between  thefe  parties  ;  and  as 
fhe  aimed  at  procuring  a  matrimonial  crown  for  her  fon- 
iti-law,  the  dauphin,  fhe  was,  on  that  as  well  as  other 
accounts,  unwilling  to  come  to  extremities  with  either  of 
them. 

But  after  this  concefiion.  was  obtained,  fhe  received 
orders  from  France,  probably  dictated  by  the  violent  fpirit 
of  her  brothers,  to  proceed  with  rigour  againft  the  reform- 
ed to  reftore  the  royal  authority  by  fome  fignal  act 
of  power'].  She  made  the  more  eminent  of  the  proteftant 
lers  be  cited  to  appear  before  the  council  at  Stirling ; 
but  when  their  followers  were  marching  thither  in  great 
multitudes,  in  order  to  protect  and  countenance  them, 

*  Knox,  p.  12 T.  f  Iba  \   Keith,  p.  78-  Si 
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chap,  entertained   apprehenfions  of  an   infurre&ion,  and,  it   is 
XXXVIII.  faid,  diflipated   the   people  by   a   promife*,  that  nothing 
****>/***)  fhould  be  done  to   the   prejudice   of  the  minifters.     Sen- 
1SS9-     tence,  however,  was  pafTed,  by  which   all   the  minifters 
were  pronounced  rebels,  on  account  of  their   not   appear- 
ing :  A  meafure  which  enraged  the  people,  and  made  them 
refolve  to  oppofe  the  regent's  authority  by  force  of  arms, 
and  to  proceed  to  extremities  againft  the  clergy  of  the  efta- 
blifhed  religion. 

In  this  critical  time,  John  Knox  arrived  from  Geneva, 
where  he  had  palled  fome  years  in  banifhment,  and  where 
he  had  imbibed,  from  his  commerce  with  Calvin,  the 
higheft  fanaticifm  of  his  feet,  augmented  by  the  native 
nth  May.  ferocity  of  his  own  character.  He  had  been  invited  back 
to  Scotland  by  the  leaders  of  the  reformation  ;  and  mount- 
ing the  pulpit  at  Perth,  during  the  prefent  ferment  of 
men's  minds,  he  declaimed  with  his  ufual  vehemence  a- 
gainft  the  idolatry  and  other  abominations  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  incited  his  audience  to  exert  their  utmoft 
zeal  for  its  fubverfion.  A  prieft  was  fo  imprudent  after 
this  fermon,  as  to  open  his  repofitory  of  images  and  re- 
liques,  and  prepare  himfelf  to  fay  mafs.  The  audience, 
exalted  to  a  difpofition  for  any  furious  enterprife,  were  as 
much  enraged  as  if  the  fpectacle  had  not  been  quite  fami- 
liar to  them  :  They  attacked  the  prieft  with  fury,  broke 
the  images  in  pieces,  tore  the  pictures,  overthrew  the  al- 
tars, fcattered  about  the  facred  vafes  ;  and  left  no  imple- 
ment of  idolatrous  worfhip,  as  they  termed  it,  entire  or 
undefaced.  They  thence  proceeded,  with  additional  num- 
bers and  augmented  rage,  to  the  monasteries  of  the  grey 
and  black  friars,  which  they  pillaged  in  an  inftant :  The 
Carthufians  underwent  the  fame  fate  :  And  the  populace, 
not  content  with  robbing  and  expelling  the  monks,  vented 
their  fury  on  the  buildings  which  had  been  the  recep- 
tacles of  fuch  abomination ;  and  in  a  little  time  no- 
thing but  the  walls  of  thefe  edifices  were  left  (landing. 
The  inhabitants  of  Couper  in  Fife  foon  after  imitated  the 
examplef. 
civil  wars  The  queen-regent,  provoked  at  thefe  violences,  af- 
in  Scotland,  femhled  a,n  army,  and  prepared  to  ehaftife  the  rebels.  She 
had  about  two  thoufand  French  under  her  command,  with 
a  few  Scottifh  troops ;  and  being  affifted  by  fuch  of  the 
nobility  as  were  well  affected  to  her,  fhe  pitched  her  camp 
within  ten  miles  of  Perth.  Even  the  earl  of  Argyle, 
and  lord  James  Stuart,  prior  of  St.  Andrews,  the  queen's 

*  See  note  [V]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  , 
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natural  brother,  though  deeply  engaged  with  the  reform-  c  h  a  p. 
ers,  attended  the  regent  in  this  enterprife,  either  becaufe  xxxvnr. 
they  blamed  the  fury  of  the  populace,  or  hoped,  by  their  ^-^-y^ 
own  influence  and  authority,  to  mediate  fomc  agreement  1S59- 
between  the  parties.  The  Congregation,  on  the  other 
hand,  made  preparations  for  defence;  and  being  joined  by 
the  earl  of  Glencarne  from  the  welt,  and  being  counte- 
nanced by  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  they  appeared 
formidable  from  their  numbers,  as  well  as  from  the  zeal 
by  which  they  were  animated.  They  fcnt  an  addrcfs  to 
the  regent,  where  they  plainly  infinuated,  that  if  they 
were  purfued  to  extremities  by  the  cruel  beajis  the  church- 
men, they  would  have  recourfe  to  foreign  powers  for  af- 
ilftancejand  they  fubfcribed  themfclves  her  faithful  fub- 
jecTts  in  all  things  not  repugnant  to  God,  affuming,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  name  of  the  faithful  congregation  of  Chrift: 
Jefus*.  They  applied  to  the  nobility  attending  her,  and 
maintained}  that  their  own  paft  violences  were  juftified  by 
the  word  of  God,  which  commands  the  godly  to  deftroy 
idolatry,  and  all  the  monuments  of  it ;  and  though  all 
civil  authority  was  facred,  yet  was  there  a  great  difference  , 

between  the  authority  and  the  perfons  who  exercifed  itf  ; 
aad  that  it  ought  to  be  confidered,  whether  or  not  thofe 
abominations,  called,  by  the  peflilent  papifts,  Religion, 
and  which  they  defend  by  fire  and  fword,  be  the  true  reli- 
gion of  Chrift  Jefus.  They  remonftrated  with  fuch  of 
the  queen's  army  as  had  formerly  embraced  their  party, 
and  told  them,  "  That  as  they  were  already  reputed  t 
"  tors  by  God,  they  mould  likewife  be  excommunicated 
"  from  their  fociety,  and  from  the  participation  of  the  fa-  3 

"  craments  of  the  church,  which  God  by  his  mighty 
*■'  power  had  erected  among  them  ;  whofe   minifters    have  * 

"  the  fame  authoritv  which  Chrift  granted  to  his  apoftles 
"  in  thefe  words,  Whofe  fins  ye  /ball  forgive  jhall  he  for- 
"  given,  and  wbofe  fins  ye  jhall  retain  jhall  be  reta':ned\" 
We  1  ay  here  fee,  that  thefe  new  faints  were  no  lefs  lofty 
in  their  pretenfions  than  the  ancient  hierarchy  :  No  won- 
der they  were  enraged  againft  the  latter  as  their  rivals  in 
dominion.  They  joined  to  all  thefe  declarations  an  ad- 
drefs  to  the  eftabliflied  church  ;  and  they  affixed  this  title 
to  it :  "  To  the  generation  of  antichrift,  the  peftilent  pre- 
"  lates  and  their  jhavelings  \  in  Scotland,  the  Congrega- 
"  tion  of  Chrift.  Jefus  within  the  fame  fayeth."  The 
tenour  of  the  manifefto  was  fui table  to  the  title.  They 
told  the  ecclefiaftics,  "  As   ye  by  tyranny  intend  not  only 

*  Knox,  p.  129.  f  Ibid.  p.  131.  \  Ibid.  p.    135. 
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C  K  A  P.  u  to  deftroy  our  bodies,  but  alfo  by  the  fame  to  hold  our 

XXXViii . «  fouls  in  bondage  of  the   devil,  fubjec~r.   to   idolatry;  (o 

VyU  «  fhall  we,  with  all  the  force  and  power  which  God  fhali 

*5S9-     "  grant  unto  us,  execute  juft  vengeance  and  punifhrnent 

"  upon  you:  Yea,  we   fhall    begin  that  fame  war  which 

w  God   commanded   Ifrael   to   execute  againil  the  Cana- 

*  anites ;  that  is,  contradr.  of  peace  (hall  n^ver  be  mnder 
w  till   you   defift  from  your  open  idolatry  and  cruel  perfe- 

*  eurion  of  Godrs  children.     And   this,  in   the   name  of 

*  the  eternal  God,  and  of  his  fon  Chrift  Jefus,  whofe 
n  verity  we  profefs,  and  gofpel  we  have  preached,  and 
u  holy  facraments  rightly  adminiftered,  we  fignify  unto- 
u  you,  to  be  our  intent,  fo  far  as  God  will  aflift  us  to- 
"•  withftand   your   idolatry.     Take  this  for  warning,  and 

*  be  not  deceived*."  With  thefe  outrageous  fymptoms, 
eommenced  in  Scotland  that  cant,  hypocrify,  and  fanaticifm, 
which  long  infefted  that  kingdom,  and  which,  though  now 
mollified  by  the  lenity  of  the  civil  power,  is  ftill  ready  to> 
fcreak  out  on  all  occafions. 

The  queen  regent,  finding  fuch  obftinate  zeal  in  the 
rebels,  was  content  to  embrace  the  counfels  of  Argyle  and 
the  prior  of  St.  Andrews,  and  to  form  an  accommodation 
with  them.  She  was  received  into  Perth,  which  fubmit- 
ted,  on  her  promifing  an  indemnity  for  paft  offences,  and 
engaging  not  to  leave  any  French  garrifon  in  the  place. 
Complaints,  very  ill  founded,  immediately  arofe  concern- 
ing the  infraction  of  this  capitulation.  Some  of  the  inha- 
bitants, it  was  pretended,  were  molefted  on  account  of  the 
late  violences  ;  and  fome  companies  of  Scotch  foldiers, 
Suppofcd  to  be  in  French  pay,  were  quartered  in  the  town } 
Which  ftep,  though  taken  on  very  plaufible  grounds,  was 
foudly  exclaimed  againft  by  the  Congregation -p.  It  is  af- 
ferted,  that  the  regent,  to  juflify  thefe  meafures,  declared 
that  princes  ought  not  to  have  their  promifes  too  ftriftly 
urged  upon  them  ;  nor  was  any  faith  to  be  kept  with  he- 
1  retics  :  And  that  for  her  part,  could  fhe  find  as  good  a  co- 
lour, fhe  would  willingly  bereave  all  thefe  men  of  their 
Jives  and  fortunes^.  But  it  is  nowife  likely  that  fuch  ex- 
preflions  ever  dropped  from  this  prudent  and  virtuous 
princefs.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears,  that  all  thefe  vio- 
lences were  difagreeable  to  her  ;  that  flic  was  in  this  par- 
ticular over-ruled  by  the  authority  of  the  French  counci- 
lors placed  about  her;  and  that  (he  often  thought,  if  the 
management  of  thofe  affairs  had  been  entrufted  wholly  to 
herfelf,  fhe  could  eafily,  without  force,  have  accommodat- 
ed all  differences  [j. 

*  Kekh,  £$5,  S6,  87.     Kno*,  p.   134-  t  K*w>  p.  139. 
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The  Congregation,  inflamed  with  their  own  zeal,  and  c  H  a  P„ 
enraged  by  thefe  difcippointments,  remained   not  long  in  XXXViE. 
tranquillity.     Even  before  they  left   Perth,  and  while  as  ^-'-y^ 
yet   they  had  no  colour  to  complain  of  any  violation  of     I559- 
treaty,  they  had  figned  a  new  covenant,  in  which,  befides 
their  engagements  to  mutual  defence,  they  vowed,  in  the 
.name  of  God,  to  employ  their  whole  power  in  destroying 
every  thing  that  difhonoured  his  holy  name ;  and  this  co- 
venant was  fubferibed,  among  others,  by  Argyle  and  the 
prior  of  St.  Andrews*.      Thefe  two  leaders  now  defii 
no  better  pretence  for  deferting  the  regent  and  ope: 
joining   their   aflociates,    than   the   complaints,    however 
doubtful,  or  rather  falfe,  of  her  breach  of  promife.     The 
Congregation  alfo,  encouraged  by  this  acceflion  of  Force, 
gave  themfelves   up  entirely  to  the  furious  zeal  of  Knox, 
and  renewed  at   Crail,  Anftruther,  and  other   places    m 
Fife,  like  depredations  on  the  churches  and  monafterie* 
with  thofe  formerly  committed  at  Perth  and  Couper.  The 
regent,  who  marched  againft  them  with  her  army,  find' 
their  power  fo  much   increafed,  was   glad  to  conclude  <a 
truce  for  a  few  days,  and  to  pais  over  with  her  forces 
the  Lothi.  reformers  befieged  and  took  Perth  ; 

proceeded  thence  to  Stirling,  where  they  exereifed  their 
ufual  fury;  finding  nothing  able  to  refift  them,  they  bent 
their  march  to  Edinburgh,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  as 
they  had  already  anticipated  the  zeal  of  the  Congregation 
againft  the  churches  and  monafteries,  gladly  opened  their 
gates  to  them.  The  regent,  with  a  few  forces  which  re- 
mained with  her,  took  inciter  in  Dunbar,  where  fhe  for- 
tified herfelf,  in  expectation  of  a  reinforcement  from 
France. 

BANWHILE,  fhe  employed  her  parti  fans  in  reprefent- 
Ing  to  the  people  the  dangerous  confequences  of  this  open 
rebellion  ;  and  fhe  endeavoured  to  convince  them,  that  the 
lord  James,  under  pretence  of  religion,  had  formed  the 
fcheme  of  wreiting  the  fceptre  from  the  hands  of  the  fove- 

'..  By  thefe  confiderations  many  were  engaged 
defert  the  army  of  the  Congregation  ;  but  much  more  by 
the  want  of  pay  or  any  means  of  fubliftence;  and  the  re- 
gent, ohferying  the  malcontents  to  be  much  weakened, 
ventured  to  march  to  Edinburgh,  with  a  defign  of  fuppreli- 
ing  them.  On  the  inlerpofition  of  the  duke  of  Chatelrault, 
who  ftill  adhered  to  her,  fhe  agreed  to  a  capitulation,  m 
which  fhe  grai  i  a  toleration  of  their  religion,  and 

they  engaged  to  commit  no  farther  depredations  on  the 
churches.     Soon  after  they  evacuated  the  city  ;  and  before 

*  Keith,  p.  89.     Knox.  p.  13S. 
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CHAP,  they  left  it,  they  proclaimed  the  articles  of  agreement;  but 

xxxvin.  they  took  care  to    publifh    only  the   articles  favourable  to 

^^V*^  themfelves,  and  they  were  guilty  of  an  impofture,  in   ad- 

3559-      ding  one  to  the  number ,  namely  that  idolatry  mould  not 

again  be  erected  in  any  place  where  it  was   at  that  time 

fuppreffed*. 

An  agreement,  concluded  while  men  were  in  this  dif- 
po'fition,  could  not  be  durable  ;  and  both  fides  endeavour- 
ed to  ftrengthcn  themfelvcs  as  much  as  poffible,  againft 
the  enfuing  rupture,  which  appeared  inevitable.  The  re- 
gent, having  got  a  reinforcement  of  one  thoufand  men 
from  France,  began  to  fortify  Lei th;  and  the  Congrega- 
tion fcduced  to  their  party  the  duke  of  Chatelrault,  who 
had  long  appeared  inclined  to  join  them,  and  who  was  at 
laft  determined  by  the  arrival  of  his  fon,  the  earl  of  Arran, 
from  France,  where  he  had  efcaped  many  dangers,  from 
the  jealoufy,  as  well  as  bigotry,  of  Henry  and  the  duke  of 
Guife.  More  French  troops  foon  after  difembarked  under 
the  command  of  La  BrofTe,  who  was  followed  by  the  bi- 
fhop  of  Amiens,  arid  three  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne.  Thefe 
laft  werefupplied  with  {tore  of  fyllogifms,  authorities,  cita- 
tions, and  fcholaftic  arguments,  which  they  intended  to 
oppofe  to  the  Scottifh  preachers,  and  which,  they  juftly 
prefumed,  would  acquire  force,  and  produce  convic- 
tion,   by  the   influence  of  the    French  arms   and  artil- 


THE-conftable  Montmorency  had   always   oppofed  the 
marriage   of  the  dauphin    with   the  queen  of  Scots,  and 
had  foretold,  that,  by  forming  fuch  clofe   connexions  with 
Scotland,  the  ancient  league  would  be  diflblved ;  and  the 
^  natives  of  that  kingdom,  jealous  of  a  foreign  yoke,  would 

•  -  foon  become;  inftead  of  allies  attached  by  intereft  and  in- 

clination, the'moft  inveterate  erigmies  to  the  French  go- 
vernment. But  though  the  event  feemed  now  to  have  juf- 
tified  the  prudence  of  that  aged4ninifter,  it  is  not  improba- 
ble, tonfidering  the  violent  -dtfunfels  by  which  France  was 
governed,  that  the  infurre&ion  was  deemed  a  favourable 
event;  as  affording  a  pretence  for  fending  over  armies, 
k  for  entirely  fubduing  the  country,  for  attainting  the  re- 

bcls^:,  and  for  preparing  means  thence  to  invade  England, 
and  fupport  Mary's  title  to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom. 
The  leaders  of  the  Congregation,  well  acquainted  with 
thefe  views,  were  not  infenhble  of  their  danger,  and  faw 
that  their  only  fafety  confided  in  the  vigour  and  fuccefs  of 
their  msafures.    They  were  encouraged  by  the  intelligence 

*  See  note  [X]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
■f   Spotfwood,  p.  134.     Thuan.  lib.  xxiv.  c.  10. 
T  X  l'orber,  vol.  i.  p.  139.     Tbuan  lib.  xxiy.  c.  13. 
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h  of  Henry   JJ. ;  and  h 
■ir   owii   authority,  depqviri 
queen- dowager  of  the  rege,ncy,  and  ordering  air  the  French  ^-*V^' 
troops  to  evacuate   the    kingdom,  they  collected  fo; 
put  their  edict  in  execution   againft   them.     They   aga 
became  matters  of  Edinburgh  ;  but  found  themfelves  una- 
ble to  keep  long  pofTemon,  of  that  city.     Their  tumultuary 
armies,  affembled  in  hafte,  and  fupported  by  no  pay,  fooa 
feparated  upon  the  lead  difafter,  or  even  any  delay  of  fuc- 
cefs  ;  and  were  incapable  of  refitting   fuch  veteran  troops 
as  the  French,  who    were  alfo   feconded  by  fome   of  the 
Scottifh  nobility,  among  whom  the  earl  of  Bothwel  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf.     Hearing   that    the   marquis   of  Elbeuf, 
brother  to  the  regent,  was  levying   an  army  againft  them 
in  Germany,  they  thought  themfelves  excufable  for  apply- 
ing, in  this  extremity,  to  the   afllftance  of  England  ;  and 
as  the  fympathy  of  religion,  as  well  as  regard  to  national 
liberty,  had   now   counterbalanced  the  ancient  animofity 
againft  that  kingdom,  this    meafure  was   the  rcfult    of  in- 
clination, no  lefs   than  of  interefr*.      Maitland    of  Lid- 
ington,  therefore,  and  Robert   Melvil,  were   fecretly  dif- 
patched  by  the  Congregation  to  folicit  fuccours  from  Eli- 
zabeth. 

The  wife  council  of  Elizabeth  did  notlong  deliberate  in  interpofi- 
agreeing  to  this  requeft,  which  concurred  fo  well  with  the  tion  of  the 
views  and  interefts  of  their  miftrefs.  Cecil  in  particular  re-  ^uecn^n 
prefented  to   the   queen,  that   the   union  of   the  crowns  of  affairs 
Scotland  and  France,  both  of  them  the  hereditary  enemies 
of  England,  was  ever  regarded  as  a  pernicious  event ;  and 
her  father,  as  well   as  protector    Somerfet,  had  employed 
every  expedient,  both  of  war  and   negociation,  to  prevent 
it :  That  the  claim,  which   Mary  advanced   to  the  crown, 
rendered  the  prefent  fituation   of  England  ftill  more   dan- 
gerous,   and   demanded,  on    the    part   of  the   queen,   the 
greatelr.  vigilance  and  precaution  :   That  the  capacity,  am- 
bition, and  exorbitant  views  of  the    family  of  Guife,  who 
.  rued  the  French  coiinfcls,  were  furHciently  known  ; 
themfelves  made  no  fecret  of  their  deilgn  to   place 
z  on  the  throne  of  England  :  That,  deeming  them- 
felves fecure  of  fuccefs,  they  had  already,  fomewhat  im- 
prudently and  prematurely,  taken  off  the  mafk  ;  and  Throg- 
morton,  the  Englifh  ambalTador  at  Paris,  fent  over,  by  eve- 
ry courier,  incontestable  proofs  of  their  hoitile  intention 
That  th,  ited  tOl  Scotland  mould  be  entirely  fub- 
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CHAP-  dued  ;  and  having  thus  deprived  the  Englifh  of  the  advan* 
xxxvm.  tao-es  refulting  from  their  fituation  and  naval  power,  they 
^"V^^  prepared  means  for  fubverting  the  queen's  authority  : 
15S9-  That  the  zealous  catholics  in  England,  difcontented  with 
the  prefent  government,  and  fatisfied  in  the  legality  of  Ma-  1 
ry's  title,  would  bring  them  confiderable  reinforcement, 
and  would  difturb  every  meafure  of  defence  againft.  that 
formidable  power  :  That  the  only  expedient  for  prevent- 
ing thefe  defigns  was  to  feize  the  prefent  opportunity,  and 
take  advantage  of  a  like  zeal  in  the  proteftants  of  Scot- 
land ;  nor  could  any  doubt  be  entertained  with  regard  to 
the  juftice  of  a  meafure,  founded  on  fuch  evident  nccefllty, 
and  directed  only  to  trie  ends  of  felf-prefervation  :  That 
though  a  French  war,  attended  with  great  expence,  feemeel 
the  neceffary  confequence  of  fupporting  the  malcontents  of 
Scotland,  that  power,  if  removed  to  the  continent,  would 
be  much  lefs  formidable;  and  a  fmall  difburfement  at  pre- 
fent would  in  the  end  be  found  the  greateft  frugality :  And 
that  the  domeftic  difTenfions  of  France,  which  every  day 
augmented,  together  with  the  alliance  of  Philip,  who,  not- 
withstanding his  bigotry  and  hypocrify,  would  never  per- 
mit the  entire  conqueft  of  England,  were  fufficient  to  fe- 
cure  the  queen  againft  the  dangerous  ambition  and  refent- 
ment  of  the  houfe  of  Guife*. 

Elizabeth's  propenfity  to  caution  and  ceconomy  was, 
though  with  fome  difficulty!-,  overcome  by  thefe  power- 
ful motives  ;  and  fhe  prepared  herfelf  to  fupport,  by  arms 
and  money,  the  declining  affairs  of  the  Congregation  in 
Scotland.  She  equipped  a  fleet,  which  confifted  of  thir- 
teen fhips  of  war ;  and  giving  the  command  of  it  to  Win- 
ter, fhefent  it  to  the  Frith  of  Forth:  She  appointed  the 
young  duke  of  Norfolk  her  lieutenant  in  the  northern 
counties,  and  fhe  aflembled  at  Berwic  an  army  of  eight 
thoufand  men  under  the  command  of  lord  Grey,  warden 
of  the  eaft  and  middle  marches.  Though  the  court  of 
France,  fenfible  of  the  danger,  offered  her  to  make  imme- 
diate reftitution  of  Calais,  provided  fhe  would  not  inter- 
pofe  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland  ;  fhe  refolutely  replied,  that 
fhe  never  would  put  an  inconfiderable  fiihing-town  in 
competition  with  the  fafety  of  her  dominions^  ;  and  fhe 
(till  continued  her  preparation?.  She  concluded  a  treaty 
of  mutual  defence  with  the  Congregation,  which  was  to 
laft  during  the  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scots  with  Fran- 
cis, and  a  year  after  ;  and  fhe  promifed  never   to  defift  till 

*  Torbes,  vol.  i  p.  387.     Jebb,  vol.  i.  p.  448.      Keith,  Append.  34. 
f  Forbes,  vol.  i.  p.  454.  460.  J  Spotfwood,  p.   14O. 
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the  French  had  entirely  evacuated  Scotland*.     And  hav-  chat. 
thus  ta'cen  all   proper    meaiures   for   fuccefs,  and   re-  xxxvjii. 
ceived  from  the  Scots  fix  hoflrages  for  the  performance  of  *— "Y"^ 
the  articles,  flic  ordered  her  fleet  and  army  to  begin  their     I56°- 
operations. 

The  appearance  of  Elizabeth's  fleet  in  the  Frith  dif-  15th  Jan. 
concerted  the  French  army,  who  were  at  that  time  ravag- 
ing the  county  of  Fife  ;  and  obliged  them  to  make  a  cir- 
cuit by  Stirling,  in  order  to  reach  Leith,  where  they  pre- 
pared themfelves  for  defence.  The  Englifh  army  rein- 
forced by  five  thoufand  Scotsf,  fat  down  before  the  place  i 
and  after  two  fkirmifhes,  in  the  former  of  which  the  Eng- 
lifh had  the  advantage,  in  the  latter  the  French,  they  be- 
gan to  batter  the  town  ;  and,  though  repulfed  with  confi- 
derable  lofs  in  a  rafh  and  ill-conducted  aflault,  they  reduc- 
ed the  garrifon  to  great  difficulties.  Their  diftrefs  was 
augmented  by  two  events  ;  the  difperfion  by  a  ftorm  of 
d'Elbeuf's  fleet,  which  carried  a  confiderable  army  on 
board;);,  and  the  death  of  the  queen-regent,  who  expired 
about  this  time  in  the  caflle  of  Edinburgh;  a  woman  en- 
dowed with  all  the  capacity  which  (hone  forth  in  her  fa- 
mily, but  pofle/Ted  of  much  more  virtue  and  moderation 
than  appeared  in  the  conduct  of  the  other  branches  of  it. 
The  French,  who  found  it  impoffible  to  fubfift  for  want 
of  provifions,  and  who  faw,  that  the  Englifh  were  conti- 
nually reinforced  by  frefh  members,  were  obliged  to  capi- 
tulate :  And  the  bifhop  of  Valence  and  count  Randan,  5th  July, 
plenipotentiaries  from  France,  figned  a  treaty  at  Edinburgh 
with  Cecil  and  Dr.  Wotton,  whom  Elizabeth  had  fent 
thither  for  that  purpofe.  It  was .  there  ftipulated,  that  Settlement 
the  French  fhould  inftantly  evacuate  Scotland;  that  the  of  Scotland, 
king  and  queen  of  France  and  Scotland  fliould  thenceforth 
abftain  from  bearing  the  arms  of  England,  or  afTuming  the 
title  of  that  kingdom ;  that  farther  fatisfa&ons  for  the  in- 
jury already  done  in  that  particular  mould  be  granted  Eli- 
zabeth ;  and  the  commiHioners  fhould  meet  to  fettle  this 
point,  or  if  they  could  not  agree,  that  the  king  of  Spain 
fhould  be  umpire  between  the  crowns.  Befides  thefe  fli- 
pulations,  which  regarded  England,  fome  conceffions 
were  granted  to  the  Scots  ;  namely,  that  an  amnefty 
fhould  be  publifhed  for  all  paft  offences  ;  that  none  but  na- 
tives ffeould  enjoy  any  office  in  Scotland  ;  that  the  ftates 
fhould  name  twenty-four  perfons,  of  whom  the  queen  of 
Scots  fliould  chufe  (aven  and  the  ftates  five,  and  in  the 
hands  of  thefe  twelve  fhould  the  whole   adminiftration  be 

*  Knox,  p.  217.     Haynes's  State  Papers,  vol.   i.  p.  153.     Rymer,  torn, 
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'    '  '  c;d  during  their  queen's  abfence;  and  that  Mary  fhould 
hw'raaice  peace  nor  war  without  confent  of  the  ftates*. 
aaften   the  execution  of  this  important  treaty, 
'•>  :  fent  fhips,  by  which  the   French  forces  were 

:  »:ed  into  their  own  country. 
rifi'r.us  Europe  faw,  in  the  firft  tranfa&ion  of  this  reign, 
genius  and  capacity  of  the  queen  and  her  minifters. 
She  difcerned  at  a  diftance  the  danger  which  threatened 
her  ;  and  inftantly  took  vigorous  meafures  to  prevent  it. 
Making  all  pofiible  advantages  of  her  fituation,  fhe  pro- 
ceeded with  celerity  to  a  decifion ;  and  was  not  diverted 
by  any  offers,  negotiations,  or  remonftrances  of  the  French 
court.  She  flopped  not  till  fhe  had  brought  the  matter  to 
•  a  final  iflue  ;  and  had  converted  that  very  power,  to  which 
her  enemies  trufted  for  her  deftruftion,  into  her  firmeft 
fupport  and  fecurity.  By  exacting  no  improper  conditions 
from  the  Scottifh  malcontents,  even  during  their  greateft 
diftrefies,  fhe  eftablifhed  an  entire  confidence  with  them  ; 
and  having  cemented  the  union  by  all  the  ties  of  gratitude, 
intereft,  and  religion,  fhe  now  poflefled  an  influence  over, 
them  beyond  what  remained  even  with  their  native  fove- 
reign.  The  regard,  which  fhe  acquired  by  this  dextrous 
a<nd  fpirited  conduct,  gave  her  every  where,  abroad  as  well; 
as  at  home,  more  authority  than  had  attended  her  filter, 
though  fupported  by  all  the  power  of  the.Spanifh  mon- 


The  fubfequent  meafures  of  the  Scottifh  reformers 
tended  ftill  more  to  cement  their  union  with  England. 
Being  now  entirely  maflers  of  the  kingdom,  they  made  no 
farther  ceremony  or  fcruple  in  fully  effecting  their  purpofe. 
In  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh  it  had  been  agreed  that  a  par- 
liament or  convention  fhould  foon  be  affembled  ;  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Congregation,  not  waiting  till  the  queen  of 
Scots  mould  ratify  that  treaty,  thought  themfelves  fully- 
entitled,  without  the  fovereign's  authority,  immediately  to 
fummon  a  parliament.  The  reformers  prefented  a  petition 
to  this  aflembly ;  in  which  they  were  not  contented  with 
defiring  the  eftablifhment  of  their  doctrine  ;  they  alfo  ap- 
plied for  the  punifhment  of  the  catholics,  whom  they  call- 
ed vafTals  to  the  Roman  harlot ;  and  they  aflerted,  that, 
among  all  the  rabble  of  the  clergy,  fuch  is  their  expreflion, 
there  was  not  one  lawful  minifter ;  but  that  they  were  all 
of  them,  thieves  and  murderers;  yea,  rebels  and  trait 
to  civil  authority  ;  and  therefore  unworthy  to  be  fuffertu 
in  any  reformed  commonwealth^.      The  parliament  feem 

*  Rymer,  vol.  xv.  p.  593.     Keith,  p.  137.     Spotfwood,  p.  147.     Knox, 
p.  229.  f  Forbes,  vol.  L  p.  354-  572..  Jeb>,  vol.  ii.  p.  452« 
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to  have  been  actuated  by  the  fame  fpirit  of  rage  and  perfe-  CHAP. 
cution.  After  ratifying- a  confeflion  of  faith  agreeable  to  XXXVHI. 
the  new  doctrines,  they  paffed  a  ftatute  againft  the  mafs,  >-*"Y*^ 
and  not  only  abolifhed  it  in  all  the  churches,  but  enacted,  I56°* 
that  whoever,  any  where,  either  officiated  in  it,  or  was 
prefent  at  it,  fhould  be  chaftifed,  for  the  firft  offence,  with 
confiscation  of  goods  and  corporeal  punifhment,  at  the  dif- 
cretion  of  the  magiftrate  ;  for  the  fecond  with  banifhment ; 
and  for  the  third,  with  lofs  of  life*.  A  law  was  alio  voted 
for  abolishing  the  "papal  jurifdiction  in  Scotland  :  The* 
prefoyterian  form  of  difcipline  was  fettled,  leaving  only 
at  firft  fome  fhadow  of  authority  to  certain  ecclefiaftics, 
whom  they  called  Superintendants.  The  prelates  of  the 
ancient  faith  appeared,  in  order  to  complain  «>f  great  in- 
juftice  committed  on  them  by  the  invafion  of  their  proper- 
ty, but  the  parliament  took  no  notice  of  them  ;  till,  at  laft, 
thefe  ecclefiaftics,  tired  with  fruitlefs  attendance,  departed 
the  town.  They  were  then  cited  to  appear  ;  and  as*nobo- 
dy  prefented  himfelf,  it  was  voted  by  the  parliament,  that 
the  ecclefiaftics  were  entirely  fatisfied,  and  found  no  rea- 
fon  of  complaint. 

Sir  James  Sandilands,  prior  of  St.  John,  was  fent  over 
to  France  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  thefe  a&s  ;  but  was 
very  ill  received  by  Mary,  who  denied  the  validity  of  a 
parliament  fummoned  without  the  royal  confent ;  and  fhe 
refufed  her  fan&ion  to  thofe  ftatutes.  But  the  proteftants 
gave  themfelves  little  concern  about  their  queen's  refufal. 
They  immediately  put  the  ftatutes  in  execution  :  They 
abolifhed  the  mafs  ;  they  fettled  their  minifters ;  they  com- 
mitted every  where  furious  devaluations  on  the  monafte- 
ries,  and  even  on  the  churches,  which  they  thought  pro- 
faned by  idolatry,  and  deeming  the  property  of  the  clergy 
lawful  prize,  they  took  pofTelfion,  without  ceremony,  of 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  ecclefiaftical  revenues.  Their 
new  preachers,  who  had  authority  fufneient  to  incite  them 
to  war  and  infurrecYion,  could  not  reftrain  their  rapacity  ; 
and  fanaticifm  concurring  with  avarice,  an  incurable 
wound  was  given  to  the  papal  authority  in  that  country. 
The  proteftant  nobility  and  gentry,  united  by  the  confei- 
oufnefs  of  fuch  unpardonable  guilt,  alarmed  for  their  new 
pofleffions,  well  acquainted  with  the  imperious  chara- 
of  the  houfe  of  Guife,  law  no  fafety  for  themfcives  but  in 
the  protection  of  England;  and  they  difpatched  Morton, 
Glencairne,andLidington  to  exprefftheir  finccre  gratitude 
to  the  queen  for  her  pad  favours,  and  to  represent  to  her 
the  neceifity  of  continuing  them. 

*  Knox,  p.  254. 
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CHAP.  Elizabeth,  on  her  part,  had  equal  reafon  to  main- 
XXXVin.  tajn  a  unjon  with  the  Scottifh  pmteftants  j  and  foon  found 
^"V"^  that  the  houfe  of  Guife,  notwithftanding  their  former  dif- 
r  I5j|0-  appointments,  had  not  laid  afide  the  defign  of  contefting 
affairs.  -her  title,  and  Subverting  her  authority.  Francis  and  Mary, 
inherits  counfels  were  wholly  directed  by  them,  refufed  to 
ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh ;  and  fnowed  no  difpofition  to 
give  her  any  Satisfaction  for  that  mortal  affront,  which 
they  had  put  upon  her,  by  their  openly  afluming  the  title 
and  arms  of  England.  She  was  fenfible  of  the  danger 
attending  fuch  pretenfions ;  and  it  was  with  pleafure  me 
heard  of  the  violent  factions  which  prevailed  in  the  French 
government,  and  of  the  oppofition  which  had  arifen  againft 
the  meafurcs  of  the  duke  of  Guife.  That  ambitious 
prince,  fupported  by  his  four  brother?,  the  cardinal  of 
Lorraine,  the  duke  of  Aumale,  the  marquis  of  Elbeuf, 
and  the  grand  prior,  men  no  lefs  ambitious  than  himfelf,  had 
engrofled  all  the  authority  of  the  crown ;  and  as  he  was  pof- 
felied  of  every  quality  which  could  command  the  efteem  or 
feduce  the  affections  of  men,  there  appeared  no  end  of  his 
acquifitions  and  pretenfions.  The  conftable,  Montmoren- 
cy, who  had  long  balanced  his  credit,  was  deprived  of  all 
power :  The  princes  of  the  blood,  the  king  of  Navarre, 
and  his  brother,  the  prince  of  Conde,  were  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  offices  and  favour :  The  queen-mother  herfelf, 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  found  her  influence  every  day  de- 
clining: And  as  Francis,  a  young  prince,  infirm  both  in 
mind  and  body,  was  wholly  governed  by  his  confort,  who 
knew  no  law  but  the  pleafure  of  her  uncles,  men  defpaired 
of  ever  obtaining  freedom  from  the  dominion -of  that  afpir- 
•ing  family.  It  was  the  contefts  of  religion  which  firft  in- 
fpired  the  French  with  courage  openly  to  oppofe  their  un- 
limited authority. 

The  theological  difputes,  firft  darted  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  next  in  Switzerland,  countries  at  that  time 
wholly  illiterate,  had  long  ago  penetrated  into  France ; 
and  as  they  were  ailifted  by  the  general  discontent  againft 
the  court  and  church  of  Rome,  and  by  the  zealous  fpirit 
of  the  age,  the  profelytes  to  the  new  religion  were  fecret- 
\y  increasing  in  every  province.  Henry  II.  in  imitation 
of  his  father  Francis,  had  oppofed  the  progrefs  of  the 
reformers;  and  though  a  prince  addicted  to  pleafure  and 
fociety,  he  was  tranfported  by  a  vehemence,  as  well  as  bi- 
gotry, which  had  little  place  in  the  condu£t  of  his  prede- 
cefibr.  Rigorous  punifhments  had  been  inflicted  on  the 
mod  eminent  of  the  proteftant  party  ;  and  a  point  of  ho- 
nour feemed  to  have  arifen,  whether "  the  one  feet  could 
exercife,  or  the  other  fuffer,  mod  barbarity.     The  death 
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of  Henry  put  fome  flop  to  the  perfections ;  and,  the  peo-c  hap. 
pie,  who  had  admired  the  conftancy  of  the  new  preachers, XXX  \ 
now   heard    with  favour  their   doctrines    and  arguments.  <-""Y^ 
But  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  as  well  as  his  brothers,  who     I56°- 
were  poflefTed    of  the  legal  authority,  thought  it  their  in- 
terefl  to  fupport  the  cftablifhed    religion  ;  and   when   they 
revived    the   execution  of  the  penal  flatutes,  they  neceffa- 
rily  drove   the  malcontent   princes  and  nobles  to  embrace 
the  protection  of  the  new  religion.     The  king  of  Navarre, 
a  man  of  mild  difpofitions,  but   of  a  weak  character,  and 
the  prince  of  Conde,  who  poffeffed  many  great  qualities, 
having   declared    themfelves    in    favour  of  the  prctjfb: 
that  feet  acquired  new  force   from  their  countenance;  and 
the  admiral,  Coligny,  with  his  brother  Andelot,  no  lc; 
cr  fcrupled  to  make  open   profeffion   of  their  communion. 
The  integrity  of  the  admiral,  who  was  believed  fincere  in 
his  attachment  to  the  new  do£trine,  and  his  great  reputa- 
tion both  for  valour  and   conduct,  for  the  arts  of  peace  as 
well  as  of  war,  brought  credit  to  the  reformers  ;  and  after  a 
fruftrated  attempt  of  the  malcontents   to '  feize  the  king's 
perfon  at  Amboife,  of  which  Elizabeth  had  probably  fome 
intelligence*,    every   place   was   full    of  diffraction, 
matters   haftened    to  an  open  rupture  between  the  part 
But  the  houfe  of  Guife,  though  thefe  factions  had  obliged 
them  to  remit  their  efforts  in  Scotland,  and  had  been  one 
chief  caufe  of  Elizabeth's  fuccefs,  were  determined  not  to 
relinquifh  their  authority    in    France,  or  yield  to  the  vio- 
lence  of  their   enemies.     They    found  an  opportunity  of 
frising   the   king  of  Navarre   and  the  prince  of  Conde  ; 
they  threw    the   former,   into  prifon ;  they  obtained  a  hn- 
tence  of  death  againft  the   latter  ;  and  thev  were  proceed- 
ing   to   put   the  fentence  into  execution,  when  the  king's 
fudden  death  faved  the  noble  prifoner,  and   interrupted  the 
profperity  of  the  duke  of  Guife.     The  queen-mother  was  4'h  Dec- 
appointed  regent   to   her    fon  Charles  IX.  now  in  his  mi-      156j- 
nority  :  The  king  of  Nav  •  re  was  named    lieutenant-ge- 
neral   of  the    kingdom:  The    fentence  againii  Conde  was 
annulled:    The   conftable   was    recalled    to   court:     And 
the    family   of    Guife,    though    they   ftil'l    enjoyed     great 
offices  and  great  power,  found  a  counterpoife  to  their   au- 
thority. 

Elizabeth  was    determined   to   make   advar.t 
thefe  eve  •  queen  of  Scots,  whom  fhe  ftill 

garded  as  a  dangerous  rival.      SI  betfeif  freed  from 

the  perils  attending  a  union  of  Scotland  with  France,  and 

*  Forbes,  vol.  i.   p.  3  .\  ijlhg   to 

tii-iiri  ta  ■  . 
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CHAP,  from  the  pretentions  of  fo  powerful  a  prince  as  Francis ; 
XXXViii.  but  {he  confidcrcd,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  Englifh  ca- 
<~*~Y"'W'  tholics,  who  were  numerous,  and  who  were  generally  pre- 
*56i.  judiced  in  favour  of  Mary's  title,  would  now  adhere  to 
that  princefs  with  more  zealous  attachment,  when  they 
few  that  her  fucceffion  no  longer  endangered  the  liberties 
of  the  kingdom,  and  was  rather  attended  with  the  advan- 
tage of  effecting  an  entire  union  with  Scotland.  She  gave 
orders,  therefore,  to  her  ambaflador,  Throgmorton,  a  vi- 
gilant and  able  minifter,  to  renew  his  applications  to  the 
queen  of  Scots,  and  to  require  her  ratification  of  the  trea- 
ty'of  Edinburgh.  But  though  Mary  had  defifted,  after  her 
hufband's  death,  from  bearing  the  arms  and  title  of  queen 
of  England,  (he  ftill  declined  gratifying  Elizabeth  in  this 
momentous  article ;  and  being  fwayed  by  the  ambitious 
fuggeftions  of  her  uncles,  (he  refufed  to  make  any  formal 
renunciation  of  her  pretenfions. 

Meanwhile,  the  queen-mother  of  France,  who  im- 
.  puted  to  Mary  all  the  mortifications  which  fhe  had  met 
with  during  Francis's  life-time,  took  care  to  retaliate  on 
her  by  like  injuries  ;  and  the  queen  of  Scots,  finding  her 
abode  in  France  difagreeable,  began  to  think  of  returning 
to  her  native  country.  Lord  James,  who  had  been  fent 
in  deputation  from  the  ftates  to  invite  her  over,  feconded 
thefe  intentions  ;  and  fhe  applied  to  Elizabeth,  by  D'Oifel, 
for  a  fafe-conduct,  in  cafe  fhe  fhould  be  obliged  to  pafs 
through  England* :  But  fhe  received  for  anfwer,  that,  till 
fhe  had  given  fatisfaiSHon,  by  ratifying  the  treaty  of  Edin- 
burgh, fhe  could  expect  no  favour  from  a  perfon  whom 
fhe  had  fo  much  injured.  This  denial  excited  her  indig- 
nation ;  and  fhe  made  no  fcruple  of  exprefiing  her  fenti- 
ments  to  Throgmorton,  when  he  reiterated  his  applica- 
tions to  gratify  his  miftrefs  in  a  demand  which  he  repre- 
fented  as  fo  reafonable.  Having  cleared  the  room  of  her 
attendants,  fhe  faid  to  him,  "  How  weak  I  may  prove,  or 
"  how  far  a  woman's  frailty  n*.\y  tranfport  me,  I  cannot 
"  tell :  However,  I  am  refolved  not  to  have  fo  many  wit- 
"  neffes  of  my  infirmity  as  your  miftrefs  had  at  her  audi- 
"  ence  of  my  ambafTador  D'Oifel.  There  is  nothing  dif- 
"  turbs  me  fo  much,  as  the  having  afked,  with  fo  much 
"  importunity,  a  favour  which  it  was  of  no  confequence 
"  for  me  to  obtain.  I  can,  with  God's  leave,  return  to 
w  my  own  country  without  her  leave;  as  I  came  to 
"  France,  in  fpite  of  all  the  oppofition  of  her  brother, 
"  king  Edward :  Neither  do  I  want  friends  both  able  and 
tt  willing  to  conduct  me  home, -as  they  brought  mc  hither ; 

*  Goodall,  vol.  i.  p.  175* 
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*  though  I  was  defirous  rr.ther  to  make  an  experiment  of  c  h  a  P. 
"  your  .miftrefs's    friendihip,  than  of  the  aftiftance  of  any  X3CXVTII. 
"  other  perfon.     I*  have  often  heard  you  fay,  that  a  good  ^-^y^ 
"  correfpondence  between  her  and  myfelf  would  conduce     155I- 

"  much  to  the  fecurity  and  happinefs  of  both  our  king- 
"  doms :  Were  fhe  well  convinced  of  this  truth,  fhe 
"  would  hardly  have  denied  me  fo  fmall  a  requeft.  But, 
"  perhaps,  (lie  bears  a  better  inclination  to  my  rebellious 
"  fubjecirs  than  to  me,  their  fovereign,  her  equal  in  royal 
"  dignity,  her  near  relation,  and  the  undoubted  heir  of 
u  her  kingdoms.  Befides  her  friendfhip,  I  afk  nothing  at 
"  her  hands:  I  neither  trouble  her,  nor  concern  myfelf  in 
"  the  affairs  of  her  ftare  :  Not  that  I  am  ignorant,  that 
"  there  are  now  in  England  a  great  many  malcontents, 
"  who  are  no  friends  to  the  prefent  eftablifhment.  She  is 
"  pleafjd  to  upbraid  me  as  a  perfon  little  experienced  in 
"  the  world :  I  freely  own  it ;  but  age  will  cure  that  de- 
"  feet.  However,  I  am  already  old  enough  to  acquit  my- 
"  felf  honeftly  and  courteoufly  to  my  friends  and  relations, 
"  and  to  encourage  no  reports  of  your  miftrefs,  which 
"  would  milbecome  a  queen  and  her  kinfwoman.  I  would 
"  alfo  fay,  by  her  leave,  that  I  am  a  queen  as  well  as  fhe, 
"  and  not  altogether  friendlefs:  And,  perhaps,  I  have  as 
"  great  a  foul  too ;  fo  that  methinks  we  fhould  be  upon  a 
*f  Lvel  in  our  treatment  of  each  other.  As  foon  as  I  have 
"  confulted  the  ftates  of  my  kingdom,  I  fhall  be  ready   to 

*  give  her  a  reafonable  anfwer;  and  I  am  the  more  intent 
"  on  my  journey,  in  order  to  make  the  quicker  difpatch  in 
"  this  affair.  But  fhe,  it  feem?,  intends  to  flop  my  jour- 
"  ney  ;  (o  that  either  fhe  will  not  let  me  give  her  fatisfac- 
a  tion,  or  is  refolved  not  to  be  fatisfied  ;  perhaps,  on  pur- 
a  pofe  to  keep  up  the  difagrecment  between  us.  She  has 
u  often  reproached  me  with  my  being   young;  and  I  muff. 

."  be  very  young  indeed,  and  as  ill-advifed,  to  treat  of 
"  matters  of  fuch  great  concern  and  importance  without 
"  the  advice  of  my  parliament.  I  have  not  been  wanting 
*'  in  all  friendly  offices  to  her ;  but  fhe  difbelieves  or  over- 
"  looks  them.  I  could  heartily  wifh,  that  I  were  as  near- 
*c  ly  allied  to  her  in  affection  as  in  blood :  For  that,  indeed, 
"  would  be  a  moft  valuable  alliance*." 

Such  a    fpirited    reply,    notwithftanding   the   obliging 

terms    interfperfed   in    it,  was   but   ill  fitted  to  conciliate 

.ween  thefe  rival   princeffes,  or   cure   thofe 

mutual   jealoufies  which  had  already  taken  place.     Eliza- 

i    a    fleet,  on    pretence   of  purfuing.  pirates, 

LIL  3D 

*  ObraUi,  p.  374.     Spotfwood,  p.  177. 
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CHAP,  but  probably  with  an  intention  of  intercepting  the  queen 
'-'-  C  of  Scots  in  her  return  homewards.  Mary  embarked  at 
,"**Y"S,',  Ci.lais  ;  and  palling  the  Englifh  fleet  in  a  fog,  arrived 
i  th/L^  fefety  at  E<-'ith,  attended  by  her  three  uncles,  the  duke  of 
Amval^r"  Aumale,  the  grand  prior,  and  the  marquis  of  Elbeuf,  to- 
Maryin  gether  with  the  marquis  of  Damville,  and  other  French 
Scotland,  courtiers.  This  change  of  abode  and  fituation  was  very 
little  agreeable  to  that  princefs.  Befides  her  natural  pre- 
pofTefftons  in  favour  of  a  country  in  which  fhe  had  been 
educated  from  her  earlieft  infancy,  and  where  fhe  had 
borne  fo  high  a  rank,  fhe  could  not  forbear  both  regretting 
the  fociety  of  that  people,  fo  celebrated  for  their  humane 
difpofition,  and  their  refpedtful  attachment  to  their  fove- 
reign,  and  reflecting  on  the  difparity  of  the  fcene  which 
lay  before  her.  It  is  faid  that,  after  fhe  was  embarked  at 
Calais,  fhe  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  coaft  of  France, 
and  never  turned  them  from  that  beloved  objc£r,  till  darknefs 
fell,  and  intercepted  it  from  her  view.  She  then  ordered  a 
couch  to  be  fpread  for  her  in  the  open  air  j  and  charged 
the  pilot,  that  if  in  the  morning  the  land  were  ftill  in 
fight,  he  fhould  awake  her,  and  afford  her  one  parting 
view  of  that  country,  in  which  all  her  affections  were 
centered.  The  weather  proved  ci.lm,  fo  that  the  fhip 
made  little  way  in  the  night-time :  And  Mary  had  once 
more  an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  French  coaft.  She  fat 
up  on  her  couch,  and  ftill  looking  towards  the  land,  often 
repeated  thefe  words :  "  Farewell  France,  farewell  :  I 
"  fhall  never  fee  thee  more*."  The  firftafpeft,  however, 
of  things  in  Scotland  was  more  favourable,  if  not  to  her 
pleafure  and  happinefs,  at  leaft  to  her  repofe  and  fecurity, 
than  fhe  had  rcafon  to  apprehend.  No  fooner  did  the 
French  gallics  appear  off  Leitb,  than  people  of  all  ranks, 
who  had  long  expected  their  arrival,  flocked  towards  the 
fhore  with  an  earneft  impatience  to  behold  and  receive 
their  young  fovereign.  Some  were  led  by  duty,  fome  by 
intereft,  fome  by  curiofity  ;  and  all  combined  to  exprefs 
their  attachment  to  her,  and  to  infinuate  themfclves  into 
her  confidence,  on  the  commencement  of  her  administra- 
tion. She  had  now  reached  her  nineteenth  year ;  and  the 
bloom  of  her  youth  and  amiable  beauty  of  her  perfon  were 
farther  recommended  by  the  affability  of  her  addrefs,  the 
politenefs  of  her  manners,  and  the  elegance  of  her  geniuf. 
Well  accomplished  in  all  the  fuperficial,  but  engaging 
graces  of  a  court,  fhe  afforded,  when  better  known,  ftill 
more  promifing  indications  of  her  character ;  and  men 
prognosticated  both  humanity   from  her  loft  and  obliging 

%  *  Keith,  p.  J  79.     Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  4S3. 
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deportment,  and   penetration  from  her  tafre  in  ail  the  re-  c  : 
fined  arts  of  mufic,  eloquence,  and  poetry*.     And  as  th 
Scots  had  lomj;  been  deprived  of.  the  prefence  of  their  fo-  ^--*"Y**— ' 
n,  whom    they   once  defpaired  ever  more  to  behold       I56l< 
>rig  them,  her  arriv  1  feemed  to  give  univerfal  fiitisfac- 
tion  •,  and  nothing  appeared  about  trie  court,  but  fy mptoms 
of  affection,  joy,  and  feftivity. 

The  firft  meafures  which  Mary  embraced  confirmed 
ail  th?  prepofTeflions  entertained  in  her  favour.  She  fol- 
advice  given  her  in  France  by  D'Oifd  and  the 
>p  of  A  nieris,  as  well  as  her  uncles;  and  me  befto 
ed  her  confidence  entirely  on  the  leaders  of  the  reformed 
party,  who  had  greateft  influence  over  the  people,  and 
who,  (he  found,  were  alone  able  to  fupport  her  govern- 
ment. Her  brother,  lord  James,  whom  (he  foon  after 
created  earl  of  Murray,  obtained  the  chief  authority;  and 
after  him  Lidington,  fecretafy  of  ftate,  a  man  of  great 
fagacity,  had  a  principal  fhare  in  her  confidence.  By  th; 
df  of  thefe  men's  meafures  fhe  endeavoured  to  efta- 
blifh  order  and  juftice  in  a  country  divided  by  public  fac- 
tions and  private  feuas  ;  and  that  fierce,  intractable  people, 
unacquainted  with  laws  and  obedience,  feemed,  for  a 
time,  to  fubmit  peaceably  to  her  gentle  and  prudent  admi- 
niftration. 

But  there  was  one  circumitancc  which  blafted  all  thefe 
promifing  appearances,  and  bereaved  Marv  of  that  gene- 
ral favour  which  her  agreeable  manners  and  judicious  de- 
portment gave  her  juft  reafon  to  expect.  She  was  flill  a 
papift;  and  though  fhe  publifhed,  foon  after  her  arrival,  a 
proclamation,  enjoining  every  one  to  fubmit  to  the  efta- 
blifhed  religion,  the  preachers  and  their  adherents  could 
neither  be  reconciled  to  a  perfon  polluted  with  fo  great  an 
abomination,  nor  lay  afide  their  jealoufies  of  her  future 
conduct.     It   was   with    great   difficulty  (he  :ain 

permiffion  for  faying  mafs  in  her  own  chapel ;  and  had  not 
the  people  apprehended,  that,  if  fhe  had  here  met  with  a 
refufal,  fhe  would  inftantly  have  returned  to  France,  the 
7-ealots  never  would  have  granted  her  even  that  fmall  in- 
dulgence. The  cry  was,  "  Shall  we  fuffer  that  ido]  to  be 
"  again  erected  within  the  realm  ?"  It  was  afferted  m  the 
pulpit,  that  one  mafs  was  more  terrible  than  ten  thoufand 
armed  men  landed  to  invade  the  kingdomf  ;  lord  Lindefey, 
and  the  gentlemen  of  Fife,  exclaimed,  "  That  the  idola- 
u  tor   fhould   die   the   death;"  on. 

One  that  carried  tapers  for  the   ceremony  •  or- 

*  Buchan.  lib.    xvii.    c.    9.     Spotfwood,  p.    17S,   179.     Keith,  p.   iSe. 
W.   lib.  xxix.   c.  2. 
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chap,  fliip,  was  attacked  and  infulted  in  the  court   of  the  pa- 
XJOCvm.  ]ace.-      And    if   lord    James,  and   fomc   popular   leaders, 
{^~Ym*^  had    not   interpofed,  the  moft  dangerous  uproar  was  juftly 
JS6r-     apprehended,  from  the  ungoverned  fury  of  the  multitude*. 
The  tifual  prayers  in  the  churches  were  to  this  purpofe  : 
That  God  would  turn  the  queen's  heart,  which  was  ob- 
ftinate   againft   him   and   his  truth;  or  if  his  holy  will  be 
otherwife,  that  he  would  ftrengthen  the  hearts  and  hands  of 
the  elect,  ftoutly  to  oppofe  the  rage  of  all  tyrantsf.    Nay, 
it  was  openly  called  in  queftion,  whether  that  princefs,  be- 
ing  an   idolatrcfs,  was   entitled  to  any  authority,  even  in* 
civil  matters  J  ? 

The  helplefs  queen  was  every  moment  expofed  to  con- 
tumely, which  fhe  bore  with  benignity  and  patience. 
.  Soon  after  her  arrival  fhe  dined  in  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh, 
and  it  was  there  contrived,  that  a  boy,  fix  years  of  age, 
fhould  be  let  down  from  the  roof,  and  fhould  prefent  her 
with  a  bible,  a  pfalter,  and  the  keys  of  the  caftle.  Left 
fhe  fhould  be  at  a  lofs  to  underftand  this  infult  on  her  as 
a  papift,  all  the  decorations  exprefTed  the  burning  of  Co- 
rah, Dathan,  and  Abiram,  and  other  punifhments  inflidted 
by  God  upon  idolatry||.  The  town-council  of  Edinburgh 
had  the  aflurance,  from  their  own  authority,  to  iflue  a  pro- 
clamation, banifhing  from  their  diftri&  "  all  the  wicked 
"  rabble  of  antichrift,  the  pope,  fuch  as  priefts,  monks, 
"  friars,  together  with  adulterers  and  fornicators§." 
And  becaufe  the  privy-council  fufpended  the  magiftrates 
,  for  their  infolence,  the  paffionate  hiftorians  qf  of  that  age 
'  have  inferred,  that  the  queen  was  engaged,  by  a  fympathy 
of  manners,  to  take  adulterers  and  fornicators  under  her 
protection.  It  appears  probable,  that  the  magiftrates  were 
afterwards  reinftated  in  their  office,  and  that  their  procla- 
mation was  confirmed**. 

But  all  the  infolence  of  the  people  was  inconfiderable 
in  comparifon  of  that  which  was  exercifed  by  the  clergy 
and  the  preachers,  who  took  a  pride  in  vilifying,  even  to 
her  face,  this  amiable  princefs.  The  afTembly  of  the  church 
framed  an  addrefs,  in  which,  after  telling  her,  that  her 
mafs  was  a  baftard  fervice  of  God,  the  fountain  of  all  im- 
piety, and  the  fource  of  every  evil  which  abounded  in  the 
realm  ;  they  exprefTed"  their  hopes,  that  fhe  would  ere  this 
time  have  preferred  truth  to  her  own  pre-conceived  opini- 
on, and  have  renounced  her  religion,  which,  theyaflured 
her,  was  nothing  but  abomination  and  vanity.     They  faid, 

•  Knox,  p.  284,  285.  287.     Spotfwood,  p.  179.  f  Keith,  p.  179. 
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that  the  prefent  abufes  of  government  were  fo  enormous,  that,  c  11  a  P- 
if  a  fpeedy  remedy  were  not  provided,  God  would  not  fail  XXXVin 
in  his  anger  to  ftrike  the  head  and  the  tail,  the  difobedicnt  <*-*Y^-' 
prince  and  finful  people.     They  required,  that  fevere  pu-      2-;61- 
nithment  mould  be  inflicted  on  adulterers  and  fornicator?. 
And  they  concluded  with  demanding  for   themfeiyes  fume 
addition  both  of  power  and  property*. 

The  ringleader  in  all  thefe  infults  on  majefry  was  John 
Knox ;    who   pofTeffed   an   uncontrolled  authority  in    the 
church,  and  even  in  the  civil  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  who 
triumphed  in  the   contumelious    ufage   of  his  fovereign. 
His  ufual    appellation   for     the    queen  was  Jezabel ;  and 
though  fhe  endeavoured,  by  the  moft  gracious   condefcen- 
fion,  to  win  his  favour,  all  her  infinuations  could  gain  no- 
thing on  his  obdurate   heart.     She  promifed  him  accefs  to 
her  whenever  he  demanded  it;  and  {Tie   even  defired   him, 
if  he  found  her   blamable  in  any   thing,  to    reprehend   her 
freely  in  private,  rather  than  vilify  her  in  the  pulpit  be. 
the  whole  people :  But  he  plainly  told  her,  that  he  had  a 
public  mi niftry  entrufted  to  him;  that    if  file  would  come 
to  church,  fne  ihould  there  hear  the  gofpel  of  truth  ;  v.nd 
that  it  was  not  his  bufmefs  to  apply  to   every   individual, 
nor  had  he  leifure  for  that    occupation! .     The  political 
principles  of  the  man,  which  he  communicated  to  his  bre- 
thren, were  as  full    of  Edition    as  his   theological  were  of 
rage  and  bigotry.     Though  he    once  conddcended  fo  far 
as  to  tell  the  queen,  that  he  would  lubmit   to  her,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  Paul  did  to   NefoJ  :  he  remained  not  1 
in  this  dutiful  flrain.      He  faid  to  her,  that  "  Samuel  f.. 
"  ed  not  to  flay  A  gag,  the  fat  and  delicate  king  of  Arnalek, 
"  whom  king  Saul  had  faved  :  Neither  fparcd  Elias  JVza- 
"  bel's   falfe  prophets,    and    Baal's    pridls,    though  king 
"  Ahab  was  prefent.  Phineas,"  added  he,  "  was  no  magi- 
"  ftrate  :  yet  feared  he  not   to  ftrike  Cofbi  and  Zimri  in 
"  the   very  a6r.  of  filthy   fornication.     And   (o?  Madam, 
"  your  grace   may  fee,  that  others  than   chief  magiftrates 
"  may  lawfully  inflict  punifhment   on  fuch  crimes  as  are 
"  condemned  by  the  law  of  God|| :"      Knox  had  formerly 
during  the  reign  of  Mary  of  England,  written    a  book 
arainil  female  fucceflion  to  the  crown  :  The  title  of  it  is, 
The  fir Jl  blajl  of  the  trumpet  againji  the  monjirous  regimen 
ef  women.     He  was  too  proud  either  to  recant  the  tenets  or 
this  book,  or  even  to  apologize  for  them ;  and  his  conduct 
{hewed,  that  he  thought  no  more  civilitv  than  loyalty  due 
to  any  of  the  female  fex. 

*   Knox,  p .311,   31a.  f   IbiJ.  p.   -510. 
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CHAP.  The  whole  life  of  Mary  was,  from  the  demeanour  of 
XXXVIII.  thefe  men,  filled  with  bitternefs  and  forrow.  This  ruft-c 
^Y*^  apoftle  fcruples  not,  in  his  hiftory,  to  inform  us,  thr.t  he 
*56'-  once  treated  her  with  fuch  feverity,  that  fhe  loft  all  com- 
mand of  temper,  and  diflblved  in  tears  before  him  :  Yet  fo 
far  from  being  moved  with  youth,  and  beauty,  and  i 
dignity  reduced  to  that  condition,  he  perfrvered  in  his  in- 
folent  reproofs ;  and  when  he  relates  this  incident,  he  dis- 
covers a  vifible  pride  and  fatisfa&ion  in  hi<?  cwn  conducL*. 
The  pulpits  had  become  mere  fcenes  of  railing  againft  the 
Vices  of  the  court ;  among  which  were  always  noted  as  the 
principal,  feafttng,  finery,  dancing,  balls,  and  whoredom, 
their  neceflary  attendant-)-.  Some  ornaments,  which  the 
ladies  at  that  time  wore  upon  their  petticoats,  excited 
mightily  the  indignation  of  the  preachers ;  and  they  af- 
firmed, that  fuch  vanity  would  provoke  God's  vengeance, 
not  only  againft  thefe  foolifh  women,  but  againft.  the  whole 
realm  J. 

Mary,  whofe  age,  condition,  and  education,  invited 
her  to  liberty  and  cheerfulnefs,  was  curbed  in  all  amulV- 
ments  by  the  abfurd  feverity  of  thefe  reformers  ;  and  fhe 
found  every  moment  reafon  to  regret  her  leaving  that 
country,  from  whofc  manners  me  had,  in  her  early  youth, 
received  the  firft  imprcflionsfl.  Her  two  uncles,  the  duke 
of  Aumale,  and  the  grand  prior,  with  the  other  French 
nobility,  foon  took  leave  of  her:  The  marquis  of  Elbeuf 
remained  fome  time  longer  ;  but  after  his  departure,  me 
was  left  to  the  fociety  of  her  own  fubjects  ;  men  unac- 
quainted with  the  pleafures  of  converfation,  ignorant  of 
arts  and  civility,  and  corrupted,  beyond  their  ufual  rufti- 
city,  by  a  di final  fanaticifm,  which  rendered  them  incapa- 
ble of  all  humanity  or  improvement.  Though  Mary  had 
made  no  attempt  to  reftore  the  ancient,  religion,  her  pope- 
ry was  a  fufficient  crime :  Though  her  behaviour  was 
hitherto  irreproachable,  and  her  manners  fweet  and  engag- 
ing her  gaiety  and  eafewere  interpreted  as  figns  of  di/Tolute 
vanity.  And  to  the  harm  and  prepofterous  ufage,  which 
this  princefs  met  with,  may,  in  part,  be  afc.ibed  thofe 
errors  of  her  fubfequent  conduct,  which  feemed  fo  little  of 
a  piece  with  the  general  tenor  of  her  character. 

There  happened  to  the  marquis  of  Elbeuf,  before  his 
departure,  an  adventure,  which,  though  frivolous,  might 
enable  him  to  give  Mary's  friends  in  France  a  melancholy 
idea  of  her  Situation.  This  nobleman,  with  the  earl  of 
Bothwel,  and   fome  other   young   courtiers^  had  been  en- 

»  Knox,  p.   33*.   333.  f  Ibid.  p.   323. 
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gaged,  after  a  debauch,  to   pay  a  vifit  to  a  woman  called  CHAP. 

i  G*aig,  who  was  known  to   be  liberal  of  her  fa-  xxxvm. 

vours;  and  becaufe    they  were   denied  admittance,    they  ^-^Y**-' 

the  windows,  thruft  open  the  door,  and  committed  156k 
fome  diforders,  i:i  fearching  for  the  damiel.  It  happened, 
that  the  aflembly  of  the  church  was  fitting  at  that  time, 
and  they  immediately  took  the  matter  under  their  cogni- 
zance In  conjunction  with  feveral  of  the  nobility,  tl 
prcfented  an  addrefs  to  the  queen,  which  was  introduced 
with  this  awful  prelude  .  "  To  the  queen's  majefty,  and 
44  to  her  ftcret  and  great  council,  her  grace's  faithful  and 
"  obedient  fubjeets,  the  profeffors  of  Chrift  Jefus's  holy 
"  evangil,  wifli  the  fpirit  of  righteous  judgment."  The 
tenor  of  the  petition  was,  that  the  fear  of  God,  the  duty 
which  they  owed  her  grace,  and  the  terrible  threatenrngs 
denounced  by  God  againir.  every  city  or  country  where 
horrible  crimes  were  openly  committed,  compelled  them  to 
demand  the  fevere  puniihment  of  fuch  as  had  done  what  in 
them  lay  to  kindle  the  wrath  of  God  againft  the  whole 
i:  That  the  iniquity  of  which  they  complained,  was 
£o  heinous  and  fo  horrible,  that  they  mould  efteem  them- 
selves accomplices  in  it,  if  they  had  been  engaged  by 
worldly  fear,  or  fervile  complaifance,  to  pais  it  over  in  fi- 
lence,  or  bury  it  in  oblivion ;  That  as  they  owed  her 
grace  obedience  in  the  administration  of  juftice,  fo  were 
they  entitled  to  require  of  her,  in  return,  the  (harp  and 
condign  puniihment  of  this  enormity,  which,  they  repeated 
it,  might  draw  down  the  vengeance  of  God  on  the  whole 
kingdom :  And  that  they  maintained  it  to  be  her  duty  to 
lay  afide  all  private  affections  towards  the  actors  in  fo  hei- 
nous a  crime  and  i'o  enormous  a  villany,  and  without  de- 
lay bring  them  to  a  trial,  and  inflict  the  feverelt  penalties 
upon  them.  The  queen  gave  a  gracious  reception  to  this 
peremptory  addrefs ;  but  becaufe  (he  probably  thought, 
that  breaking  the  windows  of  a  brothel  merited  not  fuch 
fevere  reprehenfion,  the  only  replied,  that  her  uncle  w$s  a 
Granger,  and  that  he  was  attended  by  a  young  company : 
But  fhe  would  put  fuch  order  to  him  and  to  all  others,  that 
her  iubjec'ts  mould  henceforth  have  no  reafon  to  complain. 
Her  palfing  over  this  incident  fo  flightly  was  the  iburc 
great  difcontent,  and  w  a  proof  of  the    moit 

manners*.     It  is  not  to    be  omitted,  that  Alifon 
Cr-ai  '.le  all  the  uproar,  was  known  to  entertain   a 

commerce  with  the  earl  of  Arran,  who,  on  account  of 
great  zeal  for  the   reformation,  was,  without  icruplc,  in- 
dulged in  tuat  enormity|. 

*  Knox,  p.  3C2,  303,  305..     Keith,  p.  509.  f  Kno<, 
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chap.  Some  of  the  populace  of  Edinburgh  broke  into  the 
xxxviu.  queen's  chapel  during  her  abfence,  and  committed  out- 
^Y^*'  rages  ;  for  which  two  of  them  were  indicted,  and  it  was 
1561-  intended  to  bring  them  to  trial.  Knox  wrote  circular  let- 
ters to  the  moff.  confiderable  zealots  of  the  party,  and 
charged  them  to  appear  in  town,  and  protect  their  brethren. 
The  holy  facraments,  he  there  faid,  are  apufed  by  pro- 
fane papifts  ;  the  mafs  has  been  faid;  and  in  worshipping 
that  idol,  the  priefts  have  omitted  no  ceremony,  not  even 
the  conjuring  of  their  accurfed  water,  that  had  ever  been 
pradtiftd  in  the  time  of  the  greateft  blindnefs.  T.  hefe  vi- 
olent meafures  for  oppofing  jufticewere  little  fhort  of  re- 
bellion ;  and  Knox  was  fummoned  before  the  council  to 
anfvver  for  his  offence.  The  courage  of  the  man  was  equal 
to  his  infolence.  He  fcrupled  not  to  tell  the  queen,  that 
the  peftilent  papifts,  who  had  inflamed  her  againff.  thefe 
holy  men,  were  the  fons  of  the  devil ;  and  mull  therefore 
obey  die  directions  of  their  father,  who  had  been  a  liar  and 
a  manflayer  from  the  beginning.  The  matter  ended  with 
a  full  acquittal  of  Knox*.  Randolf,  the  Englifh  ambafTa- 
dor  in  Scotland,  had  reafon  to  write  to  Cecil,  fpealcing  of 
the  Scottifli  nation  :  "  I  think  marveloufly  of  the  wifdom 
j$j  of  God,  that  gave  this  unruly,  inconftant,  and  cumber- 
"  fome  people  no  more  power  nor  fubftance  :  For  they 
"  would  other  wife  run  wildf." 

We  have  related  thefe  incidents  at  greater  length  than 
the  neceflity  of  our  fubject  may  feem  to  require:  But  even 
trivial  circumftances,  which  fhow  the  manners  of  the  age, 
are  often  more  inftrudtive,  as  well  as  entertaining,  than 
the  great  tranfaclions  of  wars  and  negociations,  which  are 
nearly  fimilar  in  all  periods  and  in  all  countries  of  the 
world. 

The  reformed  clergy  in  Scotland  had,  at  that  time, 
a  very  natural  reafon  for  their  ill-humour;  namely,  the 
poverty,  or  rather  beggary,  to  which  they  were  reduced. 
.  The  nobility  and  gentry  had  at  firft  laid  their  hands  on 
all  the  property  of  the  regular  clergy,  without  making  any 
provifion  for  the  friars  and  nuns,  whom  they  turned  out  of 
their  pofTeffions.  The  fecular  clergv  of  the  catholic  com- 
munion, though  they  loft  all  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiction,  ftill 
held  fome  of  the  temporalities  of  their  benefices;  and  ei- 
ther became  laymen  themfelves,  and  converted  them  into 
private  property,  or  made  conveyance  of  them  at 
prices  to  the  nobility,  who  thus  enriched  themfelves  by 
the  plunder  of  the  church.  The  new  teachers  had  hither- 
to fubfifted  chiefly  by  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  fa 

*  Knox,  p.  336.   34-Z.  f  Keith,  p.  tax. 
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fal  and  in  a  poor  country,  divided  in  religious  fentiments,  chap. 
this  eftablifhmcnt  was  regarded  as  very  fcanty  and  very  xxx\ 
precarious.     Repeated  applications  were   made  for  a  legal  ^•""Y^-' 

rrient  to  the  preachers  ;  and  though  almoft  every  '56-1- 
thing  in  the  kingdom  was  governed  by  their  zeal  and  ca- 
price, it  was  with  difficulty  that  their  requeft  was  at  laft 
complied  with.  The  fanatical  lpirit  which  they  indulged, 
and  their  induftry  in  decrying  the  principles  and  practices 
of  the  Romifh  communion,  which  placed  fuch  merit  in 
enriching  the  clergy,  proved  now  a  very  fenfible"  obftacle 
to  their  acquifitions.  The  convention,  however,  paffed  a 
vote*,  by  which  they  divided  all  the  ecclefiaftical  benefi- 
ces into  twenty-one  fhares  :  They  affigned  fourteen  to 
the  ancient  pofleflbrs:  Of  the  remaining  feven  they  grant- 
ed three  to  the  crown  ;  and  if  that  were  found  to  anfwer 
the  public  expences,  they  beftowed  the  overplus  on  the 
reformed  minifters.  The  queen  was  empowered  to  levy 
all  the  feven ;  and  it  was  ordained  that  fhe  (hould  after- 
wards pay  to  the  clergy  what  fhould  be  judged  to  fuffice 
for  their  maintenance.  The  neceffities  of  the  crown, 
the  rapacity  of  the  courtiers,  and  the  fmall  affection  which 
Mary  bore  to  the  proteftant  ecclefiaftics,  rendered  their 
revenues  contemptible  as  well  as  uncertain;  and  the 
preachers,  finding  that  they  could  not  rival  the  gentry,  or 
even  the  middle  rank  of  men,  in  opulence  and  plenty, 
were  neceffitated  to  betake  themfelves  to  other  expedients 
for  fupporting  their  authority.  They  affected  a  furious 
zeal  for  religion,  morofe  manners,  a  vulgar  and  familiar, 
yet  myfterious  cant;  and  though  the  liberality  of  fubfe- 
quent  princes  put  them  afterwards  on  a  better  footing 
with  regard  to  revenue,  and  thereby  corrrefted  in  fome 
degree  thofe  bad  habits  ;  it  muff  be  confeffed,  that  while 
many  other  advantages  attend  prefbyterian  government, 
thefe  inconveniences  are  not  eauly  feparated  from  the  ge- 
nius of  that  ecclefiaftical  polity. 

The   queen  of  Scots,  deftitute  of  all    force,  poffeffing 
a  narrow  furrounded   with  a   factious   turbulent 

nobility,  a  bigoted  people,  and  infolent  ecclefiaftics,  foon 
found,  that  her  only  expedient  for  maintaining  tranquillity 
was  to  preferve  a  good  correfpondence  with  Elizabethf, 
who,  by  former  connexions  and  ferviccs,  had  acquired 
ftich  authority  over  all  thefe  ranks  of  men.  Soon  after 
her  arrival  in  Scotland,  fecrerary  Lidington  was  fent  to 
London,  in  order  to  pay  her  compliments  to  the  queen, 
and  exprefs  h.  »f  friendfhip  and  a  good  correfpond- 

Vol.  111.  3  E 
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CHAP,  encc  }  and  he  received  a  commiflion  from  her,  as  well  aS 
xxxviii.  rrcm  tfe  nobility  of  Scotland,  to  demand,  as  a  means  of 
^^V^  cementing  this  friendfhip,  that  Mary  fhould,  by  adl  of 
J561-  .parliament  or  by  proclamation  (for  the  difference  between 
thefe  fecurities  was  not  then  deemed  very  confiderable), 
be  declared  fuccefibr  to  the  crown.  No  requcft  could  be 
more  unreafonable,  or  made  at  a  more  improper  juncture. 
The  queen  replied,  that  Mary  had  6nce  dilcovered  her 
intention  not  to  wait  for  the  fuccefTion,  but  had  openly, 
without  ceremony  or  referve,  afTumed  the  title  of  queen 
of  England,  and  had  pretended  a  fuperior  right  to  the 
throne  and  kingdom  :  That  though  her  ambafladors,  and 
thofe  of  her  hufband,  the  French  king,  had  figned  a  trea- 
ty, in  which  they  renounced  that  claim,  and  prom i fed  fa- 
tisfaclion  for  fo  great  an  indignity,  fhe  was  fo  intoxicated 
with  this  imaginary  right,  that  (he  had  rejected  the  moft 
carneft  folicifations,  and  even,  as  fome  endeavoured  to 
perfuade  her,  had  incurred  fome  danger  in  crofting  the 
leas,  rather  than  ratify  that  equitable  treaty :  That  her 
parti  fans  every  where  had  ftill  the  aflu  ranee  to  infill:  on 
her  title,  and  had  prefumed  to  talk  of  her  own  birth  as 
illegitimate :  That  while  affairs  were  on  this  footing  •, 
while  a  claim  thus  openly  made,  fo  far  from  being  openly 
renounced,  was  only  fufpended  till  a  more  favourable  op- 
portunity, it  would,  in  her,  be  the  mod  egregious  impru- 
dence to  fortify  the  hands  of  a  pretender  to  her  crown,  by 
declaring  her  the  fuccefibr  :  That  no  expedient  could  be 
worfe  imagined  for  cementing  friendfhip  than  fuch  a  de- 
claration ;  and  kings  were  often  found  to  bear  no  good 
will  to  their  fucceflbrs,  even  though  their  own  children  ; 
much  more  when  the  connexion  was  lefs  intimate,  and 
when  fuch  caufe  of  difguft  and  jealoufy  had  already  been 
given,  and  Indeed  was  ftill  continued,  on  the  part  of  Mary  : 
That  though  fhe  was  willing,  from  the  amity  which  fhe 
bore  her  kinfwoman,  to  afcribe  her  former  pretcnfions  to 
the  advice  of  others,  by  whofe  direction  fhe  was  then  go- 
verned ;  her  prefent  refufal  to  relinquifh  them  could  pro- 
ceed only  from  her  own  prepofleffions,  and  was  a  proof 
that  fhe  ftill  harboured  fome  dangerous  defigns  againft 
her  :  That  it  was  the  nature  of  all  men  to  be  difgufted 
with  the  prefent,  to  entertain  flattering  views  of  futurity, 
to  think  their  fervices  ill  rewarded,  to  expect  a  better  re- 
com pence  from  the  fuccefibr  ;  and  fhe  fhould  efteem  her- 
felf  fcarccly  half  a  fovereign  over  the  Englifh,  if  they 
faw  her  declare  her  heir,  and  arm  her  rival  with  authority 
againft  her  own  repofe  and  fafety  :  That  fhe  knew  the  in- 
conftant  nature  of  the  people;  flic  was  acquainted  with 
the   prefent  divifions   in   religion ;  fhe  was  not  ignorant 
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that  the  fame  party  which  expecled  greater  favour   during  chap. 
the  reign  of  Mary,  did  alfo  imagine  that  the  title  of  that  x:':xvm- 
princefs   was    fuperior   to  her  own  :  That  for  her  part,  *>-^"V»J 
whatever   claims   were  advanced,  fhe   was  dattvmmed  to     J56:- 
live   and  die   queen   of  England ;  and   after  her  death,  it 
was   the   bufinefs   of  others   to  examine  who  had  the  heft 
pretenfions,  either   by   the   laws  or  by  the  right  of  blood, 
to  the  fucceflion :   That  fhe  hoped  the  claim  of  the  queen 
of  Scots  would  then  be   found  folid;  and,  confidering  th.* 
injury  which  fhe  herfelf  had  received,  it  was  fufficient  in- 
dulgence, if  fhe  promifed,  in  the  mean  time,  to  do  not';; 
which    might,  in   any  reflect,  weaken   or   invalidate    it: 
And    that   Alary,    if  her   title   were   really    preferable,  a 
point  which,  for  her  own  part,  fhe  had  never  inquired  ir 
pofTefTcd  all  advantages  above   her   rivals ;  who,  deftitute 
both  of  prefent  power,  and  of  all  fupport  by  friends,  would 
only  expofe  themfelves  to  inevitable  ruin,  by  advancing  any 
weak,  or  even  doubtful,  pretenfions*. 

Tkf.se  views  of  the  queen   were  fo  prudent  and  judi- 
cious, that  there  was  no  likelihood   of  her  ever  departing 
from  them  :  But  that  fhe  might  put  the  matter  to  a  full 
proof,  fhe   offered  to    explain  the- words  of  the  v 

burgh,  fo  as  to  leave  no  fufpicion  of  their  excluding 

v's  right  of  fucceffionf  ;  and   in   this   form  fhe  again 
required  her  to  ratify  that  treaty.     Matters  at  lait  came 
this  ifiue,  that  Mary  agreed  to  the  propofal,  and  offered  to 
renounce  all  prefent  pretenfions  to  the  crown   of  England, 
provided  Elizabeth  would  agree   to   declare  her   the    fuc- 
ccflbr+.     But  fuch  was  the  jealous  character  of  this  latter 
princefs,  that   fhe  never  would  confent  to  frrengthen  I 
intereft  and  authority  of  any  claimant,  by  fixing  the  fac- 
ceffion  ;  much    lefs   would  fhe  make  this  conceffton  in  fa- 
vour of  a  rival  queen,  who  pofTeiTed  fuch  pb.ufible  pret 
fions  for  the  prefent,  and   who,  though  fhe  might  verb: 
renounce    them,  could  eafily  refume  her  claim  on  the  firft 
opportunity.     Mary's  propofal,  however,  bore  fo  fpeeious 
an  appearance  of  equity  and  juftice,  that  Elizabeth,  f,  1 
ble  that  reafon  would,  by  fuperficial  thinker'  -.ed 

to  lie   entirely    on   that   fide,  made  no  more  mention  of 
sr ;  and,  though   farther   concefftons  ver 

•   bv   either   princefs,    they   put   on   all   the   . 

:   of  a  cordial  reconciliation  and 


icen  obferved  that,  cv 
Mary  was  fufficienfly  deprefied  by  the  mutinous  f) 

.  c.  14 — 17. 
f   Ibjd.  p.  181. 
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CHAP,  xit  of  her  own  fubjects  ;  and,  inftcad  of  giving  Scotland, 
XXXVIH.  for  the  prefent,  any  inquietude  or  difturbance,  fhe  em- 
'-^r*-'  ployed  herfelf,  more  ufefully  and  laudably,  in  regulating 
iS.61-  the  affairs  of  her  own  kingdom,  and  promoting  the  happi- 
bej-h. z  "  nefs  of  her  people.  She  made  fome  progress  in  paying 
thofe  great  debts  which  lay  upon  the  crown  ;  fhe  regulated 
the  coin,  which  had  been  much  3ebafed  by  her  predecef- 
fors;  (he  furnifhed  her  arfenals  with  great  quantities  of 
arms  from  Germany  and  other  places ;  engaged  her  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  to  imitate  her  example  in  this  particular ; 
introduced  into  the  kingdom  the  art  of  making  gunpowder 
and  brafs  cannon;  fortified  her  frontiers  on  the  fide  of 
Scotland  ;  made  frequent  reviews  of  the.  militia;  encou- 
raged agriculture,  by  allowing  a  free  exportation  of  corn  ; 
promoted  trade  and  navigation ;  and  fo  much  increafed 
the  fhipping  of  her  kingdom,  both  by  building  vcffels  of 
.force  herfelf,  and  fuggefting  like  undertakings  to  the  mer- 
chants, that  fhe  was  jufUy  ftyled  the  reftorer  of  naval  glo- 
ry, and  the  queen  of  the  northern  feas*.  The  natural 
frugality  of  her  temper,  fo  far  from  incapacitating  her 
from  thefe  great  enterprifes,  only  enabled  her  to  exe- 
cute them  with  greater  certainty  and  fuccefs  ;  and  all 
the  world  faw  in  her  conduct  the  happy  effects  of  a  vi- 
gorous perfeverance  in  judicious  and  well-concerted  pro- 
jects. . 

It  is  eafy  to  imagine  that  fo  great  a  princefs,  who  en- 
joyed fuch  lingular  felicity  and  renown,  would  receive  pro- 
pofals  of  marriage  from  every  one  that  had  any  likelihood 
of  fucceeding;  and  though  fhe  had  made  fome  public  de- 
clarations in  favour  of  a  fingle  life,  few  believed  that  fhe 
would  perfevere  for  ever  in  that  refolution.  The  arch- 
duke Charles,  fecond  fon  of  the  emeporf,  as  well  as  Ca- 
fimer,  fon  of  the  elector  Palatine,  made  applications  t* 
her ;  and  as  this  latter  prince  profeffed  the  reformed  reli- 
gion, he  thought  himfelf  on  that  account  better  entitled  to 
fucceed  in  his  addreffes.  Eric  king  of  Sweden,  and  A- 
dolph  duke  of  Holftein,  were  encouraged,  by  the  fame 
views,  to  become  fuitors  :  And  the  earl  of  Arran,  heir  to 
the  crown  of  Scotland,  was,  by  the  flates  of  that  king- 
dom, recommended  to  her  as  a  fuitable  marriage.  Even 
fome  of  her  own  fubjects,  though  they  did  not  openly  de-* 
clare  their  pretentions,  entertained  hopes  of  fuccefs.  The 
earl  of  Arundel,  a  perfbn  declining  in  years,  but  defcend- 
ed  from  an  ancient  and  nohl?  family,  as  well  as  poifcfTed 
of  great  riches,  flattered   himfelf  with   this  profpect ;  as 

*  Camden,  p.  3S8.     Strype,  vol.  I  p.  230.  336,  y^. 
t  Haynes.  vol.  f.  p.  233- 
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did  alfo  fir  William  Pickering,  a  man  much   efteemed  ft 
his  perfonal  merit.     But  the  perfon  moft  likely  to  fucceed,  *  ■ 
was   a   younger  fon  of"  the  late  duke  of  Northumberland,  ^-^y^ 
lord  Robert  Dudley,  who  by  means  of  his  exterior  quali-     f5^1' 
ties,  joined  to  addrefs  and  flattery,  had  become,  in  a  man- 
ner, her  declared  favourite,  and  had  great  influence  in  all 
her  counfels.     The   lefs  worthy  he  appeared  of  this  dif- 
tin£tion,  the  more  was  his  gneat  favour  afcribed 
violent  affection,  which  could  thus  feduce  the  judgment  ;of 
this  penetrating  princefs  ;  and  men   long  expected   that  he 
would   obtain   the   preference  above  fo  many  princes  and 
monarchs.     But  the  queen  gave  all  thefe  fuitors  a  gentle 
refufal,    which   ftill    encouraged   their   purfuit ;    and    fhe 
thought  that  fhe  fhould  the  better  attach  them  to  her  inte- 
refts    if  they  were  ftill  allowed  to  entertain  hopes  of  fuc- 
ceeding  in  their  pretenfions.     It   is  alfo  probable  that  this 
policy  was  not  entirely  free  from  a  mixture  of  female  co- 
quetry ;  and  that,  though  {he  was-  determined  in  her  b 
mind  never  to  fhare  her  power  with  any  man,  fhe  was  not 
difpleafcd  with  the  courtfhip,  folicitation,  and  profemons  of 
love,  which  the  defire  of  acquiring  (o  valuable  a  prize  pro- 
cured her  from  all  quarters. 

What  is  moft  lingular  in    the  conduct   and  character 
of  Elizabeth  is,  that  though  fhe  determined  never  to  h. 
any  heir  of  her  own  body,  fhe  was  not  only  very  averfe  to 
fix  any  fucceffor  to  the  crown  ;  but  feems  alfo  to  have  n •- 
J,  as  far  as  it  lay  in  her  power,  that  no  one  who  had 
pretenfions  to  the  fucceffion  fhould  ever  have  any  heirs  or 
fucceflbrs.     If  the  exclufion   given  by  the  will  of  Henry 
VIII.   to  the  pofterity  of  Margaret  queen  of  Scotland  was 
red  to  he  valid,  the  right  to  the  crown  devolved  on  the 
houfe  of  Suffolk  ;  and  the  lady  Catherine  Grey,  yotm 
niter    to   the   lady  Jane,  was  now  the  heir  of  that  fa  mil  v. 
This  lady  had  been  married  to  lord  Herbert,  fon  of 
carl    of  Pembroke;  but,  having   been  divorced  from  that 
nobleman,  fhe   made   a  private  marriage   with  the  earl  of 
Hertford,  fon  of  the  protector  ;  and  her  hufband,  foon  af- 
ter confummation,  travelled  into  France.     In  a  little  time 
fhe  appeared  to  be  pregnant,  which   {o  enraged  Elizabeth, 
that  flie  threw  her  into  the  Tower,  and  fummdned  II 
ford    to   appear,  in  order  to  anfw>  mifdemeanor. 

He   made   no   fcruple   of    acknowledging    the    marriage, 
which,    though   concluded   without   the    queen's 

entirely  fuitable  to  both  parties;  and   for  this  ofiv 
he  was  alfo  committed  to  &<e  Tower.     E 
ty  flopped    not  here:   She    iffued  a  comrni fnon  to  ere ■ 
into   the    matter;  and 
time   limited,  prove   the   nuptials  1  'he  com- 
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C  HA  P.  merce  between  him  and  his  confort  was  declared  unlawful, 
Xxxvin,  and  their  poftcrity  illegitimate.     They  were  ftill   detained 
{<^ym^  in   cuftody;  but,  by   bribing   their   keepers,  they   found 
*56*-     means  to  have  farther  intercourfe  ;  and  another  child  ap- 
peared to   be   the  fruit  of  their  commerce.     This  was  a 
frefh  fource  of  vexation   to  the   queen-,  who  made  a  fine 
of  fifteen  thoufand  pounds  be  fet  on  Hertford  by  the  ftar- 
chamber,  and   ordered   his-   confinement  to  be  thenceforth 
more  rigid  and  fevere.     He  lay  in  this  condition  for  nine 
years,  till  the  death  of  his  wife,  by  freeing  Elizabeth  from 
'v^.     all  fears,  procured  him  his  liberty*.     This  extreme  fe- 
verity   muft   be   accounted   for,  either  by  the  unrelenting 
jealoufy  of  the  queen,  who   was  afraid  left  a  pretender  to 
the  fucceflion  fliould  acquire  credit  by  having  iffue  ;  or  by 
her  malignity,  which,  with  all  her   great  qualities,  made 
one  ingredient  in  her  character,  and  which  led  her  to  envy, 
in  others,  thofe  natural  pleafures  of  love  and  pofterity,  of 
which  her  own  ambition  and  defire  of  dominion  made  her 
^  renounce  all  profpect  for  herfclf. 

There  happened,  about  this  time,  fome  other  events 
in  the  royal  family,  where  the  queen's  conduct  was  more  • 
laudable,  Arthur  Pole,  and  his  brothers,  nephews  to  the 
late  cardinal,  and  defcended  from  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
together  with  Anthony  Fortefcue,  who  had  married  a  fif- 
ter  of  thefe  gentlemen,  and  fome  other  perfons,  were 
brought  to  their  trial  for  intending  to  withdraw  into 
France,  with  a  view  of  foliciting  luccours  from  the  duke 
of  Guife,  of  returning  thence  into  Wales,  and  of  proclaim- 
ing Mary  queen  of  England,  and  Arthur  Pole  duke  of 
Clarence,  They  confeffed  the  indictment,  but  aflerted, 
that  they  never  meant  to  execute  thefe  projects  during  the 
queen's  life-time  :  They  had  only  deemed  fuch  precautions 
requifite  in  cafe  of  her  demife,  which  fome  pretenders  to 
judicial  aftrology  had  aflured  them  they  might  with  certain- 
ty look  for  before  the  year  expired.  They  were  condemned 
by  the  jury;  but  received  a  pardon  from  the  queen's  cle- 
mency f. 

i 

f  Haynes,  vol.  i.   p.  -,69.  378.  396.     Caniden,  p.  389.     Hey!!.-,  7    1^4 
f  Srrype,  vol  j^.^,333.,    H&jjin    p,    154. 
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State  of  Europe— — Civil  wars   of  France-    ■    Havre  de 


Grace  put   in  poffejfon  of  the  Englijh 
« Havre   lofl- 


-A  parliament 
Affairs   of  Scotland -The  queen 


of  Scots  marries   the    earl  of  Darnley ^-Confederacy 

againjl    the    ProteflantS' Murder    of  Rizzio~ — — A 

parliament Murder  of  Darnley — - — f^ueen    of  Scots 

marries   Bothwel Infurreclions    in   Scotland— Im~ 

prifonment  of  Mary Mary  flies    into   England 

Conferences  at  York  and  Hampton-Court. 


AFTER  jhe  commencement  of  the  religious  Wars  in  C  H  A  P, 
France,  which  rendered  that  flourifhing  kingdom,    XXXIX* 
during  the  courfe  of  near  forty  years,  a   fcene   of  horror  *-**Y"s"'' 
and    devaluation,  the   great   rival   powers  in  Europe  were      *56^ 
Spain  and  England  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  an  animo-  kuropei 
fity,  firft  political,  then  perfonal,  broke  out    between  the 
fovereigns  of  thefe  countri 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  though  he  reached  not  any  c: 
of  policy,  was  endowed  with  great  induftry 
;md   fagacity,  a   remarkable  caution  in  his  enterprif-s,  z\\ 
unufual  forefight  in  all  his  meafures  ;  and  as  he  v. 
cool  and  feemingly  unmoved  by  paiiion,  and  pollened   nei- 
ther talents  nor  inclination  for  war,  both  his  fubjecls  and 
his  neighbours  had  rcafon  to  expect  juftice,  happir. 
tranquillity,  from  his  adminiftration.     But  prejudices  had 
on  him    as  pernicious   effects  as   ever  pafiion  had  on  an 
other  monarch  ;  and  the  fpirit  of  bigotry  and  tyranny  by 
which  he  was  actuated,  with  the  fraudulent  maxims  which 
governed  his  counfels,  excited  the  moft  violent  agitation 
among  his   own    people,    engaged    him    in   acts   of    the 
moft  enormous  cruelty,  and  threw  all  Euro;  m- 

buftion. 
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CHAP.  After  Philip  had  concluded  peace  at  Cateau-Cambre- 
XXXix.  fis,  and  had  remained  fome  time  in  the  Netherlands,  in 
^>~Y*+j  order  to  fettle  the  affairs  of  that  country,  he  embarked  for 
>56*-  Spain  ;  and  as  the  gravity  of  that  nation,  with  their  ref- 
pecT:ful  obedience  to  their  prince,  had  appeared  more  a- 
greeable  to  his  humour  than  the  homely  familiar  manners 
and  the  pertinacious  liberty  of  the  Flemings,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  he  would,  for  the  future,  refide  altogether  at 
Madrid,  and  would  govern  all  his  extenfive  dominions  by 
Spanifh  minifters  and  Spanifh  counfels.  Having  met  with 
a  violent  tempeft  on  his  voyage,  he  no  fooner  arrived  in 
harbour  than  he  fell  on  his  knees  ;  and,  after  giving  thanks 
for  his  deliverance,  he  vowed  that  hi«  life,  which  was  thus 
providentially  faved,  fhould  thenceforth  be  entirely  devoted 
to  the  extirpation  of  herefy*.  His  fubfequent  conduct 
correfponded  to  thefe  profeffions.  Finding  that  the  new 
doctrines  had  penetrated  info  Spain,  he  let  loofe  the  rage 
of  perfecution~  againft  all  who  profefTed  them,  or  were 
fufpected  of  adhering  to  them ;  and  by  his  violence  he 
gave  new  edge,  even  to  the  ufual  cruelty  of  priefts  and 
inquifitors.  He  threw  into  prifon  Conftantine  Ponce, 
who  had  been  confefTor  to  his  father,  the  emperor  Charles  -y 
who  had  attended  him  during  his  retreat;  and  in  whofo 
arms  that  great  monarch  had  terminated  his  life  :  And  af- 
ter this  ecclefiaftic  died  in  confinement,  he  ftill  ordered 
him  to  be  tried  and  condemned  for  herefy,  and  his  ftatue 
to  be  committed  to  the  flames.  He  even  deliberated  whe- 
ther he  fhould  not  exercife  like  feverity  againft  the  memo- 
ry of  his  father,  who  was  fufpe&ed,  during  his  later 
years,  to  have  indulged  a  propenfity  towards  the  Luther- 
an principles:  In  his  unrelenting  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  he 
fpared  neither  age,  fex,  nor  condition  :  He  was  prefent, 
with  an  inflexible  countenance,  at  the  moft  barbarous  ex- 
ecutions :  He  iffued  rigorous  orders  for  the  profecution 
of  heretics  in  Spain,  Italy,  the  Indies,  aad  the  Low  Coun- 
tries :  And,  having  founded  his  determined  tyranny  on 
maxims  of  civil  policy,  as  well  as  on  principles  of  religion, 
he  made  it  apparent  to  all  his  fubjeils,  that  there  was  no 
method,  except  the  moft  entire  compliance,  or  moft  ob- 
ftinate  rcfiftance,  to  efcape  or  elude  the  feverity  of  his 
vengeance. 

During  that  extreme  animofity  which  prevailed  be- 
tween the  adherents  of  the  oppofite  religions,  the  civil  ma- 
giftrate,  who  found  it  difficult,  "if  not  impoflible,  for  the 
fame  laws  to  govern  fuch  enraged  adverfaries,  was  natural- 
ly led,  by   fpecious  rules  of  prudence,  in   embracing    one 

*  Thuanus,  lib.   xxiii.  cap.   14. 
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■eded  to  an  op  wer,  ^-^y—J 

of  his  perfon.  If  : 

lie  fury  i.  us  prejudices,  he  yet  met 

culties  in  redu<  principle  to  practice  ;  and 

em  the  malady  too    violent  to   aw:  edy 

tain,  muft  necefiarily  be  flow  in  its  operation. 

But  Philip,  t]  profound  hypocrite,  and  extremely 

i,  feems  alio  to   have   been  himfelf 

n   imperious  bigotry;  and    as   he   employed 

m  in  all  his  conduct,  he   could  eaiily  palliate 

21  of  his  natural  temper   under  the  colour  of 

m,  and  find,  in  this  fyftetn,  no  lefs   advantage  to  his 

lis  domeftic  politics.     By  placing  himfelf  at 

>f  the  catholic  party,  he  converted  the  zealots  of 

tt  faith  into  partifans   of  Spanim   greatnefs;  and 

the  powerful  allurement  of  religion,  he  fedu- 

the  fubjecls  from  [  iance  which 

d  to  their  native  fovereign. 

>f  events,  guiding  and    concurring  with 
I  Elizabeth  in  a   fituation  diametrical Iv 
had  raifed  her  to  be  the  glory,  the  bulwark, 
:tofthe   numerous,  though  frill  perfecuted^ 
'.out  Europe.     More   moderate   in    her 
Philip,  fhe    found,    with   pleafurc,   that  the 
quired  not  fuch  extreme  feverity  in 
nment  as  was   exercifed   by  that   mo- 
i  ;  and,  having  no  object   but   f-Jf-prefervation,  fhe 
reds  in  ail  foreign   negociations  with  thofe 
were  every  where   ftruggling   under  oppreflion,  and 
.s  againff.  ruin  and  extermination.     The 
ious  fovereign  was  thus  happily  thrown  into  the 
afe  ;  and  fortune,  in  this  inftance,  con- 
nature. 
During  the  life-time  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  and  of 
his  fiicceflbr,  the  force  of  thefe  principles  was    fon 
I,  though  not  altogether  overcome,  by  me; 

reft  ;  and  the  dread  of  uniting  England  with 
rchy,  engaged  Philip  to  maintain  a  good 

r  which  f! 
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French  forces  into  Scotland  ;  he  endeavoured  to  intercept 
the  carl  of  Arran,  who  was  haftening  to  join  the  malcon- 
tents in  that  country;  and  the  queen's  wifefl  minifrers  ftill 
regarded  his  friendfhip  as  hollow  and  precarious*.  But  no 
fooner  did  the  death  of  Francis  II.  put  an  end  to  Philip's 
apprehenfions  with  regard  to  Mary's' fuccefliwi,  than  his 
animofity  againft  Elizabeth  began  more  openly  to  appear; 
and  the  interefts  of  Spain  and  thofe  of  England  were 
found  opposite  in  every  negociation  and  tranfa<3ion. 

The  two  great  monarchies  of  the  continent,  France  and 
Spain,  being  poflefTed  of  nearly  equal  force,  were  naturally 
antagonists;  and  England,  from  its  power  and  fituation, 
was  entitled  to  fupport  its  own  dignity,  as  well  as  tran- 
quillity, by  holding  the  balance  between  them.  What- 
ever incident,  therefore,  tended  too  much  to  deprefs  one 
of  thefe  rival  powers,  as  it  left  the  other  without  control, 
might  be  deemed  contrary  to  the  interefts  of  England : 
Yet  fo  much  were  thefe  great  maxims  of  policy  over-ruled, 
during  that  age,  by  the  difputes  of  theology,  that  Philip 
found  an  advantage  in  fupporting  the  eftablimed  govern- 
ment and  religion  of  France  j  and  Elizabeth  in  protecting 
faction  and  innovation. 

The  queen-regent  of  France,  when  reinftated  in  au- 
thority by  the  death  of  her  fon,  Francis,  had  formed  a 
plan  of  adminiftration  more  fubtle  than  judicious ;  and, 
balancing  the  catholics  with  the  hugonots,  the  duke  of 
Guife  with  the  prince  of  Conde,  me  endeavoured  to  ren- 
der herfelf  neceflary  to  both,  and  to  eftablifh  her  own  do- 
minion on  their  conftrained  obediencef .  But  the  equal 
counterpoife  of  power,  which,  among  foreign  nations,  is 
the  fource  of  tranquillity,  proves  always  the  ground  of 
quarrel  between  domeftic  factions ;  and  if  the  animofity  of 
religion  concur  with  the  frequent  occafions  which  prefent 
themfelves  of  mutual  injury,  it  is  impofiible,  during  any 
time,  to  preferve  a  firm  concord  in  fo  delicate  a  fituation. 
The  conftable,  Montmorency,  moved  by  a  zeal  for  the 
ancient  faith,  joined  himfelf  to  the  duke  of  Guife :  The 
king  of  Navarre,  from  his  inconftant  temper,  and  his 
jealoufy  of  the  fuperior  genius  of  his  brother,  embraced 
the  fame  party :  And  Catherine,  finding  herfelf  deprefTed 
by  this  combination,  had  recourfe  to  Conde  and  the  hugo- 
nots, who  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  fortifying 
themfelves  by  her  countenance  and  protection;};.  An  edict  had 
been  publifhed,  granting  a  toleration  to  the  protectants; 
but  the  interefted  violence  of  the  duke  of  Guife,  covered 

•  Hayne*,  vol.  i.  p.  2S0,  z8l.  2S3,  zS4.  f  Davila,  lib.  ii. 
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with  the  pretence  of  religious  zeal,  broke  through  this  chap. 
agreement ;  and  the  two  parties,  after  the  fallacious  tran-  XXXIX. 
quillity  of  a  moment,  renewed  their  mutual  infults  and  ^ "V**^ 
injuries.  Conde,  Coligny,  and  Andelot,  aflembled  their  *562- 
friends,  and  flew  to  arms:  Guife  and  Montmorency  got 
pofleflion  of  the  king's  perfon,  and  confhained  the  queen- 
regent  to  embrace  their  party:  Fourteen  armies  were  le- 
vied and  put  in  motion  in  different  parts  of  France*  : 
Each  province,  each  city,  each  family,  was  agitated  with 
interline  rage  and  animofity.  The  father  was .  divided 
againft  the  fon ;  brother  againft  brother  ;  and  women 
themfclves,  facriflcing  their  humanity  as  well  as  their  ti- 
midity to  the  religious  fury,  diftinLruiihed  themfelves  by 
acts  of  ferocity  and  valourf .  Wherever  the  hugonots 
prevailed,  the  images  were  broken,  the  altars  pillaged,  the 
churches  demolifhed,  the  monasteries  confumed  with  fire  : 
Where  fuccefs  attended  the  catholics,  they  burned  the 
bibles,  re-baptifed  the  infants,  conftrained  married  perfons 
to  pais  anew  through  the  nuptial  ceremony:  And  plunder, 
defolation,  and  bloodfhed,  attended  equally  the  triumph  of 
both  parties.  The  parliament  of  Paris  itfelf,  the  feat  of 
Jaw  and  juftice,  inftead  of  employing  its  authority  to  com- 
pofe  thefe  fatal  quarrels,  published  an  edict,  by  which  it 
put  the  fword  into  the  hands  of  the  enraged  multitude,  and 
empowered  the  catholics  every  where  to  maflacre  the  hu- 
gonots;!; :  And  it  was  during  this  period,  when  men  began 
to  be  fomewhat  enlightened,  and  in  this  nation,  renowned 
far  polifhed  manners,  that  the  theological  rage,  which  had 
long  been  boiling  in  men's  veins,  feems  to  have  attained 
its  lad  ftage  of  virulence  and  ferocity. 

Philip,  jealous  of  the  progrefs  which  the  hugonots 
made  in  France,  and  dreading  that  the  contagion  would 
fpread  into  the  Low  Country  provinces,  had  formed  a  fe- 
cret  alliance  with  the  princes  of  Guife,  and  had  entered 
into  a  mutual  concert  for  the  protection  of  the  ancient 
faith,  and  the  fupprefnon  of  herefy.  He  now  fent  6000 
men,  with  fome  fupply  of  money,  to  reinforce  the  catho- 
lic party  -,  arftf  the  prince  of  Conde,  finding  himfelf  un- 
equal to  fo  great  a  combination,  countenanced  by  the  royal 
authority,  was  obliged  to  difpatch  the  Vidame  of  Chartres 
and  Briguemaut  to  London,  in  order  to  crave  the  afliftance 
and  protection  of  Elizabeth.  Moft  of  the  province  of 
Normandy  was  pofTefled  by  the  hugonots  :  And  Conde  of-  Havre  de 
i  to  put  Havre  de  Grace  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng-  Grace  put 
lifh;  on  condition  that,  together  with  3000  men  For  the  |°  ^ff^?°" 
garrifon  of  that  place,  the  queen  fhould  likevvife  fend  oyer  n/h. e    nS" 

*  Father  Paul,  lib.  vii.  f  Ibid.  J  Ibid.     Kaynes,  p.  391. 
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chap.  3000  to  defend  Dieppe  and  Rouen,  and  fhould  furnifh  the 

XXXix     prince  with  a  fupply  of  ico,oco  crowns*. 

^"Y"*-'  Elizabeth,  befides  the  general  and  eflential  intereft 
15°2*  of  fupporting  the  proteftants,  and  oppofing  the  rapid  pro- 
grefs  of  her  enemy  the  duke  of  Guife,  had  other  motives 
which  engaged  her  to  accept  of  this  propofal.  When  fhe 
concluded  the  peace  at  Cateau-Cambrefis,  fhe  had  good 
reafon  to  forefee  that  France  never  would  voluntarily  fulfil 
the  article  which  regarded  the  reftitution  of  Calais  ;  and 
many  fubfequent  incidents  had  tended  to  confirm  this  fuf- 
picion.  Conltderable  fums  of  money  had  been  expended 
on  the  fortifications ;  long  leafes  had  been  granted  of  the 
lands  ;  and  many  inhabitants  had  been  encouraged  to  build 
and  fettle  there,  by  afTurances  that  Calais  fhould  never  be 
reftored  to  the  Englifh  f.  The  queen  therefore  wifely 
concluded,  that,  could  (lie  get  poffeflion  of  Havre,  a  place 
which  commanded  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  and  was  of 
greater  importance  than  Calais,  fhe  fhould  eafily  conftrain 
the  French  to  execute  the  treaty,  and  fhould  have  the  glory 
of  reftoring  to  the  crown  that  ancient  poffeflion,  fo  much 
the  favourite  of  the  nation. 

No  meafure  could  be  more  generally  odious  in  France, 
than  the  conclufion  of  this  treaty  with  Elizabeth.  Men 
were  naturally  led  to  compare  the  conduct  of  Guife,  who 
had  finally  expelled  the  Englifh,  and  had  debarred  thefe 
dangerous  and  deftru&ive  enemies  from  ail  accefs  into 
France,  with  the  treafonable  politics  of  Conde,  who  had 
again  granted  them  an  entrance  into  the  heart  of  the  king- 
dom. The  prince  had  the  more  reafon  to  repent  of  this 
meafure,  as  he  reaped  not  from  it  all  the  advantage  which 
he  expected.  Three  thoufand  Englifh  immediately  took 
poffeflion  of  Havre  and  Dieppe,  under  the  command  of  fir 
Edward  Poinings  j  but  the  latter  place  was  found  fo  little 
capable  of  defence,  that  it  was  immediately  abandoned];. 
The  ficge  of  Rouen  was  already  formed  by  the  catholics, 
under  the  command  of  the  king  of  Navarre  and  Montmo- 
rency ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Poinings  could 
throw  a  fmall  reinforcement  into  the  place.  Though  thefe 
Englifh  troops  behaved  with  gallantry}),  and  though 
the  king  of  Navarre  was  mortally  wounded  during  the 
fiege,  the  catholics  frill  continued  the  attack  of  the  pir.ee, 
and  carrying  it  at  laft  by  aflault,  put  the  whole  garri- 
fon  to  the  fword.  The  earl  of  Warwic,  eldeff.  fon 
of    the    late    duke    of    Northumberland,     arrived     foon 

*  Forbes,  vol.  ii.  p.  48.  -j-  Ibid.  p.  54-  257. 
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after   at   Havre  with  another  body  of  3000  Englifh,  and  chap. 
took  on  him  the  command  of  the  place.  '<*X. 

It  was  expefted  that  the  French  catholics,  flufhed  ^y^J 
with  their  fuccefs  at  Rouen,  would  immediately  have  J56a- 
formed  the  fiege  of  Havre,  which  was  not  as  yet  in  any 
condition  of  defence ;  but  the  interline  diforders  of  the 
kingdom  foon  diverted  their  attention  to  another  enterprife. 
Andclot,  feconded  by  the  negotiations  of  Elizabeth,  had 
levied  a  confidcrable  body  of  protectants  in  Germany ; 
and  having  arrived  at  Orleans,  the  feat  of  the  hugono'ts? 
power,  he  enabled  the  prince  of  Conde  and  the  admiral  to 
take  the  field,  and  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  their  enerr. 
After  threatening  Paris  during  feme  time,  they  took  their 
march  towards  Normandy,  with  a  view  of  engaging  the 
Englifh  to  act  in  conjunction  with  them,  and  of  fortifying 
themfelves  by  the  farther  aififVance  which  th*y  expected 
from  the  zeal  and  vigour  of  Elizabeth*.  The  catholics, 
commanded  by  the  conftable,  and  under  him  by  the  duke 
of  Guife,  followed  on  their  rear ;  and,  overtaking  them  at 
Dreux,  obliged  them  to  give  battle.  The  held  was 
fought  with  great  obftinacy  on  both  fides :  And  the  action 
was  diftinguiihed  by  this  fingular  event,  that  Conde  and 
Montmorency,  the  commanders  of  the  oppofite  armies, 
Fell  both  of  them  prifoners  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 
The  appearances  of  viitory  remained  with  Guife ;  but 
the  admiral,  whofe  fate  it  ever  was  to  be  defeated,  and 
ftill  to  rife  more  terrible  after  his  misfortunes,  collected 
the  remains  of  the  army;  and  infpiring  his  own  uncon- 
querable courage  and  conftancy  into  every  breaft,  kept 
them  in  a  body,  and  fubdued  f6me  confiderable  rlaces  in 
Normandy.  Elizabeth,  the  better  to  fupport  his  caufe, 
fent  hihfi  a  new  fupply  of  100,000  crowns ;  and  offered,  if 
he  could  lind  merchants  to  lend  him  the  money,  to  gi 
her  bond  for  another  fum  of  equal  amour. 

The  expences  incurred  by  affifting  the  French  hup 
had  emptied  the  queen's  exchequer ;  and,  in  order  too' 
tain  fupply,  fhe  found  herfelf  under  a  neceffitvof  fummon-  A  P-1*- 
ing  a   pa  :   An  expedient  to  which  fhe  nc . 

lingly  had  rec  A  little  before  the  meeting  of  this 

nbly  fhe   had  fallen  into  a  dangerous  illnefs,  the  fmall- 
pox;  and  as  during  fome  ti  i  red  of, 

the  people  be;  ir  perilous  fit 

tion,  der:  which,  in  cafe   of 

demife,  a  >fthe  crown.     The  pn 

fans  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  thofe  of  the  houfe  of  Suf- 

*  Forber,  p.   320.     D„  -J-  Foibe:,  vol.  ii 
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^xxxfxP  *°*k  a^rea(^y  divided  the  nation  into  factions ;  and  every 
^_^^  one  forefaw,  that,  though  it  might  be  poflible  at  prcfent  to 
^£^  determine  the  controverfy  by  law,  yet,  if  the  throne  were 
5  3'  vacant,  nothing  but  the  fword  would  be  able  to  fix  a  fuc- 
ceflbr.  The  commons,  therefore,  on  the  opening  of  the 
fefllon,  voted  an  addrefs  to  the  queen ;  in  which,  after  enu- 
merating the  dangers  attending  a  broken  and  doubtful  fuc- 
ceflion,  and  mentioning  the  evils  which  their  fathers  had 
experienced  from  the  contending  titles  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, they  entreated  the  queen  to  put  an  end  to  their  ap- 
prchenfions,  by  choofing  fome  hufband,  whom,  they  pro- 
mifed,  whoever  he  were,  gratefully  to  receive,  and  faith- 
fully to  ferve,  honour,  and  obey :  Or,  if  me  had  enter- 
tained any  reluctance  to  the  married  ftate,  they  defired  that 
the  lawful  fuccefTor  might  be  named,  at  leaft  appointed,  by 
act  of  parliament.  They  remarked  that,  during  all  the 
reigns  which  had  pafied  fince  the  conqueft,  the  nation  had 
never  before  been  fo  unhappy  as  not  to  know  the  perfon 
v/ho,  in  cafe  of  the  fovereign's  death,  was  legally  entitled 
to  fill  the  vacant  throne.  And  they  obferved,  that  the  fix- 
ed order  which  took  place  in  inheriting  the  French  monar- 
chy, was  one  chief  fource  of  the  ufual  tranquillity,  as  well 
as  of  the  happinefs  of  that  kingdom*. 

This  fubjeet,  though  extremely  interefting  to  the  na- 
tion, was  very  little  agreeable  to  the  queen;  and  me  was 
fenfible  that  great  difficulties  would  attend  every  decifion. 
A  declaration  in  favonr  of  the  queen  of  Scots  would  form 
fettlement  perfectly  legal ;  becaufc  that  princefs  was  com- 
monly allowed  to  pofTefs  the  right  of  blood  ;  and  the  ex- 
clufion  given  by  Henry's  will,  deriving  its  weight  chiefly 
from  an  act  of  parliament,  would  lofe  all  authority,  when- 
ever the  queen  and  parliament  had  made  a  new  fettlement, 
and  reftored  the  Scottifh  line  to  its  place  in  the  fuccemon. 
But  me  dreaded  giving  encouragement  to  the  catholics,  her 
fecret  enemies,  by  this  declaration.  She  was  fenfible  that 
every  heir  was,  in  fome  degree,  a  rival ;  much  more  one 
who. enjoyed  a  claim  for  the  prefent  pofleflion  of  the  crown, 
and  who  had  already  advanced,  in  a  very  open  manner, 
thefe  dangerous  pretenfions.  The  great  power  of  Mary, 
both  from  the  favour  of  the  catholic  princes,  and  her  con- 
nections with  the  houfe  of  Guife,  not  to  mention  the  force 
and  fituation  of  Scotland,  was  well  known  to  her ;  and  (he 
few  no  fecurity  that  this  princefs,  if  fortified  by  a  fure  pro- 
fpect  of  fucceffion,  would  not  revive  claims  which  fhe  could 
never  yet  be  prevailed  on  formally  to  relinquish.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  title  of  the  houfe  of  Suffolk  was  fupported 

*  Sir  Simon  D'Ewes's  Journ,  p.  81. 
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by  the  more  zealous  proteftants  only;  and  it  was  very  c  ? 
doubtful,  whether  even  a  parliamentary  declaration  in  its  Xa-X1X. 
favour  would  beftow  on  it  fuch  validity  as  to  give  fatis-  ^■""O^ 
faction  to  the  people.  The  republican  part  of  the  confti-  'i0*- 
tution  had  not  yet  acquired  fuch  an  afcendant  as  to  controi, 
in  any  degree,  the  ideas  of  hereditary  right;  and  as  the  le- 
ty  of  Henry's  will  was  ftill  difputed,  though  founded  on 
the  utmoft  authority  which  a  parliament  could  confer;  who 
could  be  allured  that  a  more  recent  a£t  would  be  acknow- 
ledged to  have  greater  validity  ?  In  the  frequent  revolu- 
tions which  had  of  late  taken  place,  the  right  of  blood  had 
ftill  prevailed  over  religious  prejudices;  and  the  nation  had 
ever  fhewn  itfelf  difpofed  rather  to  change  its  faith  than 
the  order  of  fucceffion.  Even  many  proteftants  declared 
themfelves  in  favour  of  Mary's  claim  of  inheritance*;  and 
nothing  would  occafion  more  general  difguft,  than  to  fee 
the  queen,  openly  and  without  referve,  take  part  againft 
it.  The  Scottifh  princefs  alfo,  finding  herfelf  injured  in  (o 
fenfible  a  point,  would  thenceforth  acl:  as  a  declared  ene- 
my ;  and,  uniting  together  her  foreign  and  domeftic  friends, 
the  partifans  of  her  prefent  title  and  of  her  eventual  fuccef- 
fion,  would  foon  bring  matters  to  extremities  againft  the 
prefent  eftablifhment.  The  queen,  weighing  all  thefe  in- 
conveniencies,  which  were  great  and  urgent,  was  deter- 
mined to  keep  both  parties  in  awe,  by  maintaining  ftill  an 
ambiguous  conduct;  and  fhe  rather  chofe  that  the  people 
fhould  run  the  hazard  of  contingent  events,  than  that  fhe 
herfelf  fhould  vifibly  endanger  her  throne,  by  employing 
expedients,  which,  at  beft,  would  not  beftow  entire  fecu- 
rity  on  the  nation.  She  gave,  therefore,  an  evafive  an- 
fwer  to  the  applications  of  the  commons  ;  and  when  the 
houfe,  at  the  end  of  the  feilion,  defired,  by  the  mouth  of 
their  fpeaker,  farther  fatisfacfion  on  that  head,  fhe  could  $ 

not  be  prevailed  on  to  make  her  reply  more  explicit.     She 

told  them,  contrary  to  her  declarations  in  the  begin- 
ning, of  her  reign,  that  fhe  had  fixed  no  abfolute  refolution 
againft  marriage;  and  file  added,  that  the  difficulties  at- 
tending the  queftion  of  the  fucceffion  were  fo  great,  that 
fhe  would  be  contented,  for  the  fake  of  her  people,  to  re- 
main fome  time  longer,  in  this  vale  of  mifery  ;  and  never 
fhould  depart  life  with  fatisfaction,  till  (he  had  laid  fome 
folid  foundation  for  their  future  fecurityf. 

The  moj  law  paffed  this  feffion,  was  that 

which  bore  the  title  of  /IJfurance  of  the  qt  .//power 

all  jlates  and  71  her  damini^n\s.     By  this 

ith,  p.  322.  f   Sir  Simon  D'Ew^.'s  Journal,  p. 
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cha  p.  a<£k|^he  averting  twice,  by  writing,  word,  or  deed,  the 
XXXiX.,..  .p^P^'s  autboi  icy^  was  fuhjectcd  to  the  penalties  of  treafom 
^~Y*~>  AH  perfons  in  hi  were  bound  to  take  the  oath  of 

*^-3-  fupreitiacy  ;  as  alfu-all  who  were  advanced  to  any  degree, 
either  in  th?  universities  or  in  common  law;  all  fchool- 
mailers,  officers  in  court,  or  members  of  parliament  : 
AiW  the  penalty  of  their  fecond  refufal  was  treafoo.  The 
firft  offence,  in  both  cafes,  was  puniihed  by  banifhment 
K.nd  forfeiture.  This  rigorous  ftatute  was  not  extended 
t  >  .  :  ,  of  the  degree  of  baron  ;  becaufe  it  was  not  fuppofed 
that  the  que.  n  could  entertain  any  doubt  with  regard  to 
fidelity  of  perfons  poffeiTed  of  fuch  high  dignity.  Lord 
■  Mantacute  made  opposition  to  the  bill;  and  aherted  in 
favour  of  the  Catholics, that  they  difputed  not,  they  preach- 
ed not,  they  difobeyed  not  the  qiveen,  they  caufed  no  trou- 
ble, no  tumults  among  the  people*.  It  is  however  pro- 
bable that  fomc-  fufpicions  of  their  fecret  confpiracies  had 
made  the  queen  and  parliament  increafe  their  rigour  againft 
them  ;  though  it  is  alfo  more  than  probable  tkit  they  were 
miftaken  in  the  remedy. 

There  was  likewife  another  point,  in  which  the  par- 
liament, this  feflion,  (hewed  more  the  goodnefs  of  their 
ention,  than  the  foundntfs  of  their  judgment.     They 
pnfled  a  law  againft  fond  and  fantaflical  prophecies,  which 
had  been  obferyed  to  feduce  the  people  into  rebellion  and 
diforderf-  :  But  at  the  fame  time  they  enacted  a  ftatute, 
which  was  moll  likely  to  increafe  thefc  and  fuch  like  fu- 
perltitions  :  It  was  levelled  againft  conjurations,  enchant- 
,  ments,  and  witchcraft^.      Witchcraft  and  herefy  are  two 
crimes,  which  commonly  increafe  by  punifbirwnt,  and  nc- 
fually  fupprelled  as  by  being  totally  neg- 
lected.   After  th(j  parliament  had  granted  the  queen  a  fup- 
•  v  of  one  fubjidy  and  two  fifteenths,  the  feflion  was  finish- 

ed by  a  prorogation.  The  convocation  likewife  voted  the 
■queen. a  fubi'idy  of  fix  (hillings  in  the  pound,  payable  in 
three  years. 

While  the  Englifh  parties  exerted  thefe  calm  efforts 
;.;nit  each  other,  in  parliamentary  votes  and  debates,  die 
French  faction?,  enflamed  to  the  higheft  degree  of  animo- 
fity,  continued  that  cruel  war,  which  their  intemperate 
zeal,  actuated  by  the  ambition  of  their  leaders,  had  kin- 
.  cied  in  the  kingdom.  The  admiral  was  fuccefsful  i 
ducing  the  towns  of  Normandy  which  held  for  the  kiflg  ; 
but  he  frequently  the  numerous  gffrifon 

Havre  n  totally  inactive,  and  wa 

in  any  military  operation  againlt"  the  common  enemy.  1  he 

*  Strype^vol.  i.  p.  a6o._  |  5.  Eli*,  c.  15.  |   |^jc*l6. 
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queen,  in  taking  poffefiion  of  that  place,  had  publifhcd  a  c  H 
mai  :  hich  fhe  pretended,  that  her  concern  for  XXX!    . 

the  interefts  of  the   French  king  had  engaged. her  in  that  ^-*"Y**^ 
meafure,  and  that  her  fole  intention  was  to  oppofe  her  ene-      lS*3" 
mies  of  the  houie  of  Guife,  who  held  their  prince  in  enp- 

.',  and  employed  his  power  to  the  deftruclron  of  his 
belt  and  moft  faithful  fubje£ts.  It  was  chiefly  herjiefire 
to  prefervc  appearances,  joined  to  the  great  frugality  of 
her  temper,  which  made  her,  at  this  critical  juncture,  k 

foldiers  ingarrifon,  and  reftrain  them  from  committing 
farther  hoftilities  upon  the  enemyf.  The  duke  of  Gu 
meanwhile,  was  aiming  a  mortal  blow  at  the  power  of  the 
hugonots ;  and  had  commenced  the  fiege  of  Orleans,  of 
which  Andelot  was  governor,  and  where  the  governor  was 
detained  prifoner.  He  had  the  profpect  of  fpeedy  fuccefs 
in  this  undertaking ;  when  he  was  afTaffinated  by  Poltrot, 
a  young  gentleman,  whofe  zeal,  inftigated  (as  he  pretend- 
ed, though  without  any  certain  foundation)  by  the  admiral, 
and  Beza  a  famous  preacher,  led  him  to  attempt  that  cri- 
minal enterprife.  The  death  of  this  gallant  prince  was  a 
fenfible  lofs  to  the  catholic  party;  and  though  the  cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  his  brother,  ftill  fupported  the  interefts  of  the 
family,  the  danger  of  the  progrefs  appeared  not  fo  immi- 
nent either  to  Elizabeth  or  to  the  French  proreftants^Th? 
re,  between  thefe  allies,  which  had  been  ce- 
mented by  their  common  fears,  began  thenceforth  to  be 
lefs  intimate  ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  hugonots  were  per- 
fuaded  to  hearken  to  terms  of  a  feparate  accommodation. 
Conde  and  Montmorency  held  conferences  for  fettling  the 
peace;  and  as  they  were  both  of  them  impatient  to  relieve 
themfelves  from  captivity,  they  foon  came  to  an  agree- 
ment with  regard  to  the  conditions.  The  character  of  the 
queen-recent,  whofe  ends  were  alwavs  violent,  but  who  ' 

endeavoured,  by  fubtilty  and  policy,  rather  than  force,  to 
attain  them,  led  her  to  embrace  any  plaufible  terms  ;  and, 
in  fpite  of  the  proteftations  of  the  admiral,  whofe  fagacity 
could  eafily  difcover  the  treachery  of  the  court,  the  ai  tides 
of  agreement  were  finally  fettled  between  the  parties.  A 
toleration,  under  fome  reftrictions,  was  anew  granted  to 
the  proteftants  ;  a  general  amnefty  was  publifhed  ;  Conde 
was  reinftated  in  his  offices  and  governments  ;  and  after 
mor.  "or  the  payment  of  arrears  due  to  the 

German  troops,  they  were  difmilTed  the  kingdom. 

By  the  agreement  between  Elizabeth  and  the  prince  of 
Conde  it  had    been  ft  that  neither  party  fhould 

■  ol.  III.  3  G 
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C  H  A  P.  conclude  peace  without  the  confent  of  the  other ;  but  this 
XXXIX.    article  was  at  prefent  but  little  regarded  by  the  leaders  of 
',<"Y""W'  the  French  protectants.     They  only  comprehended  her  lb 
J5?Z>      far  in  the  treaty,  as  to  obtain  a  promife,  that,  on  her  rc- 
linquiihing  Havre,  her  charges,  and  the  money  which  fhe 
riad  advanced  them,  fhould  be  repaid  her  by  the  king  of 
France,  and  that  Calais,  on  the   expiration  of  the   tJrm, 
fhould  be  reftored  to  her.     But  fhe   difdained   to  accept 
of  thefe  conditions ;  and   thinking   the   pofleflion  of  Ha- 
vre  a    much    better   pledge    for    effecting   her   purpofe, 
file   fent   Warwick   orders  to  prepare  himfelf  againft  an 
attack   from    the   now  united  power  of  the   French  mo- 


The  earl  of  Warwic,  who  commanded  a  garrifon  of 
6000  men,  befides  700  pioneers,  had  no  fooner  got  pof- 
feffion  of  Havre,  than  he  employed  every  means  for  put- 
ting it  in  a  pofture  of  defence*  ;  and  after  expelling  the 
French  from  the  town,  he  encouraged  his  foldiers  to  make 
the  m oft  defperate  defence  againft  the  enemy.  The  con- 
ftable  commanded  the  French  army ;  the  queen-regent 
herfelf,  and  the  king,  were  prefent  in  the  camp  ;  even  the 
prince  of  Conde  joined  the  king's  forces,  and  gave  coun- 
tenance to  this  enterprife;  the  admiral  and  Andelot  alone, 
anxious  ftill  to  preferve  the  friendfhip  of  Elizabeth,  kept 
at  a  diftance,  and  prudently  refufed  to  join  their  ancient 
enemies  in  an  attack  upon  their  allies. 

From  the  force,  and  difpofitions,  and  fituations  of 
both  fides,  it  was  expected  that  the  fiege  would  be  attend- 
ed with  fome  memorable  event ;  yet  did  France  make  a 
much  eafier  acquifition  of  this  important  place,  than  was 
:.t  firft  apprehended.  The  plague  creeped  in  among  the 
Englifh  foldiers  ;  apd  being  increafed  by  their  fatigue  and 
bad  diet  (for  they  were  but  ill  fupplied  with  proviiionsf), 
it  made  fuch  ravages,  that  fometimes  a  hundred  men  a-day 
died  of  it,  and  there  remained  not  at  laft  fifteen  hundred 
in  a  condition  to  do  dutyj.  The  French,  meeting  with 
fuch  feeble  refiftance,  carried  on  their  attacks  fuccelsfully ; 
and  having  made  two  breaches,  each  of  them  fixty  feet 
wide,  they  prepared  for  a  general  afYault,  which  muft  have 
terminated  in  the  (laughter  of  the  whole  garrifon||.  War- 
wic, who  had  frequently  warned  the  Englifh  council  of 
the  danger,  and  who  had  loudly  demanded  a  fupply  of  men 
Havre  loft,  and  provifions,  found  himfelf  obliged  to  capitulate,  and 
28th  July,  to  content  himfelf  with  the  liberty  of  withdrawing  his 
garrifon.     The   articles  were  no  fooner  figncd,  than  lord 
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Clinton,  the  admiral,  who  had  been  detained  by  contrary  C  H  a  P. 
winds,  appeared  off  the  harbour  with  a  reinforcement  of  XxxiX. 
3000  men  ;  and  found  the    place  furrendered  to  the  ener  **-^y*J 
my.      To   increafe   the    misfortune,    the   infected    army      1563- 
brought   the   plague   with    them    into   England,  where  it 
fwept  off  great  multitudes,  particularly  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don.    Above  twenty  thoufand  perfons  there  died   of  it  in 
one  year*. 

Elizabeth,  whofe  ufual  vigour  and  forefight  had  not 
appeared  in  this  tranfadtion,  was  now  glad  to  compound 
matters  ;  and  as  the  queen-regent  defired  to  obtain  leifure, 
in  order  to  prepare  meafures  for  the  extermination  of  the 
hugonots,  (he  readily  hearkened  to  any  reasonable  terms  of 
accommodation  with  Englandf.  It  was  agreed,  that  the 
hoftages  which  the  French  had  given  for  the  restitution  of 
Calais,  fhould  be  reftored  for  220,000  crowns ;  and  2d  April. 
that  both  fides  fhould  retain  all  their  claims  and  preten- 
tions. 

The  peace  ftill  continued  with  Scotland ;  and  even  a  Scotch 
cordial  friendship  feemed  to  have  been  cemented  between  affai[s- 
Elizabeth  and  Mary.  Thefe  princeffes  made  profeflion 
of  the  moft  entire  afre&ion  ;  wrote  amicable  letters  e- 
very  week  to  each  other ;  and  had  adopted,  in  all  appear- 
ance, the  fentiments  as  well  as  fiyle  of  fitters.  Elizabeth 
punifhed  one  Hales,  who  had  publifhed  a  book  againft 
Mary's  titled  ;  and  as  the  lord  keeper  Bacon  was  thought 
Co  have  encouraged  Hales  in  this  undertaking,  he  fell  un- 
der her  difpleafure,  and  it  was  with  fome  difficulty  he  was 
able  to  give  her  fatisfa&ion,  and  recover  her  favour]}. 
The  two  queens  had  agreed  in  the  foregoing  fummer  to 
an  interview  at  York§  ;  in  order  to  remove  all  difficulties 
with  regard  to  Mary's  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  to  confider  of  the  proper  method  for  fettling 
the  fucceffion  of  England  :  teut  as  Elizabeth  carefully 
avoided  touching  on  this  delicate  fubject,  fhe  employed  a 
pretence  of  the  wars  in  France,  which,  fhe  faid,  would 
detain  her  in  London  ;  and  fhe  delayed  till  next  year  the 
intended  interview.  It  is  alfo  probable,  that,  being  well 
acquainted  with  the  beauty  and  addrefs  and  accomplifh- 
ments  of  Marv,  fhe  did  not  chufe  to  ftand  the  comparifon 
with  regard  to  thofe  exterior  qualities,  in  which  fhe  was 
eclipfed  by  her  rival ;  and  was  unwilling,  that  a  princefs, 
who  had  already  made  great  progrefs  in  the  efteem  and  af- 
fections of  the  Englifh,  fhould  have  a  farther  opportunity 
of  inereafing  the  number  of  her  partifans. 

*  See  note  [Z]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  f  ftavih,  lib.  iiL 
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C  h  A  P.      Marty's  clofe   connections  with  the   houfe  of  Guifey 
(■•   and  her  devoted  attachment  to  her  uncles,  by  whom  fhe 

^"Y**-'  had  been  early  educated  and  conftantly  protected,  was 
15tt3r  the  ground  of  juft  and  unfurmountable  jealoufy  to  Eliza- 
beth, who  regarded  them  as  her  mortal  and  declared  ene- 
mies, and  was  well  acquainted  with  their  dangerous  cha- 
racter and  ambitious  projects.  They  had  made  offer  of 
their  niece  to  Don  Carlos^  Philip's  fon  ;  to  the  king  of 
Sweden,  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  archduke  Charles,  the 
duke  of  Ferrara,  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  who  had  only 
taken  deacon's  orders,  from  which  he  might  eafily  be  freed 
by  a  difpenfation ;  and  they  were  ready  to  marry  her  to 
any  one  who  could  ftrengthen  their  interefts,  or  give  in- 
quietude and  difturbance  to  Elizabeth*.  Elizabeth,  on 
her  part,  was  equally  vigilant  to  prevent  the  execution  of 
their  fchemes,  and  was  particularly  anxious,  left  Mary 
fhould  form  any  powerful  foreign  alliance,  which  might 
tempt  her  to  revive  her  pretenfions  to  the  crown,  and  to 
invade  the  kingdom  on  the  fide  where  it  was  weakeft  and 
lay  moft  expofedf.  As  fhe  believed  that  the  marriage  with 
the  archduke  Charles  was  the  one  moft  likely  to  have 
place,  fhe  ufed  every  expedient  to  prevent  it ;  and  befides 
remonftrating  againft  it  to  Mary  herfelf,  fhe  endeavoured  to 
draw  off  the  archduke  from  that  purfuit,  by  giving  him  fome 
hopes  of  fuccefs  in  his  pretenfions  to  herfelf,  and  by  in- 
viting him  to  a  renewal  of  the  former  treaty  of  marriage;};. 
She  always  told  the  queen  of  Scots,  that  nothing  would  ! 
fatisfy  her  but  her  efpoufing  fome  Englifh  nobleman,  who 
would  .  remove  all  grounds  of  jealoufy,  and  cement  the 
union  between  the  kingdoms;  and  fhe  offered,  on  this 
condition,  to  have  her  title  examined,  and  to  declare  her 
fuccelTor  to  the  crown ||.  After  keeping  the  matter  in  . 
thefe  general  terms  during  a  twelvemonth,  fhe  at  laft 
named  lord  Robert  Dudley,  now  created  earl  of  Leicefter, 
as  the.perfon  on  whom  fhe  defired  that  Mary's  choice 
fhould  fall. 

The  earl  of  Leicefter,  the  great  and  powerful  favourite 
of  Elizabeth,  poffeffed   allthofe  exterior  qualities  which  ; 
;.re  naturally  alluring  to  the  fair  fex  ;  a  handibme  perfon,  a., 
pojite  addrefs,  an  infinuating  behaviour ;  and  by  means  of  - 
th^fe-accomplifhments,  he  had  been  able  to  blind  even  the - 
penetration   of  Elizabeth,  and   conceal  from  her  the  great  : 
defeats,  or  rather  odious  vices,  which  attended  his  charac- 
ter.    He  was  proud,  infolent,  interested,  ambitious;  with- 
out honour,  without  generofity,  without  humanity;  and  : 
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atoned  not  for  thefe  bad  qualities,  by  fucli  abilities  or  cou-c  h  a  P. 
raee,  as  could  fit  him  for  that  high  trull  and  confidence,  XXXIX. 
with  which  fhe  always  honoured  him.  Her  conffant  and  ^-— yO 
declared  attachment  to  him  had  naturally  emboldened  him  x563- 
to  afpire  to  her  bed  ;  and  in  order  to  make  way  for  tbefe 
nuptials,  he  was  univerfaily  believed  to  have  murdered,  in 
a  barbarous  manner,  his  wife,  the  heirefs  of  one  Robefart. 
The  propofal  of  efpoufing  Mary  was  by  no  means  agree- 
able to  him  ;  and  he  always  afcribed  it  to  the  contrivance 
of  Cecil,  his  enemy ;  who,  he  thought,  intended  by  that 
artifice  to  make  him  lofe  the  friendfhip  of  Mary  from  the 
temerity  of  his  pre:*  nfions,  and  that  of  Elizabeth  from 
jealoufy  of  his  attachments  to  another  woman*.  The 
queen  herfelf  had  not  any  ferious  intention  of  effecting  this 
marriage  ;  but  as  fhe  was  defirous  that  the  queen  of  Scots 
fhould  never  have  any  hufband,  (he  named  a  man,  who, 
fhe  believed,  was  not  likely  to  be  accepted  of;  and  fhe 
hoped,  by  that  means,  to  gain  time,  and  elude  the  project 
of  any  other  alliance.  The  earl  of  Leicefter  was  too  great 
a  favourite  to  be  parted  with  ;  and  when  Mary,  allured  by 
the   profpecf.    of  being   declared  fucceffor    to   the  crown, 

:d  at  laft  to  hearken  to  Elizabeth's  propofal,  this 
princefs  receded  from  her  offers,  and  withdrew  the  bait 
which  fhe  had  thrown  out  to  her  rivalf .  This  duplicity 
of  conduff,  joined  to  fome  appearance  of  an  imperious 
fuperiority,  allumed  by  her,  had  drawn  a  peevifh  letter 
.    Mary  ;  and   the  feemingly  amicable  correfpondence 

.en  the  two  queens  was,  during  fome  time,  inter- 
rupted. In  order  to  /make  up  the  breach,  the  queen 
of  Scots  difpatched  fir  James  Melvil  to  London;  who 
has  given  us  in  his  memoirs  a  particular  account  of  his 

iation. 

elvil  was  an   agreeable  courtier,  a  man  of  addrefs 

and  converiation  ;  ar.d   it  was  recommended  to  him  bv  his 

miftrefr,  that,  befi  -  reafonings  concerning  politics 

and  ftate-afFairs,  he   fhould   introduce  more   entertaining 

topics  of  converiation,  fuitable  to  the  fprightly  character 

of  Elizabeth ;  and  fhould  endeavour  by  that  means  to  in- 

finuate    hhrrfelf  into   her    confidence.       He   fucceeded    fo 

that   he   threw   that   artful   princefs  entirely  oiF  her 

her  difcovcr  the  bottom    of  her   heart, 

full  o.  and   follies  and  ideas  of  rivalfhip, 

whic  moil  frivolous  of  her  fex. 

to  her  of  his  ■:  not  to  mention 

the  different  drefTefl  of  :nt  count, 
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CHAP  the  particular  advantages  of  each,  in  fetting  off  the  beati^ 
xxxix,  ties  of  the  fhape  and  perfon.     The  queen  faid,  that  fhe 

**^Y*+J  had  dreffes  of  all  countries;  and  fhe  took  care  thenceforth 
HH*  to  meetthe  ambafiador  every  day  apparelled  in  a  different 
habit :  Sometimes  fhe  was  drefTed  in  the  Englifh  garb, 
fometimes  in  the  French,  fometimes  in  the  Italian;  and 
fhe  afked  him,  which  of  them  became  her  moft  ?  He  an- 
fwered  the  Italian;  a  reply  that,  he  knew,  would  be  agree- 
able to  her,  becaufe  that  mode  fhowed  to  advantage  her 
flowing  locks,  which  he  remarked,  though  they  were 
xriore  red  than  yellow,  fhe  fancied  to  be  the  fineft  in  the 
world.  She  defired  to  know  of  Irn  what  was  reputed 
the  beft  colour  of  hair :  She  afked  whether  his  queen  or 
fhe  had  the  fineft  hair;  She  even  enquired  which  of  them 
he  efteemed  the  faireft.  perfon :  A  very  delicate  queftion, 
and  which  he  prudently  eluded,  by  faying,  that  her  majefty 
was  the  faireft  perfon  in  England,  and  his  miftrefs  in  Scotland, 
She  next  demanded  which  of  them  was  talleft  :  He  replied, 
his  queen:  Then  is  fhe  too  tall,  faid  Elizabeth:  For  I 
myfelf  am  of  a  juft  ftature.  Having  learned  from  him, 
that  his  miftrefs  fometimes  recreated  herfelf  by  playing  ort 
the  harpfichord,  an  inftrument  on  which  fhe  herfelf  excel- 
led, fhe  gave  orders  to  lord  Hunfdon,  that  he  fhould  lead 
the  ambafiador,  as  it  were  carnally,  into  an  apartment, 
where  he  might  hear  her  perform ;  and  when  Melvil,  as 
if  ravifhed  with  the  harmony,  broke  into  the  queen's 
apartment,  fhe  pretended  to  be  difpleafed  with  his  intru- 
sion ;  but  ftill  took  care  to  afk  him,  whether  he  thought 
Mary  or  her  the  beft  performer  on  that  inftrument*  ?  From 
the  whole  of  her  behaviour,  Melvil  thought  he  might,  on 
his  return,  allure  his  miftrefs,  that  fhe  bad  no  reafon  ever 
to  expert  any  cordial  friendfhip  from  Elizabeth,  and  that 
all  her  profeflions  of  amity  were  full  of  falfehood  and  dif- 
iimulation. 

After  two  years  had  been  fpent  in  evafions  and  arti- 
ficcsf,  Mary's  fubjec'r.s  and  counsellors,  and  probably  her- 
felf,  began  to  think  it  full  time  that  fome  marriage  were 
concluded ;  and  lord  Darnley,  fon  of  the  earl  of  Lenox, 
was  the  perfon  in  whom  moft  men's  opinions  and  wifhes 
centered.  He  was  Mary's  coufin-german,  by  the  lady 
Margaret  Douglas,  niece  to  Harry  VIII.  and  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Angus,  by  Margaret  queen  of  Scotland.  He 
had  been  born  and  educated  in  England,  where  the  earl  of 
Lenox  had  conftantly  refided,  fince  he  had  been  banifhed 
by  the  prevailing  power  of  the  houfe  of  Hamilton:  And 
as  Darnley  was  now  in  his  twentieth  year,  and  was  a  very 

*  Melvil,  p.  49,  50.  f  Kutb,  p.  264. 
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comely  perfon,  tall  and  delicately  fhaped,  it  was  hoped  that  c  H  a  P- 
he  might  foon  render  himfelf  agreeable   to   the  queen   of  xxxix. 
Scots.     He  was  alfo  by  his  father   a  branch   of  the   fame  ^-"V**"' 
family  with  herfelf ;  and  would,  in  efpoufing  her,  preferve      l5*4* 
the  royal  dignity  in   the   houfe   of  Stuart :  He   was,  after 
her,  next  heir   to    the  crown  of  England ;  and  thofe  who 
pretended  to  exclude  her  on   account   of  her  being   a  fo- 

.cr,  had  endeavoured  to  recommend  his  title,  and 
give  it  the  preference.  It  feemed  no  inconfiderable  ad- 
vantage, that  fhe  could,  by  marrving,  unite  both  their 
claims  ;  and  as  he  was  by  birth  an  Englifhman,  and  could 
not,  by  his  power  or  alliances,  give  any  ground  of  fufpi- 
cion  to  Elizabeth,  it  was  hoped  that  the  propofal  of  this 
marriage  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  that  jealous 
princefs. 

Elizabeth  was   well  informed   of  thefe  intentions*; 
and  was  fecretly  not  difpleafed  with  the  projected  marriage 
between  DarnU-y  and  the  queen    of  Scots -f.     She    would 
rather  have  wifhed  that  Mary  had  continued  for  ever  in  a 
finglelife:  But  finding  little  probability  of  rendering  this 
fcheme  effectual,  fhe   was   fatisfied   with  a  choice,  which 
:  her  at  once  from  the  dread  of  a  foreign  alliance,  and 
from  the  neceility  of  parting  with  Leicester,  her  favour. 
In  order  to  pave  the  way  to  Darnley's  marriage,  fhe  fee 
\f  defired  Ivlary  to  invite  Lenox  into  Scotland,  to  revert^ 
his  attainder,  and  to  reftore  him   to  his    honours  and  for-. 
tune+.     And   when    her   requeft   was  complied  with, 
took  care,  in   order   to  preferve  the  friendfhip  of  the  I 
miltons  and  her  other  partifans  in  Scotlaud,  to  blame  op. 
ly  this   conduct   of  Mary |.     Hearing  that  the  negoth.: 
for   Darnley's  marriage  advanced  apace,  fhe  gave  that  no- 

m   permiffion,  on    his    firft  application,  to  follow 
father   into    Scotland:   But  no  fooner  c!»ri  (lie  learn  that  tit* 
queen  of  Scots  was  taken  with  his  figure  and  perfon,  sokA 
that   all   me  .1  •    fixed   for  efpoufing  him,  than  ih: 

exclaimed    agamtt   the  marriage;    fent    Throgmortor. 
order  Da  -tely,  upon  his  allegiance,  to  ret 

to  England  ;  threw   the  countefs  of  Lenox  and  her 
(o\\  !  they  fuffered  a  rigorous  con- 

fine, rx's  Englifh  eftate;  and  tho 

it  v,  her    to   afiign  one  fingle  rcafon 

:aced,  and    protelted,    and   I 
"plained,  as    if  ihc  had  fuffered  the  molt  grievous  h 

world,  -  "     ' 

• 
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chap.      The  politics  of  Elizabeth,  though  judicious,  were  ufu- 

XXXIV.  a]]y  full  of  duplicity  and  artifice;  but  never  more  fo  than 

^^Y**)  in  her  tranfactions  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  where  there  en- 

lS64-     tered  fo  many  little  paftions  and  narrow  jcaloufies,  that  fhe 

durft  not  avow  to  the  world  the  reafons  of  her  conduct, 

fcarcely  to   her  minifters,  and   fcarcely   even    to  herfelf. 

But   befides   a  womanifh   rivalfhip  and  envy    againft  the 

marriage  of  this  princefs,  (he  had  fume  motives  of  intereft 

for  feigning  a  difpleafure  on  the  prefent  occafion.     It  ferv- 

ed  her  as  a  pretence  for  refufing  to  acknov/ledge  IV. 

title  to  the  fucceffion  of  England ;  a  point  to  which,  for 

good  reafons,  Oie  was  determined  never  to  confent.     And 

it  was  ufeful'to  her  for  a  purpofe  ftill  more  unfriendly  and 

dangerous,  for  encouraging  the  difcontents  and  rebellion  of 

the  Scottifh  nobility  and  ecclefiaftics*. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unhappy  for  a  people  than  to  be 
governed  by  a  fovereign  attached  to  a  religion  different 
from  the  eftablifhed  ;  and  it  is  fcarcely  poflible  that  mutual 
confidence  czn  ever,  in  fuch  a  fituation,  have  place  between 
the  prince  and  his  fubje&s.  Mary's  conduct  had  been  hi- 
therto, in  every  refpect,  unexceptionable,  and  even  lauda- 
ble ;  yet  had  fhe  not  made  fuch  progrefs  in  acquiring  po- 
pularity, as  might  have  been  expected  from  her  gracious 
deportment  and  agreeable  accomplifhments.  Sufpil$iiHT 
every  moment  prevailed  on  account  of  her  attachment  to 
the  catholic  faith,  and  efpecially  to  her  uncles,  the  open 
and  avowed  promoters  of  the  fcheme  for  exterminating  the 
profefTors  of  the  reformed  religion  throughout  all  Europe. 
She  ftill  refufed  to  ratify  the  acts  of  parliament  which  had 
eftablifhed  the  reformation ;  fhe  made  attempts  for  reftor- 
ing  to  the  catholic  bifhops  fome  part  of  their  civil  jurifdic- 
tionf  ;  and  fhe  wrote  a  letter  to  the  council  of  Trent,  in 
which,  befides  profefling  her  attachment  to  the  catholic 
fifth,  fhe  took  notice  of  her  title  to  fucceed  to  the  crown 
of  England,  and  expreffed  her  hopes  of  being  able,  in  fome 
period,  to  bring  back  all  her  dominions  to  the  bofom  of 
the  churchy.  The  zealots  among  the  protectants  Were  not 
wanting,  in  their  turn,  to  exercife  their  infolence  againft 
her,  which  tended  ftill  more  to  alienate  her  from  their  faith. 
A  law  was  enacted,  making  it  capital,  on  the  very  flrft  of- 
fence, to  fay  mafs  any  where,  except  in  the  queen's  cha- 
pel ||  ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  even  this  fmall  indul- 
gence was  granted  her:  The  general  aflembly  Tnaportuned 
her  anew  to  change  her  religion ;  to  renounce  the * blafphe- 
mous  idolatry  of  the  mafs,  with  the  tyranny  of  the  Roman 

•  Keirh,  p.  290.  f  Spotfwood,  p.  T98. 
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Antichrift ;  and  to  embrace   the   true   religion  of  Chrift  c  K  a  p. 
Jefus*.      As  fee  anfwered  with  temper,  that  fhe  was  not   XXXIX. 
yet  convinced  of  the  falfity  of  her  religion  or  the  impiety  of  {**~y^ 
the  mafs  ;  and  that  her  apoftacy  would  lofe  her  the  friend-      I56S- 
fhip  of  her  allies  on  the  continent;  they  replied,  by  aftur- 
ino;  her,  that  their  religion  was  undoubtedly  the  fame  which 
had  been  revealed  by  Jefus  Chrift,  which  had  been  preached 
by  the  apofties,  and  which  had  been  embraced  by  the  faith- 
ful in   the    primitive   ages ;  that   neither   the   religion   of 
Turks,  Jews,  nor  Paprfts  was  built  on  (o   folid  a  founda- 
tion as  theirs;  that  they  alone,  of  all  the  various  fpecies  of 
religionifts  fpread  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  v/ere  fo  hap- 
py as  to  be  poflefFed  of  the  truth ;  that  thofe  who  hear,   or 
rather  who  gaze  on   the  mafs,  allow  facrilege,  pronounce 
blafphemy,  and  commit  moft  abominable  idolatry ;  and  that 
the  friend/hip  of  the   King  of  kings  was  preferable"   to  all 
the  alliances  in  the  worldf. 

The  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scots  had  kindled  afrefh  The  queen 
the  zeal  of  the  reformers,  becaufe  the  family  of  Lenox  wa9  of  Sc.ots 
believed  to  adhere  to  the  catholic  faith  ;  and  though  Darn-  ^laf 
ley,  who  now  bore  the  name  of  king  Henry,  went  often  to  Darnlcy. 
the  eftabliflved  church,  he  could  not  by  this  exterior  com- 
pliance, gain  the  confidence  and  regard  of  the  ecelefraftics. 
They  rather  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to   infult   him  to 
his  face;  and  Knox  fcrupled  not   to  tell  him  from  the  pul- 
pit,  that   God,  for  punifhment  of  the  offences  and  ingrati- 
tude of  the  people,  was  wont  to  commit  the  rule  over  them 
to  boys  and  v/omenj.     The  populace  of  Edinburgh,  infti- 
i   by  fuch  docirines,  began   to  meet  and  to  aftociate 
tfelves  againft  the  government||.     But  what  threatened 
immediate  danger  to  Mary's  authority,  were   the  dis- 
contents  which  prevailed  among   fome    of  the  principal 
nobility. 

The  duke  of  Chatelrault  was  difplenfed  with  the  refto- 
ration,  and   ftill    more  with   the  aggrandizement,  of  the 
famliy  of  Lenox,  his  hereditary  enemies  ;  and  entertained 
fears  left  his  own  eventual   fucceflion  to  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land mould  be  excluded  by  his  rival,  who  had  formerly  ad- 
.  >  to  it.     The  earl  of  Murray  found 
his  credit  at  court  much  diminished  by  the  intereft  of  Le- 
i,is  Ion-;  and  began  to  apprehend  the  revocation  of 
Jole  grants,  which  he  had  obtained  from  Ma- 
ry's bounty.      The  earis  of  Argyle,    Rothes,   and  Glen- 
:  ie  lords  J3oyde  and  Ochiltry,  Kirkaldy  of  Grange, 

Vol.  111.  3  H 
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c  h  a  p.  Pittarow,  were  inftigated  by  like  motives  j  and  as  theft 
XXXIX.  W£re  the  perfons  who  hid  moft  zealoufly  promoted  the  re- 
<-#*Y*<,i'  formation,  they  were  difguftcd  to  find  that  the  queen's  fa- 
'565-  vour- was  entirely  ingrafted  by  anew'  cabal,  the  earls  of  Both- 
wel,  Athole,  Sutherland,  and  Huntley;  men  who  were 
efteemed  either  lukewarm  in  religious  controvcrfy,  or  in- 
clined to  the  catholic  party.  The  fame  ground  of  uifcon- 
tent,  which,  in  other  courts,  is  thefource  of  intrigue", 
faction,  and  oppofition,  commonly  produced  in  Scotland, 
either  projects  of  aflaflination,  or  of  rebellion;  and  befides 
mutual  accufations  of  the  former  kind,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  clear  up*,  the  malcontent  lords,  as  foon  they  faw  the 
queen's  marriage  entirely  refolved  on,  entered  into  a  con- 
federacy for  taking  arms  againft  their  fovereign.  They 
met  at  Stirling;  pretended  an  anxious  concern  for  the  fe- 
curity  of  religion;  framed  engagements  for  mutual  de- 
fence; and  made  applications  to  Elizabeth  for  affiftance 
and  protection* .  That  princefs,'  after  publifhing  the  ex- 
prefllons  of  her  difpleafure  againft  the  marriage,  had  fecretly 
ordered  her  ambafTadors  Randolf  ana*  Throgmorton,  to 
give  in  her  name  fome  promifes  of  fupport  to  the  malcon- 
tents ;  and  had  even  fent  them  a  fupply  of  ten  thoufand 
pounds,  to  enable  them  to  begin  an  infurredtion  J. 

Mary  was  no  fooner  informed  of  the  meetln^at  Stir- 
ling, and  the  movements  of  the  lords,  than  me  hf.mm'6ned 
them  to  appear  in  court,  in  order  to  anfvver  (  con- 

duct:; and  having  levied  fome  forces  to  execute  the  laws, 
me  obliged  the  rebels  to  leave  the  low  countries,  and  t 
flicker  in  Argylefhire.  That  fhe  might  more  efFcctuclly 
cut  off  their  refourccs,  fhe  proceeded  with  the  king  to 
Glafgow,  and  forced  them  from  their  retreat.  They  ap- 
peared at  Paifley  in  the  neighbourhood  with  about  a  thou- 
fand horfe;  and  paffing  the  queen's  army,  proceeded  to 
Hamilton,  thence  to  Edinburgh,  which  they  entered  with- 
out refiftance.  They  expected  great  reinforcements  in 
this  place,  from  the  efforts  of  Knox  and  the  feditious 
preachers.;  and  they  beat  their  drums,  defiring  all  men  to 
enlin1,  and  to  receive  wages  for  the  defence  of  God's  glo- 
ryfl.  But  the  nation  was  in  no  difpofition  for  rebellion  : 
Mary  was  efteemed  and  beloved  :  Her  marriage  was  not 
generally  difagreeable  to  the  people  :  And  the  interested 
views  of  the  malcontent  lords  were  fo  well  known,  that 
their  pretence  of  zeal  for  religion  had  little  influence  even 
on  the  ignorant  populace§.  The  king  and  queen  advanced 
to  Edinburgh  at  the  head  of  their  army  :  The  rebels  were 

*  See  note  [AA]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  f  Keith,  p.  293. 
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obliged  to  retire  into  the  South ;  and  being  purfued  by  a  c  h  a  p. 
force  which  now  amounted  to  eighteen  thoufand  men*,  xxxix. 
they  found  themfelves  under  a  neceflity  of  abandoning  that  '**,~\f>*J 
country,  and  of  taking  flicker  in  England.  IS65» 

Elizabeth,  when  fhe  found  the  event  fo  much  to  dis- 
appoint her  expectations,  thought  proper  to  difavow  all 
connexions  with  the  Scottifh  malcontents,  and  to  declare 
ev  y  where,  that  fhe  had  never  given  them  any  encou- 
ragement, nor  any  promife  of  countenance  or  afliftance, 
She  ev.i  carried  farther  her  diflimulation  and  hypocrify. 
Murray  had  corre  to  London,  with  the  abbot  of  Kilwin* 
ning,  agent  for  Chatelrault ;  and  fhe  feduced  them,  by  fe-. 
crer  aiTurances  of  protection,  to  declare,  before  the  ambafc 
fad  .  s  of  France  and   Spain,  that  (he  had  nowifa  contii- 

.!   to  their  infurredtion,     No  fooner  had  fhe  extorted 

this  confeffion  from  them,  than  fhe  chafed  them  from  her 

called  them  unworthy  traitors,  declared  that  their 

[table  rebellion  was  of  bad  example  to  all  princes ;  and 

jd  them,  that  as  fhe  had  hitherto  given  them  no  en- 
couragement,   fo  <hould  they  never  thenceforth   receive 
afliftarice  or  protectionf .      Throgmorton 
honour  was  equal  to  his  abilities,  could  not 
prevailed  on  to  conceal  the  part  which  he  had  acted 
In  die  enterprife  of  the  Scottifh  rebels  ;  and  being  well  ap- 
prifed  of  the  ufual  character  and  conduct  of  Elizabeth,  he 
had  had  the  precaution  to  obtain   an  order  of  council  toi 
authorife  the  engagements  which  he  had  been  obliged  to 
make  with  themf- 

The  banifhed  lord?,  finding  themfelves  fo  harfhly 
treated  by  Elizabeth,  had  rccourfe  to  the  clemency  of  their 
own  fovereign  ;  and  after  fome  folicitation  and  forne  pro- 
feffions  of  ftneere  repentance,  the  duke  of  Chatelrault, ob- 
tained his  pardon,  on  condition  that  he  fhould  retire  into 
Fiance.  Mary  was  more  implacable  againft  the  ungrace- 
ful carl  of  Murray  and  the  other  confederate!",  on  whom 
fhe  threw  the  chief  blame  of  the  enterprifc;  but  as  fhe  was 
continually  plied  with  applications  from  their  friends,  ;>nd 

me  of  her  mott  judicious  partifans  in  England  'thought 
that  nothing  would  more  promote  her  interefts  in  that 
kingdom,  than  the  gentle  treatment  of  men  fo  celebrated 
for  their  zeal  againft  the  catholic  religion  ;  fhe  agreed  to 
give  way  to  her  natural  temper,  which  inclined  not  to  fe- 
verity,  and  fhe  feemed  deterrr.ined  to  refto're  them  to  fa- 
vourjj.  In  this  interval,  Rambouillet  arrived  as  ambafTa- 
dor  from  France,  and  brought  her  advice  from  her  uncle, 
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CHAP,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  to  whofe  opinion  (he  always  paid 
xxxix.   ^n  extreme  deference,  by  no  means  to  pardon  thefe  pro- 
^"Y""*"^  teftant  leaders,  who  had  been  engaged  in  a  rebellion  againft 
*S65-     her*. 

The  two  religions,  in  France,  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  Europe,  were  rather  irritated  than  tired  with  their  acts 
of  mutual  violence  ;  and  the  peace  granted  to  the  hugonots, 
as  had  been  forefeen  by  Coligny,  was  intended  only  to 
lull  them  afleep,  and  prepare  their  way  for  their  final  and 
abfolute  deftru&ion.  The  queen-regent  made  a  pretence 
of  travelling  through  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  vifit  the 
provinces,  and  correct  all  the  abufes  arifing  from  the  late 
civil  war ;  and  after  having  held  fome  conferences  on  the 
frontiers  with  the  duke  of  Lorraine  and  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
(he  came  to  Bayonne,  where  Jh,e  was  met  by  her  daughter, 
the  queen  of  Spain,  and  the  duke  of  Alva.  Nothing  ap- 
peared in  the  congrefs  of  thefe  two  fplendid  courts,  but 
gaiety,  feftivity,  love,  and  joy ;  but  amidft  thefe  fmiling 
appearances  were  fecretly  fabricated  fchemes  the  molt 
bloody,  and  the  moft  deftructive  to  the  repofe  of  mankind, 
that  had  ever  been  thought  of  in  any  age  or  nation. 
No  lefs  than  a  total  and  univerfal  extermination  of  the 
proteftants  by  fire  and  fword  was  concerted  by  Philip  and 
Catherine  of  Medicis  ;  and  Alva,  agreeably  to  his  fierce 
and  fanguinary  difpofition,  advifed  the  queen-regent  to 
commence  the  execution  of  this  project,  by  the  immediate 
maflacre  of  all  the  leaders  of  the  hugonotsf .  But  that 
princefs,  though  equally  hardened  againft  every  humane  fenti- 
ment,  would  not  forego  this  opportunity  of  displaying  her  wit 
and  refined  politics  ;  and  (he  purpofed,  rather  by  treachery 
and  diffimulation,  which  (he  called  addrefs,  to  lead  the  pro- 
teftants into  the  fnare,  and  never  to  draw  the  fword  till 
Concert-  they  were  totally  difabled  from  refiftance.  The  cardinal 
cy  agamft  0f  Lorraine,  whofe  character  bore  a  greater  affinity  to  that 
ants.Pr°te  "  of  Alva,  was  a  chief  author  of  this  barbarous  aflbciation 
againft  the  reformers  ;  and  having  connected  hopes  of  fuc- 
cefs  with  the  aggrandizement  of  his  niece,  the  queen  of 
Scots,  he  took  care,  that  her  meafures  (hould  correfpond 
to  thofc  violent  counfels  which  were  embraced  by  the  other 
catholic  princes.  In  confequence  of  this  fcheme,  he  turn- 
ed her  from  the  road  of  clemency,  which  (lie  intended  to 
1566.  have  followed  ;  and  made  her  refolve  on  the  total  ruin  of 
the  banifhed  lords};.  A  parliament  was  fummoned  at 
Edinburgh  for  attainting  them  ;  and  as  their  guilt  was  pal- 
pable and  avowed,  no  doubt  was  entertained  but  fentence 
would  be  pronounced  againft  them.     It   was   by  a  fudden 

*  Keith,  p.  325.     Melvil,  p.  63.  f  Davila,  lib.  Hi- 
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and  violent  incident,  which,  in  the  ifTue,  brought  on  the  c  H  A  r. 

ruin  of  Mary  herfelf,  that  they  were  faved  from  the  rigour    x: 

of  the  law.  U-Y^J 

The  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scots  with  lord  Darn-  *566 
ley  was  fo  natural,  and  fo  inviting  in  all  its  circumftances, 
that  it  had  been  precipitately  agreed  to  by  that  princTs  and 
her  council  j  and  while  fhe  was  allured  by  his  youth  and 
heauty,  and  exterior  accomplifhmente,  fhe  had  at  firft  over- 
looked the  qualities  of  his  mind,  which  nowife  correfpond- 
ed  to  the  excellence  of  his  outward  figure.  Violent,  yet 
variable  in  his  refolutions;  infolent,  yet  credulous  and 
eafily  governed  by  flatterers  ;  he  was  deftitute  of  all  gra- 
titude, becaufe  he  thought  no  favours  equal  to  his  merit ; 
and  being  addicted  to  low  pleafures,  he  was  equally  inca- 
pable of  all  true  fentiments  of  love  and  tendernefs*.  The 
queen  of  Scots,  in  the  firft  eftufions  of  her  fondnefs,  had 
taken  pleafure  in  exalting  him  beyond  mcafure  :  She  had 
granted  him  the  title  of  king  ;  fhe  had  joined  his  name 
with  her  own  in  all  public  acts;  fhe  intended  to  have  pro- 
cured him  from  the  parliament  a  matrimonial  crown :  But 
having  leifure  afterwards  to  remark  his  weaknefs  and  vices, 
fhe  began  to  fee  the  danger  of  her  profufe  liberality,  and 
was  refolved  thenceforth  to  proceed  with  more  referve  in 
the  truft  which  fhe  fhould  confer  upon  him.  His  refent- 
ment  againft  this  prudent  conduct  fcrved  but  the  more  to 
increafe  her  difguftj  and  the  young  prince,  enraged  at  her 
imagined  neglecls,  pointed  his  vengeance  againft  every  one 
n  he  deemed  the  caufe  of  this  change  in  her  meafurcs 
ana  behaviour. 

There  was  in  the  court,  one  David  Rizzio,  who  had  Murder  o( 
of  late  obtained  a  very  extraordinary  degree  of  confidence  ^liZl9- 
and  favour  with  the  queen  of  Scots.     He  was  a  Piedmon- 
tefe,  of  mean  birth,  fon  of  a  teacher  of  mufic,  hiruflif  a 
mufician  ;  and  finding  it  difficult  to  fubfift  by  his  art  in  his 
own  country,  he   h  d    followed  into  Scotland  an  ambafla- 
whom  the  duke  of  Savoy  fent  thither  to  pay  his  com- 
pliments to  Mary,  fome  time  after  her  firft  arrival.      He 
poffefTed    a   good   ear   and   a  tolerable  voice ;  and  as  that 
princefs  found  him  ufeful  to  complete  her  band  of  n\v. 
fhe  retained  him  in  her  fervicc  after   the   departure 
mafter.     Her  fecretary  for  French  difpatches  having,  fame 
time  after,  incurred  her   difpleafure,  ifce  promoted  Rizzio 
to  that  office,  which  gave  him   frequent  opportuni tic- 
approaching  her  perfon   and   infinuating  himfJf  into  her 
favour.     He  was  fhrewd  and  fenfible,  as  well  as  afpiri 
much    beyond   his   rank   and    education ;  and  he  mac' 

*  Kchh,  p.  ;S;.  3:5.     Append,  p.  163. 
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CHAP,  good  ufe  of  the   accefs   wriich   fortune   had  procured  him, 
xxxix.  that  he  was  foon  regarded  as  the  chief  confident,  and  even 

^•"■V**-*  minifter  of  the  queen.  He  was  confulted  on  all  oecafioj.s ; 
1566.  no  favours  could  be  obtained  but  by  his  intercefTton ;  all 
fuitors  were  obliged  to  gain  him  by  prefents  and  flatc 
and  the  man,  infolent  from  his  new  exaltation,  as  w 
rapacious  in  his  acquifitions,  foon  drew  on  himlMf  the 
hatred  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  whole  kingdom*.  He 
had  at  firft  employed  his  credit  to  promote  Darnley's  mar- 
riage ;  and  a  firm  friendfhip  feemed  to  be  eftablifhed  be- 
tween them  !  But  on  the  fubfequent  change  of  the  queen's 
fentiments,  it  was  'eafy  for  Henry's  friends  to  perfuade 
nim  that  Rizzio  was  the  real  author  of  her  indifference, 
and  even  to  roufe  in  his  mind  jealoufies  of  a  more  d  : - 
gerous  nature,  j  The  favourite  was  of  a  difagfeeabl 
gure,  but  was  not  paft  his  youthf  ;  and  though  the  op; 
of  his  criminal  correfpondence  v/ith  Mary  might  feem  of 
iffelf  unreafonablei  if  not  abfurd,  a  fufpicioQS  hufband 
eonld  find  no  other  means  of  accounting  for  that  lavifh 
and  imprudent  kindnefs  "with  which  fhe  honoured  him, 
^The  rigid  aufterity  of  the  ecclefiaitics,  who  could-  ad- 
mit of  no  freedoms,  contributed  to  fpread  this  opinion 
among  the  people  j  and  as  Rizzio  was  univerfally  believed 
to  be  aTpenfionary  of  the  pope's,  and  to  be  deeply  engaged 
in  all  fchemes  againft  the  proteftahts,  any  ftorjr,  to  his  and 
Mary's  difadvantage,  received  an  eafy  credit  amon^  the 
zealots  of  that  communion. 

Rizzio,  who  had  connected  his  interefts  with  the  Ro- 
man catholics,  was  the  declared  enemy  of  the  banifhed 
lords  ;  and  hy  promoting  the  viqlent  profecution  againft 
them,  he  had  expofed  himfelf  to  the  animofity  of  their  nu- 
merous friends  and  retainers.  A  fcheme  was  alfo  thought 
io  be  formed  for  revoking  fome  exorbitant  grants  made 
during  the  queen's  minority;  and  even  the  nobility  who 
had  feized  rile  ccclefiaftical  benefices,  began  to  think  them- 
felves  lefs  fecure  in  the  poifemon  of  themj.  The  earl  of 
Morton,  chancellor',  was  affected  by  all  thefe  confidera- 
tions,  and  ftill  m'ore"by  a  rumour  fpread  abroad,  that 
Mary' intended  to  iJrfpVinf  Rizzio  chancellor  in  his  place, 
rttftf  to,rbeftow  the* dignify  'on", a  mean  and  upftart  foreigner, 
ignorant  of  the  laws'aiW  ^h^tSgt  of  the  country||.  So 
indifcreetRaff  tffis^rincfcfs'been  in  her  kindnefs  to  Rizzio, 
that  even  that  ftrange  report  met  with  credit,  and  proved 

a  great   means   of  accelerating  the  ruin  of  the  favourite. 

- 

*  Keith,  p.  a8i.  301.     Crawford's  Memoirs,  p.  5.     Spotfwood,  p.  193. 
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Morton,  infinuating  himfelf  into  Henry's  confidence,  em-c  H  a  P. 
ployed  all  his  art  to  inflame  the  difcontent  and  jeuloufy  of  XXXiX. 
that  prince  j  and  he  perfuaded  him,  that  the  only  means  of  (-*Y"*-' 
freeing  himfclf  from  the  indignities  under  which  he  la-  'J66- 
boured,  was  to  bring  the  bafe  ftranger  to  the  fate  which  he 
had  fo  well  merited,  and  which  was  fo  paflionately  defired 
by  the  whole  nation.  George  Douglas,  natural  brother 
to  the  countefs  or"  Lenox,  concurred  in  the  fcme  advice  j 
and  the  lords  Ruthven  and  Lindefey,  being  consulted,  of- 
fered their  affiftar.ee  in  the  enterprife  \  nor  was  even  the 
earl  of  Lenox,  the  king's  father,  averfe  to  the  defign*. 
But  as  thefe  confpirators  were  well  acquainted  with  Hen- 
ry's levity,  they  engaged  him  to  fign  a  paper,  in  which 
he  avowed  the  undertaking,  as  tending  to  the  glory  of 
God  and  advancement  of  religion,  and  promifed  to  pro- 
tect, them  againft  every  confequence  which  might  enfuc 
upon  the  afTaffrnation  of  Rizziof.  All  thefe  meafiires 
being  concerted,  a  meflenger  was  difpatched  to  the 
banifhed  lords,  who  were  hovering  near  the  borders  ; 
and  they  were  invited  by  the  king  to  return  to  their  native 
country. 

This  defign,  (o   atrocious  in  itfelf,  was.  rendered  ftiil  9^  M»Kh» 
more  (o  by  the  circumftances  which  attended  its  execution, 

v,  who  was  in  the  fixth  moutj)  of  her  pregnancy, 
was  fupping  in  private,  arid  had,  at  table  .the  couutefs  of 
Argyle,  her  natural  fitter,  with  Rizzio,  and  others  of  her 
fervatit?.  The  king  entered  the  room  by  a  private  paf- 
fage,  and  Hood  at  the  back  of  Mary's  chair:  Lord  Ruth- 
ven, George   Douglas,  and   other  confpirators,  being  all 

d,  rallied  in  after  him  ;  and  the  queen  of  Scots,  ter- 

rifud  with  the  appearance,  demanded  of  them   the  reafon 

of  this  rude  intrufion.     They  told  her,  ..that  they,  intended 

.'':    her   pcribn  ;  but  meant  only  to  bring 

villain,  pointing   at    Rizzio,  to  his  deferved  pilnifh- 

«nent.     Rizzio,  aware  of  the  danger,  ran  behind  his  rnif- 

,  and  feizing  her  by  the  waiff,  called  aloud  to  her  for 
h  ;  while  flic    interpofed  in  his  behalf,  with  cries, 
aces,  and    entreaties.      The   impatient   afiaiEns, 
ler  efforts,  ruined  upon  their  prey,  and  by 
thing    which   (tocrl  in  their  way,  in- 
c  jnfufion  o(  the  kcn^.     Douglas* 
k    It  in  the  body  of  R>3?.io, 
who,  ("creaming  "ony,  was  torn  fro; 

by  the  other  compinuors,  ar.d   pumed  into  the  anti-cham- 
ber, where  he  itched  with  fifty-fix  wounds^.   The 

*  Crawford,  p.  7.  -f-   Coodall,  yd.  i.  p.  z(,(k     Crr.wt-r  . 
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C  H  A  P.  unhappy  princefs,  informed  of  his  fate,  immediately  dried 

X\'XiX.  hcr  tears,  and  laid,  She  would  weep  no  more,  me  would 

^y*>J  iiow  think  of  revenge.     The  infult,  indeed,  upon  her  per- 

*566.     foil}  the   ftain   attempted  to  be  fixed  on  her  honour  j  the 

danger  to  which  her  life  was  expofed,  on  account   of  her 

pregnancy}  were  injuries  fo  atrocious  and  fo  complicated, 

that   they   fcarcely   left   room   for  pardon,  even  from  the 

gfeatefl  lenity  and  mercy. 

The  aiTailins,  apprehend ve  of  Mary's  refentment,  de- 
tained her  prifoner  in  the  palace }  and  the  king  difmiffed 
all  who  fcemed  willing  to  attempt  her  refcue,  by  telling 
them,  that  nothing  was  done  without  his  orders,  and  that 
he  would  be  careful  of  the  queen's  fafety.  Murray  and 
the  banifhed  lords  appeared  two  days  after }  and  Mary, 
whofe  anger  was  now  engrofled  by  injuries  more  recent 
and  violent,  was  willingly  reconciled  to  them }  and  fhe 
even  received  her  brother  with  tendernefs  and  affe&ion. 
They  obtained  an  acquittal  from  parliament,  and  Were 
rcinftated  in  their  honours  and  fortunes.  The  accom- 
plices alfo  in  Rizzio's  murder  applied  to  her  for  a  pardon} 
but  fhe  artfully  delayed  compliance,  and  perfuaded  them, 
that  fo  long  as  fhe  was  detained  in  cuftody,  and  was  fur- 
rounded  by  guards,  any  deed,  which  {he  mould  fign, 
would  have  no  validity.  Meanwhile,  fhe  had  gained  the 
confidence  of  her  hufband,  by  her  perfuafion  and  carefles  } 
arid  no  fooner  were  the  guards  withdrawn,  than  fhe  en- 
gaged him  to  efcape  with  her  in  the  night  time,  and  take 
meker  in  Dunbar.  Many  of  her  fubjecls  here  offered  her 
their  ferviccs }  and  Mary,  having  collected  an  army, 
which  the  confpirators  had  no  power  to  refift,  advanced  to 
Edinburgh,  and  obliged  them  to  fly  into  England*  where 
they  lived  in  great  poverty  and  dilrrefs.  They  made  ap- 
plications however  to  the  earl  of  Bothwel,  a  new  favourite 
of  Mary's }  and  that  nobleman,  defirous  of  ftrengthening 
his  party  by  the  acceffion  of  their  intereft,  was  able  to  pa- 
cify her  refentment }  and  he  foon  after  procured  them  liber- 
ty to  return  into  their  own  county*. 

i  The  vengeance  of  the  queen  of  Scots  was  implacable 
againft  her  hufband  alone,  whofe  perfon  was  before  difa- 
grecable  to  her,  and  who,  by  his  violation  of  every  tie  of 
grat  l  duty,  had  now  drawn  on  him  her  higheft  re- 

fehtment!     She    engaged   him    to   difown  all  conne&i 
With  the  affamns,  to  deny  any  concurrence  in  their  crime, 
even   to   publifh   a   proclamation  containing  a  ialiehood  lb 
notorious  to  the  whole  world f  }  and  having  thus  i; 

*  Melvil,  p.  75,   76.     Keith,  p.  334.     Knox,  p.  ", 
f  GoodaH,  vol.  i.  p.  *8o.     Keith  Apjead.  p.  167. 
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expofe  himfelf  to  univerfal  contempt,  and  rendered  it  im-  c  H  A  P- 
practicable  for  him  ever  to  acquire  the  confidence  of  any  XXXIX. 
party,  fhe  threw  him  off  with  difdain  and  indignation*'.  (*^-yO 
As  if  file  had  been  making  an  efcape  from  him,  fhe  fud-  •  566- 
denly  withdrew  to  Alloa,  a  feat  of  the  carl  of  Marre's  ; 
and  when  Henry  followed  her  thither,  flic  fuddenly  return- 
ed to  Edinburgh  ;  and  gave  him  every  where  the  llrongeft 
proofs  of  difpleafure,  and  even  of  antipathy.  She  en- 
couraged her  courtiers  in  their  neglect  of  him  ;  and  fhe 
was  pTeafed,  that  his  mean  equipage  and  fmall  train  of  at- 
tendants fhould  draw  on  him  the  contempt  of  the  very 
populace.  He  was  permitted,  however,  to  have  apart- 
ments in  the  cattle  of  Edinburgh,  which  Mary  had  chofen 
for  the  pl#ce  of  her  delivery.  She  there  brought  forth  a  19th  June, 
fon ;  and  as  this  was  very  important  news  to  England,  as 
well  as  to  Scotland,  fhe  immediately  difpatched  fir  James 
Melvil  to  carry  intelligence  of  the  happy  event  to  Eliza- 
beth. Melvil  tells  us,  that  this  princefs,  the  evening  of 
his  arrival  in  London,  had  given  a  ball  to  her  court  at 
Greenwich,  and  was  difplaying  all  that  fpirit  and  alacrity, 
which  ufually  attended  her  on  thefe  occafions  :  But  when 
news  arrived  of  the  prince  of  Scotland's  birth,  all  her 
joy  was  damped:  She  funk  into  melancholy;  fhe  reclined 
her  head  upon  her  arm  ;  and  complained  to  fome  of  her 
attendants,  that  the  queen  of  Scots  was  mother  of  a  fair 
fon,  while  fhe  herfelf  was  but  a  barren  (lock.  Next  day, 
however,  at  the  reception  of  the  ambaflador,  fhe  refumed 
her  former  diffimulation,  put  on  a  joyful  countenance, 
gave  Melvil  thanks  for  the  hafle  he  had  made  in  conveying 
to  her  the  agreeable  intelligence,  and  exprefled  the  utmoit 
cordiality  and  friendfhip  to  her  fifterf.  Some  time  after, 
file  difpatched  the  earl  of  Bedford,  with  her  kinfman  George 
Cary,  fon  of  lord  Hunfdon,  in  order  to  officiate  at  the  bap- 
tifm  of  the  young  prince;  and  fhe  fent  by  them  fome  mag- 
nificent prefents  to  the  queen  of  Scots. 

The  birth  of  a  fon  gave  additional  zeal  to  Mary's  parti- 
fans  in  England^.  ;  and  even  men  of  the  rnoft  oppofite  par- 
ties began  to  civ  aloud  for  fome  fettlement  of  the  fuccef- 
fion.     Thefe  humours  broke  out  with  great  vehemence  in 
a  new  feffion   of  parliament   held   after   fix    prorogations.  30tj,  sepri 
The  houfe  of  peers,  which  had  hitherto  forborne  to  touch  a  pariia- 
on  this  delicate   point,  here  took  the   lead;  and  the  houfe  menc* 
of  commons  foon  after'imitated  the  zeal  of  the  lords.  Moli- 
neux  opened   the  matter  in  the  lower  houfe,  and  propofed 
that  the  queftiori  of  the  fucceflion  and  that  of  fupply  fhould 

Vol.  111.  3  I 
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C  H  \  P.  (ro  hand  in  hand  ;  as  if  it   were  intended  to  conftrain  ike 
XXXIX.    qUeen  to  a  compliance  with  the  requeft  of  her  parliament*. 
^~Y~^  trie  courtiers  endeavoured  to  elude  the  debate:  Sir  Ralph 
»$*•      Sadler  told  the  houfe,    that  he  had  heard  the  queen  pofi- 
i'v^y  affirm,  that,  for  the  good  of  her  people,  flic  was  de- 
termined to  marry.     Secretary  Cecil  and  fir  Francis  knol- 
Ivs    save  their   teftimony  to  the  fame  purpofe;  as  did  alio 
fir  Ambrofe  Cave,  chancellor  ofthedutchy,  and  fir  Edward 
Rogers,  comptroller  of  the  houfeholdf.     Elizabeth's  am- 
bitious and  raafculine  character  was  fo  well  known,  t.iat 
few  members  gave  any  credit  to  this  intelligence  j  and  it 
was  conf.dered  merely  as  an  artifice,  by  which  fhe  endea- 
voured  to  retraa  that  pofitive  declaration,  which  fhe  had 
made  in  the  beginning  of  her   reign,  that  me  meant  to  live 
and  die   a  virgin.     The   minifters,  therefore,  gained  no- 
thin*  farther  by  this  piece  of  policy,  than  only  to  engage 
the  houfe,  for  the   fake  of  decency,  to  join  the  queftion  or 
the   queen's   marriage  with   that  of  a  fettlement  of  the 
crown  ;  and  the  commons  were  proceeding  with  great  ear- 
neftnefs  in  the  debate,  and  had  even  appointed  a  committee 
to  confer  with  the  lords,  when  cxprefs  orders  were  brought 
them  from  Elizabeth  not  to  proceed  farther  in   the  matter. 
Cecil  told  them,  that  fhe  pledged  to  the  houfe  the  word  of 
a  queen  for  her  fincerity  in  her  intentions  to  marry;  that 
the  appointment  of  a   fucceffor  would   be  attended  with 
<*reat  danger  to  her  perfon ;  that  fhe  herfelf  had  had  experi- 
ence, durfng  the  reign  of  her   fitter,  how  much  court   was 
ufually  paidto  the  next  heir,  and  what  dangerous  faenn- 
ces  men  were  commonly  difpofed  to  make  of  their  preient 
duty  to  their  future  profpefis;  and  fhe  was  therefore  deter- 
mined to  delay,  till  a  more  proper   opportunity,  the  deci- 
fion  of  that  important  queftionj.     The  houfe  was  not  ia- 
tisfied  with  thefe  reafons,  and  ftill  lefs  with  the  command, 
prohibiting  them  all  debate  on  the  fubjccS.     Paul  Went- 
worth,  a  fpirited  member,  went  fo  far  as  to  queftion  whe- 
ther fuch  a   prohibition  were  not  an  infringement   of  the 
liberties  and  privileges  of  the  houfc||.     Some  even  ventur- 
ed to  violate  that  profound  refpect  which  had  hitherto  been 
preierved  to  the  queen ;  and   they  affirmed  that  fhe  was 
bound  in  duty,  not  only  to  provide  for  the  happinefs  o,  her 
fubjeefs  during  her  own  life,  but  alfo  to  pay  regard  to  their 
future  fecurity,  by  fixing  a  fucceffor;  that,  by  an  oppohte 
condua,  fhe  ihowed  herfelf  the  ftepmother,  not  the  natur- 
al parent,  of  her   people,  and   would  feem  defirous, -that 
England  ihould   no  longer   fubfift   than   fhe  fhould  enjoy 


*  D'Ewcs,  p.  127.  t  Ibld-  P-  "*■ 
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I    fatisfad/fion  of  governing  it;  that   none   but  c  H 
-  prince?;,  or  tyrants,  or  faint-heai ted  women,  ever    XXX 
of  their  fucceilbrs  ;  and  that  the  affections  of  (*-^~v->^ 
the  people  were  a  firm  and  impregn  able   rampart   to  every 

•,  who,  hying  afide  all  artifice  or  bye-ends, 
courage  and  magnanimity  to  put  his   whole   truir.   in   that 
id   lure  ('  The    queen,  of 

tliefe  debate?,  fen*  for  the  fpeaker,  ?nd  after  i\  iisr 

ser  prohibition,  ftie  bade  him  inform   the  houfe,  that  if 
any  member  r  tisfied,  he  might  appear  be- 

fore the  privy-council,  and  there  give   his    reaf,):r:|.     As 
the   .  fhowed  a  difpoiition,  notwithstanding  th 

,  (till  to  proceed  upon  the  quell  ion,  Eli- 
th    thought   proper,  by  a   meffage,    to  revoke  them, 
wife  liberty  of  debate;};.     They  were    {p 
mollified  by  this  gracious  condefcenfion,  that  th  y  thence- 
forth d   the   matter   with  more  calmnefs  and  tem- 
per ,  ;r  a  fupply,  to  be  levied  . 

,  of  a  fubfidy   and  a  fifteenth,  without  annexing 
i.idition  to  it.     The   queen  foon   after  diffoived   the  2  \  Jan. 
nent,  and  told  them,  with  fome  fharpnefs  in  the  con-      *567' 
ings  had   contained   much  dilii- 
■ce  ;  that,  under   the  plaunble  preter. 
ge  and    fucceffiofl,  many    of  them   <  i 
tit    intentions   towards   her;    but  that,   h 
/he  reaped  th:  rom  the   attempts  ofpheie  men, 

he  could  now  diftinguifh    her  friends  from   her  ene- 
mies.    «    But  do  you  think,"   added  fhe,  "t  Un- 
inclful  of  your  future  fkcurky,  or  will  be  negligent  m 
"  fettling  the  fucCefHori?   That  is    the  ciukf  ohicei:   ef 
"  concern  ;  as  I   know  myfelf  to    be   liable   I  ity. 
"  Or  do  -                -hend,  that  I  meant  to  encroach  on  y 
"  liberties?   No:   It  was  never  my  meaning  ;  I< 
tc  tended  to  Hop  you  before  you  appi 

their   time;  and   thou 
"  blefled  with  a  fovereign  mere 

"  I,  yet  I  affure   you,  that  no  one  will  ever  rule  over  you, 
»re   careful  of  your  fa 

her  I  live  to  iee  the  like  aikkm- 
or  whoe  -  the  reins  of 

warn  y.  ■  .  vare  of  prov 

"  rci  .nee,  f>  :.  |u    have  d  Jlut 

it  I 

ived  (for  ;  an- 

'■  part  of  you  may 
in  their  pi .  od  graces 

•  C  f  E 

.     '3G-  '16,  1 17.. 
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CHAP.      Elizabeth    carried  farther  her  dignity  on  this  occa- 
?^*™j   (i°n'     S^c  n:u)  received  the  fubfidy  without 'any  condition; 
^"Yp^   but   as   it   was  believed,  that  the  commons   had  given  her 
15    '      that  gratuity  with  a  view  of  engaging  her  to  yield  to  their 
requefts,  fhe  thought  proper,  on  her  refufal,  voluntarily  to 
remit  the  third  payment ;  and  fhe  faid,  that  money   in  her 
fubjedV  purfes  was  as  good  to  her  as    in  her  own  exche- 
quer*. 

But  though  the  queen  was  able  to  elude,  for  the  prc- 
fent,  the  applications  of  parliament,  the  friends  of  the 
queen  of  Scots  multiplied  every  day  in  England  ;  and  be- 
sides the  catholics,  many  of  whom  kept  a  treafonable  cor- 
refpondence  with  her,  and  were  ready  to  rife  at  her  com- 
mandf,  the  court  itfelf  of  Elizabeth  was  full  of  her  avow- 
ed partifans.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earls  of  Leicefter, 
Pembroke,  Bedford,  Northumberland,  fir  Nicholas  Throg- 
morton,  and  moft  of  the  confiderable  men  in  England,  ex- 
cept Cecil,  feemed  convinced  of  the  necefiity  of  declaring 
her  the  fucceflbr.  None  but  the  more  zealous  proteftants 
adhered  either  to  the  countefs  of  Hertford,  or  to  her  aunt, 
Eleanor  countefs  of  Cumberland;  and  as  the  marriage  of 
the  former  feemed  liable  to  fome  objections,  and  had  been 
declared  invalid,  men  were  alarmed,  even  on  that  fide, 
with  the  profpecT:  of  new  difputes  concerning  the  fucceflion. 
Mary's  behaviour  alfo,  fo  moderate  towards  the  proteftants, 
and  fo  gracious  towards  all  men  had  procured  heruniverfal 
refpe£lj  ;  and  the  public  was  willing  to  afcribe  any  impru- 
dences, into  which  fhe  had  fallen,  to  her  youth  and  inex- 
perience. But  all  thefe  flattering  profpedts  were  blafted 
by  the  fubfequent  incidents;  where  her  egregious  indifcre- 
tions,  fhall  I  fay,  or  atrocious  crimes,  threw  her  from  the 
height  of  her  profperity,  and  involved  her  in  infamy  and 
in  ruin. 
Murder  of  The  earl  of  Bothwel  was  of  a  confiderable  family  and 
ey'  power  in  Scotland ;  and  though  not  diftinguifhed  by  any 
talents  either  of  a  civil  or  military  nature,  he  had  made  a 
figure  in  that  party,  which  oppofed  the  greatnefs  of  the 
earl  of  Murray,  and  the  more  rigid  reformer?.  He  was 
a  man  of  profligate  manners  ;  had  involved  his  opulent 
fortune  in  great  debts  ;  and  even  reduced  himfelf  to  beg- 
gary by  his  profufe  expenccs||  ;  and  feemed  to  have  no  re- 
fource  but  in  defperate  counfels  and  enterprifef.  He  had 
been  accufed  more  than  once  of  an  attempt  to  afiaflinate 
Murray  ;  and  though  the  frequency  of  thefe  accufatiens 
on  all  fides  diminifh  fomevvhat  the  credit  due  to  any  parti- 

•  Camden,  p.  400.  f  Kaynes,  p.  446.  44S. 

J  Melvil,  p.  53.  61.  74.  |j   Koth,  p.  240. 
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cular  imputation,  they  prove  fufficiently  the  prevalence  of  c  h  a  p. 
that  deteftable  practice  in  Scotland,  and  may  in  that  view  XXXIX. 
ferve  to  render  fuch  rumours  the  more  credible.  This  ^y**~> 
man  had  of  late  acquired  the  favour  and  entire  confidence  J567- 
of  A4ary ;  and  all  her  meafures  were  directed  by  his  advice 
and  authority.  Reports  were  fpread  of  more  particular 
intimacies  between  them  ;  and  thefc  reports  gained  ground 
from  the  continuance  or  rather  increafe  of  her  hatred  to- 
wards her  hufband*.  That  young  prince  was  reduced  to 
fuch  a  ftate  of  defperation,  by  the  neglects  which  he  un- 
derwent from  his  queen  and  the  courtiers,  that  he  had 
once  refolved  to  fly  fecretly  into  France  or  Spain,  and  had 
even  provided  a  vefTel  for  that  purpofef.  Some  of  the 
mofl  confiderable  nobility,  on  the  other  hand,  obferving 
her  rooted  averfion  to  him,  had  propofed  fome  expedients 
for  a  divorce;  and  though  Mary  is  faid  to  have  fpoken 
honourably  on  the  occafion,  and  to  have  embraced  the  pro- 
pofal  no  farther  than  it  mould  be  found  confident  with 
her  own  honour  and  her  fon's  legitimacy^  ;  men  were  in- 
clined to  believe,  that  the  difficulty  of  finding  proper 
means  for  effecting  that  purpofe,  was  the  real  caufe  of 
laying  afide  all  farther  thoughts  of  it.  So  far  were  the 
fufpicions  againft  her  carried,  that  when  Henry,  difcou- 
raged  with  the  continual  proofs  of  her  hatred,  left  the  court 
and  retired  to  Glafgow,  an  illnefs  of  an  extraordinary  na- 
ture, with  which  he  was  feized  immediately  on  his  arrival 
in  that  place,  was  univerfally  afcribed  by  her  enemies  to  a 
dofe  of  poifon,  which,  it  was  pretended,  (lie  had  adminifter- 
ed  to  him. 

While  affairs   were    in   this    fituation,  all    thofe  who 
wifhed    well    to  her   character  or  to  public    tranquil: 
were   extremely    pleafed,  and   fomewhat  furprifed  to  hear, 
that  a  friendfhip  was  again  conciliated  between  them,    that 
me  had   taken  a  journey  to  Glafgow  on  purpofe  to  \ 
him   during  bis  ficknefs,  that   fhe    behaved    towa-ds    h 
with  great  tendernefs,  that  (he  had  brought  him  along  with 
her,  and    that  me  appeared  thenceforth  determined  to  li 
with  him  on  a  footing  more  fuitable  to  the  connection? 
tween    them.     Henry,  naturally   uxorious,   and    not   dif- 
truftino;   this   fudden  reconciliation,  put  himfelf  implicitly 
into   her   hands,  and   attended   her    to    '  She 

lived  in  the   palace   of  Holy-rood-houfe ;  bur  na- 

tion of  the  place  was   low,  and   ehe   concourfe   of  people 
about  the  court  was  neceflarilv  .  ch 

might   difturb   him   in   his    prcfent  infirm  ftate  oi'  health, 

*  Melvil,  p.  66.   77.  f  K 
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CHAP,  thefe   rcafons   were  affigned  for  fitting  up   an  apartment 

XXX1&   for   him    in  a   folitary   houfe,  at  fome  diftance,  called  the 

*-*^Y",w'  Kirk  of  Field.     Mary  here  gave  him  marks  of  kindnefs 

JS67-     and  attachment ;  {he   converted   cordially  with  him;  and 

fhe  lay  fome  nights  in  a  room  below  his ;  but  on  the  ninth 

of  February,  {he  told  him,  that  foe  would  pafs  that  night 

in  the  palace,  becaufe  the  marriage  of  one  of  her  fei  vants 

was  there  to  be  celebrated   in   her    pvefence.     About  two 

o'clock  in  the  morning  the  whole  town  was  much  alarmed 

at  hearing   a   great   noife ;  and   was  ftill  more  aftonifhed, 

when  it  was  discovered  that  the  noife  came  from  the  king's 

Tcb.  io.  houfe,  which  was  blown  up  by  gunpowder  ;  that  his  dead 
body  was  found  at  fome  diftance  in  a  neighbouring  field  ; 
and  that  no  marks  either  of  fire,  contufion,  or  violence  ap- 
peared upon  it*. 

No  doubt  could  be  entertained  but  Henry  was  murder- 
ed ;  and  general  conjecture  foon  pointed  towards  the  c.nl 
of  Bothwel  as  the  author  of  the  crimef.  But  as  his  fa- 
vour with  Mary  was  vifible,  and  his  power  great,  jjo  one 
ventured  to  declare  openly  his  fentiments ;  and  all  men 
remained  in  filence  and  mute  aftonifhment.  Voices,  how- 
ever, were  heard  in  the  (treats,  during  the  darknefs  of  the 
night,  proclaiming  Bothwel,  and  even  Mary  herfelf,  to 
be  murderers  of  the  king  ;  bills  were  fecretly  affixed  on 
the  walls  to  the  fame  purpofe;  offers  were  made,  that,  up- 
on giving  proper  fecurities,  his  guilt  fnould  be  openly 
proved.  But  after  one  proclamation  from  the  court,  of- 
fering a  reward  and  indemnity  to  any  one  that  would  dif- 
cover  the  author  of  that  villainy,  greater  vigilance  was 
employed  in  fearching  out  the  fpreaders  of  the  libels  and 
reports  agai nil  Bothwel  and  the  queen,  than  in  tracing 
the  contrivers  qf  the  king's  aflaflination,  or  detecting  the 
;icides^;. 

Thr  earl  of  Lenox,  who  lived  at  a  diftance  from  court, 
in  poverty  and  contempt,  was  roufed  by  the  report  of  his 
fon's  murder,  and  wrcte'to  the  queen,  imploring  fpcedy  jufticc 
againit  the  afTaffins ;  among  whom  he  named  the  earl  of 
Bothwel,  fir  James  Balfour,  and  Gilbert  Balfour  his  bro- 
ther, David  Chalmers,  and  four  others  of  the  queen's 
houfehold  ;  all   of  them    perfons   who  had  been  mentioned 

*  It  was  imagined   that    Henry    had    been    flrangled     before    the     | 
Was    blown  up.     Gut  this    fiippoittion  is    contradivlted    by   the    confeJTion  or 
the    criminal;  j  and    there    is    no   neceliity  to  admit  it   in   o.der    to?, 
for,  the;  condition  of  his  body.     There  are  many    inftances  that   men's    lives 
have    been  faved  who  had    been    blown   up   in  lhips.     Had  Henry  fallen  on 
•  wa>-er  he  had  not  probably  been  killed,  f  Melyil,  p   7^-     Cabala, 

p.  136.  t  Aaderfon's  Collections,  vol.  ii.  p.  33.      vol.  iv.  p.  167,  16S. 
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in  the  bills  affixed   to  the   walls   at   Edinburgh*.     Mary  c  H  A  P. 
tcok   his   demand  of  fpeedy  juftice  in  a  very  literal  fbnfr  ;    kx 
mid  allowing  only  fifteen  days  for  the  examination  of  this  ^v^-1 
important  affair,  (he   fent  a  citation  to  Lenox,  requiring 
him  to  appear  in  court,  and  prove  his  charge  againrt  Both- 
welf.     This  nobleman,  meanwhile,  and  all  the  other  per- 
iods accufed  by  Lenox,  enjoyed  their  full  liberty!  >  Both- 
wel  himfelf  was  continually  furrounded  with  armed  men)|  ; 
look  his  place  in  council^  ;  lived  during  fome  time  in  the 
houfe  with  Mary<(I;  and   feemed    to  poiTefs  all  his  wonted 
confidence   and    familiarity   with   her.     Even  the  caftle  of 

burgh,  a  place  of  great  confequence  in  this  critical 
time,  was  entrufted  to  him,  and  under  him,  to  his  crea- 
ture, fir  James  Balfour,  who  had  himfelf  been  publicly 
charged  as  an  accomplice  in  the  king's  murder**.  Le^ 
nox,  who  had  come  as  far  as  Stirling,  with  a  view  of  ap- 

;ig  at  the  trial,  was  informed  of  all  thefc  circum- 
iranres  ;  and  reflecting  on  the  fmall  train  which  attended 
him,  he  began  to  entertain  very  juft  appreheniions  from 
the  {lower,  infolence,  and  temerity  of  his  enemy.  He 
wrote  to  Mary,  defiring  that  the  day  of  trial  might  be  pro- 
rogued ;  and  conjured  her,  by  all  the  regard  which  me  bore 
to  her  own  honour,  to  employ  more  leifure  and  delibera- 
tion in  determining  a  queftion  of  fueh  extreme  momentff. 
No  regard  was  paid  to  his  application  :  The  jury  was  en- 

d,  of  which  the  earl  of  Caithnefs  was  chancellor; 
and  though  Lenox,  forefeeing   this   precipitation,  had  or- 

.'.  Cuningham,  one  of  his  retinue,  to  appear  in  court, 
and  protcif,  in  his  name,  againft  the  acquittal   of  the  cri- 

■l,  the  jury  proceeded   to   a   verdicl:^'.     The  verdict 

fuch   as   it   behoved  them  to  give,  where  neither  ac- 

appeared  ;  and    Bothwel   was  abfolved  12th  April. 

1  the  king's  murder.     The  jury,  however,  apprel: 

that  their  verdict  would  give  great   fcandal,  and  pcr- 

ie  danger,  entered    a 
It,  in  which  they  reprefentcd   the    neceffity  of  t' 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  indictment  was 

el  for  committing  the  crime  on  the  ninth 

not  the   tenth,  the  real  day  on  which  Henry 

The  interpretation  generally  put  upon 

this  error,  too  it   was   thought,  to  have  proceed 

*  K  ii.   p.  3.  f  Keith,  p. 

i.  p.  AO«. 
<jf    1  ■   p-  274- 

ff  Keith j  p.    3 
vbl.  i.  p.   52.  ££  Keith,  p.   37''  n,  vol.  ii.  p 

od,  p.   zci. 
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c  rHr  *  P'  fcwto  miftake,  was,  that  the  fecrct  council,  by  whom  Mary 
•~*        "  was  governed,  not  trufting  entirely  to  precipitation,  vio- 
^0~y^  lencc,  and  authority,  had  provided  this  plea,  by  which  they 
15  7"     enfured,  at  all  adventures,  a  plaufiblc  pretence  for  acquit- 
ting Bothwel. 

Two  days  after  this  extraordinary  tranfaction,  a  par- 
liament was  held;  and  though  the  verdict  in  favour  of 
Bothwel  was  attended  with  fuch  circumftances  as  ftrongly 
confirmed,  rather  than  diminifhed,  the  general  opinion  of 
his  guilt,  he  was  the  perfon  chofen  to  carry  the  royal  fcep- 
tre  on  the  firft  meeting  of  the  national  aflembly*.  In  this 
parliament,  a  rigorous  a£t  was  made  againft  thofe  who 
fet  up  defamatory  bills ;  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  the 
king's  murderf.  The  favour  which  Mary  openly  bore  to 
Bothwel,  kept  every  one  in  awe  ;  and  the  effects  of  this 
terror  appeared  more  plainly  in  another  tranfaction,  which 
enfued  immediately  upon  the  diflblution  of  the  parliament. 
A  bond  or  aflbciation  was  framed  ;  in  which  the  fubferib- 
crs,  after  relating  the  acquittal  of  Bothwel  by  a  legal  trial, 
and  mentioning  a  farther  offer,  which  he  had  made,  to 
prove  his  innocence  by  fingle  combat,  oblige  themfelves, 
in  cafe  any  perfon  fhould  afterwards  impute  to  him  the 
king's  murder,  to  defend  him  with  their  whole  power 
againft  fuch  calumniators.  After  this  promife,  which  im- 
plied no  great  aflurance  in  Bothwel  of  his  own  innocence; 
the  fubferibers  mentioned  the  neceflity  of  their  queen's 
marriage,  in  order  to  fupport  the  government ;  and  they 
14th  April,  recommended  Bothwel  to  her  as  a  hufbandj.  This  paper 
was  fubferibed  by  all  the  confiderable  nobility  there  pre- 
fent.  In  a  country  divided  by  violent  factions,  fuch  a 
concurrence  in  favour  of  one  nobleman,  nowife  diftin- 
guifhed  above  the  reft,  except  by  his  flagitious  conduct, 
could  never  have  been  obtained,  had  not  every  one  been  cer- 
tain, at  leaft  firmly  perfuaded,  that  Mary  was  fully  deter- 
mined on  this  meafure||.  Nor  would  fuch  a  motive  have 
fufficed  to  influence  men,  commonly  fo  ftubborn  and  in- 
tractable, had  they  not  been  taken  by  furprife,  been  igno- 
rant of  each  other's  fentiments,  and  overawed  by  the  pre- 
fent  power  of  the  court,  and  by  the  apprehenfions  of  far- 
ther violence,  from  perfons  fo  little  governed  by  any  prin- 
ciples of  honour  and  humanity.  Even  with  all  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  the  fubfeription  to  this  paper  may  juftly  be 
regarded  as  a  reproach  to  the  nation. 

The  fubfequent  meafures  of  Bothwel  were  equally  pre- 
cipitate and  audacious.     Mary  having  gone  to  Stirling  to 

*  Keith,  p.   78.     Crawford,  p.  14.  f   Keitfi,  p.  3S8.      , 

X  Ibid.  p.  381.  ||  See  note  [CCJ  a:  the  end  of 
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•.  vifit  to  her  fon,  he  aflembled  a  body  of  eight  hundred  c  ?1  .A  .p- 
horfe,  on  pretence  of  parking  fome  robbers  on  the  border?,  .^    *\ 
and  havin  J  her  on  her  return,  he  feized  her  perfon  ^J! 

near  Edinburgh,  r.nd  carried  her  to  Dunbar,  with  an  2sthApriL 
avowed  defign  of  forcing  her  to  yield  to  his  purpofe.  Sir 
James  Melvil,  one  of  her  retinue,  was  carried  along  with 
her,  and  fays  not,  that  lie  law  any  figns  of  reluctance  or 
constraint:  He  was  even  informed,  as  he  tells  us,  by  Both- 
wel's  officers,  that  the  whole    tranfiction  was   managed  in 

rt  with  her*.  A  woman,  indeed,  of  that  fpirit  and 
refjlution,  which  is  acknowledged  to  belong  to  Mary, 
does  not  ufuaily,  on  thefe  occ.ilions,  give  fv.ch  marks  of 
oppofition  to  real  violence,  as  can  appear  anywife  doubtful 
or  ambiguous.  Some  of  the  nobility,  however,  in' order  to 
put  matters  to  farther  trial,  fent  her  a  private  mefTage  ;  in 
which  they  told  her,  that  if,  in  reality,  {he  lay  under  force, 
they  would  ufe  all  their  efforts  to  refcue  her.  Her  anfwer 
was,  that  fh.e  had  indeed  been  carried  to  Dunbar  by  vio- 
lence, but  ever  lince  her  arrival  had  been  f)  well  treated, 
that  fhe  willingly  remained  with  Bothwelf.  No  one  gave 
himfelf  thenceforth  any  concern  to  relieve  her  from  a  cap- 
tivity, which  was  believed  to  proceed  entirely  from  her 
own  approbation  and  connivance. 

This  unufual  conduct  was  at  firft  afcribed  to  Mary's 
fenfeofthe  infamy  attending  her  purpofed  marriage  ;  and 
her  defire  of  finding  fome  colour  to  glofs  over  the  irregula- 
rity of  her  conduct.  But  a  pardon,  given  to  Bothwel  a 
few  days  after,  made  the  public  carry  their  conjectures 
what  farther.  In  this  deed,  Bothwel  received  a  par- 
don for  the  violence  committed  on  the  queen's  perfon;  and 
for  all  other  crimes  :  A  claufe,  by  which  the  murder  of  the 
king  was  indirectly  forgiven.  The  rape  was  then  conjec- 
tured to  have  been  only  a  contrivance,  in  order  to  afford 
a  pretence  for  indirectly  remitting  a  crime,  of  which  it  would 
have  appeared  fcandalous  to  make  openly  any  mention^. 

These    events  paffed  with  fuch   rapidity,  that  men  had 
no  leifure   to  admire   fufficiently  one  incident,  when  they 

furprifed  with  a  new  one  equally  rare  and  uncom- 
mon.     There   ftill,    however,    remained   one   difficulty, 

h  it  was  not  eafy  to  forefee  how  the  queen  and  Both- 
wel, determined  as  they  were  to  execute  their  fhameful 
purpofe,  could  fir.  .nts   to   overcome.     The  man 

who   had  procured   the   fuW  i    of  the  nobility,  re- 

commending him  as  a  hufband  to  the  queen,  and  who  had 
•    Vol.  III.  3  K 

*  Melvil,  p.  80.  f  Spo'.fwood,  p.  202. 
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Chap,  acted  this  feeming  violence  on  her  perfon,  in  order  to  &>rti» 
xxxix.  ner  confent,  had  been  married  two  years  before  to  another 
^N  woman ;  to  a  woman  of  merit,  of  a  noble  family,  fifter  to 
,-567-  the  earl  of  Huntley.  But  perfons  blinded  by  paffion,  and 
infatuated  with  crimes,  foon  make  off  all  appearance  of 
decency.  A  fuit  was  commenced  for  a  divorce  between 
Bothwel  and  his  wife;  and  this  fuit  was  opened  at  the 
fame  inftant  in  two  different,  or  rather  oppofite  courts  ; 
in  the  court  of  the  archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews,  which  was 
popifh,  and  governed  itfclf  by  the  canon  law ;  and  in  the 
.new  confiftorial  or  commifTariot  court,  which  was  protef- 
tant,  and  was  regulated  by  the  principles  of  the  reformed 
teachers.  The  plea,  advanced  in  each  court,  was  fo  cal- 
culated as  tofuit  the  principles  which  there  prevailed:  In  the 
archbifhop's  court,  the  pretence  of  confanguinity  was  em- 
ployed, becaufe  Bothwel  was  related  to  his  wife  in  the  fourth 
degree  ;  in  the  commifTariot  court,  the  accufation  of  adul- 
tery was  made  ufe  of  againft  him.  The  parties  too,  who 
applied  for  the  divorce,  were  different  in  the  different 
courts  :  Bothwel  was  the  perfon  who  fued  in  the  former ; 
his  wife  in  the  latter.  And  the  fuit  in  both  courts  was 
opened,  pleaded,  examined,  and  decided  with  the  utmoft 
precipitations  and  a  fentence  of  divorce  was  pronounced  in 
four  days*. 

The  divorce  being  thus  obtained,  it  was  thought  pro- 
per that  Mary  fhould  be  conducted  to  Edinburgh,  and 
mould  there  appear  before  the  courts  of  judicature,  and 
fhould  acknowledge  herfelf  reftored  to  entire  freedom. 
This  was  underftood  to  be  contrived  in  a  view  of  obviating 
all  doubts  with  regard  to  the  validity  of  her  marriage. 
Orders  were  then  given  to  publifh  in  the  church  the  banns 
between  the  queen  and  the  duke  of  Orkney  ;  for  that  was 
the  title  which  he  now  bore;  and  Craig,  a  minifter  of  Edin- 
burgh, was  applied  to  for  that  purpofe.  This  clergy- 
man, not  content  with  having  refufed  compliance,  public- 
ly in  his  fermons  condemned  the  marriage  \  and  exhorted 
all  who  had  accefs  to  the  queen,  to  give  her  their  advice 
againft  fo  fcandalous  an  alliance.  Being  called  before  the 
council,  to  anfwer  for  this  liberty,  he  ihowed  a  courage, 
which  might  cover  all  the  nobles  with  fhame,  on  account 
of  their  tamenefs  and  fervility.  He  faid,  that,  by  the  rules 
of  the  church,  the  earl  of  Bothwel,  being  convicted  of 
adultery,  could  not  be  permitted  to  marry  ;  that  the  di- 
vorce between  him  and  his  former  wife  was  plainly  pro- 
cured by  collufion,  as  appeared  by  the  precipitation  of  the 
fentence,  and  the  fudden  conclufion  of  his  marriage  witk 

*  And:rfon,  vc4tij.  p.  »8o. 
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the  queeri  ;  and  that  all  the  fufpicions  which  prevailed,  CHAP, 
with  regard  to  the  king's  murder,  and  the  queen's  concur-  XXXIX. 
rence  in  the  former  rape,  would  thence  receive  undoubted  >-^Vv-' 
confirmation.  He  therefore  exhorted  Bothwel,  who  was  *567- 
pre  fen  t,  no  longer  to  perfevere  in  his  prefent  criminal  en- 
terprifes  ;  and  turning  his  difcourfe  to  the  other  counfel- 
lors  he  charged  them  to  employ  all  their  influence  with  the 
craeen,  in  order  to  divert  her  from  a  meafure  which  would 
load  her  with  eternal  infamy  and  difhonour.  Not  fatisfied 
even  with  this  admonition,  he  took  the  firft  opportunity  of 
informing  the  public,  from  the  pulpit,  of  the  whole  tranf- 
aclion,  and  exprefTed  to  them  his  fears,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  remonstrances,  their  fovereign  was  ftiU  obftinately 
bent  on  her  fatal  purpofe.  **  For  himfelf,"  he  faid,  "  he 
"  had  already  difcharged  his  confeience,  and  yet  again 
*<  would  take  heaven  and  earth  to  witnefs,  that  he  abhor- 
<c  red  and  detefted  that  marriage,  as  fcandalous  and  hate- 
u  ful  in  the  Tight  of  mankind  :  But  fince  the  Great,  as  he 
*'  perceived,  either  by  their  flattery  or  fiience,  gave  coun- 
"  tenance  to  the  meafure,  he  befought  the  Faithful  to  pray 
"  fervently  to  the  Almighty,  that  a  refolution,  taken  con- 
u  trary  to  all  law,  reafon,  and  good  confeience,  might, 
**  by  the  divine  bleffing,  be  turned  to  the  comfort  and  be- 
4i  nefit  of  the  church  and  kingdom."  Thefe  fpeeches  of- 
fended the  court  extremely  ;  and  Craig  was  anew  fummon- 
ed  before  the  council,  to  anfwer  for  his  temerity  in  thus 
paffing  the  bounds  of  his  commiflion.  But  he  told  them, 
that  the  bounds  of  his  commiflion  were  the  word  of  God, 
good  laws,  and  natural  reafon ;  and  were  the  queen's  mar- 
riage tried  by  any  of  thefe  Standards,  it  would  appear  infa- 
mous and  di (honourable,  and  would  be  fo  eftemed  by  the 
whole  world.  The  council  were  fo  overawed  by  this  heroic 
behaviour  in  a  private  clergyman,  that  they  difmiiTed  him 
without  farther  cenfure  or  punifhment*. 

But  though  this  tranfa&ion  might  have  recalled  Both- 
wel  and  the  queen  of  Scots  from   their  infatuation,  and 
might  have  inltrucled  them   in  the  difpofitions  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  in  their  own  inability  to  oppofe  them;  they 
were  ftill  refolute  to  rum  forward   to  their   own   manifeff. 
deftru£tion.     The  marriage  was  folemnized  by  the  bifhop  15th  May. 
of  Orkney,  a  proteftant,  who  was  afterwards  depofed  by  Qiieen  of 
the  church   for  this  fcandalous  compliance.     Few  of  the  rjes  ^t^l 
nobility   appeared    at   the    ceremony:  They  had,  moft  of wel. 
them,  either   from    fhame   or   fear,  retired   to  their  own 
houfes.     The  French  ambaflador,  Le  Croc,  an  aged  gen- 
tleman, of  honour  and  character,  could  not  be  prevailed  on, 

*  Spotfwood,  p.  203.     Andcrfon,  vol.  ii.  p.  2S0. 
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chap,  though  a  dependant  of  the  houfe  of  Guife,  to  countenance 
'  XXXIX    the  marriage  by  his  prefence*.     Elizabeth  rcmonftratcd, 

<-"*Y*0  by  friendly  letters   and  mcfiages,  againft  the  marriagef  : 
J5^7-     The  court  of  France   made   like  oppoiition  ;  but   Mary, 
though  en  all  other  occafions  foe  was  extremely  obfequious 
to  the  advice  of  her  relations  in  that  country,  was  here  de- 
termined to  pay  no  regard  to  their  opinion. 

The  news  of  thefe  tranfadtion?,  being  carried  to  fo- 
reign countries,  filled  Europe  with  amazement,  and  threw 
infamy,  not  only  on  the  principal  actors  in  them,  but  alf  > 
on  the  whole  nation,  who  feemed,  by  their  fubmiflion  and 
filence,  and  even  by   their    declared  approbation,  to  give 
their  fanction  to  thefe  fcandalous  practices  J.     The  Scot?, 
who  refided  abroad,  met   with  fuch  reproaches,  that  they 
durft  nowhere  appear  in  public ;  and  they   earneflly   ex- 
horted their  countrymen    at  home  to  free  them  from  the 
public   odium,  by  bringing   to   condign  punifhment  the 
authors  of  fuch  atrocious  crimes.     This  intelligence,  with 
a  little  more  leifure  for  reflection,  roufed  men   from   their 
lethargy  ;  and  the  rumours  which,  from   the   very  begin- 
ning ||,  had  been  fpread  againft  Mary,  as  if  {he  had  con- 
curred  in   the   king's  murder,  feemed  now,  by  the  fubfe- 
quent   tranfactions,  to  have  received  a  ftrong  confirmation 
and  authority.     It  was  every  where  faid,  that  even  though 
no  particular  and  direct  proofs  had  as  yet  been  pronounced 
of  the  queen's  guilt,  the  whole  tenour  of  her  late  conduct 
was  fufficient,  not  only  to  beget  fufpicion,  but  to  produce 
entire  conviction  againft  her :  That   her  fudden  resolution 
of  being  reconciled  to  her  huiband,  whom   before  me  had 
long  and  juftly  hated  ;  her  bringing  him  to  court,  from 
which  fhe  had  banifhed  him  by  neglects  and  rigours  ;  her 
fitting  up  feparate  apartments  for  him  ;  were   all  of  them 
circumftances   which,   though   trivial  in   themfelves,  yet, 
being  compared  with  the  fubfequent  event?,  bore  a   very 
unfavourable   afpect   for   her :  That  the  leaft  which,  after 
the  king's  murder,  might  have  been  expected  in  her  fitua- 
tion,  was  a  more  than  ufual  caution  in  her  meafures,  and 
an  extreme  anxiety  to  puni/h  the  real  aftaffins,  in  order  to 
free  her felf  from  all  reproach  and  fufpicion :  That  no  woman, 
who  had  any  regard  to  her  character,  would  allow  a  mar;, 
publicly  accufed  of  her   hufband's    murder,  fo  much  as  to 
approach  her   prefence,  far   lefs  give  him  a  mare  i; 
counf  :1s,  and  endow  him  with  favour  and  authority  :  That 
an  acquittal,  merely  in  the  abfence  of  accufers,  was  very 
ill  fitted  to   fatisfy   the   public  j  efpecially  if  that  abfence 

*  Spotfwood,  p.  203.     Melvi!,  p.  Sz.  f  Keith,  p.  392.     Digge*, 
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proceeded  from  a  defigned  precipitation  of  the  fentence,  CHAP, 
and  from  the  terror  which  her  known  frienufhip  for  the  XXXIX. 
criminal  had  infufed  into  every  one  :  That  the  very  men-  ^-^Y^-* 
tion  of  her  marriage  to  fuch  a  perfon,  in  fuch  circum-  *5  !7- 
fiances,  was  horrible  ;  and  the  contrivances  of  extorting 
a  confent  from  the  nobility,  and  of  concerting  a  rape, 
were  grofs  artifices,  mere  proper  to  difcover  her  guilt 
than  prove  her  innocence :  That  where  a  woman  thus 
fhews  her  confeioufnefs  of  merited  reproach,  and,  inftead 
cf  correcting,  provides  only  thin  glories  to  cover,  her  ex- 
ceptionable conduct,  fhe  betrays  a  neglect  of  fame,  which 
mult  either  be  the  effect  or  the  caufe  of  the  moll  fhameful 
enormities  :  That  to  efpou'fe  a  man,  who  had,  a  few  days 
before,  been  fo  fcandaloufly  divorced  from  his  wife  ;  who, 
to  (xy  the  leaft,  was  believed  to  have,  a  few  months  be- 
fore, aflaflinated  her  hufband,  was  fo  contrary  to  the  plain- 
eft:  rules  of  behaviour,  that  no  pretence  of  indrfcretion  or 
imprudence  could  account  for  fuch  a  conduct :  That  a 
woman,  who,  fo  foon  after  her  hufband's  death,  though 
not  attended  with  any  extraordinary  circumftances,  con- 
tracts a  marriage,  which  might  in  itfelf  be  the  moil  blame- 
lefs,  cannot  efcape  fevere  cenfure  ;  but  one  who  overlooks, 
for  her  pleafure,  fo  many  other  weighty  confederations, 
was  equally  capable,  in  gratifying  her  appetite?,  to  neg- 
lect every  regard  to  honour  and  to  humanity :  That  Mary 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  public 
with  regard  to  her  own  guilt,  and  of  the  inferences  which 
would  every  where  be  drawn  from  her  conduct;  and  there- 
fore, if  file  flill  continued  to  purfue  meafurcs  which  gave 
fuch  j ufc  offence,  {he  ratified,  by  her  actions,  as  much  as 
the  could  by  the  moll:  formal  confemon,  all  the  furmifes 
and  imputations  of  her  enemies:  Tfcat  a  prince  was  here 
murdered  in  the  fab*  of  the  world ;  Bothwel  alone  was 
fufpected  and  accufed ;  if  he  were  innocent,  nothing  could 
abfolve  him,  either  in  Mary's  eyes  or  thofe  of  the  public, 
but  the  detection  and  conviction  cf  the  real  r..Tk(fin;  yet 
no  inquiry  was  made  to  that  pu-  ugh  a  parliament 

had   been  affemhled ;  the   fovereign   and.  wife   was   here 
plainly  fileni  from  guilt,  tb  from  terror:   That  the 

only  circumfrance  which  oppofed  all  ;  ions,  or 

rather  proofs,  was  the  benl  bet  pre- 

ceding behaviour,  which  feemed  to   remove   her   from  ail 
fufpicsons  of  fuch  atrocious  inhumanity  ;  vhe  cha- 

racters of  men  were  extremely  \  and  perfons  guilty 

of  the  worft  a  :   word   and 

moft  criminal  difpofitions  :  That  a  v  ho,  in  a  cri- 

tical and  dangerous    moment,  had  .our 

a   of  abandoned  principle,  ml  h  be 
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CHAP,  led  blindfold  by  him  to  the  commiflion  of  the  moft  enor- 

XXXIX.    mous  crimes,  and  was  in  reality  no  longer  at  her  own  dif- 

<-^"Y^->  pofal :  And  that,  though  one   fuppofition   was  ftill  left  to 

*567-     alleviate  her  blame,  namely,  that  Bothwel,  prefuming  on 

her  affe&ion  towards  him,  had   of  himfelf  committed    the 

crime,  and  had  never  communicated  it  to  her,  yet  fuch  a 

fudden  and  paflionate  love  to  a  man,  whom   fhe   had  long 

known,  could   not   eafily  be    accounted  for,  without  fup- 

pofing  fome  degree  of  preceding  guilt ;  and  as  it  appeared 

that  fhe  was  not  afterwards  reftrained,  either  by  fhame  or 

prudence,  from  incurring  the  higheft  reproach  and  danger, 

it  was  not  likely  that  a  fenfe  of  duty  or  humanity  would 

have  a  more  powerful  influence  over  her. 

These  were  the  fentiments  which  prevailed  throughout 
Scotland;  and  as  the  proteftant  teachers,  who  had  great 
authority,  had  long  borne  an  animofity  to  Mary,  the  opi- 
on  of  her  guilt  was,  by  that  means,  the  more  widely  dif- 
fufed,  and  made  the  deeper  impreflion  on  the  people. 
Some  attempts  made  by  Bothwel,  and,  as  is  pretended, 
with  her  confent,  to  get  the  young  prince  into  his  power, 
excited  the  moft  ferious  attention ;  and  the  principal  nobi- 
lity, even  many  of  thofe  who  had  formerly  been  conftrain- 
ed  to  fign  the  application  in  favour  of  Bothwel's  marriage, 
met  at  Stirling,  and  formed  an  aflbciation  for  protecting 
the  prince,  and  punifhing  the  king's  murderers*.  The 
earl  of  A  thole  himfelf,  a  known  catholic,  was  the  firft 
author  of  this  confederacy:  The  earls  of  Argyle,  Mor- 
ton, Marre,  Glencarne,  the  lords  Boyd,  Lindefey,  Hume, 
Semple,  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  Tulibardine,  and  fecretary 
Lidington,  entered  zeal oufly  into  it.  The  earl  of  Mur- 
ray, forefeeing  fuch  turbulent  times,  and  being  defirous  to 
keep  free  of  thefe  dangerous  factions,  had,  fome  time  be- 
fore, defired  and  obtained  Mary's  permiffion  to  retire  into 
France. 

Lord  Hume  was  firft  in- arms  ;  and,  leading  a  body 
of  eight  hundred  horfe,  fuddenly  environed  the  queen  of 
Scots  and  Bothwel  in  the  caftle  of  Borthwic.  They  found 
means  of  making  their  efcape  to  Dunbar;  while  the  con- 
federate lords  were  affembling  their  troops  at  Edinburgh, 
and  taking  meafures  to  effe£r.  their  purpofe.  Had  Both- 
wel been  fo  prudent  as  to  keep  within  the  fortrefs  of  Dun- 
bar, his  enemies  muft  have  difperfed  for  want  of  pay  and 
fubfiftence ;  but  hearing  that  the  afibciated  lords  were 
fallen  into  diftrefs,  he  was  fo  rafh  as  to  take  the  field,  and 
advance  towards  them.  The  armies  met  at  Carberry 
Hill,  about   fix  miles  from  Edinburgh;  and  Mary  foon 
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xjth  June. 
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became   fcnfible  that  her  own  troops  difapproved  of  her  CHAP. 
caufe,  and  were  averfe  to  fpill  their  blood  in  the  quarrel*,   r*       " 
After  fome  bravadoes   of  Bothwel,  where  he    difcovered  ^i~*"^ 
very  little  courage,  fhe   faw  no  refource  but  that  of  hold-     *5 
ing  a  conference  with  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  and  of  putting 
herfelf,  upon  fome  general  promifes,  into  the  hands  of  the 
confederates.     She  was  conducted   to  Edinburgh,  amidft 
the  infults  of  the  populace  ;  who  reproached  her  with  her 
crimes  ;  and  even  held  before  her  eyes,  which  way  foever 
fhe  turned,  a  banner,  on  which  were  painted   the   murder 
of  her  hufband,  and  the  diftrefs  of  her  infant  fonf.     Mary, 
overwhelmed   with   her   calamities,  had  recourfe  to  tears 
and  lamentations.     Meanwhile    Bothwel,  during  her  con- 
ference  with   Grange,  fled    unattended  to  Dunbar;  and 
fitting   out   a    few   fmall    fhips,  fet  fail  for  the  Orkneys, 
where  he  fubfifted  during  fome  time  by   piracy.     He   was 
purfued  thither  by  Grange,  and  his  fhip  was  taken,  with 

al  of  his  fervants,  who  afterwards  difcovered  all  the 
circurnftances  of  the  king's    murder,  and   were    punifhed 

he  crime^.     Bothwel  himfelf  efcaped   in  a  boat,  and 

1  means  to  get  a  paffage  to  Denmark,  where  he  was 
,1  into  priioa,  loft  his  fenfes,  and  died  miferably  about 
ten  years  after:  An  end  worthy  of  his   flagitious  conduct 
and  behaviour. 

The  queen  of  Scots,  now  in   the  hands  of  an  enraged  imprifon- 
fa'5t.ion,  met  with  fuch  treatment  as  a  fovereign  may  natu-  ment  ot~ 
rally  expect  from  fubjecls  who  have  their  future  fecurity     ary' 
to  provide  for,  as  well  as  their  prefent  animofity  to  grati- 
fy.    It  is  pretended,  that   me   behaved  with  a  fpirit  very 
little  fuitable  to  her  condition,  avowed'  her   inviolable  at- 

oent  to  Bothwel jj,  and  even  wrote  him  a  letter,  which 
the  lords  intercepted,  where  fhe  declared,  that  (he  would 
endure  any  extremity,  nay  refign  her  dignity  and  crown 
itfelf,  rather  than  relinquifh  his  afTe£tions§.  The  mal- 
contents, finding  the  danger  to  which  they  were  expoieu, 
in  cafe  Mary  mould  finally  prevail,  thought  themfelves 
obliged  to  proceed  with  rigour  againft  her  •,  and  they  fent 
her  next  day  under  A  guard  to  the  caftle  of  Lochlevin,  fi-> 
tuated  in  a  lake  of  that  name.  The  miftrefs  of  the  hcufe 
was  mother  to  the  earl  of  Murray ;  and  as  me  pretended 
to  have  been  lawfully  married  to  the  late  king  of  Scots,  fhe 
naturally  bore  an  animofity  to  Mary,  and  treated  her  with 
the  utmoft  harfhnefs  and  feverity. 

..;-kh,  p.  402.     Spoifwood,.p  ielvil,  p.  83,  84. 

A   Anderfoo,  vol.  ii.   p.  165,    166,   &c,  j| 

^  Mclvil,  p.  84.     T;  letter  appears"  1  imputable; 

•hiefly  becaufe  Murray  and  his  icver  mentioned  it  in  thsir  accufutiaa 

of  Ik. 
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chap.  Elizabeth,  who  \r:.s  fully  informed  of  all  thcfe  Jricl- 
XXXIX.  dents,  feemed  touched  with  companion  towards  the  unfor- 
^V**-'  tunute  queen  ;  and  all  her  fears  and  jealoufies  being  now 
*567-  laid i.afl'sep,  by  the  confvderation  of  that  ruin  and  infamy  in 
which  Mary's  conduct  had  involved  her,  fhe  began  to  re- 
flect on  the  irritability  of  human  affairs,  the  precarious 
ftate  of  royal  grandeur,  the  danger  of  encouraging  rebel- 
lious fubjedts  ;  and  fhe  refolved  to  employ  her  authority 
for  alleviating  the  calamities  of  her  unhappy  kinfvvoman. 
She  fent  fir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  ambafTador  to  Scot- 
land, in  order  to  remonftrate  both  with  Mary  and  the  af- 
fociated  lords  ;  and  fhe  gave  him  inductions,  which, 
though  mixed  with  fome  lofty  pretenfions,  were  full  of 
that  good  fenfe  which  was  fo  natural  to  her,  and  of  that 
generofity,  which  the  prefent  interefting  conjuncture  had 
called  forth.  She  empowered  him  to  declare  in  her  name 
to  Mary,  that  the  late  conduct  of  that  princefs,  fo  enor- 
mous and  in  every  refpedt  fo  unjuftifiable,  had  given  her 
the  higheft  offence  ;  and  though  fhe  felt  the  movements  of 
pity  towards  her,  fhe  had  once  determined  never  to  intcr- 
pofe  in  her  affairs,  either  by  advice  or  afliftance,  but  to 
abandon  her  entirely,  as  a  perfon  whofe  condition  was  to- 
tally defperate,  and  honour  irretrievable  :  That  fhe  was 
well  afTurcd  that  other  foreign  princes,  Mary's  near  rela- 
tions, had  embraced  the  fame  refolution;  but  for  her 
the  late  events  had  touched  her  heart  with  more  tender 
fympathy,  and  had  made  her  adopt  meafures  more  favourable 
to  the  liberty  aud  interefls  of  the  unhappy  queen  :  That 
fhe  was  determined  not  to  fee  her  opprefTed  by  her  reh 
ous  fubjedts,  but  would  employ  all  her  good  offices,,  and 
even  her  power,  to  redeem  her  from  captivity,  and  .place 
her  in  fuch  a  condition  as  would  at  once  be  compatible 
with  her  dignity,  and  the  fafety  of  her  fubjedts  :  That  fhe 
conjured  her  to  lay  afide  all  thoughts  of  revenge,  except 
againft  the  murderers  of  her  hufband;  and  as  ihe  herfelf 
was  his  n?ar  relation,  fhe  was  better  entitled  than  the  fub- 
jedts of  Mary  to  interpofe  her  authority  on  that  head,  and 
ihe  therefore  befought  that  princefs,  if  fhe  had  any  regard 
to  her  own  honour  and  fafety,  not  to  oppofe  fo  juft  and 
reasonable  a  demand  :  That  after  tbofe  two  points  were 
provided  for,  her  own  liberty,  and  the  punifhment  of  her 
hufband's  affaffins,  the  fafty  of  her  infant  fon  was  next  to 
be  confidered  ;  and  there  feemed  no  expedient  more  pro- 
per for  that  purpofe,  than  fending  him  to  be  educated  in 
England  :  And  that,  befides  the  fecurity,  which  would 
attend  his  removal  from  a.fcene  of  fa&ion  and  convulsion?, 
there  were  many  -other  beneficial  confequences,  which  it 
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was  eafy  to  forefee  as  the  refult  of  his  education  in  that  c  H  a  P. 
country*.  xxxix. 

The  remonftrances  which  Throgmorton  was  inftru&-  {*^y*J 
ed  to  make  to  the  afTbciated  lords,  were  entirely  conform-      J567- 

to  thefe  fentiments  which  Elizabeth  had  entertained 
in  Mary's  favour.  She  empowered  him  to  tell  them,  that, 
whatever  blame  (he  might  throw  on  Mary's  conduct,  any 
oppofition  to  their  fovereign  was  totally  unjuftifiable,  ■ 
incompatible  with  all  order  and  good  government  :  That 
it  belonged  not  to  them  to  reform,  much  lefs  to  punifh, 
the  mal-adminiftratioji  of  their  prince  ;  and  the  only  arms 
which  fubjedts  could  in  any  cafe  lawfully  employ  againft 
the  fupreme  authority,  were  entreaties,  counlels,  and  re- 
prefentations  :  That  if  thefe  expedients  failed,  they  were' 
next  to  appeal  by  their  prayers  to  Heaven  ;  and  to  wait 
with  patience  till  the  Almighty,  in  whofe  hands  are  the 
hearts  of  princes,  mould  be  pleafed  to  turn  them  to  juftice 
and  to  mercy  :  That  fhe  inculcated  not  this  doctrine,  be- 
caufe  fhe  herfelf  was  intercfted  in  its  obfervance ;  but  be- 
caufe  it  was  univerfally  received  in  all  well-governed 
ffates,  and  was  cffential  to  the  prefervation  of  civil  fociety : 
That  fhe  required  them  to  reftore  their  queen  to  liberty  ; 
and  promifed,  in  that  cafe,  to  concur  with  them  in  all  pro- 
per expedients  for  regulating  the  government,  for  punifh- 
ing  the  Icing's  murderers,  and  for  guarding  the  life  and 
liberty  of  the  infant  prince:  And  that  if  the  fervices,  which 
fhe  had  lately  rendered  the  Scottifh  nation,  in  protecting 
them  from  foreign  ufurpation,  were  duly  confidered  by 
them,  they  would  repofe  confidence  in  her  good  offices, 
and  would  efteem  themfelves  blame- worthy  in  having  hi- 
therto made  no  application  to  her-f-. 

Elizabeth,  befides  thefe  remonftrances,  fent,  by 
Throgmorton,  fome  articles  of  accommodation,  which  he 
was  to  propofe  to  both  parties,  as  expedients  for  the  fettle- 
ment  of  public  afFairs  j  and  though  thefe  articles  contained 
fome  important  reftraints  on  the  fovereign  power,  they 
were  in  the  main  calculated  for  Mary's  advantage,  and 
were  fufficiently  indulgent  to  her^.  The  afTociated  lords, 
who  determined  to  proceed  with  greater  feverity,  were 
apprehenuve  of  Elizabeth's  partiality ;  and  being  fenfible 
that  Mary  would  take  courage  from  the  protection,  of  that 
powerful  princef;)],  they  thought  proper,  .ral  af- 

liih  ambafi'ador  all  ace 
fchernes  propofe d  in 
III.  3  L 

*   '■-  4.14,  415.  42J. 
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CHAP.  Scotland,  for  the  treatment  of  the  captive  queen  :  Onet 
XXXIX.  that  (he  fhould  be  reftored  to  her  authority  under  very 
'—"Y"^  ftricT:  limitations :  The  fecond,  that  fhe  fhould  be  obliged 
•567-  to  refign  her  crown  to  the  prince,  be  banifhed  the  king- 
dom, and  be  confined  either  to  France  or  England  \  with 
aflurances  from  the  fovereign,  in  whofe  dominions  fhe 
fhould  refide,  that  fhe  fhould  make  no  attempts  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  eftablifhcd  government :  The  third,  that 
fhe  fhould  be  publicly  tried  for  her  crimes,  of  which  her 
enemies  pretended  to  have  undoubted  proof,  and  be  fen- 
tenced  to  perpetual  imprifonment:  The  fourth  was  ftill 
more  fevere,  and  required,  that,  after  her  trial  and  con- 
demnation, capital  punifhment  fliould  be  inflicted  upon 
her*.  Throgmorton  fupported  the  mildeft  propofal  j  but 
though  he  promifed  his  miftrefs's-  guarantee  for  the  per- 
formance of  articles,  threatened  the  ruling  party  with  im- 
mediate vengeance  in  cafe  of  refufalf,  and  warned  them 
not  to  draw  on  themfelves,  by  their  violence,  the  public 
reproach,  which  now  lay  upon  their  queen  ;  he  found  that, 
except  fecretary  Lidington,  he  had  not  the  good  fortune  to 
convince  any  of  the  leaders.  All  counfels  feemed  to  tend 
towards  the  more  fevere  expedients  ;  and  the  preachers,  in 
particular,  drawing  their  examples  from  the  rigorous  max- 
ims of  the  Old  Teftament,  which  can  only  be  warranted 
by  particular  revelations,  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple againft  their  unhappy  fovereign  J. 

There  were  feveral  pretenders  to  the  regency  of  the 
ypung  prince  after  the  intended  depofition  of  Mary.  The 
earl  of  Lenox  claimed  that  authority  as  grandfather  to  the 
prince :  The  duke  of  Chatelrault,  who  was  abfent  in 
France,  had  pretenfions  as  next  heir  to  the  crown :  But 
the  greateft  number  of  the  afTociatcd  lords  inclined  to  the 
earl  of  Murray,  in  whofe  capacity  they  had  entire  truir, 
and  who  poflefled  the  confidence  of  the  preachers  and  more 
zealous  reformers.  All  meafures  being  therefore  concert- 
ed, three  inftruments  were  fent  to  Mary,  by  the  hands  of 
lord  Lindefey  and  fir  Robert  Melvil ;  by  one  of  which  fhe 
was  to  refign  the  crown  in  favour  of  her  fon,  by  another 
to  appoint  Murray  regent,  by  the  third  to  name  a  council, 
which  fhould  adminifter  the  government  till  his  arrival  in 
Scotland.  The  queen  of  Scots,  feeing  no  profpeel  of  re- 
lief, lying  juftly  under  apprehenfions  for  her  life,  and  believ- 
ing that  no  deed  which  fhe  executed  during  her  captivity 
could  be  valid,  was  prevailed  on,  after  a  plentiful  effufron 
of  tears,  to  fign  thefi  three  inftruments  3  and  fhe  took  ! 

•  Keith,  p.  410.  f  Ibid.  p.  $-J.  J  Ibid.  p.  412.  <xG. 
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the  trouble  of  infpeclingany  one  of  them*.  In  confluence  c  11  a  P. 

of  this  forced  reflation,  the  young  prince  was  proclaim-    xxxix. 

ed  king,  by  the  name  of  James  Vf.     He  was  foon  after  {*-^ym^ 

crowned  at  Stirling,  and  the  carl  of  Morton  too!:  in  his       f^>7- 

•   b       1     •      t  \  •  l  •  r   ^         •       ..    29Ui  Julv' 

name  tne  coronation  oath ;  in  which  a  promiie  to  extirpate 

herefy  was  not  forgotten.  Some  republican  pretenfions 
in  favour  of  the  people's  power  were  countenanced  in  this 
cereraonyf ;  and  a  coin  was  foon  after  ftruck,  on  which 
the  famous  faying  of  Trajan  was  infcribed,  Pro  me;  fi  me* 
tear,  in  me  :  For  me;  if  I  deferve  it,  againft  met-  Throg- 
morton  had  orders  from  his  miilrefs  not  to  aflift  at  the  co- 
ronation of  the  king  of  Scots||. 

The  council  of  regency  had  not  long  occafion  to  exer- 
cife  their  authority.  The  earl  of  Murray  arrived  from 
France,  and  took  pofTefifion  of  his  high  office.  He  paid  a 
vifit  to  the  captive  queen;  and  fpoke  to  her  in  a  manner 
which  better  fuited  her  paft  conduct  than  her  prefent  con- 
dition. This  harm  treatment  quite  extinguifhed  in  her 
bread  any  remains  of  affection  towards  him§.  Murray 
proceeded  afterwards  to  break,  in  a  more  public  manner, 
all  terms  of  decency  with  her.  He  fummoned  a  parlia- 
ment ;  and  that  afiernbly,  after  voting  that  (he  was  un-  15th  Dec 
doubtedly  an  accomplice  in  her  hufband's  murder,  con- 
demned her  to  imprifonment,  ratified  her  demiilion  of  the 
crown,  and  acknowledged  her  fon  for  king,  and  Murray  for 
regent^.  The  regent,  a  man  of  vigour  and  abilities,  em- 
ployed himfelf  fuccefsfully  in  reducing  the  kingdom.  He 
bribed  fir  James  Balfour  to  furrender  the  caiHe  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  He  conftrained  the  garrifon  of  Dunbar  to  open 
their  gates:  And  he  demolifhed  that  fortrefs. 

But  though  every  thing  thus  bore  a  favourable  afpe& 
to  the  new  government,  and  all  men  feemed  to  acquiefce 
in  Murray's  authority  ;  a  violent  revolution,  however  ne- 
ceflary,  can  never  be  effected  without  great  difcontents  ; 
and  it  was  not  likely  that,  in  a  country  where  the  govern- 
ment, in  its  moil  fettled  {late,  pofTefied  a  very  disjointed 
authority,  a  new  eftablifhment  ihould  meet  with  no  inter- 
ruption or  diiturbance.  Few  conhderable  men  of  the  na- 
tion feemed  willing  to  fupport  Mary  fo  long  as  Bothwcl 
was  prefent,  but  the  removal  of  that  obnoxious  nobleman 
had  altered  the  fentiments  of  many.  The  duke  of  Chatel- 
rault,  being  difappointed  of  the  regency,  bore  no    good- 

*  Melvil,  p.  85.     Spotfwood,  p.  211.     Anderfon,  v.>l.  iii.  p.  19. 
-J-  Kci  h,  p.  439,  440.  %  Ibid.  p.  440.     Append,  p.  150. 

j|   ibid.  p.  430.  §  Melvil,  p.  S7.     Keith,  p  445. 
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CHAP,  will  to  Murray;  and  the  fame  fentiments   were  embraced 
XXXiX,    by  all  his   numerous   retainers:    Several    of  the  nobility, 
'^"Y^  finding  that  others  had  taken  the  lead  among  the  aflbciators, 
J567-     formed  a  faction  apart,  and  oppofed  the  prevailing  power : 
And  befides  their   being  moved  by  fome   remains   of  duty 
and  affection  towards  Mary,  the  malcontent  lords,  obft-rv- 
ing  every  thing  carried  to  extremity  againft  her,  were  na- 
turally led  to  embrace  her   caufe,  and  fh?lter   themfelves 
under  her  authority.     All  who  retained  any  propenfity  to 
the  catholic  religion,  were  induced  to  join  this  party;  and 
even  the  people  in  general,  though   they  had  formerly  ei- 
ther detefted  Mary's   crimes,  or  blamed  her  imprudence, 
were  now  inclined    to  companionate  her  prefent  fituation, 
and  lamented   that  a  perfon,  poffefled    of  fo  many  amiable 
accomplifhments,    joined  to  fuch  high  dignity,  fhould  be 
treated  with  fuch   extreme    feverity*.     Animated  by   all 
thefe  motives,  many  of  the  principal  nobility,  now  adhe- 
rents to  the  queen  of  Scots,  met  at  Hamilton,  and  concert- 
ed meafures  for  fupporting  the  caufe  of  that  princefs. 
1568.  While   thefe  humours   were  in  fermentation,     Mary 

was  employed  in  contrivances  for  effecting  her  efcape  ; 
and  fhe  engaged,  by  her  charms  and  carefles,  a  young 
gentleman,  George  Douglas,  brother  to  the  laird  of 
Lochlcvin,  to  aiTift  her  in  that  enterprife.  She  even  went 
fo  far  as  to  give  him  hopes  of  efpoufing  her,  after  her  mar- 
riage with  Bothwel  mould  be  diffolved  on  the  plea  of 
force;  and  fhe  propofed  this  expedient  to  the  regent,  who 
rejected  it.  Douglas,  however,  perfevered  in  his  endea- 
vours to  free  her  from  captivity;  and  having  all  opportu- 
nities of  accefs  to  the  houfe,  he  was  at  lalt  fuccefsful  in  the 

»d  May.  .■  undertaking.  He  conveyed  her  in  difguife  into  a  fmall  boat, 
and  hhnfelf  rowed  her  aihore.  She  haftened  to  Hamilton ;  and 
the  news  of  her   arrival  in  that  place   being   immediately 
fpread  abroad,  many  of  the  nobility  flocked   to  her   with 
their  forces.     A  bond  of  aflbciation  for  her  defence  Was 
figned  by  the  earls  of  Argyle,  Hugtley,  Eglington,  Craw- 
ford, Cafiilis,  Rothes,  Montrofe,  Sutherland,  Errol,  nine 
•  j  bifhops,  and  nine  barons,  befides  many  of  the  nroft  confi- 
gurable gentryf .     And   in    a  few  days   an  army,  to  the 
.  jiumber  of  fix   thoufand  men,  was   aiTembled  under   her 
.ftandard. 

Elizabeth  was  no  fooner  informed  of  Mary's  efcape, 
than  ihe  difcovered  her  refolution  of  perfevering  in  the 
fame  generous  and. friendly  meafures  which  fhe  had  hither- 
to purfued.  If  fhe  had  not  employed  force  againft  the 
regent,  during  the  imprifonment  of  that  princefs,  fhe  had 

*  Buchanan,  lib,  xviii  c.  53.  -J-  Keith,  p.  475. 
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been  chiefly  withheld  by  the  fear  of  pufhing  him  to  great-  CHAP. 
er  extremities  againft  her*  ;  but  fhe  had  propofed  to  the  XXXIX. 
court  of  France  an  expedient,  which,  though  lefs  violent,  v**"y"0 
would  have  been  no  lefs  effectual  for  her  fervice  :  She  de-       XS63- 

that  France  and  England  fhould  by  concert  cut  off 
all  commerce  with  the  Scots,  till  they  fhould  do  juftice  to 
their  injured  fovereignf.  She  now  difpatched  Leighton 
into  Scotland  to  offer  both  her  good  offices,  and  the  allift- 
ance  of  her  forces,  to  Mary ;  but  as  (lie  apprehended  the 
entrance  of  French  troops  into  the  kingdom,  fhe  defired 
that  the  controverfy  between  the  queen  of  Scots  and  her 
fubjeets  might  by  that  princefs  be  referred  entirely  toiler 
arbitration,  and  that  no  foreign  fuccours  fhould  be  intro- 
duced into  Scotland^. 

But  Elizabeth  had  not  leifure  to  exert  fully  her  efforts 
in  favour  of  Mary.  The  regent  made  hafte  to  aflemble 
forces  ;  and,  notv/ithftanding  that  his  army  was  inferior  in 
number  to  that  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  he  took  the  field 
againft  her.  A  battle  was  fought  at  Langfide  near  Glaf-  15th  May. 
gow,  which  was  entirely  decifive  in  favour  of  the  regent; 
and  though  Murray,  after  his  victory,  ftopped  the  blood- 
fhed,  yet  was  the  action  followed  by  a  total   difperfion  of 

queen's  party.    That  unhappy  princefs  fled  fouthwards  Mary  flies 
from   the    field   of  battle   with    great   precipitation,    and  int0  £n«- 
came,  with  a  few  attendants,  to  the  borders  of  England.  bnd" 
She  here  deliberated  concerning  her  next  meafures,  which 
would  probably  prove  fo  important  to  her  future  happinefs 
or  mifery.     She  found  it  impoffible  to  remain  in  her  own 
kingdom  :   She   had  an   averfion,  in  her  prefent  wretched 
condition,  to  return   into  France,  where  fhe  had  formerly 
appeared  with  {o  much  fplendour ;  and  fhe    was    not,   be- 
fides,  provided    with    a    vefTel,  which  could  fafely  convey 
her  thither:   The   late   generous    behaviour   of  Elizabeth 
made  her  hope    for   protection,  and  even    afliftance,  from 
that  quarter||  -,  and  as  the   prefent  fears  from  her  domeftic 
em  e   the    molt  urgent,  fhe  overlooked  all  other 

derations,  and  embraced  the  refolution  of  taking  fhel- 
ter  in  England.  She  embarked  on  board  a  fifhing-boat 
in  Galloway,  and  landed  the  fame  day  at  Workington  in 
Cumberland,  about  thirty  miles  from  Carlifle  ;  whence 
fhe  immediately  difpatched  a  meffenger  to  London;  noti- 
f  arrival,  defiring  leave  to  vifit  Elizabeth,  and 
craving  her  protection,  in  confequence  of  former  profeffions 
of  friendship  made  her  by  that  princefs. 

Keith,  p.  463.     Cabala,  p.  141.  f  Keith,  p.  462. 

%  Ibid.  p.  473.  in  the  notes.     Aoderfon,  vol.  iv.  p.  a6.  |  Jebb's 

Collection,  vol.  i.  p.  420. 
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chap.  Elizabeth  now  found  herfelf  in  a  fituation  when  it 
XXXix.  was  become  nccevTary  to  take  fome  decifive  refolution  with 
*-**Y"s^  regard  to  her  treatment  of  the  queen  of  Scots  ;  and  as  fhe 
MHi  had  hitherto,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Cecil,  attended 
more  to  the  motives  of  generofity  than  of  policy*,  fhe 
was  engaged  by  that  prudent  minifter  to  weigh  anew  all 
die  contiderations  which  occurred  in  this  critical  conjunc- 
ture. He  reprefented,  that  the  party  which  had  dethroned 
Mary,  and  had  at  prefent  afiumed  the  government  of  Scot- 
land, was  always  attached  to  the  Englifli  alliance,  and 
was  engaged,  by  all  motives  of  religion  and  of  interelr, 
to  perfevere  in  their  connection  with  Elizabeth  :  That 
though  Murray  and  his  friends  might  complain  of  fome 
unkind  ufage  during  their  banifhment  in  England,  they 
would  eafily  forget  thefe  grounds  of  quarrel,  when  they 
reflected  that  Elizabeth  was  the  only  ally  on  whom  they 
could  iafely  rely,  and  that  their  own  queen,  by  her  attach- 
ment to  the  catholic  faith,  and  by  her  other  connections, 
excluded  them  entirely  from  the  friendfhip  of  France,  and 
even  from  that  of  Spain  :  That  Mary,  on  the  other  hand, 
even  before  her  violent  breach  with  her  proteftant  fubjedts, 
was  in  fecret  entirely  governed  by  the  counfels  of  the 
houfe  of  Guife  ;  much  more  would  fhe  implicitly  comply 
with  their  views,  when,  by  her  own  ill  conduct,  the  pow- 
er of  that  family  and  of  the  zealous  catholics  was  become 
her  fole  refource  and  fecurity:  That  her  pretenfions  to  the 
Englifh  crown  would  render  her  a  dangerous  inftrument 
in.  their  hands ;  and,  were  fhe  once  able  to  fupprefs  the 
proteftants  in  her  own  kingdom,  fhe  would  unite  the  Scotr 
tifh  and  Englifh  catholics,  with  thofe  of  all  foreign  ftates, 
in  a  confederacy  againft  the  religion  and  government  of 
England  :  That  it  behoved  Elizabeth,  therefore,  to  pro- 
ceed with  caution  in  the  defign  of  refioring  her  rival  to 
the  throne;  and  to  take  care,  both  that  this  enterprife,  if 
undertaken,  fhould  be  effected  by  Enelifh  forces  alone, 
and  that  full  fecurities  fhould  beforehand  be  provided  for 
the  reformers  and  the  reformation  in  Scotland  :  That  above 
all,  it  was  neceflary  to  guard  carefully  the  perfon  of  that 

fjrincefs;  left,  finding  this  unexpected  referve  in  the  Eng- 
lfh  friendfhip,  fhe  fhould  fuddenly  take  the  refolution  of 
flying  into  France,  and  fhould  attempt,  by  foreign  force, 
to  recover  pofleffion  of  her  authority  :  That  her  defperate 
fortunes  and  broken  reputation  fitted  her  for  any  attempt  j 
and  her  refentment,  when  fhe  fhould  find  herfelf  thus  de- 
ferted  by  the  queen,  would  concur  with  her  ambition  and 
her  bigotry,  and  render  her  an   unrelenting,  as  well  as 

•    *  Ca'o.'h,  p.  14.?. 
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powerful,  enemy  to  the  Englifh  government  :  That  if  fhe  c  H  .4  P< 
were  once  abroad,  in  the  hands  of  enterprifing  catholics,    -'■ 
the  attack  on  England  would  appear  to  her  as  eafy  as  that  ^*V**^ 
©n  Scotland;  and  the  only  method,  fhe  mult    imagine,  of     '568- 
recovering  her   native  kingdom,  would  be  to  acquire  that 
erown,  to  which  file  would  deem  herfelf  equally  entitled  :• 
That  a  neutrality  in  fuch  interesting  fituations,  though   it 
might   be   pretended,  could    never,  without  the  molt  ex-  # 
treme  danger,  be  upheld  by  the  queen  ;  and  the   detention 
of  Mary   was    equally   requifite,  whether   the    power   0/ 
England    were   to   be   employed  in  her  favour,  or  againft 
her  :  That  nothing,  indeed,  was   more   becoming  a  great 
prince  than  generoiity ;  yet   the   fuggeftions  of  this  noble 
principle  could  never,  without   imprudence,  be   confulted: 
in  fuch  delicate  circumftances  as  thofe  in  which  the  queen 
was  at  prefent  placed  ;  where   her  own  fafety   and  the  in- 
terefts  of  her    people   were  intimately  concerned  in  every 
refolution  which  fhe  embraced  :  That  though  the  example 
Of  fuccefsful  rebellion,  efpecially  in  a  neighbouring  coun- 
try, could  nowife  be  agreeable  to  any   fovereign,  yet  Ma- 
ry's   imprudence  had  been  fo  great,  perhaps  her  crimes  fo 
enormous,  that  the  infurrection  of  her  fubjects,  after  fuch 
provocation,  could  no  longer  be  regarded   as    a   precedent 
againft  other  princes:  That  it  was  firft  necefTary  for  Eli- 
zabeth to  after  tain,  in  a    regular   and  fatisfacStory  mannerr 
the  extent  of  Mary's  £uilt,  and  thence   to  determine   the 
degree  of  protection  which  fhe  ought  to  afford  her  againft 
her   difcontented  fubjects:  That  as  no  glory  could  furpafs 
that  of  defending  opprefTed  innocence,  it  was  equally  in- 
famous to  patronife  vice  and  murder    on  the   throne  ;  and 
the  contagion  of  fuch  difhonour  would  extend  itielf  to  all: 
who  countenanced  or  fupported  it:  And  that,  if  the  crin. 
of  the    Scottifh    princefs    fhould,  on    inquiry,    appear 
great  and  certain  as  was  affirmed  and  believed,  every  mea- 
lure  againft  her,  which  policy  fhould  dictate,  would  the, 
be  julliited  ;  or  if  fhe  fhould  be  found  innocent,  every  en- 
terprife,  which  friendfhip  fhould  infpire,  would  be  acknow- 
ledged laudable  and  glorious. 

;  REE  ably  to  thefe  views,  Elizabeth  refolved  to  pro-: 
ceed  in  a  feemingly  generous,  but  really  cautious,  mar. 
with  the  queen   of  Scots;  and; 
to  lady  Scrope,  filter  to  the 
hved  in  Voouihond,  to   attend 

Soon  after,  fhe  di  (patched  to  her  lord  Scrope  himfelf,  w; 
den  of  the  marches,  v- 
bcrlai:!.     They  f »ind  Mary  air 

Carlisle;  and,  after  expreffirtg  the  qi  irith 

her  in  her  late  misfortunes,  they  told  her,  that  her  req 
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C  H  A  P.  of  being  allowed  to  vifit  their  fovereign,  and  of  being  ad- 

XXXiS.    mitted   to  her    prefencc,  could  not  at  prefrnt  be  complied 

*-*pYv-'  with:  Till  fhe  had  cleared  herfelf  of  her  hufband's  mur- 

*5"*-      der,  of  which  fhe  was  fo  ftrongly  accufed,  Elizabeth  could 

not,  without   difhonour,  fhow  her   any  countenance,   or 

appear   indifferent   to   the   affaflination   of  fo  near  a  kinf- 

man*.     So   unexpected   a  check  threw  Mary  into  tears  ; 

and  the  neceffity   of  her    fituation  extorted  from  her  a  de- 

,  claration,  that  fhe   would  willingly  juftify  herfulf  to   her 

fifter  from  all  imputations,  and  would  fubmit  her  caufe  to 

the  arbitration  of  fo  sood  a  friendf.     Two  days  after  fhe 

fent  lord  Herreis  to  London  with  a  letter  to  the  fame  pur- 

pofe. 

This  conceffion,  which  Mary  could  fcarcely  avoid 
without  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt,  was  the  point  ex- 
pected and  defired  by  Elizabeth :  She  immediately  dif- 
patched  Midlemore  to  the  regent  of  Scotland  j  requiring 
him  both  to  defift  from  the  farther  profecution  of  his 
queen's  party,  and  fend  fome  perfons  to  London  to  juftify 
his  conduft  with  regard  to  her.  Murray  might  juftly  be 
ftartled  at  receiving  a  mefiage  fo  violent  and  imperious; 
but  as  his  domeftic  enemies  were  numerous  and  powerful, 
and  England  was  the  fole  ally  which  he  could  expeft 
among  foreign  nations,  he  was  refolved  rather  to  digeft  the 
affront,  than  provoke  Elizabeth  by  a  refufal.  He  alfo  con- 
fidered,  that  though  that  queen  had  hitherto  appeared  par- 
tial to  Mary,  many  political  motives  evidently  engaged 
her  to  fupport  the  king's  caufe  in  Scotland  ;  and  it  was 
not  to  be  doubted  but  fo  penetrating  a  princefs  would  in 
the  end  difcover  this  intereft,  and  would  at  leaft  afford  him 
a  patient  and  equitable  hearing.  He  therefore  replied,  that 
he  would  himfelf  take  a  journey  to  England,  attended  by 
other  commiflioners  ;  and  would  willingly  fubmit  the  de- 
termination of  his  caufe  to  Elizabeth^. 

Lord  Herreis  now  perceived,  that  his  miftrefs  had  ad- 
vanced too  far  in  her  conceffions :  He  endeavoured  to 
maintain,  that  Mary  could  not,  without  diminution  of  her 
royal  dignity,  fubmit  to  a  conteft  with  her  rebellious  fub- 
jects  before  a  foreign  prince  ;  and  he  required  either  pre- 
sent aid  from  England,  or  liberty  for  his  queen  to  pafs 
over  into  France.  Being  preffed,  however,  with  the  for- 
mer agreement  before  the  Englifh  council,  he  again  renew- 
ed his  confent;  but  in  a  few  days  he  began  anew  to 
recoil  j  and  it  was  with  fome  difficulty  that  he  was 
brought  to  acquiefce  in  the   firft   determination fl*     Thefe 


*  Anderfon,  vol.  iv.  p.  54.  6fr.  8z,  ft  3.  86. 
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fluctuations,  which  were  incefFantly  renewed,  fhowed  his  C  n  A-r\ 
"vifibie  reiuj^ance  to  tl  urfued  by  the  court  of 

England.  ^-^y^ 

The  queen  of  Scots  difcovered  no  ".  '  on  to  the 

trial  propofed;  and  it  required  all  the  art;  prudence 

of  Elizabeth  to  make  her  perfevere    in   the    agreement  to 
h  fhe  at  full  conferred.     This  Litter  princefs  ftill  faid 
to   her,  that   fhe   deiired  not,  without  M\ry*s  confent  or 
approbation,  to  enter  into  the  queftion,  and  pretended  on- 
ly, as  a  friend,  to   hear   her  j unification  :   That  fhe   was 
confident  there  would   he  found  no  difficulty  in   refuting 
all  the  calumnies  of  her  enemies  ;  and  even  if'her  apolo 
fhould  fall  fhort  of  full   conviction,  Elizabeth  was  deter- 
mined to  fupporther  caufe,  and  procure  her  fome  reafona- 
bie  terms  of  accommodation  :  And  that  it  was  never  meant, 
that  fhe  fhould  be  cited  to  a  trial  on   the  accufation  of  her 
rebellious  fubjecls;  but,  on  th e  contrary,  that  they  fhould 
ned  to  appear,  and  tojuftify  themfelves  Br  their 
u£t  towards   her*.  ,   Allured  by  thefe  plaufible  pro: 
fions,  the  queen  of  Scats  agreed  to  vindicate  herfelf  by  her 
>ners  before  commiflioners  appointed  by  Eli- 


zat 


During  thefe  tranfadlions  lord  Scrope  and  fir  Francis 
Knoiles,   who  refid:d   with    Mary    at  Carliflc,  had  leifure 
to  ftudy  her  character,  and  make  report  of  it  to  Elizabeth. 
Unbroken  by   her    misfortunes,  refolute   in   her  purpofe, 
.  lier  enterprifes,  fhe  afpired  to  nothing  but  vtcto- 
and  was  determined  to  endure  any   extremity,  to  tih- 
;o  any  difficulty,  and  to  try  every  fortune,  rather  than 
her  caufe,  or  yield  the  fuperiority  to  her  enemies. 
t,  infinuatiiv.r,  affable;  fhe  had  already  convifl 
who  approached  her,  of  the  innocence  of  her  pad 
.he   declared  her  fixed  p 
aid  of  her  friends   all    over    Europe,  and  even  to  have  re- 
.  courfe  to  infidels  and  barbarians,  rather  than   fail    of  ven- 
dee   againft.   her   perfecutors,  it  was  eafy  to  forefee  the 
danger  to  which  her  charms,  her  fpirit,  her  addrefs,  if  al- 
lowed  to   operate  with    thefr    full    force,    would    expefe 
thernf.       The   court   of  England,  therefore,  who,  under 
pret.  had  already,  in   effect,  det:. 

n:d  to   watch 
y   its    fitua'tio'n    6n 
litiss   of  contriving   hi 
Iton,  a  feat    of  lord  Serene's  in 
Vol.  ITT.  3  M 

*  Anjerfon,  p.    I 
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chap.  Yorkshire  :  And  the  ifiuc  of  the  controvcrfy  between  her 
X 'iXiX.    and  the  Scottifh  nation  was  regarded  as  a  fubjcdl  more  mo- 
{+~y~>J  mentous  to  Elizabeth's  fecurity  and  intertfls,  than  it  had 
xs6$.      hitherto  been  apprehended. 

The  commiilioners  appointed  by  the  Englifh  court  for 
the  examination   of  this    great   caufe,  were   the   duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  earl  of  SufTcx,  and    fir    Ralph    Sadler;  and 
4th  0£tob.    York  was  named  as  the  place   of  conference.     Lefley  bi- 
Coiferences  fhop  of  Rofs,  the  lords  Herrcis,  Levingftone,  and  Boyde, 
at  York  and  ^j^  three  perfons   more,  appeared  as  commiflioners  fiom 
counf0""    ^e   queen  °f  Scots.     The  earl   of  Murray,  recent,  the 
earl  of  Morton,  the  biflicp   of  Orkney,    lord    Lindtfey, 
and  the  abbot   of  Dunferrr.ling,  were  appointed  eorr.n  if- 
fioners  from  the  king  and  kingdom  of  Scotland.     Secreta- 
ry Lidington,  George    Buchanan,  the   famous   poet  and 
hiftorian,  with  fbme  others,  were   named  as  their   aflift- 
ants. 

It  was  a  great  circumftance  in  Elizabeth's  glory,  that 
fhe  was  thus  chofen  umpire  between  the  factions  of  a 
neighbouring  kingdom,  which  had  during  many  centu- 
ries, entertained  the  raoft  violent  jealoufy  and  animofity 
againfr  England;  and  her  felicity  was  equally  rare,  in 
having  the  fortunes  and  fV.me  of  fo  dangerous  a  rival,  who 
had  long  given  her  the  greateft  inquietude,  now  entirely 
at  her  difpofal.  Some  circumflances  of  her  late  conduct 
had  difcovered  a  bias  towards  the  fide  of  Mary  :  Her  pre- 
vailing interefts  led  her  to  favour  the  enemies  of  that  prin- 
cefs :  The  profeffions  of  impartiality,  which  file  had  made 
were  open  and  frequent;  and  fbe  had  fo  far  fucceeded,  that 
each  fide  accufed  her  commiflioners  of  partiality  towards 
their  adverfaries**  She  herfelf  appears,  by  the  inftructions 
given  them,  to  have  fixed  no  plan  for  the  decifion;  but 
(lie  knew  that  the  advantages  which  fhe  fliould  reap,  muft 
be  great  whatever  iflue  the  caufe  might  take.  If  Mary's 
crimes  could  be  afcertained  by  undoubted  proof,  flic  could 
for  ever  blaft  the  reputation  of  that  princefs,  and  might 
juftifiably  detain  her  forever  a  prifoner  in  England:  If  the 
evidence  fell  fhort  of  conviction,  it  was  intended  to  reftore 
her  to  the  throne,  but  with  fuch  ftric"r  limitations  ss  would 
leave  Elizabeth  perpetual  arbiter  of  all  differences  between 
the  parties  in  Scotland,  and  render  her  in  effedt  abfolute 
miftrefs  of  the  kingdomf. 

Mary's  commiflioners,  before  they  gave  in  their  com- 
plaints againfr.  her  enemies  in  Scotland,  entered  a  proteft, 
that  their  appearance  in  the  caufe  Ihould  no  wile  a(Fe&  the 

*  Anderfon,  vol.  W.'  part  ft.'  p.  40.  f  Zbiil.  14,  15,  See. 
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independence  of  her  crown,  or  be  cor.ftrued  as  a  maik  of  c  h  a  f. 
fubordinition   to  England:  The  Englifh  commiiiiones  re-    >-v-' 
ceived  this  protefr,  but  with  a  referve  to  the  claim  of  Eng-  [~~ym*~' 
Jand.     The  complaint  of  that  princcfs  was  next  reed,  and      *itS 
contained   a  detail   of  the   injuries  which  fhe  had  fuffer- 
ed  fince  her  marriage  with    Bothwel:  That   her  fubj  . 
had  taken  arms   againft  her,  on   pretence   of  freeing   her- 
from  captivity  ;  that  when  fhe  put  herfelf  into  their  hanJr, 
they  committed    her   to  clofe  cuftody  in   Lochlevin;  had 
phced  her  fon,  an  infant,  on  her  throne  ;  had  again  taken 
arms     againff.    her,    after   her     deliverance   from    prifoni 
had  rejected  all  her  propofals  for  accommodation  ;  had  giv- 
en battle  to  her   troops  ;  and  had  obliged  her,  for  the  tafe- 
ty  of  her  perfon,  to  tike  fhelter  in  England*.     The   earl 
of  Murray,  in  an  Aver  to  this  complaint,  gave  a  fummnry 
and  imperfect  account  of  the  late  tranfacfions  :  The  earl  of 
Bothwel,  the  known  murderer  of  the  late  king,  had,  a  lit- 
tle after  committing  tlut  crime,  feized  the   peifon  of  the 
in,  and  led  her  to  Dunbar;  that  he  acquired  fuch   in- 
fluence  over  her  as  to  gain  her  confent  to  many  him,  and 
he  had  accordingly  procured  a  divorce  from  his  former  wife, 
and  had  pretended  to  celebrate  his  nuptials  with  the  queen  ; 
that  the  fcandal  of  this  tranfaclion,  the  dishonour  which  i: 
brought  on  the  nation,  the  danger   to   which   the    infant 
prince  was    expofed  from  the  attempts    of  that  audacious 
man,  had  obliged  the  nobility  to  take  arm?,  and  oppofe  his 
criminal  entcrprifes ;  that  after  Mary,  in  order  to  fave  him, 
had  thrown  herfe'f,  into  their    hands,  fhe  ftill    difcovered 
fuch  a  violent  attachment  to  him,  that  they  found  it  necef- 
fary,  for  their  own  and  the  public   fafety,  to   confine   her 
perfon,  during  a  feafon,  till   Bothwel   and  the  other  mur- 
derers of  her  hufband  could  be  tried  and  punifhed  for  their 
crimes  ;  and  that,  during  this  confinement,  fhe  had 
tarily,  without  compulsion  or  violence,  merely  i\\ 
guft  at  the  inquietude   and  vexations  attending 
figned  her  crown  to  her  only  fon,  and  had  appointed  the 
earl  of  Murray  regent  during  the  minority!*    The  queen's 
anfwer  to  this   apology  was   obvious:  That  fhe   did   not 
know,  and   never   could  fufpecl,  that   Bothwel,  wj 
been  acquitted  by  a  jury,  and  recommended  to  her  by 
the  nobility   for  her  hufband,  was   the   murderer   of  the 
king  ;  that  fhe  ever  was,  and  frill  c  defircus  t 

if  he  be  guilty  he  may  he  brought  to  corn 
that  her  refignation  or  the  crown  was  extorted  .  by 

the  well-grounded  fears  of  her  life,  and  even  by  cirecT:  me- 
naces of  violence;    and   that   Throgmotoii,    the  i 

*  Ar.dcrfor,  vol.  iv.  part  a.  p    5Z.     Goo.iill,  vcl.  ii.  p.  128.     Haynes,  p. 
478.        -j-   An!-  ifon,  ,i  1.  iv.  part  2.  p.  64-  &  &q.  GgocLU,  vol.  ,i  p 
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CHAP  ambafTidor,  as  weft   as  others   of  her  friends,  had  advifed 
XX   IX.   her  to  (lorn  tbat  paper,  as  the  only  means  of  faving  herfelf 

^-""VV  from  thetaft  extremity,  and   had  allured  her  that  a  confent, 
1568.     gjven   under   thefs   circumftances,  could  never  have  any 
validity*. 

So  far  the  queen  of  Scots  feemed  plainly  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage in  the  conteft :  And  the  Englifh  commiflioners 
might  have  been  furprifed  that  Murray  had  made  fo  weak  a 
defence,  and  had  fupprefTed  all  the  material  imputations 
ao-ainft  that  princefs,  on  which  his  party  had  ever  fo  ftre- 
nuoufly  infilled;  hid  not  fome  private  conferences  previ- 
oufly  informed  them  of  the  fecret.  Mary's  commifhoners 
had  boafbd  that  Elizabeth,  from  regard  to  her  kinfwoman, 
and  from  her  defire  of  maintaining  the  rights  of  fovereigns, 
was  determined,  how  criminal  foever  the  conduct  of  that 
princefs  might  appear,  to  reftore  her  to  the  throne-f  ;  and 
Murray,  reflecting  on  fome  paft  meafures  of  the  Englifh 
court,  began  to  apprehend  that  there  were  but  too  juft 
ground?  for  thefe  expectations.  He  believed  that  Mary,  if 
he  would  agree  to  conceal  the  moft  violent  part  of  the  ac- 
cufution  againft:  her,  would  fubmit  to  any  reafonable  terms 
of  accommodation ;  but  if  he  once  proceeded  fo  far  as  to 
charge  her  with  the  whole  of  her  guilt,  no  compofition 
could  afterwards  take  place  ;  and  fhould  file  ever  be  reftor- 
ed,  cither  by  the  power  of  Elizabeth,  or  the  afliftance  of 
her  other  friends,  he  and  his  party  mud  be  expofed  to  her 
fevere  and  implacable  vengeance}.  He  refolved,  therefore, 
not  to  venture  rafhly  on  a  meafure  which  it  would  be  im- 
poflible  for  him  ever  to  recal ;  and  he  privately  paid  a  vi- 
fit  to  Norfolk  and  the  other  Englifh  commiflioners,  con- 
feffed  his  fcruples,  laid  before  them  the  evidence  of  the 
queen's  guilt,  and  defired  to  have  fome  fecurity  for  Eliza- 
beth's protection,  in  cafe  that  evidence  fhould,  upon  exa- 
mination, appear  entirely  fatisfadtory.  Norfolk  was  not 
fecretly  difpleafed  with  thefe  fcruples  of  the  regent|.  He 
had  ever  been  a  partifan  of  the  queen  of  Scots  :  Secretary 
Lidino-ton,  who  began  alfo  to  incline  to  that  party,  and 
was  a^man  of  fingular  addrefs  and  capacity,  had  engaged 
him  to  embrace  farther  views  in  her  favour,  and  even  to 
think  of  efpoufing  her  :  And  though  that  duke  contefled§, 
that  the  proofs  againft  Mary  feemed  to  him  unquefhonable, 
he  encourage*!  Murray    in   his    prefent   refolution,  not  to 

*  An'crfor,  vol.  iv.  part  2.  p.  60.  &  fcq.     Coodall,  rol.  ii.  r.  l6z. 

+  Aude.-fon,  vol.  iv.  pat  z.  p.  45.     C  00  wll    v  1.  ii.  p.  1*7. 

I   Andcrfji,  vol.  iv.  pa-  2.  p.  47-   4?-       Goodall,  vol.  u.  p.  159- 

|j   Craw.'ori,  p.  92.     Mdvil,  p.  94,  95.      Hawico,  p.  574. 
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produce  them  publicly  in  the  conferences  before  the  Eng-  chap. 
liih  commi  dinners*.  3D 

Norfolk,  however, was  obliged  to  tranfmitto  the  court  *-*p"\^0 
the  queries  prop  >f.-.l  by  the  regent.  Thefe  queries  con-  1:. 
fifted  of  four  particulars :  Whether  the  Engliih  commif- 
fi  oners  had  authority  from  their  foyereign  to  pronounce 
fentence  againft  Mary,  in  cafe  her  guilt  fhould  be  fully 
proved  before  them  ?  Whether  they  would  pro-nif*  to  ex- 
ercife  that  authority,  and  proceed  to  an  actual  fentenee  ? 
Whether  the  queen  of  Scots,  if  fhe  were  found  guilty, 
fhould  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  regent,  or,  at 
lead,  be  fecured  in  England,  that  fhe  never  fhould  be 
able  to  difturb  the  tranquillity  of  Scotland  ?  and, 
Whether  Elizabeth  would  alfo,  in  th.;t  cafe,  promife  to 
acknowledge  the  young  king,  and  protect  the  regent  in 
his  authoriryf  ? 

Elizabeth,  when  thefe  queries,  with  the  other  trans- 
actions, were  laid  before  her,  began  to  think  that  they 
pointed  towards  a  conclufion  more  decifive  and  more  ad- 
vantageous than  fhe  had  hitherto  expected.  She  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  bring  the  matter  into  full  light ;  and 
under  pretext  that  the  diftance  from  her  perfon  retarded 
the  proceedings  of  her  commiilioners,  fhe  ordered  them 
to  come  to  London,  and  there  continue  the  conferences. 
On  their  appearance,  file  immediately  joined  in  commifiion 
with  them  fome  of  the  moft  confiderable  of  her  council  ; 
fir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord  keeper,  the  earls  of  Arundel  and 
Leiceftcr,  lord  Clinton,  admiral,  and  fir  William  Cecil, 
fecretary^.  The  queen  of  Scots,  who  knew  nothing  of 
thefe  fecret  motives,  and  who  expected  that  fear  or  decen- 
cy would  ftill  reftrain  Murray  from  proceeding  to  any  vi- 
olent accufation  againft  her,  expreffed  an  entire  fatisfac- 
tion  in  this  adjournment;  and  declared  that  the  affair, 
being  under  the  immediate  inflection  of  Elizabeth,  was 
now  in  the  hands  where  fhe  moft  deiired  to  reft  itjj.  The 
conferences  were  accordingly  continued  at  Hampton  court ; 
and  Mary's  commiffioners,  as  before,  made  no  fcruple  to 
fent  at  them. 

The   queen,  meanwhile,  gave  a  fatisfactory  anfwer  to 
Murray's  demands,  and  declared,  that  though  fhe  wiih- 
ed  and  hoped,  from  the  prefent  inquiry,  to  be  entirely  con- 
vinced of  Mary's  innocence,  vet  if  the  event  fhould  prove 
contrary,  and  if  that  princefs  fhould  guilty  of  her 

hufband's  murder,  fhe  fhould,  for  her  own  part,  deem  her 

*  Anderfon,  vol.  iv.   p.  57.  77.  S 
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CHAP.  ever  after  unworthy  of  a  throne*.     The   regent,  encoa- 

XXXIX.  raged   by   this   declaration,  opened  more  fully  his  charge 

L*-y*»J  againft  the  queen  of  Scots,  and,  after    exprefling    his   re- 

1562.      ludtance  to  proceed  to  that  extremity,  and    protefting  that 

nothing  but  the  neceflity  of  fclf-defence,  which  mud  not 

be  abandoned  for  any  delicacy,  could  have  engaged  him  in 

fuch  a  meafure,  he  proceeded  to  accufe  her  in  plain  terms  of 

participation  and  confent  in  the  afTaflination  of  the  kingf. 

The  earl  of  Lenox  too  appeared  before  the  Englifh  com- 

miflioners  ;  and  imploring  vengeance  for  the  murder  of  his 

fon,  accufed  Mary  as  an  accomplice  with  Bothwel  in  that 

enormity  %. 

When  this  charge  was  fo  unexpectedly  given  in,  and 
copies  of  it  were  transmitted  to  the  bifhop  of  Rofs,  lord 
Herreis,  and  the  other  commiffioners  of  Mary,  they  ab- 
folutely  refufed  to  return  an  anfwer ;  and  they  grounded 
their  filenoe  on  very  extraordinary  reafons  :  They  had  or- 
ders, they  faid,  from  their  miftrefs,  if  any  thing  were  ad- 
vanced that  might  touch  her  honour,  not  to  make  any  de- 
fence, as  (he  was  a  fovereign  princefs,  and  could  not  be 
fubjecT:  to  any  tribunal ;  and  they  required  that  (he  fhould 
previoufly  be  admitted  to  Elizabeth's  prefence,  to  whom, 
and  to  whom  alone,  fhe  was  determined  to  juftify  her  in- 
nocence |l .  They  forgot  that  the  conferences  were  at  firft 
begun,  and  were  ftill  continued,  with  no  other  view  than 
to  clear  her  from  the  accufations  of  her  enemies  ;  that 
Elizabeth  had  ever  pretended  to  enter  into  them  only  as  her 
friend,  by  her  own  confent  and  approbation,  not  as  aflum- 
ing  any  jurifdiftion  over  her  ;  that  this  princefs  had,  from 
the  beginning,  refufed  to  admit  her  to  her  prefence,  till 
fhe  fhould  vindicate  herfelf  from  the  crimes  imputed  to 
her ;  that  fhe  had  therefore  difcovered  no  new  figns  of 
partiality  by  her  perfeverance  in  that  refolution ;  and  that 
though  me  had  granted  an  audience  to  the  earl  of  Murray 
and  his  colleagues,  fhe  had  previoufly  conferred  the  fame 
honour  on  Mary's  commiflioners§ ;  and  her  conduct  was  fo 
far  entirely  equal  to  both  parties^. 

As  the  commifhoners  of  the  queen  of  Scots  refufed  to 
give  in  any  anfwer  to  Murray's  charge,  the  necefTary  con- 
fequence  feemed  to  be,  that  there  could  be  no  farther  pro- 
ceedings in  the  conference.  But  though  this  filence  might 
be  interpreted  as  a  prefumption  againft  her,  it  did  not  fully 
anfwer  the  purpofe  of  thofe  Englifh   minifters  who  were 

*  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  199. 
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enemies  to  that  princefs.  They  flill  defired  to  have  in  c  H  a  P. 
their  hands  the  proofs  of  her  guilt ;  and  in  order  to  draw  xxxix. 
them  with  decency  from  the  regent,  a  judicious  artifice  '^-y^ 
was  employed  by  Elizabeth.  Murray  was  called  before  x568- 
the  Englifh  commiffioners ;  and  reproved  by  them,  in  the 
queen's  name,  for  the  atrocious  imputations  which  he  had 
the  temerity  to  throw  upon  his  fovereign :  But  though  the 
earl  of  Murrav,  they  added,  and  the  other  commimoners, 
had  fo  far  forgotten  the  duty  of  allegiance  to  their  prince, 
the  queen  never  would  overlook  what  fhe  owed  to  her 
friend,  her  neighbour,  and  her  kinfwoman  ;  and  {he  there- 
fore defired  to  know  what  they  could  fay  in  their  own  jus- 
tification*. Murray,  thus  urged,  made  no  difficulty  in 
producing  the  proofs  of  his  charge  againft  the  queen  of 
Scots  j  and  among  the  reft,  fome  love-letters  and  fonnets 
of  her's  to  Bothwel,  written  all  in  her  own  hand,  and  two 
other  papers,  one  written  in  her  own  hand,  another  fub- 
fcribed  by  her,  and  written  by  the  earl  of  Huntley ;  each 
of  which  contained  a  promife  of  marriage  with  Bothwel, 
made  before  the  pretended  trial  and  acquittal  of  that  no- 
bleman. 

All  thefe  important  papers  had  been  kept  by  Bothwel 
in   a   filver  box  or  cafket,  which  had  been  given  him  by 
Mary,  and  which  had  belonged  to  her  firft  huiband,  Fran- 
cis ■-,  and  though  the  princefs  had  enjoined  him  to  burn  the 
letters  as  foon  as  he  had  read  them,  he  had  thought  proper 
carefully  to  preferve  them  as   pledges  of  her  fidelity,  and 
had  committed  them  to  the  cuftody  cf  fir  James  Balfour, 
deputy-governor  of  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh.     When  that 
fortrefs  was  befieged  by  the  alTociated  lords,  Bothwel  fent 
ant  to  receive  the  cafket  from  the  hands  of  the  depu- 
ty-governor.    Balfour  delivered  it  to  the  mefTenger;  but 
as  he  had  at  that  time  received  fome  dsfguft  from  Bothwel, 
and  was  fecretly  negotiating  an  agreement  with  the  ruling 
party,  he  took  care,  by  conveying  private  intelligence  to 
the  earl  of  Morton,  to  make  the  papers  be  intercepted  by 
him.     They  contained  inconteftible  proofs  of  Mary's  cri- 
I  correspondence  with  Bothwel,  of  her  confent  to  the 
's  murder,  and   of  her    concurrence   in    the   violence 
i  pretended  to  commit  upon  herf.     Murray 
"eel  this   evidence  by  fome  teftimonies  of  correfpond- 
.  ;  and  he  added,  fome  time  after,  the  dying  con- 
.1  of  one  Hubert,  or  French  Paris,  as  he  was  called, 
•  ant    of  Bothwel's,  who   had  been  executed  for  the 

vol.  iv.   part  2>   p.  74.7.     C--  '.   p.  233. 
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c  h  A  P.  king's  murder,  and  who  direclly  charged  the  queen  with 
XXXIX.  her  being  acccflary  to  that  criminal  enterprife*. 
^^-^J  Mary's  commiflioners  had  ufed  every  expedient  to 
1568.  warc|  thjs  blow  which  they  faw  coming  upon  them,  and 
againft  which,  it  appears,  they  were  not  provided  with 
any  proper  defence.  As  foon  as  Murray  opened  his  charge, 
they  endeavoured  to  turn  the  conferences  from  an  inquiry 
into  a  negotiation  ;  and  though  informed  by  the  Englim 
commiflioners  that  nothing  could  be  more  difhonourablc 
for  their  miftrefs,  than  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  fuch  un- 
dutiful  fubjects,  before  fhe  had  juftified  herfelf  from  thofc 
enormous  imputations  which  had  been  thrown  upon  her, 
they  {till  infilled  that  Elizabeth  mould  fettle  terms  of  ac- 
commodation between  Mary  and  her  enemies  in  Scotlandf. 
They  maintained  that,  till  their  miftrefs  had  g  ven  in  her 
anfwer  to  Murray's  charge,  his  proofs  could  neither  be 
called  for  nor  produced^ :  And  finding  that  the  Englifh 
commiflioners  were  ftill  determined  to  proceed  in  the  me- 
thod which  had  been  projected,  they'finully  broke  off  the 
conferences,  and  never  would  make  any  reply.  Thefe 
papers,  at  lean  translations  of  them,  have  fince  been  pub- 
lillied.  The  objections  made  to  their  authenticity  are,  in 
general,  of  fmall  force:  But  were  they  even  fo  fpecious, 
they  cannot  now  be  hearkened  to;  fmce  Mary,  at  the  time 
when  the  truth  could  have  been  fully  cleared,  did,  in  effect, 
ratify  the  evidence  againft  her,  by  recoiling  from  the  in- 
quiry at  the  very  critical  moment,  and  refuflng  to  give  an 
anfwer  to  the  accufation  of  her  enemies ||. 

But  Elizabeth,  though    me   had    feen    enough  for  her 
own   fatisfaction,  was    determined   that  the  m oft  eminent 
perfons   of  her  court  fhould  alfo  be  acquainted  with  thefe 
tranfaclions,  and  fhould  be  convinced  of  the  equity  of  her 
proceedings.     She  ordered  her  privy-council   to  be  affem- 
.   bled;  and,  that  (lie  might  render  the  matter  more  folemn 
and  authentic,  file  furr  ironed,  along  with   them,  the  earh 
of  Northumberland,  Weftmoreland,    Shrewfbury,    Wor- 
cefter,  Huntingdon,  and  Warvvic.       All  the  procc. 
of  the  Englifh   commiflioners   were    read    to  th< 
evidences   produced    by   Murray   were   pcrufed :   A 
number  of  letters,  written    by   Mary  to  Elizabeth,  were 
laid  before  them,  and  the  hand-writing-compared  with  that 
of  the    letters    delivered    in  by  the  regent :  The  refufal  of 
the  queen  of  Scots'  commiflioners  to  make  any  r 
related  :  And  on  the  whole,  Elizabeth  told  them,  th: 

*  Arnlorfjn,    .  "•  P;  7$- 
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the  lirft  thought  it  improper  that  Mary,  after  chap. 
,   horrid  c  re  imputed  to  her,  fhould  be  admit- 

.  fence  before  file  had,  in  fome  meafurc,  jufti-  ^"^T^ 
fied  herfelf  from  the  charge  ;  fo   now,  when  her  guilt  was       J: 
confirmed  by  fo  many  evidences,  and   all  anfwer  refafed, 
Ihe  muft,  for  her  part,  tcadily  in  that  re- 

folution*.    Elizabeth  next  called   in  the   queen  of  Scots*' 
niflioners,  and,  afcer   obferving  that   fhe   deemed    it 
much  more  decent  for  their  lo  continue   the   con- 

ference?, than  to  require  the   liberty   of  justifying   her: 

,  flic  told  them,  that  Mary  might  cither  fend  her 
reply  by  a  perfon  whom  fhe  trufted,  or  deliver  it  herfelf 
to  fome  Englifh  nobleman,  whom  Elizabeth  fhould  ap- 
point to  wait  upon  her  :  b  her  refolution  of  making 
no  reply  at  all,  ihe  muft  regard  it  as  the  ftrongeft  confeffion 
lilt;  nor  could  they  ever  be  deemed  her  friends  who 
advifad  her  to  that  method  of  proceedingf.  Thefe  topics 
ihe  enforced  frill  more  ftrongly  in  a  letter  which  flic  wrote 
to  Mary  herfelfj. 

The  queen  of  Scots  had  no  other  fubterfuge  from  thefe; 
prcfling  remonftrances,  than  ftill  to  demand  a  perfonal  in- 
ew   with    Elizabeth:  A   concefiion   which,  fhe    was 
would   never    be    granted jj  ;    becaufe  Elizabeth 
■dient   could  decide  nothing  ;  becaufe  it 
brought  matters  to  extremity,  which   that  princefs  defired 
jfe  it  had  been  refufed  from  the  begin- 
fore  the  commencement  of  the  conferenc 
herfelf  better    in   countenance,  Mary 
device.     Though  the  conferences  were 
r  commiffioners  to   accufe  the 
{he  murderers  of  I 
lion,  coming  fo  late,  being  extoi 

y's,  and  being  unfupport- 
ed   \,  .1  as  an  an 

h<  r  enemyf[.     She  alio  defired  to  have 

-  but  as  fhe 
refolution   to   make  no  reply  before 
•his  demand  was  finally  reft 

it  an  end  to   the  conferences,  th» 
return  into  Scotland  ; 

| 
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CHAP,  and  he  complained,  that  his  enemies  had   taken  advantage 
XXXIX.  of  his  abfence,  and  had  thrown  the  whole  government  into 
^^ym^  conluiion.     Elizabeth  therefore  difmiffed  him  ;  and  grant- 
1568.     ecj  h;m  a  ioan  0f  five  thoufand  pounds  to  bear  the  charges 
of  his  journey*.     During   the   conferences  at  York,  the 
duke  of  Chatclrault  arrived  at   London,  in  patting  from 
Prance  }  and  as   the  queen  knew  that  he  was  engaged  in 
Mary's   party,  and   had   very  plaufible  pretenfions  to  the 
regency   of  the   king  of  Scots,  file  thought  proper  to  de- 
tain  him   till  after    Murray's   departure.     But   notwith- 
standing thefe  marks  of  favour,  and  fome  other  afliftance 
which  (he  fecretly  gave  this  latter  noblemant»  fhe  ftiU  de- 
clined  acknowledging   the  young  king,  or  treating  with 
Murray  as  regent  of  Scotland. 

Orders  were  given  for  removing  the  queen  of  Scots 
fcom  Bolton,  a  place  furrounded  with  catholics,  to  Tutbu- 
ry  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  where  fhe  was  put  under  the 
cuftody  of  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury.  Elizabeth  entertained 
hopes  that  this  princefs,  difcouraged  by  her  misfortunes,  and 
confounded  by  the  late  tranfac~tions,  would  be  glad  to  fecure 
a  fafe  retreat  from  all  the  tempefts  with  which  fne  had  been 
agitated  j  and  (he  promifed  to  bury  every  thing  in  oblivi- 
on, provided  Mary  would  agree,  either  voluntarily  to  re- 
fign  her  crown,  or  to  aflociate  her  fon  with  her  in  the  go- 
vernment; and  the  administration  to  remain,  during  his 
minority,  in  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Murray^.  But  that 
high-fpirited  princefs  refufed  all  treaty  upon  fuch  terms, 
and  declared  that  her  laft  words  mould  be  thofe  of  a  queen 
of  Scotland.  Befides  many  other  reafons,  fhe  faid,  which 
fixed  her  in  that  refolution,  file  knew  that  if,  in  the  pre- 
fent  emergence,  fhe  made  fuch  conceflions,  her  fubmif- 
fion  would  be  univerfally  deemed  an  acknowledgment  of 
guilt,  and  would  ratify  all  the  calumnies  of  her  enemies |. 
Mary  ftill  infifted  upon  this  alternative ;  either  that 
Elizabeth  fhould  aflift  her  in  recovering  her  authority,  or 
{bould  give  her  liberty  to  retire  into  France,  and  make 
trial  of  the  friendfhip  of  other  princes  i  And  as  fhe  affert- 
ed  that  fhe  had  come  voluntarily  into  England,  invited 
by  many  former  profeflions  of  amity,  fhe  thought  that 
one  or  other  of  thefe  requefts  could  not,  without  the  moft 
extreme  injuftiee,  be  refufed  her.  But  Elizabeth,  fenfible 
of  the  danger  which  attended  both  thefe  propofals,  was 
fecre'dy  refblved  to  detain  her  ftill  a  captive  ;  and  as  her 
retreat  into  England  had  been  little  voluntary,  her  claim 
>n   the  queen's  generofity   appeared  much  leia  urgent 

fcsr 

*  Rymer,  torn,  x v.  p.  C77.  f  MS.  in  lb 
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than  fhe  was  willing  to  pretend.  Neceffity,  it  was  thought, 

to  the  prud  terltib'n  :  lk-r  part 

conduct  would  a p  to  the  equitable  :    And  tho'   ^^^-y^ 

it  was  forefeen,  that  com pallio-:  iteration^  join-      1&*- 

ed  to  her  intr.  hi?e 

(he  in  En::' 

cfpectallv   of  the  catholics;     thefe    irifconvfeni 
deemed  much  inferior  to   thofe   which  attend  ■  her 

dient.  Elizabeth  trufted  alfo  to  her  own  addrefs  for 
eluding  all  thofe  difficulties  :  She  purpofed  to  avoid  break  7 
ing  ahfolutely  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  to  keep  her  always 
in  hopes  of  an  accommodation,  to  negotiate  perpetually 
with  her,  and  (till  to  throw  the  blame  of  not  coming  to 
any  conclunon,  either  on  unforefeen  accidents,  or  on  the 
obilinacy  and  perverfenefs  of  others. 

We  come  now  to  mention  fome  Englifh  affairs  which 
we  left  behind  us,  that  we  might  not  interrupt  our  narra- 
tive of  the  events  in  Scotland,  which  form  fo  material  a 
part  of  the  prefent  reign.  The  term  fixed  by  the  treaty  of 
Cateau-Cambrefis  for  the  reftitution  of  Calais,  expired  in 
1567  ;  and  Elizabeth,  after  making  her  demand  at  the 
gates  of  that  city,  fent  fir  Thomas  Smith  to  Paris  ;  and 
that  miniftcr,  in  conjunction  with  fir  Henry  Norris,  her 
refident  ambaflador,  enforced  her  pretenfions.  Conferen- 
ces were -held  on  that  head,  without  coming  to  any  conclu- 
fion  faris factory  to  the  Englifh.  The  chancellor,  De  1'Hof- 
pital,  told  the  Englifh  ambafladors,  that  though  France, 
by  an  article  of  the  treaty,  was  obliged  to  reftore  Calais 
on  the  expiration  of  eight  years,  there  was  another  article 
of  the  fame  treaty,  which  now  deprived  Elizabeth  of  any 
right  that  could  accrue  to  her  by  that  engagement :  That 
it  was  agreed,  if  the  Englifh  fhould,  during  the  interval, 

(it  hoftilities  upon-  France,  they  fhould  inftantly  i 
feit  all  claim  to  Calais;  and  the  taking  pofteffion  of  Havre 
and  Dieppe,  v  over  pretences  that  meafure  mi 

be  covered,  was  a  plain  violation  of  the  peace  between  the 
nations :  That  though  thefe  places  were  not  entered  by 
force,  but   put    into    Elizabeth's  hands  by  the  governors, 

governors   were    rebels;  and  a  correfpondence  with 

traitors    Was  the  moit   flagrant   inn  could  be 

committed   or  That  in 

enfued  upon  the  expulflon  of  the  Englifh'  from  Nc 
the  French  minifters  had   al  refufed    to   n 

mention  of  Calais,  and  clared  tn 

to  t3ke  advantage  of  the  tide  which  had  accrued  to  the 
I  f.ice:  And  that  though  a  general  claufe  had 
ted,  implying   a  »n  of  all   claims  ;  this 

lid  not  avail   t  lifli,  who  at  that  time 
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C  H  A  P.  pofleffrd  no  juft  claim    to   Calais,  and  had  previoufly  fof- 

XXXIX.   feitcd  all  right  to  that  fortrefs*.     The   queen  was  nowife 

^""Y^"^  furprifed  at  hearing  thefe  allegations  ;  and  as  fhe  knew  that 

'S68,     the  French  court  intended  not  from  the  firft  to  make  refti- 

tution,  much   lefs   after   they  could  juftify  their  refufal  by 

fuch  plaufible  reafons,  fhe  thought  it   better  for  the  pre- 

f:nt   to  acquiefce   in  the   lofs,  than  to  purfue  a  doubtful 

title  by  a  war  both  dangerous  and  expenfive,  as  well  as  un- 

feafonablef. 

Elizabeth  entered  anew  into  negotiations  for  efpouf- 
ing  the  archduke  Charles ;  and  fhe  feem?,  at  this  time,  td 
have  had  no  great  motive  of  policy,  which  might  induce 
her  to  make  this  fallacious  offer  :  But  as  file  was  very  ri- 
gorous in  the  terms  infifted  on,  and  would  not  agree  that 
tlje  archduke,  if  he  efpoufed  her,  fhould  enjoy  any  power 
or  title  in  England,  and  even  refufed  him  the  exercifc-of 
his  religion,  the  treaty  came  to  nothing ;  and  that  prince, 
defpairing  of  fucc  fs  in  his  addrefles,  married  the  daughter 
of  Albert  duke  of  Bavaria!. 

*  Haynes,  p.  5S7.  f  Camden,  p.  406.  \  Ibid.  p.  407,  408. 
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Character  of  '  of  Norfolk's  confpiracy 

—Affaffnaiibn  of  the  carl 

—A  parliament Civil  wan  of  Prance 

fthe  Low  Countries New  confpiracy  of 

the  duke  of  Norfolk Trial  tf  Norfolk His  execu- 

Scotch   affairs French   affair: Majfccre 

of  Paris French   affairs Civil  wars  of  the   Low 

Countries A  parliament. 


OF  all  the  European  churches   which  fhook  off  the  chap. 
yoke  of  papal   authority,  no  one  proceeded  with  fo       XL. 
much  reafon  and   moderation  as  the  church  of  England  ;  V^-y^J 
an  advantage  which  had  been  derived  partly  from  the  in-      1568. 
terpofition  of  the  civil  magiftrate  in  this  innovation)  partly  ch<jrafter. 
from  the  gradual  and  flow  it  hich  the  reformation.  \_x^f 

was  conducted  in  that  kingdom.  Rage  and  animofity 
againft  the  catholic  religion  was  as  I;  ged  as  could 

he  fuppofed  in  fuch  a  revolution  :  The  fabric  of  the  fecu- 
lar  hierarchy  was  maintained  entire  :  The  ancient  liturgy 
was  preferved,  io  far  as  v/as  thought  confiftent  with  the 
new  prin<  Many  cerem<  able 

from  age  and  preceding  ufe,  v.  .  n- 

dour  of  the  Romifh  wo 

given  place  to  order  and  decency:   The  diftinctivc  habits 
of  the  clergy,  according  to  their  different  ranks,  were  con- 
tinued :  No  innovation  was  admitted,  merely  from  fj 
and  oppofition  to  former  ui 

tg  the  genius  of  the  ancient  f  and  ren- 

dering it  more  compatible  with  the  peac  of 

fociety,  had  preferved  itfelf  in  that  happy  mi 
wife  men  have  always  fought,  and  v.  people  have 

lorn  been  able  to  main 
But  though  fuch,ingener 

in  that  country,  many  of  t' 
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CHAP,  ing  men  of  more  warm  complexions  and  more  obftinate 
XL.       tempers,  endeavoured  to  pufh  matters  to  extremities  againft 

*t*mYm**  the  church  of  Rome,  and  indulged  themfelves  in  the  moft 
J56$-  violent  contrariety  and  antipathy  to  all  former  practices. 
Among  thefe,  Hooper,  who  afterwards  fuffered  for  his  re- 
ligion with  fuch  extraordinary  conftancy,  was  chiefly  dif- 
tinguifhed.  This  man  was  appointed,  during  th^  reign 
of  Edward,  to  the  fee  of  Glocefter,  and  made  no  fcruple 
of  accepting  the  epifcopal  office ;  but  he  refufed  to  be  con- 
federated in  the  epifcopal  habit,  the  cymarre  and  rochette, 
which  had  formerly,  he  faid,  been  abufed  to  fuperftition, 
and  which  were  thereby  rendered  unbecoming  a  true  chrif- 
tiah.  Cranmer  and  Ridley  were  furprifed  at  this  objection, 
which  oppofed  the  received  practice,  and  even  the  cfta- 
blifhed  laws;  and  though  young  Edward,  defirous  of  pro- 
moting a  man  fo  celebrated  for  his  eloquence,  his  zeal, 
and  his  morals,  enjoined  them  to  difpenfe  with  this  cere- 
mony, they  were  ftill  determined  to  retain  it.  Hooper 
then  embraced  the  refolution,  rather  to  refufe  the  biihoprie 
than  clothe  himfelf  in  thofe  hated  garments;  but  it  was 
deemed  requifite  that,  for  the  fake  of  the  example,  he 
fhould  not  efcape  fo  eafily.  He  was  firft  confined  to  Cran- 
mer's  houfe,  then  thrown  into  prifon,  till  he  fhould  con- 
fent  to  be  a  bifhop  on  the  terms  propofed  :  He  was  plied 
with  conferences,  and  reprimands,  and  arguments:  Bucer 
and  Peter  Martyr,  and  the  moft  celebrated  foreign  re- 
formers, were  confulted  on  this  important  queftion  :  And 
a  compromife,  with  great  difficulty,  was  at  laft  made,  that 
Hooper  fhould  not  be  obliged  to  wear  commonly  the  ob- 
noxious robes,  but  fhould  agree  to  be  confecrated  in  them, 
and  to  ufe  them  during  cathedral  fervice*  :  A  condefcen- 
fion  not  a  little  extraordinary  in  a  man  of  fo  inflexible  a 
fpirit  as  this  reformer. 

The  fame  objection  which  had  arifen  with  regard  to 
the  epifcopal  habit,  had  been  moved  againft  the  raiment  of 
the  inferior  clergy;  and  the  furplice,  in  particular,  with 
the  tippet  and  corner  cap,  was  a  great  object  of  abhorrence 
to  many  of  the  popular  zealots +.  In  vain  was  it  urged, 
that  particular  habits,  as  well  as  poftures  and  ceremonies;} 
having  been  conftantly  ufed  by  the  clergy,  and  emp! 
in  religious  fervice,  acquire  a  veneration  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  appear  facred  in  their  apprehennons,  excite 
their  devotion,  and  contract  a  kind  of  myfterious  virtue, 
which  attaches  the  affections  of  men  to  the  national 
eftablifhed  worfhip  :  That,  in  order  to  produce  this  effect, 
an  uniformity  in  thefe  particulars  is  requifite,  and  even  a 

*  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  152.     Keyli-,  p.  90.  f  St., 
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perfeverance,  as  far  as  poihble,  in  the  former  pra&ice  :  c  H  a  p. 
And  that  the  nation  would  be  happy,  if,  by  retaining  thefe       XL- 
ofervances,  tb  lers  could  engage  the  ^^V*s-' 

renounce  willingly  what  was  abfurd  or  pernici-      ,WJ 
ous  in  the  ancient  fuperftition.      Thefe  arguments,  which 
had  influence  with  wife  men,  were  the  very  r.  ch 

the  violent  protectants  to  reject  the  habits.    They 
pufhed  matters  to  a   total  oppofition  with  the  church  of 
Rome:  Every  compliance,  they    faid,  was  a  fymbolifing 
with  Antichriit*'.       And  this  fpirit  was  carried  fo  far  by 
fume  reformers,  that,  in  a  national  remonftrance  made  af- 
terwards by  the  church  of  Scotland  againit  thefe  habits,  it 
was  afked,  u  What  has  Chrift  Jefus  to  do  with  Belial  ? 
"  What  has  darknefs  to  do  with  light  ?     If  furplices,  cor* 
r  caps,  and  tippets  have  been  badges  of  idolaters  in 
"  the  very  act.  of  their  idolatry ;  why  fhould  the  preacher 
Chriftian  liberty,  and  the  open  rebuker  of  all  fuper- 
"  nation,  partake  with  the  dregs  of  the  Romifh  beaft  ? 
lat  ought  not  rather  to  be  afraid  of 
"  taking   in   his  hand,  or  on  his   forehead,  the  print  and 
if  that  odious  beaft  f  ?"     But  this  application  was 
led  by  the  Englifh  church. 
T  as   onlv  one  inftance  in  which   the   fpirit  o'f 

ion  to  the   Romanifts  took  place  univeriallv  in 
was    removed  from   the  wall,  was 
placed   in  the  middle  of  the  church,  and   was  thenceforth 
denominated  the  communion-table.      The  reafon  whv  this, 
innovation  met  with  fuch  general  reception  was,  that  the 
nobility  and  gentry  got  thereby  a  pretence  for  making  fpoil 
ie  plate,  veftures,   and  rich  ornaments  which  bi 
■  altars^. 
These  difputes,    which  had   been  frarted  during   the 
reign  of  Edward,  were  carried  abroad  by   the    proteftanrs 
who  fled  from  the  perfections  of  Mary  j  and  as  the    zeal 
\en   had  received    an    increafe  from  the   furious 
cruelty  of  their  enemies,  they  were   generally   inclined   to 
the  utmoft  extremity   againft   the 
urch  of  Rome.     Their  communication 
with  who  followed  the  dif- 

ciplii  .ed  them  in  this 

obftin 

>fe  who  ftill 

adhered  t  > 
carried  tb 
On  the  a  na- 

*  St  565.     Knox,  p.  4dH. 
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CHAP,  tivc  neral  veneration, 

XL. 

'^r^  to  in  lift  on  the  eft  hhfm.nent  of  their  projected  model ;  nor 

mhderabl 
>uncil.     But    . 
from  being  v 
and  ceremoni 

to  bring  the  public  w  >rfhip  itiii 
ftual*;  and  {he  thought  tli.it  the   re. 

-  too  far   in   :'.  >ff  thofe  i  ices, 

which,  witH&ut  diHracling  men  of  n 
fions,    tend,  in   a    very    innoc- 

a.nufe,  and  engage  the  vulgar.     She  took  care  to  have  a 
law  for  uniformity  ftrictly  enacted:  She  was  errpov. 
by  the  parliament  to  add  any  new   ceremonies    which  (he 
thought  proper :  And  though  flie  was  fparing  in  the  exer- 
of  this  prerogative,  ihe  continued  rigid  in  exacting  an 
obfervance  of  the  eftablifhcd   laws,  and   in   punching    all 
nonconformity.     The  zealots,  therefore,   who  harb< 
a   ljcret  antipathy  to  the  cpifcopal  order,  and  to  t 
liturgy,    were   obliged,  in   a   great   medure,    to    ccv 
thefe  frntimenis,  which  would  have  been  regarded  as  hi 
ly  audacious  and  criminal ;  and  they  confined  their  a\ 
ed- objections  to  the  furplice,  the  confirmation  of  child 
the  fign   of  the   crofs  in   baptifn,  the  ring   in    marr 
kneeling  at  the  facrament,  and  bowing  at  the  name  o; 
fus.     So  fruitlefs  is  it  for  Sovereigns  to  watch  with  a  rigid 
care  over  orthodoxy,  and  to   employ  the  fvvord  in  religious 
cpntrover/y,  that  the  work,  perpetually  renewed,  is   per- 
petually ;  and  a  garb,  a  geilure,  nay,  a  met jphv il- 
eal ■;.,  .     .,      'vjn  rendered  important 
by  I                        ,  theologians  and   the    zeal  of  the   11 
fltratej  is  fuificient  to  deftroy  the  unity  of  the  church, 
even  the  peace  qf  fociety.     Thefe  controvert 
excited  fiich  ferment  among  the   people,  that  in  : 
ces  they  refufed  to  ire.  •  churches  where  t 
and  ceremonies  were  nfeo;  would  not  faiute 
ing  clergy ;  and  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  revile  them   in  the 


v..    —     r       y  t  •.>  a.r.i..>ns  j      n .  i  :         ■  ,  that  (he    t:ioi.-ht  two  t 

I 

ig  told  htr  to  h.r  fife  troai  the  pulpit,   t    at  ihe  wa 
cr,  that    would  nor  be  ruled    by    •'"  ,    but  o. 

.  of  Hooker,  prefixed  to  1  i 
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ftreets,  to  fpit  in  I  ?,  and  to  ufe  them  with  all  man-  C  H  A  l\ 

n  r  of  contumely*.     And  while   the   f.  <  Authority       XL- 

checked  theie  excefles,  the  flame  was  confined,  not  extin-  W"° 
guifhed ;  and  burning  fiercer   from    confinement,  it  burft       J568- 
out  in  the  fucceeding  reigns  to  the  deftrudrion  of  the  church 
monarchy. 
All     enthufiafts,    indulging   themfelvcs    in    rapturous 
flights,  extafies,  viiions,  infpirations,  have  a  natural   aver- 
fion    to    epifcopal    authority,    to    ceremonies,     rites,    and 
forms,  which   they    denominate   fuperfbition,  or  beggarly 
elements,  and  which  feem   to  reftrain  the   liberal  efFufions 
of  their  zeal   and  devotion  :   But  there  was  another   fet   of 
opinions  adopted  by  thefe  innovators,  which  rendered  them 
in  a  peculiar  manner  the  object   of  Elizabeth's    averfion. 
The  fame  bold  and  daring  fpirit,  which  accompanied  them 
in  their  addreffes  to  the  divinity,  appeared    in  their   politi- 
cal fpecuhtions  ;  and  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  which, 
during  fome  reigns,  had  been   little  avowed   in  the  nation, 
and  which  were  totally    incompatible   with  the  prefent  ex- 
orbitant prerogative,  had   been   ftrongly  adopted   by   this 
new  fe6t.     Scarcely  any   fovereign  before  Elizabeth,  and 
•\  higher,  both   in   fpeculation  and 
the   authority    of  the    crown;  and  puritans    (fo 
.  called,  on  account  of  their  pretending 
ofworfhip   and  difcipline )  could   not 
id  chemf  Ives  tvod  ur,  than   by    in- 

culcating  the    doctrine  of  refilling    or  reilmining    princes. 
From  all  thefe  lo  opportuni- 

ty of  depreflin  ;   and  while  they 

need  by  fi  oft  favoured 

d,  Walfing- 
iciled  to 
their  principles  snd  \ 

We  have  thought  proper  to  infert  in  this  place  an  ac- 
count of  the  rife  and  genius  of  the  puritans;  becnufe  Cam- 
den mark  fent  year,  as  t,  when  they  began 
to  make  thetnfelves  coniiderable  in  I.  We  now 
return  to  our  narration. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  the   only  peer  that  enjoyed     1569. 
^heft  title  of  nobility ;  and  as   there  were' at  prefent  ^uk.e  °*\ 
110  princes  of  the  blood,  the  fy  this    family,  the  co°rfp°ir   * 

opulence  of  h  i;  ..-,  and  the  extent   of  his    influence, 

had  rendered  him  without  comparifon 'the   firft  fubjecT:  in 
and.     The  qualities  of  his  mind  correfponded   to  his 
tit,  affable,    ?enerous,   he    had  ac- 

3  or    .' 
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CHAP,  quired  the  affections  of  the  peopl?  ;  prudent,  moderate, 
XL-  obfequious,  he  poffrfled,  withmt  giv ing  her  any  jealoufy, 
^"""V*^  the  good  graces  of  his  fovereign.  His  grandfather  and 
'56S-  f.uher  had  long  been  regarded  as  the  leaders  of  the  catho- 
lics ;  and  this  hereditary  attachment,  joined  to  the  alliance 
of  blood,  had  procured  him  the  friendmip  of  the  moil  con- 
siderable men  of  th  t  party  :  But  as  he  had  been  educated 
among  the  reformers,  was  fincerely  devoted  to  their  prin- 
ciples, and  maintained  that  ftric?t  decorum  and  regularity  ot 
life,  by  which  the  proteftants  were  at  that  time  diftinguiih- 
ed  ;  he  thereby  enjoyed  the  rare  felicity  of  being  popular 
even  with  the  moft  opposite  fu&ions.  The  height  of  his 
profperity  alone  was  the  fource  of  his  misfortunes,  and  en- 
gaged him  in  attempts,  from  which  his  virtue  and  pru- 
dence would  naturaily  have  for  ever  kept  him  at  a  dif- 
tance. 

Norfolk  was  at  this  time  a  widower  ;  and  being 
of  a  fuitable  age,  his  marriage  with  the  queen  of  Scots  had 
appeared  fo  natural,  that  it  had  occurred  to  feveral  of  his 
friends  and  thofe  of  that  princefs :  But  the  firft  perfon, 
who  after  fecretary  Lidington,  opened  the  fcheme  to  the 
duke,  is  faid  to  have  been  the  ea- 1  of  Murray,  before  his 
departure  for  Scotland*.  Thx  nobleman  fet  before  Nor- 
folk both  the  advantage  of  compofing  the  diffenfions  in 
Scotland  by  an  alliance,  which  would  be  fo  generally  ac- 
ceptable, and  the  profpeel:  of  reaping  the  fuccefiion  of 
England;  and,  in  order  to  bind  Norfolk's  intereft  the  faf- 
ter  with  Mary's,  he  propefed  that  the  duke's  daughter 
fliould  alfo  efpoufe  the  young  king  of  Scotland.  The  previ- 
ously obtaining  of  Elizabeth's  coni'ent,  was  regarded,  both  by 
Murray  and  Norfolk,  as  a  circumftance  ellmtial  to  the 
fucc^fs  ofth.ir  project;  and  all  terms  being  adjufted  be- 
tween them,  Murray  took  care,  by  means  of  fir  Robert 
Mdvil,  to  have  the  defigu  communicated  to  the  queen  ot 
Scots.  This  princefs  replied,  that  the  vexations,  which 
fhe  had  met  with  in  her  two  laft  marriages,  had  made  her 
more  inclined  to  lead  a  fingle  life  ;  but  {he  was  determin- 
ed to  facrifice  her  own  inclinations  to  the  public  welfare  : 
And  therefore,  as  foon  as  fhe  ihould  be  legally  divorced 
from  Bothwel,  {he  would  be  determined  by  the  opinion 
of  her  nobility  and  people  in  the  choice  ot  another  huf- 
bandf. 

It  is  probable  that  Murray  was  not  fincere  in  this  pro- 
pofal.  He  had  two  motives  to  engage  him  to  dilfimulation. 
He  knew  the  danger  which  he  muft  run  in  his  return  thro' 
the   north   of  England,  from   the  power  of  the   earls  ot 

*  Lefley,  p.  36*  37.  t  Ibid-  P-  4°»  41- 
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Northumberland  and  Weftmorelanr,  Mary's   partifans   in  C  H  A  P. 
that  country  ;  and  he  dreaded   an    infurrection  in  Scotland      XL 
from  the  du!ce  of"  Chatclrault,  and  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  ^*^V*J 
Huntley,  whom  fhe  had  appointed   her    lieutenants  during     x569- 
her  abfence.     By  thefe    feigned  appearances  of  ftiendihip, 
he  both  engaged  Norfolk  to   write   in   his    favour  to   the 
northern  noblemen*  ;  and  he  perfuaded  the  queen  of  Scots 
to    giv :     he      lieutenants    permiffion,    and    even   advice, 
to  conclude  a   cefilttion   of  hostilities   with   the   regent's 
party  f. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk,  though  he  had  agreed  that  Eli- 
zabeth's confent  fhould  be  previoufly  obtained  before  the 
completion  of  his  marriage,  had  reafon  to  apprehend  that 
he  never  fhould  prevail  with  her  voluntarily  to  make  that 
conceilion.  He  knew  her  perpetual  and  unrelenting  jea- 
ljufy  againft  her  heir  and  rival ;  lie  was  acquainted  with 
her  former  reluctrnce  to  all  prop  )fals  of  marriage  with  the 
qu^en  of  Scots;  he  forefaw  that  this  piineefs's  cfpouiing  a 
pei  (m  of  his  power  and  character  and  interefr,  would  give 
the  greateft  umbrage  •,  and  as  it  would  then  become  necef- 
fary  to  reinftate  her  in  pofTeflion  of  her  throne  on  fome  to- 
lerable terms,  and  even  to  endeavour  the  re-eftablifhing  of 
her  character,  he  dreaded  left  Elizabeth,  whofe  politics  had 
now  taken  a  different  turn,  would  never  agree  to  fuch  in- 
dulgent and  generous  conditions.  He  therefore  attxrn. 
previoufly  to  gain  the  confmt  and  approbation  of  feveral  of 
the  mod  confiderable  nobility;  and  he  was  fucc~f-ful  with 
the  earls  of  Pembroke,  Arundel,  Derby,  Bedford,  Shrewf- 
bury,  Southampton,  Northumberland,  Weftrnoreland,  Suf- 
fex"|.  Lord  Lumley  and  fir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  cor- 
dially embraced  the  propof.  1 :  Even  the  earl  of  Leicefter, 
Elizabeth's  declared  favourite,  who  had  formerly  en; 
tained  fome  views  of  efpoufing  Mary,  willingly  refignu! 
ail  his  pretentions,  and^feemed  to  enter  zealoufly  into  Nor- 
's  interefts||.  There  were  other  motives,  beiides  af- 
fection to  the  duke,  which  produced  this  general  combi: 
tion  of  the  nobility. 

Sir  William  Cecil,  fecretary  of  flate,  was  the  moft 
vigilant,  a<5tive,  and  prudent  m in ifter  ever  known  in  Eng- 
land; and  as  he  was  governed  by  no  views  but  the  interefts 
of  his  fovereign,  which  he  had  inflexibly  pui-fued,  his 
authority  over  her  became  every  day  more  predominant. 
Ever  cool  himfelf,  and  uninfluenced  by  prejudice  or  affec- 
tion, he  checked  thofe  fallies  of  paflion,  and  fometimes  of 
caprice,  to  which  ihe  was  fubjecl;  and  if  he  failed 

*  State  Trials,  p.  76.  78.  f  Lcf.cy,  p.  4.1.  J  Ibid.  p.  55. 
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chap,  fuading  her  in  the   firft   movement,  his   perfeverance,  and 
XL-       remonfrninecs,  and  arguments,  were  fure  at  laft  to  recom- 

^"y^J  mend  themfelves  to  her  found  difcernment.  The  more 
1569.  credit  he  gained  with  his  miftrefs,  the  more  was  he  expdft  d 
to  the  envy  of  her  other  counfellors  ;  and  as  he  had  heen 
fuppofed  to  adopt  the  interefts  of  the  houfe  of  Suffolk, 
whofe  cl  >.im  feemed  to  carry  with  it  no  danger  to  the  pre- 
fent  eftablifhment,  his  enemies,  in  oppofition  to  him,  were 
naturally  led  to  attach  themfelves  to  the  queen  of  Scots. 
Elizabeth  faw,  without  uneafmefs,  this  emulation  among  her 
courtiers,  which  ferved  to  augment  her  own  authority  ?  A'ttd 
though  (he  fupportcd  Cecil,  whenever  matters  came  to  ex- 
tremities, and  difiipated  every  confpiracy  againft  him,  par- 
ticularly one  laid  about  this  time  for  having  him  thrown 
into  the  Tower  on  fome  pretence  or  other*,  fhe  never  gave 
him  fuch  unlimited  confidence  as  might  enable  him  entirely 
to  crufh  his  adverfaries. 

Norfolk,  fenfible  of  the  difficulty  which  he  muft  meet 
with  in  controling  Cecil's  counfels,  efpecially  where  they 
concurred  with  the  inclination  as  well  as  intereft  of  the 
queen,  durft  not  open  to  her  his  intentions  of  marrying 
the  queen  of  Scots  ;  but  proceeded  frill  in  the  fame  courfe, 
of  increafing  his  intereft  in  the  kingdom,  and  engaging 
moYe  of  the  nobilitv  to  take  part  in  his  meafures.  A  let- 
ter was  written  to  Mary  by  Leicefler,  and  figned  by  feve- 
ral  of  the  fuif  rank,  recommending  Norfolk  for  her  huf- 
band,  and  ftipulating  conditions  for  the  advantage  of  both 
kingdoms ;  particularly,  that  fhe  fhould  give  fufficient 
furety  to  Elizabeth,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  for  the  free 
enjoyment  of  the  crown  of  England  ;  that  a  perpetual 
league,  ofFenfive  and  defenfive,  fhould  be  made  between 
their  realms  and  fubjects  ;  that  the  protefbnt  religion 
fhould  be  eftablifhed  by  law  in  Scotland;  and  that  fhe 
fhould  grant  an  amnefly  to  her  rebels  in  that  kingdomf. 
When  Mary  returned  a  favourable  anfwer  to  this  applica- 
tion, Norfolk  employed  himfelf  with  new  ardour  in  the 
execution  of  his  project ;  and  befides  fecuring  the  interefts 
of  many  of  the  confiderable  gentry  and  nobility  who  re- 
iided  at  court,  he  wrote  letters  to  fuch  as  lived  at  their 
country-feats,  and  pofTcfTed  the  greateft  authoritv  in  the 
feveral  counties^.  The  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  who 
interefted  themfelves  extremely  in  Mary's  caufe,  were  fe- 
cretly  confulted,  and  exprefTed  their  approbation  of  thefe 
meafures || .  And  though  Elizabeth's  confent  was  always 
fuppofed  as  a  previous  condition  to  the  fmifhing  of  this  al- 

*  Camden,  p.  417.  f  Lefley,  p.  50.     Camden,  p.  420.     Haynes, 
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liance,  it  was  apparently  Norfolk's  intention,  when  he  pro-  CHAP, 
ceeded  fuch  lengths    without  confulting   her,  to  render  his       XL- 
party  fo  ftrong,  that  it  fhould  no  longer  be  in  her  power  to  <—^Y^-' 
refufe  it*.  )&> 

It  was  impoffible  that  fo  extenfivc  a  confpiracy  could 
entirely  cfcape  the  queen's  vigilance  and  that  of"  Cecil. 
She  dropped  feveral  intimations  to  the  duke,  by  which  he 
might  learn,  that  fhe  was  acquainted  with  his  defigns  ; 
and  fhe  frequently  warned  him  to  beware  on  what  pillow 
he  repofed  his  hcadf  :  But  he  never  had  the  prudence  or 
the  courage  to  open  to  her  his  full  intentions.  Certain 
intelligence  of  this  dangerous  combination  was  given  her 
firft  by  Leicefter,  then  by  Murray!,  who,  if  ever  he  was 
fincere  in  promoting  Norfolk's  marriage,  which  is  much 
to  be  doubted,  had  at  leaft  intended,  for  his  own  fafety  and 
that  of  his  party,  that  Elizabeth  fhould,  in  reality  as  well 
as  in  appearance,  be  entire  arbiter  of  the  conditions,  and 
fhould  not  have  her  confent  extorted  by  any  confederacy 
of  her  own  fubje&s.  This  information  gave  great 
alarm  to  the  court  of  England  ;  and  the  more  fo,  as 
thofe  intrigues  were  attended  with  other  circumftances, 
of  which,  it  is  propable,  Elizabeth  was  not  wholly  igno- 
rant. 

Among  the  nobility  and  gentry,  that  feemed  to  enter 
into  Norfolk's  views,  there  were  many,  who  were  zeal- 
ouily  attached  to  the  catholic  religion,  who  had  no  other 
defign  than  that  of  reftoring  Mary  to  her  liberty,  and  who 
would  gladly,  by  a  combination  with  foreign  powers,  or 
even  at  the  expence  of  a  civil  war,  have  placed  her  on  the 
throne  of  England.  The  earls  of  Northumberland  and 
AVeftmoreland,  who  poiTelTed  great  power  in  the  north, 
were  leaders  of  this  party  ;  and  the  former  nobleman  made 
offer  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  by  Leonard  Dacres,  brother 
to  lord  Dacres,  that  he  would  free  her  from  confinement, 
and  convey  her  to  Scotland,  or  any  other  place  to  which 
fee  fhould  think  proper  to  retire||.  Sir  Thomas  and  fir 
Stanley,  fons  of  the  earl  of  Derbv,  fir  Thomas 
Gerrard,  Rolflonc,  and  other  gentlemen,  whofe  intereft 
lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  Mary  refided, 
concurred  in  the  fame  views;  and  required  that,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  fcheme,  a  diverfion  fhould, 
in  the  mean  time,  be    made   from  the   fide    of  Flanders^. 

*   State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  S2.  -f   Camden,  n.  420.     Spotf- 

,   p-  231. 
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1  her  of  the  whole  truth, 
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CHAP.  Norfolk  difcouraged,  and  even  in  appearance  fuppreffed, 

L.       thefe   confpiracies;  both   becaufe   his   duty  to  Elizabeth 

****f>J  would  not  allow  him  to  think   of' effecting  his  purpofe  by 

,S69«     rebellion,  and  becaufe  he  forefaw  that,  if  the  queen  of  Scots 

came  into  the  pofleflion   of  thefe  men,  they  would  rather 

chufe  for  her  hufband  the  king   of  Spain,   or  fomc  foreign 

prince,  who  had  power,  as  well  as  inclination,   to  re-efta- 

bliih  the  catholic  religion*. 

When  men  of  honour  and  good  principle?,  like  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  engage  in  dangerous  enterprifes,  they 
are  commonly  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be  criminal  by  halves ; 
and  while  they  balance  between  the  execution  of  their  de- 
figns  and  their  remorfes,  their  fear  of  punifhment  and  their 
hope  of  pardon,  they  render  thetnfelves  an  eafy  prey  to 
their  enemies.  The  duke,  in  order  to  reprefs  the  furmiks 
fpread  againft  him,  fpoke  contemptuoufly  to  Elizabeth  of 
the  Scottifh  alliance  ;  affirmed  that  hi?  eftate  in  England 
was  more  valuable  than  the  revenue  of  a  kingdom  wafted 
by  civil  wars  and  fa&ions  ;  and  declared  that,  when  he 
amufed  himfelf  in  his  own  tennis-court  at  Norwich  amidft 
his  friends  and  vafTals,  he  deemed  himfelf  at  leaft  a  petty 
prince,  and  was  fully  fatisfied  with  his  conditionf.  Find- 
ing that  he  did  not  convince  her  by  thefe  affeverations,  and 
that  he  was  looked  on  with  a  jealous  eye  by  the  miniftcrs, 
he  retired  to  his  country-feat  without  taking  hzvt%.  He 
foon  after  repented  of  this  meafure,  and  fet  out  on  his  re- 
turn to  court,  with  a  view  of  ufing  every  expedient  to  re- 
gain the  queen's  good  graces;  but  he  was  met  at  St.  Al- 
bans by  Fitz-Garret,  lieutenant  of  the  band  of  penfion- 
ers,  by  whom  he  was  conveyed  to  Burnham,  three  miles 
from  Windfor,  where  the  court  then  refided{|.  He  was 
foon  after  committed  to  the  Tower,  under  the  cuftody  of 
fir  Henry  Nevil§.  Lefley  bifhop  of  Rofs,  the  queen  of 
Scots'  ambafTador,  was  examined,  and  confronted  with 
Norfolk  before  the  council^.  The  earl  of  Pembroke  was 
confined  to  his  own  houfe.  Arundel,  Lumley,  and  Throg- 
morton  were  taken  into  cuftody.  The  queen  of  Scots 
herfelf  was  removed  to  Coventry  ;  all  accefs  to  her  was, 
during  fome  time,  more  ftridtly  prohibited;  and  vifcount 
Hereford  was  joined  to  the  earls  of  Shrewfbury  and  Hunt- 
ingdon, in  the  office  of  guarding  her. 
Infurrec-  A  rumour  had  been  diffufed  in  the  north  of  an  in- 
tions  in  the  tended  rebellion ;  and  the  earl  of  SufTex,  prefident  of 
North.  York,  alarmed  with  the  danger,  fent  for  Northumberland 
and  Weftmoreland,  in  order  to  examine   them ;  but  not 

*  Lefley,  p.  77.  f  Camden,  p.  420.  J  Haynes,  p.  518. 
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finding  any  proof  againft  them,  he  allowed  them  to  depart.  C  H  A  9. 
The  report  meanwhile  gained  ground  daily;  and  many 
appearances  of  its  reality  being  difcovered,  orders  were  ^*~Y*»J 
difpatched  by  Elizabeth  to  thefe  two  noblemen  to  appear  J5b9- 
at  court,  and  anfwer  for  their  conduct*.  They  had  alrea- 
dy proceeded  (o  far  in  their  criminal  defigns,  that  they  dared 
not  to  truft  themfelves  in  her  hands  :  They  had  prepared 
meafures  for  a  rebellion  ;  had  communicated  their  defign 
to  Mary  and  her  miniftersf  ;  had  entered  into  a  corref- 
pondence  with  the  duke  of  Alva,  governor  of  the  Low 
Countries ;  had  obtained  his  promife  of  a  reinforcement 
of  troops,  and  of  a  fupply  of  arms  and  ammunition  ;  and 
had  prevailed  on  him  to  fend  over  to  London  Chiapino 
Vitelii,  one  of  his  moft  famous  captains,  on  pretence  of 
adjufting  fome  differences  with  the  queen  ;  but  in  reality 
with  a  view  of  putting  him  at  the  head  of  the  northern 
rebels.  The  fummons,  fent  to  the  two  earls,  precipitated 
the  rifing  before  they  were  fully  prepared ;  and  Northum- 
berland remained  in  fufpenfe  between  oppofite  dangers, 
when  he  was  informed  that  fome  of  his  enemies  were  on 
the  way  with  acommiffion  to  arreft  him.  He  took  horfe 
inftantlyj  and  haftened  to  his  aflociate  Weftmoreland, 
whom  he  found  furrounded  with  his  friends  and  vaffals, 
and  deliberating  with  regard  to  the  meafures  which  he 
fhould  follow  in  the  prefent  emergence.  They  determined 
to  begin  the  infurredtion  without  delay  ;  and  the  great  cre- 
dit of  thefe  two  noblemen,  with  that  zeal  for  the  catholic 
religion,  which  ftill  prevailed  in  the  neighbourhood,  foon 
drew  together  multitudes  of  the  common  people.  They 
publifhcd  a  manifefto,  in  which  they  declared,  that  they 
intended  to  attempt  nothing  againft  the  queen,  to  whom 
they  avowed  unfhaken  allegiance  ;  and  that  their  fole  aim 
tg  re-eftabliih  the  religion  of  their  anceftors,  to  re- 
move evil  counfellors,  and  to  reltore  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
and  ether  faithful  peers  to  their  liberty  and  to  the  queen's 
favQur|;  The  numbers  of  the  malcontents  amounted 
to  four  thoufand  foot  and  fixteen  hundred  horfe ;  and 
they  expelled  the  concurrence  of  all  the  catholics  in  Eng- 
landj|. 

The  queen  was  not  negligent  in  her  own  defence,  and 

fhe  had  beforehand,  from  her  prudent   and   wife   conduit, 

acquired  the  general  gocd-will  of  her  people,  the  beft  fe- 

/  of  a  fc\  much  that  even  the  catholics  in 

QQunties  expreffed  an  affection  for  her  fervice§ ;  and 

*   Havr.es,  p.  55a.  p   IbiJ.  p.    595.      Strype,   vol.  ii.  Append. 

p.  30.     Mb.  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  from  Cott.  Lib.  CaL  c.  9. 
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CHAP,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  himfelf,  though  he  had  loft  her  favour, 
XL-      and  lay  in  confinement,  was  not   wanting,  as  far  as  his  li- 

^Y^1  tuation  permitted,  to  promote  the  levies  among  his  friends 
1569-  and  retainers.  Suflex,  attended  by  the  earls  of  Rutland, 
the  lords  Hunfdon,  Evcrs,  and  Willoughby  of  Parham, 
marched  againft  the  rebels  at  the  head  of  feven  thoufand 
men,  and  found  them  already  advanced  to  the  bifhopric  of 
Durham,  of  which  they  had  taken  pofleflion.  They  re- 
tired before  him  to  Hexham;  and  hearing  that  the  earl  of 
Warwic  and  lord  Clinton  were  advancing  againft  them 
with  a  greater  body,  they  found  no  other  refource  than  to 
difperfe  themfdves  without  linking  a  blow.  The  com- 
mon people  retired  to  their  houfes  :  The  leaders  fled  into 
Scotland.  Northumberland  was  found  fkulking  in  that 
country,  and  was  confined  by  Murray  in  the  caftle  of 
Lochlevin.  Weftmoreland  received  fhelter  from  the  chief- 
tains of  the  Kers  and  Scots,  partifans  of  Mary  ;  and  per- 
fuadcd  them  to  make  an  inroad  into  England,  with  a  view 
of  exciting  a  quarrel  between  the  two  kingdoms.  After 
they  had  committed  great  ravages,  they  retreated  to  their 
own  country.  This  fudden  and  precipitate  rebellion  was 
followed  foon  after  by  another  ftill  more  imprudent,  raifed 
by  Leonard  Dacrcs.  Lord  Hunfdon,  at  the  head  of  the 
garrifon  of  Berwic,  was  able,  without  any  other  afliftance, 
to  quell  thefe  rebels.  Great  fe verity  was  exercifed  a- 
gainft  fuch  as  had  taken  part  in  thefe  ralh  enterprifes. 
Sixty-fix  petty  conftables  were  hanged* ;  and  no  lcfs  than 
eight  hundred  perfons  are  faid,  on  the  whole,  to  have 
fuffered  by  the  hands  of  the  executionerf .  But  the  queen 
was  fo  well  pleafed  with  Norfolk's  behaviour,  that  fhe 
releafcd  him  from  the  Tower  ;  allowed  him  to  live, 
though  under  fome  fhew  of  confinement,  in  his  own 
houfe  ;  and  only  exacted  a  promife  from  him  not  to  pro- 
ceed any  farther  in  his  negotiations  with  the  queen  of 
Scots;};. 

Elizabeth  now  found  that  the  detention  of  Mary  was 
attended  with  all  the  ill  confequences  which  fhe  had  fore- 
feen  when  file  firft  embraced  that  meafure.  This  latter 
princefs,  recovering;,  by  means  of  her  misfortunes  and  her 
own  natural  good  fenfe,  from  that  delirium  into  which  fhe 
feems  to  have  been  thrown  during  her  attachment  to  Both- 
wel,  had  behaved  with  fuch  modefty,  and  judgment,  and 
even  dignity,  that  every  one  who  approached  her  was 
charmed  with  her  demeanour;  and  her  friends  were  ena- 
bled, on  fome  plaufible  grounds,  to  deny  the  reality  of  all 
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thofe  crimes  which  had  hern  imputed  to  her*.  Compaf-  c  H  A  P" 
fion  for  her  fituation,  and  the  necefTity  of  procuring  her  XL. 
liberty,  proved  an  incitement  among  all  her  partifms  to  be  1>-^*y^sJ 
active  in  promoting  her  caufe  ;  and  as  her  deliverance  x 569- 
from  captivity,  it  was  thought,  could  nowife  be  effected 
but  by  attempts  d  mgerous  to  the  eftabbfhed  government, 
Elizabeth  had  reafon  to  expeft  little  tranquillity  fo  long  as 
the  Scottiih  queen  remained  a  prifoner  in  her  hands.  But 
as  this  inconvenience  had  been  preferred  to  the  danger  of 
allowing  that  princ ds  to  enjoy  her  liberty,  and  to  feek  re- 
lief in  all  the  catholic  courts  of  Europe,  it  behoved  the 
queen  to  fupport  the  meafure  which  fhe  had  adopted,  ar.d 
lard,  by  every  prudent  expedient,  againft  the  mif- 
chiefs  to  which  it  was  expofed.  She  ftill  flattered  IVi 
v/ith  hopes  of  her  protection,  maintained  an  ambiguous 
conduct  between  that  queen  and  her  enemies  in  Scotland, 
negotiated  perpetually  concerning  the  terms  of  her  refto- 
rati  >n,  made  Conftant  profeffions  of  friendship  to  "her  ;  and 
and  by  thefe  artifices  endeavoured  both  to  prevent  her 
from  making  any  defperate  efforts  for  her  deliverance,  and 
to  fatisfy  the  French  and  Spanifh  ambalfadors,  who  never 
intermitted  their  felicitations,  fometimes  accompanied 
with  menaces,  in  her  behalf.  This  deceit  was  received 
with  the  fame  deceit  by  the  queen  of  Scots  :  ProfoTions  of 
confidence  were  returned  by  profeffions  equally  infincere: 
And  while  an  appearance  of  friendfliip  was  maintained  on 
both  fides,  the  animoftty  and  jealoufy,  which  had  long 
prevailed  between  them  became  every  day  more  inveterate 
and  incurable.  Thefa  two  princelles,  in  addrefs,  capacity, 
activity,  and  fpirit,  were  nearly  a  match  for  each  other  ; 
but  unhappily,  Mary,  befides  her  prefent  forlorn  condition, 
w.is  always  inferior  in  perfonal  conduit  and  difcretion,  as 
well  as  in  power,  to  her  illuftrious  rival. 

Elizabeth  and  Mary  wrote  at  the  fame  time  letters  to 
the  regent.  The  queen  of  Scots  defired,  that  her  marri- 
age with  Bothwel  might  be  examined,  and  a  divorce  be 
legally  pronounced  between  them.  The  queen  of  £ 
land  gave  Murray  the  choice  of  three  conditions;  that 
Mary  mould  be  reftored  to  her  dignity  on  certain  terms ; 
that  flic  mould  be  afibciared  with  her  fon,  and  the  admini- 
ftraticm  remain  in  the  regent's  hands,  till  the  young  prince 
fhouW  come  to  years  of  difcretion  ;  or  that  fhe  mould  be 
allowed  to  live  at  liberty  as  a  private  perfon  in  Scotland, 
and  have  an  honourable  fettltfment  made   in  her   favourf . 
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CHAP.  Murray  fummoned  a  convention  of  frates,  in  order  to  deli- 
i™Z>  derate  on  thefc  propofals  of  the  two  queens :  No  anfwer 
V-*~Y"N^  was  made  by  them  to  Mary's  letter,  on  pretence   that  fhe 
15  9-     had  there  employed   the  ftyle  of  a  fovereign,   addieffing 
herfclf  to  her   fubjects  ;  but    in  reality,  becaufe  they  faw 
that  her  requeft  was  calculated  to  prepare  the  way  for   a 
marriage  with   Norfolk,  or   fome    powerful   prince,  who 
could  fupport   her   caufe,  and  reftore  her   to  the   throne. 
They  replied  to  Elizabeth,  that  the  two  former  conditions 
were  fo  derogatory  to  the  royal   authority  of  their  prince, 
that  they  could  not  fo  much  as  deliberate  concerning  them  : 
The  third  alone  could  be  the   fubjeel:  of  treaty.     It  was 
evident  that  Elizabeth,  in  propofing  conditions  fo  unequal 
in  their  importance,  invited  the  Scots  to  a  refufal  of  thofe 
which  were  moft  advantageous   to   Mary ;  and  as  it  was 
difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  adjufl  all  the  terms  of  the 
third,  fo  as  to  render  it  fecure  and  eligible  to  all  parties,  it 
was   concluded   that  fhe  was  not  fmcere  in  any  of  them*. 
-570.  It  is  pretended,  that  Murray  had  entered  into  a  private 

negociation  with  the  queen,  to  get  Mary  delivered  into  his 
handsf ;  and  as  Elizabeth  found  the  detention  of  her    in 
England  fo  dangerous,  it  is  probable   that  fhe  would  have 
been  pleafed,  on  any  honourable  or  fafe  terms,  to   rid  her- 
felf  of  a  prifoner  who  gave  her  (o  much  inquietude^.     But 
Tan.      all  thefe  projects  vanifhed  by  the   fudden   death  of  the  re* 
flina-    gent,  who  was  afTaffinated,  in  revenge  cf  a  private  injury, 
°ofl  e    by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Hamilton.     Murray  was  a 
.ray.      perfon  of  confiderable  vigour,   abilities,    and   conftancy  ; 
but  though  he  was  not  unfuccefsful,  during  his  regency,  in 
compofing  the  difTenfions  in  Scotland,  his  talents  fhone  out 
more  eminently  in  the   beginning   than   in  the  end  of  his 
life.     His  manners  were  rough  and  auftere  ;  and  he  pofTef- 
fed  not  that   perfect    integrity,  which  frequently    accom- 
panies, and  can  alone  atone   for,  that  unamiable  charac- 
ter. 

By  the  death  of  the  regent,  Scotland  relapfed  into  an- 
archy. Mary's  party  affembled  together,  and  made  them- 
felves  mafters  of  Edinburgh.  The  caflle,  commanded  by 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  feemed  to  favour  her  caufe;  and  as 
many  of  the  principal  nobility  had  embraced  that  party,  it 
became  probable,  though  the  people  were  in  general  averfe 
to  her,  that  her  authority  might  again  acquire  the  atten- 
dant. To  check  its  progrefs,  Elizabeth  difpatched  Suflex 
with  an  army  to  the  North,  under  coulour  of  chaftiz- 
ing  the  ravages  cammitted  by  the  borderers.     He  entered 
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Scotland,  and  laid  wafte  the  lands  of  the   Kers  and  Scots,  CHAP. 

1  the  caftle  of  Hume,   and  committed  hoftilities  on  all       XL 
Mary's  parti  fans,  who,  he  fad,  had  offended  his  miftrefs  by  <«-*~Y",'*«-, 
harbouring  the  Englifh  rebels.  Sir  William  Drury  was  af-      I57°- 
terwards  fent  with  a  body  of  troops,  and  he  threw  down 
the  houfes  of  the   Hamilton^,  who  were  engaged    in   the 
fame  faction.     The  Englith    armies  were    afc-rwards   re- 
called by  agreement  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  who  promif- 
cd,  in  return,  that  no  French  troops  fhould  be  introduced 
into  Scotland,  and  that  the  Engluh   rebels  fhould  be  deli- 
vered up  to  the  queen  by  her  partifms*. 

But  though  the  queen,  covering  herfelf  with  the  pre- 
tence of  revenging  h*r  own  quarrel,  f>  far  contributed  to 
fupport  the  party  of  the  young  king  of  Scots,  file  was  cau- 
tious not  to  declare  openly  againft  Mary;  and  fhe  even 
fent  a  requeft,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  command,  to  the 
enemies  of  that  princefs,  not  to  elect,  during  fome  time, 
a  regent  in  the  place  of  Murray f.  Lenox,  the  king's 
grandfather,  was  therefore  chofen  temporary  governor,  un- 
der the  title  of  Lieutenant.  Hearing  afterwards  that  Ma- 
ry's partifans,  inftead  of  delivering  up  Weftmoreland,  and 
the  other  fugitives,  as  they  had  promifed,  had  allowed 
them  to  efcape  into  Flanders;  fhe  permitted  the  king's 
party  to  give  Lenox  the  title  of  RegentJ,  and  (he  fent 
Randolph,  as  her  refident,  to  maintain  a  correfpondence 
with  him.  But  notwithstanding  this  ftep,  taken  in  favour 
of  Mary's  enemies,  (he  never  laid  afide  her  ambiguous 
conduct,  or  quitted  the  appearance  of  amity  to  that  prin- 
cefs. Being  importuned  by  the  biihop  of  Rofs,  and  her 
other  agents,  as  well  as  by  foreign  ambafladors,  fhe  twice 
procured  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  between  the  Scottifh  fac- 
tions, and  by  that  means  flopped  the  hands  of  the  regent, 
who  was  likely  to  obtain  advantages  over  the  oppofite  par- 
ty,}. By  thefe  feeming  contrarities  fhe  kept  alive  the 
factions  in  Scotland,  increafed  their  mutual  animofity,  and 
rendered  the  whole  country  a  fcene  of  devastation  and  of 
mifery§.  She  had  no  intention  to  conquer  the  kingdom, 
and  confequently  no  interefl  or  defign  to  initigate  the  par- 
ties againit  each  other  ;  but  this  confequence  was  an  acci- 
dental effect  of  her  cautious  politics,  by  which  fhe  was 
engaged,  as  far  as  poflible  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the 
queen  of  Scots,  and  never  to  violate  their  appearances  of 
friendship  with  her,  atlsaitthofe  of  neutrality^. 

The   better  to  amufe  Mary  with  the  profpect  of  an  ac- 
commodation, Cecil  and  fir  Walter  Mildmay  were  fent  to 
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chap,  her   with   propofals  from    Elizabeth.      The   terms   were 
XL.       fomewhat  rigorous,  fuch  as  a  captive  queen  might  expert 
^Y^-'  from   a  jealous    rival ;  and  they  thereby  bore  the  greater 
'  *57°-      appearance  of  fincerity  on   the  part  of  the  Englifh  court. 
It  was  required  that  the  queen  of  Scots,  befides  renounc- 
ing all  title    to  the  crown  of  England  during  the  lifetime 
of  Elizabeth,  fhould  make   a   perpetual  league,  offenfive 
and    defenfive,  between  the  kingdoms ;  that    fhe   fhould 
marry  no    Englishman  without   Elizabeth's   confent,  nor 
any  other  perfon  without  the  confent  of  the  ftates  of  Scot- 
land ;  that  compenfation  fhould   be   made  for  the  late  ra- 
vages committed  in  England  ;  that  juftice  fhould  be  exe- 
cuted  on    the   murderers  of  king  Henry ;  that  the  young 
prince  fhould  be  fent  into  England,  to  be  educated  there  ; 
and  that  fix  hoftages,  all  of  them  noblemen,  fhould  be  de- 
livered to  the  queen  of  England,  with  the  caftle  of  Hume, 
and  fome  other  fortrefs,  for  the   fecurity  of  performance*. 
Such  were  the  conditions  upon  which  Elizabeth  promifed 
to  contribute  her  endeavours  towards  the  reftoration  of  the 
depofed  queen.     The  necefiity  of  Mary's  affairs  obliged 
her  to   confent   to   them  3  and  the   kings   of  France  and 
Spain,  as   well  as    the   pope,  when  confulted  by  her,  ap- 
proved  of  her   conduct  ;  chiefly   on  account  of  the  civil 
wars,  by  which  all  Europe  was  at  that  time   agitated,  and 
which  incapacitated  the  catholic   princes    from  giving  her 
any  afliftancef. 

Elizabeth's  commiflioners  propofed  2lfo  to  Mary  a 
plan  of  accommodation  with  her  fubjec'ts  in  Scotland;  and 
after  fome  reafoning  on  that  head,  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
queen  fhould  require  Lenox,  the  regent,  to  fend  commif- 
fioners,  in  order  to  treat  of  conditions  under  her  media- 
tion. The  partifans  of  Mary  boafled,  that  all  terms  were 
fully  fettled  with  the  court  of  England,  and  that  the  Scot- 
tifh  rebels  would  foon  be  conftrained  to  fubmit  to  the 
authority  of  their  fovereign  :  But  Elizabeth  took  care  that 
thefe  rumours  fhould  meet  with  no  credit,  and  that  the 
king's  party  fhould  not  be  difcouraged,  nor  fink  too  low 
in  their  demands.  Cecil  wrote  to  inform  the  regent,  that 
all  the  queen  of  England's  propofals,  fo  far  from  being 
fixed  and  irrevocable,  were  to  be  difcufTed  anew  in  the 
conference  ;  and  defired  him  to  fend  commiflioners  who 
fhould  be  conftant  in  the  king's  caufe,  and  cautious  not  to 
make  conceflions  which  might  be  prejudicial  to  their  par- 
ty%.  Suffex  alfo,  in  his  letters,  dropped  hints  to  the  fame 
purpofe;  and  Elizabeth  herfelf  faid  to   the  abbot  of  Dun- 
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fermling,  whom  Lenox  had  font  to  the  court  of  England,  c  HAP- 
that  flie  would  not   infift   on  Mary's  reftoration,  provided      XL 
the  Scots  could  make  the  juftice  of  their  caufe   appear  to  <***"y"*»^ 
her  fatisfaclidn ;  and  that,  even  if  their  rcafons  fhould  fall 
fhort  of  full    conviction,  fhe   would  take  effectual  care  to 
provide  for  their  future  feeurity*. 

The  parliament  of  Scotland  appointed  the  earl  of  1571. 
Morton  and  fir  James  Macgill,  together  with  the  abbot  of  *&  March. 
Dunfcrmling,  to  manage  the  treaty.  Thefe  commiilion- 
crs  prefented  memorials,  containing  reafons  f^r  the  depo- 
fition  of  their  queen  ;  and  they  feconded  their  arguments 
with  examples  drawn  from  the  Scottifli  hiftory,  with  the 
authority  of  laws,  and  with  the  fentiments  of  many  fa- 
mous divines.  The  lofty  ideas  which  Elizabeth  had  en- 
tertained, of  the  abfolute,  indefeafible  right  of  Sovereigns, 
made  her  be  fhocked  with  thefe  republican  topics ;  and 
fhe  told  the  Scotti/h  commillioners,  that  the  was  nowif: 
fatisfied  with  their  reafons  for  justifying  the  conduct  of 
their  countrymen;  and  that  they  might  therefore,  without 
attempting  any  apology,  proceed  to  open  the  conditions 
which  they  required  for  their  feeurity-1,-.  They  replied, 
that  their  commission  did  not  empower  them  to  treat  of  any 
terms  which  might  infringe  the  title  and  fovereignty  of 
their  young  king,  but  they  would  gladly  hear  whatever 
propofals  fhould  be  made  them  by  her  majeSty.  The  con- 
d.ti  ins  recommended  by  the  queen  were  not  difadvan- 
•us  to  Mary;  but  as  the  com m ifiioners  Still  infilled, 
vbey  were  not  authorifed  to  treat  in  any  manner  con- 
cerning the  restoration  of  that  princ§f&£,  the  conferences 
were  neceSTanly  at  an  end  ;  and  Elizabeth  difmifled  the 
Scottifli  commissioners  with  injunctions,  that  they  fhould 
return,  after  having  procured  mo_e  ample  powers  from 
their  parliament}!-  The  bifliop  of  Rofs  openly  complain- 
ed to  the  Englifh  council,  that  they  had  abufld  his  miiricf> 
by  fair  promifes  and  profeflions  ;  and  Mary  herfeif  was  no 
longer  at  a  lofs  to  juvige  of  Elizabeth's  infmcerity.  By 
»n  of  thefe  disappointments,  matters  came  ftill  nearer 
tremities  between  the  two  princefles  ;  and  the  queen 
cf  Scots,  finding  all  her  hopes  eluded,  was  more  Strongly 
incited  to  make,  at  all  hazards,  ever?  poffible  attempt  for 
.-. 
Ah  incident  alio  happened  about  this  time,  which  tend- 
1  widen  the  breach  between  Miry  a'  th,  and 

creafe  the  vigilance  and  tfer  princef?. 

Pcpe  Pius  V.  who  had  Succeeded  Paul,  after   having    en- 
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C  H  A  P.  deavoured  in  vain  to  conciliate  by  gentle  means  the  friend- 
i*1*-  fliip  of  Elizabeth,  whom  his  predeceflbr's  violence  had 
^"V**^  irritated,  ifiued  at  laft  a  bull  of  excommunication  ag;ainfr. 
>571*  her,  deprived  her  of  all  title  to  the  crown,  and  abfolved 
her  fubje&s  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance*.  It  feems 
probable,  that  this  attack  on  the  queen's  authority  was 
made  in  concert  with  Mary,  who  intended  by  that  means 
to  forward  the  northern  rebellion;  a  meafure  which  was 
at  that  time  in  agitationf.  John  Felton  affixed  this  bull 
to  the  gates  of  the  bifhop  of  London's  palace  ;  and  fcorn- 
ing  either  to  fly  or  to  deny  the  fadt,  he  was  feized  and 
condemned,  and  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  for 
which  he  feems  to  have  entertained  fo  violent  an  ambi- 
tion J. 
ftof  Apr.  A  new  parliament,  after  five  years'  interval,  was  af- 
1  parik-  fembled  at  Weftminfter  ;  and  as  the  queen,  by  the  rage  of 
the  pope  againft  her,  was  become  ftill  more  the  head  of  the 
ruling  party,  it  might  be  expected,  both  from  this  inci- 
dent, and  from  her  own  prudent  and  vigorous  conduct, 
that  her  authority  over  the  two  houfes  would  be  abfolutely 
uncontrolable.  It  was  fo  in  facl ;  yet  is  it  remarkable, 
that  it  prevailed  not  without  fome  fmall  oppofition  ;  and 
that  too  arifing  chiefly  from  the  height  of  zeal  for  pro- 
teftantifm;  a  difpofition  of  the  Engliih,  which  in  general 
contributed  extremely  to  increafe  the  queen's  popularity. 
We  mall  be  fomewhat  particular  in  relating  the  transac- 
tions of  this  feflion,  becaufe  they  fhow,  as  well  the  extent 
of  the  royal  power  during  that  age,  as  the  character  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  genius  of  her  government.  It  will 
be  curious  alfo  to  obferve  the  faint  dawn  of  the  fpirit  of 
liberty  among  the  Englifh,  the  jealoufy  with  which  that 
fpirit  was  reprefTed  by  the  fovereign,  the  imperious 
conduct  which  was  maintained  in  oppofition  to  it,  and 
the  eafe  with  which  it  was  fubdued  by  this  arbitrary 
princefs. 

The  lord  keeper  Bacon,  after  the  fpeaker  of  the  com- 
mons was  elected,  told  the  parliament,  in  the  queen's 
name,  that  fhe  enjoined  them  not  to  meddle  with  any  mat- 
ters of  ftate||  :  Such  was  his  expreflion ;  by  which  he  pro- 
bably mennr,  the  ^ueftions  of  the  queen's  marriage  and 
the  fucceffion,  about  which  they  had  before  given  her 
fome  uneafinefs  :  For  as  to  the  other  great  points  of  go- 
vernment, alliances,  peace  and  war,  or  foreign  nego- 
tiations ;  no  parliament  in  that  age  ever  prefumed  to 
take   them   under    confideration,    or  queftion,    in    thefe 
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particulars,  the  conduct  of  their  fovereign,  or  of  his  mi-  CHAP. 
nifters.  ™~ 

In  the  former  parliament,  the  puritans  had  introduced  V"-*V*-' 
fevett  hills  for  a  farther  reformation  in  religion  ;  but  they  JS"X- 
had  not  been  able  to  prevail  in  any  one  of  them*.  This 
houfe  of  commons  had  fitten  a  very  few  days,  when  Stric- 
1  and,  a  member,  revived  one  of  the  bills,  that  for  the  a- 
mendment  of  the  liturgy  f.  The  chief  objection,  which 
he  mentioned,  was  the  ugn  of  the  crofs  in  baptifm.  An- 
other member  added,  the  kneeling  at  the  facrament ;  and 
remarked  that,  if  a  pofture  of  humiliation  were  requifite 
in  that  a£t  of  devotion,  it  were  better  that  the  communi- 
cants fhould  throw  themfelves  proftrate  on  the  ground,  ia 
order  to  keep  at  the  wideft  diftance  from  former  fuperfti- 
tionj. 

Religion  was  a  point,  of  which  Elizabeth  was,  if 
poflible,  frill  more  jealous  than  of  matters  of  ftate.  She 
pretended  that,  in  quality  of  fupreme  head  or  governor  of 
the  church,  fhe  was  fully  empowered,  by  her  prerogative 
alone,  to  decide  all  queftions  which  might  arife  with  re- 
gard to  doctrine,  difcipline,  or  worfhip  ;  and  fhe  never 
would  allow  her  parliaments  fo  much  as  to  take  thefe 
points  into  confiderationj| .  The  courtiers  did  not  forget 
to  innft  on  this  topic :  The  treafurer  of  the  houfehold, 
though  he  allowed  that  any  herefy  might  be  repreffed  by 
parliament  (a  conceflion  which  feems  to  have  been  rafa 
and  unguarded  ;  fince  the  acl,  inverting  the  crown  with 
the  fupremacy,  or  rather  recongnifing  that  prerogative, 
gave  the  fovereign  full  power  to  reform  ail  herefies),  yet 
he  affirmed,  that  it  belonged  to  the  queen  alone,  as  head 
of  the  church,  to  regulate  every  queftion  of  ceremony  ia 
worfhip§.  The  comptroller  feconded  this  argument;  in- 
lifted  on  the  extent  of  the  queen's  prerogative;  and  faid 
th-t  the  houfe  might,  from  former  examples,  have  taken 
warning  not  to  meddle  with  fuch  matters.  One  Piftor 
oppofed  thefe  rernonftrances  of  the  courtiers.  He  was 
fcandalifed,  he  faid,  that  affairs  of  fuch  infinite  confe- 
quence  (namely,  kneeling  and  making  the  fign  of  the 
crofs)  fhould  be  palfed  over  fo  lightly.  Thefe  queftions, 
he  added,  concern  the  falvatioii  of  fouls,  and  intereft  every 
one  more  deeply  than  the  monarchy  of  the  whole  world. 
This  caufe  he  (hewed  to  be  the  caufe  of  God  ;  the  reft 
were  all  but  terrene,  yea  trifles  in  comparifon,  call  them 
\o  great  :  Subhdies,  crowns,  kingdoms,  he  knew  not 
what  weight  they  had  when  laid   in  the  balance  with  fub- 
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c  H  a  P.  jedte  of  fuch  unfpeakable  importance*.     Though  the  zeal 
XL-       of  this  member  feems  to  have  been  approved  of,  the  houfe, 
'^Y^  overawed  by  the  prerogative,  voted  upon  the  queftion,  that 
'S71-     a  petition  mould    be   prefented    to  her  majcfty,  for  her  li- 
cence to  proceed   farther   in   this  bill ;  and,  in   the  mean 
time,  that  they  mould  Hop  all  debate  or  reafoning  concern- 
ing itf. 

Matters  would  probably  have  refted  here,  had  not 
the  queen  been  fo  highly  offended  with  Stricland's  pre- 
emption, in  moving  the  bill  for  reformation  of  the  litur- 
gy, that  (he  fummoned  him  before  the  council,  and  pro- 
hibited him  thenceforth  from  appearing  in  the  houfe  of 
commons^.  This  aft  of  power  was  too  violent  evert  for 
the  fubmiffive  parliament  to  endure.  Carleton  took  no- 
tice of  the  matter ;  complained  that  the  liberties  of  the 
houfe  were  invaded ;  obferved  that  Stricland  was  not  a 
private  man,  but  reprefented  a  multitude ;  and  moved, 
that  he  might  be  fent  for,  and,  if  he  were  guilty  of  any 
offence,  might  anfwer  for  it  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe,  which 
he  inhnuated  to  be  the  only  competent  tribunal ||.  Yel- 
verton  enforced  the  principles  of  liberty  with  ftill  greater 
boldnefs.  He  faid,  that  the  precedent  was  dangerous  : 
And  though  in  this  happy  time  of  lenity,  among  fo  many 
good  and  honourable  perfonages  as  were  at  preient  invert- 
ed with  authority,  nothing  of  extremity  or  injury  was  to 
be  apprehended  ;  yet  the  times  might  alter  j  what  now  is 
permitted,  might  hereafter  be  conftrued  as  duty;  and 
might  be  enforced  even  on  the  ground  of  the  prefent  per- 
miflion.  He  added,  that  all  matters  not  trrafonable,  or 
which  implied  not  too  much  derogation  of  the  imperial 
crown,  might,  without  offence,  be  introduced  into  parlia- 
ment ;  where  every  queftion  that  concerned  the  communi- 
ty muff  be  confidered,  and  where  even  the  right  of  the 
crown  itfelf  muff  finally  be  determined.  He  remarked, 
that  men  fat  not  in  that  houfe  in  their  private  capacities, 
but  as  elected  by  their  country  •,  and  though  it  was  proper 
that  the  prince  mould  retain  his  prerogative,  yet  was  that 
prerogative  limited  by  law :  As  the  fovereign  could  not  of 
himfelf  make  laws,  neither  could  he  break  them,  merely 
from  his  own  authority§. 

These  principles  were  popular,  and  noble,  and  gene- 
rous ;  but  the  open  affertion  of  them  was,  at  this  time, 
fomewhat  new  in  England  :  And  the  courtiers  were  more 
warranted  by  prefent  practice,  when  they  advanced  a  con- 
trary doctrine.     The  treafurer  warned  the  houfe  to  be 
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cautious  in  their  proceedings  ;  neither  to  venture  farther  c  H  A  p. 
than  their  afiured  warrant  might  extend,  nor  hazard  their  XL. 
good  opinion  with  her  majefty  in  any  douhtfi.il  caufe.  ^^y^J 
The  member,  he  faid,  whofe  attendance  they  required,  is'7- 
was  not  reftrained  on  account  of  any  liberty  of  fpeech,  but 
for  his  exhibiting  a  bill  in  the  houfe  againft  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  queen;  a  temeriiy  which  was  not  to  be  tole- 
rated. And  he  concluded  with  obferving,  that  even 
fpeeches,  made  in  that  houfe,  had  been  qucftioned  and  ex- 
amined by  the  fovereign*.  Cleere,  another  member,  re- 
marked, that  the  fovereign's  prerogative  is  not  fo  much 
as  difputable,  and  that  the  fafety  of  the  queen  is  the  fafety 
of  the  fubjeCt.  He  added,  that,  in  queftions  of  divinity, 
every  man  was  for  his  inftruc"tion  to  repair  to  his  ordina- 
ry ;  and  he  feems  to  infinuate,  that  the  bifhops  themfelver, 
for  their  inftruction,  muft  repair  to  the  queenf.  Fleet- 
wood obferved,  that. in  his  memory,  he  knew  a  man,  who, 
in  the  fifth  of  the  prefent  queen,  had  been  called  to  ac- 
count for  a  fpecch  in  the  houfe.  But  left  this  example 
fhould  be  deemed  too  recent,  he  would  inform  them,  from 
the  parliament  rolls,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  a 
bifhop  was  committed  to  prifon  by  the  king's  command, 
on  account  of  his  freedom  of  fpeech  ;  and  the  parliament 
prcfumed  not  to  go  farther  than  to  be  humble  fuitors  for 
him :  In  the  fubfequent  reign  the  fpeaker  hin.fJf  was 
committed,  with  another  member  ;  and  the  houfe  found 
no  other  remedy  than  a  like  fubmiiilve  application.  He 
advifed  the  houfe  to  have  recourfe  to  the  lame  expedient ; 
and  not  to  prcfume  either  to  fend  for  their  member,  or  de- 
mand him  as  of  right^.  During  this  fpeech,  thofe  mem- 
bers of  the  privy-council  who  fat  in  the  houfe  whifpered 
together  ;  upon  which  the  fpeaker  moved,  that  the  houfe 
fhould  make  {lay  of  all  farther  proceedings  :  A  motion  which 
was  immediately  complied  with.  The  queen,  finding  that 
the  experiment  which  fhe  had  made  was  likely  to  excite  a 
great  ferment,  faved  her  honour  by  this  filence  of  the  houfe  ; 
and  left  the  queftion  might  be  renamed,  fhe  fent  next  day 
to  Stricland  her  permiffion  to  give  his  attendance  in  par- 
liament || . 

Notwithstanding  this  rebuke  from  the  throne,  the 
zeal  of  the  commons  ftill  engaged  them  to  continue  the 
difcuflion  of  thofe  other  bills  which  regarded  religion  ;  but 
they  were  interrupted  by  a  ftill  more  arbitrary  proceeding 
ef  the  queen,  in   which  the  lords  condefcended  to  be  her 

Vol.  III.  3  Q_ 
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CHAP,  inftrumcnts.     This  houfe  fent  a  meflage  to  the  commons, 
XL.       defiring  that  a  committee  might  attend  them.     Some  mem- 

<-*"Yv->  hers  were  appointed  for  that  purpofe  j  and  the  upper  houfe 
1571-  acquainted  them,  that  the  queen's  majefty  being  informed 
of  the  articles  of  reformation  which  they  had  canv;.fkd, 
approved  of  them,  intended  to  publilh  them,  and  to  make 
the  bifhops  execute  them,  by  virtue  of  her  royal  authori- 
ty, as  fupreme  head  of  the  church  of  England  :  But  that 
fhe  would  not  permit  them  to  be  treated  of  in  parliament*. 
The  houfe,  though  they  did  not  entirely  flop  proceedings 
on  account  of  this  injunction,  feem  to  have  been  nowife 
offended  at  fuch  haughty  treatment ;  and  in  the  ifTue  all  the 
bills  came  to  nothing. 

A  motion  made  by  Robert  Bell,  a  puritan,  againft 
en  exclufive  patent  granted  to  a  company  of  merchants  in 
Briftolf,  gave  alfo  occafion  to  feveral  remarkable  inci- 
dents. The  queen,  fome  days  after  the  motion  was  made, 
fent  orders  by  the  mouth  of  the  fpeaker,  commanding  the 
houfe  to  fpend  little  time  in  motions,  and  to  avoid  long 
fpeeches.  All  the  members  understood  that  fhe  had  been 
offended,  becaufe  a  matter  had  been  moved  which  feemed 
to  touch  her  prerogative^.  Fleetwood  accordingly  fpoke 
of  this  delicate  fubjeel:.  He  obferved,  that  the  queen  had 
a  prerogative  of  granting  patents  ;  that  to  queftion  the 
validity  of  any  patent  was  to  invade  the  royal  preroga- 
tive ;  that  all  foreign  trade  was  entirely  fubjec~led  to  the 
pleafure  of  the  fovereign ;  that  even  the  ftatute  which 
gave  liberty  of  commerce,  admitted  of  all  prohibitions 
from  the  crown  ;  and  that  the  prince,  when  he  granted  an 
exclufive  patent,  only  employed  the  power  veiled  in  him, 
and  prohibited  all  others  from  dealing  in  any  particular 
branch  of  commerce.  He  quoted  the  clerk  of  the  par- 
liament's book,  to  prove  that  no  man  might  fpeak  in  par- 
liament of  the  ftatute  of  wills,  unlefs  the  king  firft  gave 
licence ;  becaufe  the  royal  prerogative  in  the  wards  was 
thereby  touched.  He  fhewed  likewife  the  ftatutes  of  Ed- 
ward I.  Edward  III.  and  Henry  IV.  with  a  {living  of  the 
prerogative.  And  in  Edward  VI.'s  time,  the  prote<5tor 
w:as  applied  to  for  his  allowance  to  mention  matters  of 
prerogative  || . 

Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  the  gallant  and  renowned  fea- 
adventurer,  carried  thefs  topics  ftill  farther.  He  endea- 
voured to  prove  the  motion  made  by  Bell  to  be  a  vain  de- 
vice, and  perilous  to  be  treated  of;  fince  it  tended  to  the 
derogation  of  the   prerogative   imperial,  which   whoever 
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mould  attempt  (o   much  as   in  fancy,  could   not,  he    f  ud,  chap. 
be  otherwiQ  accounted   than  an  open  enemy.     For  what       XL. 
difference  is  there  between  faying  that  the  queen  is  not  to  V-oy-Nj 
ufe  the  privilege  of  the  crown,  and  faying  that  fhe  is  not       '571- 
queen?  And  though  experience  has   fhewn  fo  much  cle- 
mency in  her   majefty,  as   might  perhaps  make  fubjedts 
forget  their  duty;  it  is   not  good  to    fport  or  venture  too 
much  with  princes.     He  reminded  them  of  the  fable  of  the 
hare,  who,  upon  the  proclamation,  that  all  horned  beafts 
fhould  depart    the    court,  immediately   fled,  left    his    ears 
mould  be  conftrued  to  be  horns;  and  by  this  apologue  he 
feems  to  insinuate,  that  even  thofe  who  heard  or  permitted 
fuch  dangerous  fpeeches,  would  not  themfelves   be  entire- 
ly free  from   danger.     He  defired  them  to  beware,  left,  if 
they  meddled  farther  with  thefe  matters,  the  queen  might 
look:    to   her   own    power;    and   finding   herfelf    able    to 
fupprefs  their  challenged  liberty,  and  to  exert  an  arbitrary 
authority,  might  imitate   the   example   of  Lewis   XI.   of 
France,  who,  as  he  termed   it,  delivered  the  crown   from 
wardship*. 

Though  this  fpecch  gave  fome  difguft,  nobody,  at 
the  time,  replied  any  thing,  but  that  fir  Humphrey  miftook 
the  meaning  of  the  houfe,  and  of  the  member  who  made 
the  motion  :  They  never  had  any  other  purpofe,  than  to 
reprefent  their  grievances,  in  due  and  feemly  form,  unto 
her  majefty.  But  in  a  fubfequent  debate,  Peter  Went- 
worth,  a  man  of  a  fuperior  free  fpirit,  called  that  fpeech 
an  infult  on  the  houfe  ;  noted  fir  Humphrey's  difpofition  to 
flatter  and  fawn  on  the  prince  ;  compared  him  to  the  came- 
leon,  which  can  change  itfelf  into  all  colours,  except 
white  ;  and  recommended  to  the  houfe  a  due  care  of  liber- 
ty of  fpeech,  and  of  the  privileges  of  parliamentf.  It  ap- 
pears, on  the  whole,  that  the  motion  againft  the  exclu- 
live  patent  had  no  effect.  Bell,  the  member  who  firft  in- 
troduced it,  was  fent  for  by  the  council,  and  was  feverely 
reprimanded  for  his  temerity.  He  returned  to  the  houfe 
with  fuch  an  amazed  countenance,  that  all  the  ir.embei?, 
well  informed  of  the  reafon,  were  ftruck  with  terror ;  and 
during  fome  time  no  one  durft  rife  to  fpeaic  of  any  matter 
of  importance  for  fear  of  giving  oftence  to  the  queen  and 
the  council.  Even  after  the  fears  of  the  commons  were 
fomewhat  abated,  the  members  fpoke  with  extreme  pre- 
caution ;  and  by  employing  moft  cf  their  difecurfe  in 
preambles  and  apologies,  they  fhewed  their  cor.fcious  ter- 
ror of  the  rod  which  hung  over  them.  Whenever  any  de- 
licate   point   was    touched,   though  ever    fo   gently;  nay 
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CHAP,  teemed  to  be  approached,  though  at  ever  fo  great  a  di  (lance, 
XL-  the  whifper  ran  about  the  houfe,  u  The  queen  will  be  of- 
{**~Ym*J  «  fended;  the  council  will  be  extremely  difpleafed  :"  And 
JS7I-  by  thefe  furmifes  men  were  warned  of  the  danger  to  which 
they  expofed  themfelves.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  patent, 
which  the  queen  defended  with  fuch  imperious  violence, 
was  contrived  for  the  profit  of  four  courtiers,  and  was  at- 
tended with  the  utter  ruin  of  feven  or  eight  thoufand  of  her 
induflrious  fubjects*. 
29tli  May.  Thus  every  thing  which  pafled  the  two  houfes  was  ex- 
tremely refpectful  and  fubmiffive  ;  yet  did  the  queen  think 
it  incumbent  on  her  at  the  conclufion  of  the  feffion,  to 
check,  and  that  with  great  feverity,  thofe  feeble  efforts  of 
liberty,  which  had  appeared  in  the  motions  and  fpeeches  of 
fome  members.  The  lord  keeper  told  the  commons,  in 
her  majefty's  name,  that,  though  the  majority  of  the  lower 
houfe  had  fhewn  themfelves  in  their  proceedings  difcreet 
and  dutiful,  yet  a  few  of  them  had  difcovered  a  contrary 
character,  and  had  juftly  merited  the  reproach  of  audacious, 
arrogant,  and  prelumptuous :  Contrary  to  their  duty  both 
as  fubjects  and  parliament  men,  nay  contrary  to  the  ex- 
prefs  injunctions  given  them  from  the  throne  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  feffion,  injunctions  which  it  might  well  be- 
come them  to  have  better  attended  to,  they  had  prefumed 
to  call  in  queftion  her  majefty's  grants  and  prerogatives. 
But  her  majefty  warns  them,  that,  fince  they  thus  wilfully 
forget  themfelves,  they  are  otherwife  to  be  admonifned : 
Some  otber  fpecies  of  correction  mufl  be  found  for  them; 
fince  neither  the  commands  of  her  majefty,  nor  the  exam- 
ple of  their  wifer  brethren,  can  reclaim  their  audacious, 
arrogant,  and  prefumptuous  folly,  by  which  they  are  thus 
led  to  meddle  with  what  nowife  belongs  to  them,  and 
what  lies  beyond  the  compafs  of  their  underftandingf . 

In  all  thefe  tranfa&ions  appears  clearly  the  opinion 
which  Elizabeth  had  entertained  of  the  duty  and  authority 
of  parliaments.  They  were  not  to  canvafs  any  matters  of 
ftate ;  ftill  lefs  were  they  to  meddle  with  the  church. 
Queftions  of  either  kind  were  far  above  their  reach,  and 
Were  appropriated  to  the  prince  alone,  or  to  thofe  councils 
and  minifters  with  whom  he  was  pleafed  to  entruft  them 
What  then  was  the  office  of  parliaments?  They  might 
give  directions  for  the  due  tanning  of  leather,  or  milling 
of  cloth  ;  for  the  prefervation  of  pheafants  and  partridges, 
for  the  reparation  of  bridges  and  highways ;  for  the  punish- 
ment of  vagabonds  or  common  beggars.  Regulations 
concerning  the  police  of  the  country  came  properly  under 

.*  D'Ewes,  p.  242.  f  ILiJ.  p-  151. 
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their  inflection;  and  the  laws  of  this  kind  which  they  pre-  c  H  a  P. 
fcribed  had,  if  not  a  greater,  yet  a  more  durable  authority,      XLt 
than  thofe  which  were  derived    folely  from  the  proclama-  ^**y*+J 

nvereign.     Precedents  or  reports  could  fix  a     157I  - 
rule  for  decifions    in  private  property,  or  the  punifhmerttof 
crimes;  but  no  alteration  or  innovation  in  the    municipal 
law  could  proceed  from  any  other  fource  than  the  parlia- 
ment; nor  would  the  courts  of  juftice  be  induced  to  change 

eftublifh  'd  practice  by  an  order  of  council.  But  the 
moil  acceptable  part  of  parliamentary  proceedings  was  the 
granting  of  fubfidies;  the  attainting  and  puniming  of  the 
obnoxious  nobility,  or  any  miniffer  of  ftate  after  his  fail ; 
the  countenancing  of  fuch  great  efforts  of  power,  as  might 
be  deemed  fomewhat  exceptionable,  when  they  proceeded 

■\y  from  the  fovereign.  The  redrefs  of  grievances 
was  fometimes  promifed  to  the  people ;  but  feldom  could 
have  place,  while  it  was  an  eftabli  fried  rule,  that  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  crown  muft  not  be  abridged,  or  fo  much  as 
queilioned  and  examined  in  parliament.  Even  thofe  mono- 
polies and  exclulive  companies  had  already  reached  an  en- 
ormous height,  and  were  every  day  increafmg,  to  the  de- 
ftru&ion  of  all  liberty,  and  extinction  of  all  induftry;  it 
was  criminal  in  a  member  to  propofe,  in  the  moft  dutiful 
and  regular  manner,  a  parliamentary  application  againft 
any  of  them. 

These  maxims  of  government  were  not  kept  fecret 
by  Elizabeth,  or  fmoothed  over  by  any  fair  appearances  or 
plaufible  pretences.  They  were  openly  avowed  in  her 
fpeeches  and  meffages  to  parliament ;  and  were  accompa- 
nied with  all  the  haughtinefs,  nay  fometimes  bitternefs, 
of  expreflion,  which  the  meaneft  fervant  could  look  for 
from  his  offended  mafter.  Yet  notwithstanding  this  con- 
duel,  Elizabeth  continued  to  be  the  moft  popular  fovereign 
that  ever  fwayed  the  fceptre  of  England;  becaufe  the 
maxims  of  her  reign  were  conformable  to  the  principles 
of  the  times,  and  to  the  opinion  generally  entertained  with 
regard  to  the  constitution.  The  continued  encroachments 
of  popular  aflemblies  on  Elizabeth's  fuccefTors  have  fo 
changed  our  ideas  in  thefe  matters,  that  the  panages  ah 
mentioned  appear  to  us  extremely  curious,  and  even  at 
firft  furprifing ;  but  they  were  fo  little  remarked  dur 
the  time,  that  neither  Camden,  though  a  contempor 
writer,  nor  any  other  hiftorian,  has  taken  any  notice 
them.  So  abfolute,  indeed,  was  the  authority  of  the 
crown,  that  the  precious  fpark  of  liberty  had  been  kindled, 
and  was  preferved,  by  the  puritans  aloye  ;  a  to 

this  feet,  whofe   principles  appear  fo  frivolous  and  hal 
(o  ridiculous,  that  the  Englifh  owe  the  whole  freedom  of 
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CHAP,  their  conftitution.     Actuated  by  that  zeal  which  belongs 
XL.       to  innovators,  and  by  the  courage  which  enthufiafm  in* 
\*~y->-)  fpircs,  they  hazarded   the  utmoft  indignation  of  their  fo- 
157l-      vercign  ;  and  employing  all   their  induftry  to  be  elected 
into   parliament,    a   matter   not    difficult    while    a    feat 
was  rather  regarded   as  a  burthen  than  an  advantage*, 
they   firft    acquired    a    majority   in   that   affembly,    and 
then  obtained  an  afcendant  over  the  church   and    mo- 
narchy. 

The  following  were  the  principal  laws  enacted  this 
feffion.  It  was  declared  treafon,  during  the  life- time  of 
the  queen,  to  affirm,  that  fhe  was  not  the  lawful  fove- 
reign,  or  that  any  other  poflefled  a  preferable  title,  or  that 
fhe  was  a  heretic,  fchifmatic,  or  infidel,  or  that  the  laws 
and  ftatutes  cannot  limit  and  determine  the  right  of  the 
crown  and  the  fucceffor  thereof:  To  maintain  in  writing 
or  printing,  that  any  perfon,  except  the  natural  ijjue  of 
her  body,  is  or  ought  to  be  the  queen's  heir  or  fucceflbr, 
fubjedted  the  perfon,  and  all  his  abettors,  for  the  firft  of- 
fence, to  imprifonment  during  a  year,  and  to  the  for- 
feiture of  half  their  goods  :  The  fecond  offence  fubje&ed 
them  to  the  penalty  of  a  premunire-f-.  This  law  was 
plainly  levelled  againft  the  queen  of  Scots  and  her  parti- 
fans  ;  and  implied  an  avowal,  that  Elizabeth  never  intend- 
ed to  declare  her  fucceflbr.  It  may  be  noted,  that  the 
ufual  phrafe  of  lawful  iJJ'ue,  which  the  parliament  thought 
indecent  towards  the  queen,  as  if  (he  could  be  fuppofed 
to  have  any  other,  was  changed  into  that  of  natural  ijfue. 
But  this  alteration  was  the  fource  of  pleafantry  during  the 
time  ;  and  fome  fufpeclred  a  deeper  defign,  as  if  Leicefter 
intended,  in  cafe  of  the  queen's  demife,  to  produce 
fome  baftard  of  his  own,  and  affirm  that  he  was  her  oft- 
fpringj. 

It  was  alfo  enacted,  that  whofoever  by  bulls  fhould 
publifh  abfolutions  or  other  refcripts  of  the  pope,  or 
fhould,  by  means  of  them,  reconcile  any  man  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  fuch  offenders,  as  well  as  thofe  who 
were  fo  reconciled,  fhould  be  guilty  of  treafon.  The  pe- 
nalty of  a  premunire  was  impofed  on  every  one  who  im- 
ported any  Agnus  Dei,  crucifix,  or  fuch  other  implement 
of  fuperftition,  confecrated  by  the  pope||.  The  former 
laws  againft  ufury  were  enforced  by  a  new  ftatute§.  A 
fupply  of  one  fubfidy  and  two   fifteenths  was  granted  by 

*  It  appeared  this  ftflion,  that  a  bribe  of  four  pounds  had  been  given  to  a 
mayor  for  a  feat  in  parlument.  D'Ewes,  p.  181.  It  is  probable  that  th,' 
member  had  no  other  view  than  the  privilege  of  being  free  from  arrefrs. 

f  13  Eliz.  c.  1.  t  Camden,  p.  436.  ||   13  Eli*.  :.  2. 

§  Ibid.  c.  8. 
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parliament.     The  queen,  as   fhe  was  determined  to  yield  c  H  A  P. 
to  them  none   of  her   power,  was   very   cautious  In  afl:-       XL- 
ing  them   for  any   fupply.     She    endeavoured,  either   by  ***y~*J 
a   rigid  frugality  to  make  her  ordinary  revenues  fuffice  for       I57I- 
the  neceffities  of  the  crown,  or  fhe  employed  her  preroga- 
tive, and  procured  money  by  the  granting  of  patents,  mo- 
nopolies, or  by  fome  fuch  ruinous  expedient. 

Though  Elizabeth  poflefled  fuch  uncontrolled  autho- 
rity over  her  parliaments,  and  fuch  extenfive  influence 
over  her  people ;  though  during  a  courfe  of  thirteen  years 
fhe  had  maintained  the  public  tranquillity,  which  was  on- 
ly interrupted  by  the  haftv  and  ill-concerted  infurre&iort 
in  the  north,  fhe  was  ftill  kept  in  great  anxiety,  and  felt 
her  throne  perpetually  totter  under  her.  The  violent 
commotions  excited  in  France  and  the  Low  Countries,  as 
well  as  in  Scotland,  feemed  in  one  view  to  fecure  her 
againfr.  any  difturbanoe  ;  but  they  ferved,  on  more  reflec- 
tion, to  inftru£t  her  in  the  danger  of  her  fituation,  when 
fhe  remarked  that  England,  no  lefs  than  thefe  neighbouring 
countries,  contained  the  feeds  of  interline  difcord,  the  dif- 
ferences of  religious  opinion,  and  the  furious  intolerance 
and  animofity  of  the  oppofite  fe£f.aries. 

The  league,  formed  at  Eayonne  in  1566  for  the  ex- civil  war* 
termination  of  the  protectants,  had  not  been  concluded  fo  of  France. 
fecretly  but  intelligence  of  it  had  reached  Conde,  Coligny, 
and  the  other  leaders  of  the  hugonots  ;  and  finding  that 
the  meafures  of  the  court  agreed  with  their  fufpicions, 
they  determined  to  prevent  the  cruel  peifuly  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  to  fhike  a  blow  before  the  catholics  were  aware 
of  the  danger.  The  hugonots,  though  difperfed  over  the 
whole  kingdom,  formed  a  kind  of  feparate  empiie  ;  and 
being  clofely  united,  as  well  by  their  religious  zeal  as  bv 
the  dangers  to  which  they  were  perpetually  expofed,  they 
obeyed,  with  entire  fubmifnon,  the  orders  of  their  leaders, 
who  were  ready  on  every  fignal,  to  fly  to  arms.  The 
king  and  queen-mother  were  living  in  great  fecurity  at 
Alonceaux  in  Brie,  when  they  found  themfclves  furround- 
t  d  by  proteftant  troops,  which  had  fecretly  marched  thither 
from  al]  quarters;  and  had  not  a  body  of  Swifs  come 
fpeedily  to  their  relief,  and  conducted  them  with  great  in- 
trepidity to  Paris,  they  rnuft  have  fallen,  without  refin- 
ance, into  the  hands  of  the  malcontents.  A  battle  v 
afterwards  fought  in  the  plains  of  St.  Dennis  ;  where, 
thougli  the  old  convtable  Montmorencv,  the  general  of  the 
catholics,  was  killed  combating  bravely  at  the^head  of  his 
troops,  the  hugonots  were  finally  defeated.  Conde,  col- 
lecting his  broken  forces,  and  receiving  a  ftrong  rein- 
it  from  the  German  proteftants,  appeared  again  in 
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C  H  a  P.  the  field  ;  and  laying  fiege  to  Chartres,  a  place  of  great 
XL.       importance,  obliged  the  court  to  agree  to  a  new  accom- 

V-"^^  modation. 
1 5 7 1 •  So  great  was  the  mutual  animofity  of  thofe  religioni Ms, 

that  even  had  the  leaders  on  both  fides  been  ever  fo  iin- 
cere  in  their  intentions  for  peace,  and  repofed  ever  fo 
much  confidence  in  each  other,  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  retain  the  people  in  tranquillity ;  much  more, 
where  fuch  extreme  jealoufy  prevailed,  and  where  the 
court  employed  every  pacification  as  a  fnare  for  their  ene- 
mies, A  plan  was  laid  for  feizing  the  perfon  of  the  prince 
and  admiral ;  who  narrowly  efcaped  to  Rochelle,  and  fum- 
moned  their  partifans  to  their  afliftance*.  The  civil  wars 
were  renewed  with  greater  fury  than  ever,  and  the  parties 
became  ftill  more  exafperated  againft  each  other.  The 
young  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to  the  king,  commanded 
the  forces  of  the  catholics.;  and  fought,  in  1569,  a  great 
battle  at  Jarnac  with  the  hugonots,  where  the  prince  of 
Conde  was  killed,  and  his  army  defeated.  This  difcom- 
fiture,  with  the  lofs  of  fo  great  a  leader,  reduced  not  the 
hugonots  ,to  defpair.  The  admiral  flill  fupported  the 
caufe  ;  and  having  placed  at  the  head  of  the  proteftants  the 
prince,  of  Navarre,  then  fixteen  years  of  age,  and  the 
young  prince  of  Conde,  he  encouraged  the  party  rather  to 
perifh  bravely  in  the  field,  than  ignominioufly  by  the  hands 
of  the  executioner.  He  collected  fuch  numbers,  fo  de- 
termined to  endure  every  extremity,  that  he  was  enabled 
to  make  head  againft  the  duke  of  Anjou ;  and  being 
ftrengthened  by  a  new  reinforcement  of  Germans,  he 
obliged  that  prince  to  retreat  and  to  divide  his  forces. 

ColigNy  then  laid  fiege  to  Poitiers  •,  and  as  the  eyes 
of.  all  France  were  fixed  on  this  enterprife,  the  duke  of 
Guife,  emulous  of  the  renown  which  his  father  had  ac- 
quired by  the  defence  of  Metz,  threw  himfelf  into  the 
place,  and  fo  animated  the  garrifon  by  his  valour  and  con- 
duct, that  the  admiral  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege.  Such 
was  the  commencement  of  that  unrivalled  fame  and  gran- 
deur afterwards  attained  by  this  duke  of  Guife.  The  at- 
tachment which  all  the  catholics  had  borne  to  his  father 
was  immediately  transferred  to  the  {on  ;  and  men  pleafed 
themfelves  in  comparing  all  the  great  and  mining  qualities 
which  feemed  in  a  manner  hereditary  in  that  family.  Equal 
in  affability,  in  munificence,  in  addrefs,  in  eloquence,  and 
in  every  quality  which  engages  the  ■  affections  of  men  ; 
equal  alfo  in  valour,  in  conduit,  in  enterprife,  in  capaci- 
ty ;  there  feemed  only  this  difference  between  them,  that 

*  Cavila,  lib.  4. 
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the  Ton,  educated  in  more  turbulent  times,  and  finding  a  c  H  a  p. 
greater  diiTolution  of  all  law  and  order,  exceeded  the  father       XL. 
in  ambition  and  temerity,  and  was  engaged  in  enterprifes  V^-y^O 
ftill  more  deftructive  to  the  authority  of  the  fovereign,  and      *57*« 
to  the  repofe  of  his  native  country. 

Elizabeth,  who  kept  her  attention  fixed  on  the  civil 
commotions  of  France,  was  nowife  pleafed  with  this  new 
rife  of  her  enemies  the  Guifes  ;  and  being  anxious  for  the 
fate  of  the  proteftants,  whofe  interefts  were  connected 
with  her  own*,  fhe  was  engaged,  notwithftanding  her 
averfion  from  all  rebellion,  and  from  all  qppofition  to  the 
will  of  the  fovereign,  to  give  them  fecretly  fome  afliftance. 
Befides  employing  her  authority  with  the  German  princes, 
flic  lent  money  to  the  queen  of  Navarre,  and  received 
fome  jewels  as  pledges  for  the  loan.  And  fhe  permitted 
Henry  Champernon  to  levy,  and  tranfport  over  into 
France,  a  regiment  of  a  hundred  gentlemen  volunteers  ; 
among  whom  Walter  Raleigh,  then  a  young  man,  began 
to  diftinguifh  himfelf  in  that  great  fchool  of  military  va- 
lourf.  The  admiral,  conftrained  by  the  impatience  of  his 
troops,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  fubfifting  them,  fought 
with  the  duke  of  Anjou  the  battle  of  Moncontour  in  iJoic- 
tou,  where  he  was  wounded  and  defeated.  The  court  of 
F  ranee,  notwithftanding  their  frequent  experience  of  the 
obftinacy  of  the  hugonots,  and  the  vigour  of  Coligny, 
vainly  flattered  themfelves  that  the  force  of  the  rebels  was 
at  but  finally  annihilated  ;  and  they  neglected  farther  pre- 
parations againft  a  foe,  who,  they  thought,  could  never 
more  become  dangerous.  They  were  furprifed  to  hear 
that  this  leader  had  appeared,  without  difmay,  in  another 
quarter  of  the  kingdom ;  had  encouraged  the  young  princes, 
whom  he  governed,  to  like  conftancy  ;  had  affembled  an 
army ;  had  taken  the  field  ;  and  was  even  ftrong  enough  to 
threaten  P?ris.  The  public  finances,  diminifhed  by  the 
continued  diforders  of  the  kingdom,  and  waited  by  fo  ma- 
ny fruitlefs  military  enterprifes,  could  no  longer  bear  the 
charge  of  a  new  armament ;  and  the  king,  notwithftand- 
ing his  extreme  animofity  againft  the  hugonots,  was 
obliged,  in  1570,  to  conclude  an  accommodation  with 
them,  to  grant  them  a  pardon  for  all  paft  offences,  and  to 
renew  the  edicts  for  liberty  of  confeience. 

Though  a  pacification  was  feemingly  concluded,  the 

mind  of  Charles  was  nowife  reconciled  to  his  rebellious 

fubje&s  ;  and  this  accommodation,  like  all  the  foregoing, 

nothing  but  a  fnare,  by  which   the  perfidious  court 

Vol.  III.  3  R 

*  /;  471.  "f  Catnden,  p.  413. 
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CHAP,  had  projected  to  deftroy  at  once,  without   danger,  alf  it$ 
XL-    .  formidable  enemies.     As  the  two  young  princes,  the.  ad- 

^-"Y^  miral,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  hugondts,  inftructed  by 
lS7*>  paft  experience,  difcovered  an  extreme  diftrulr.  of  the 
king's  intentions,  and  kept  themfelves  in  fecurity  at  a  dis- 
tance, all  pofiible  artifices  were  employed  to  remove  their 
apprehenfions,  and  to  convince  them  of  the  Sincerity  of 
the  new  counfels  which  feemed  to  be  embraced.  The, 
terms  of  the  peace  were  religioufly  obferved  to  them  ;  the 
toleration  was  ftrictly  maintained  ;  all  attempts  made  by 
the  zealous  catjjolics  to  infringe  it  were  punimed  with  fe- 
verity ;  offices,  and  favours,  and  honours,  were  beftowcd 
on  the  principal  nobility  among  the  proteftants  ;  and  the 
king  and  council  every  where  declared,  that,  tired  of  civil 
diforders,  and  convinced  of  the  impoffibility  of  forcing 
men's  confciences,  they  were  thenceforth  determined  to 
allow  every  one  the  free  exercife  of  his  religion. 

Among  the  artifices  employed  to  lull  the  proteftants  in- 
to fatal  fecurity,  Charles  affected  to  enter  into  clofe  con- 
nection with  Elizabeths  and  as  it  feemed  not  the  intereft 
of  France  to  forward  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Great  Britain,  that  princefs  the  more  eafily  flattered  her- 
felf  that  the  French  monarch  would  prefer  her  friendfhip  to 
that  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  The  better  to  deceive  her, 
propofals  of  marriage  were  made  her  with  the  duke  of  An- 
jou ;  a  prince  .whofe  youth,  beauty,  and  reputation  for  va- 
lour might  naturally  be  fuppofed  to  recommend  him  to  a 
woman  who  had  appeared  not  altogether  infenilble  to- 
th'efc  endowments.  The  queen  immediately  founded  on 
this  ofter  the  project  of  deceiving  the  court  of  F ranee ; 
and  being  intent  on  that  artifice,  fhe  laid  herfelf  the  more 
open  to  be  deceived.  Negotiations  were  entered  into  with 
regard  to  the  marriage  ;  terms  of  the  contract  were  propo- 
fed  ;  difficulties  ftarled  and  removed  ;  and  the  two  courts, 
equally  infincere,  though  not  equally  culpable,  feemed  to 
approach  every  day  nearer  to  each  other  in  their  demands 
and  conceffions.  The  great  ebftacle  feemed  to  lie  in  ad- 
jufting  the  difference  of  religion  ;  becaufe  Elizabeth,  who 
recommended  toleration  to  Charles,  was  determined  not 
to  grant  it  in  her  own  dominions,  not  even  to  her  hufband  ; 
and  the  duke  of  Anjou  feemed  unwilling  to  fubmit,  for 
the  fake  of  intereft,  to  the  difhonour  of  an  apoftacy*. 

The  artificial  politics  of  Elizabeth  never  triumphed  fo 
much  in  any  contrivances  as  in  thofe  which  were  conjoin- 
ed with  her  coquetry ;  and  as  her  character  in  this  particular 

*  Camden,   p.  433.     Davila,  lib.   v.  Deggcs's  Complete  ambafiador,  p. 
1  84.   no,  "m. 
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tp?.s  generally  known,  the  court  of  France   thought  that  chap. 
they  might,  without  danger  of  forming  any  final   conclu-       XL- 
fion,  venture  the  farther  in  their  conceflions  and   offers  to  <-*"Y'^ 
her.     The  queen  alfo  had   other  motives  for  diflimulation,     lHl- 
-Heiides  the  advantage  of  difcouraging  Mary's  partisans,  by 
the  profpect  of  an   alliance  between  France  and  England, 
tier  fituation  with  Philip  demanded   her   utmoft   vigilance 
and  attention  ;  and  the  violent  authority  eftablimed  in  the 
Low  Countries,  made    her    defirous  of  fortifying   herfelf 
even  with  the  b:ire  appearance  of  a  new  confederacy. 

The  theological  controversies  which  Mad  long  agitated  Affairs  of 
Europe  had,  from  the  beginning,  penetrated  into  the  Lowthe  Low 
Countries;  and,  as  thefe  provinces  maintained  an  exten- CounI:'ie5' 
five  commerce,  they  had  early  received  from  every  king- 
dom with  which  they  correfponded,  a  tincture  of  religious 
innovation.  An  opinion  at  that  time  prevailed,  which  had 
been  zealoufly  propagated  by  priefts,  and  implicitly  re- 
ceived by  fovereigns,  that  herefy  was  clafely  connected 
with  rebellion,  and  that  every  great  or  violent  alteration  in 
the  church  involved  a  like  revolution  in  the  civil  govern- 
ment. The  forward  zeal  of  the  reformers  would  feldom 
allow  them  to  wait  the  content  of  the  magiitrate  to  their 
innovations  :  They  became  lets  dutiful  when  oppofed  and 
punifhed  :  And  though  their  pretended  fpirit  of  reafoning 
and  enquiry  was,  in  reality,  nothing  but  a  new  fpecies  of 
implicit  faith,  the  prince  took  the  alarm,  as  if  no  institu- 
tions could  be  fecure  from  the  temerity  of  their  refearches. 
The  emperor  Charles,  who  propofed  to  augment  his  au- 
thority, under  pretence  of  defending  the  catholic  faith,  ea- 
fily  adopted  thefe  political  principles  ;  and  notwithftanding 
the  limited  prerogative  which  he  pofTefTed  in  the  Nether-  . 
lands,  he  published  the  mod  arbitrary,  feverc,  and  tyrannical 
edicts  againft  the  proteftants ;  and  he  took  care  that  the  exe- 
cution of  them  fliould  be  no  lefs  violent  and  fanguinary.  He 
was  neither  cruel  nor  bigotted  in  his  natural  difpofition;  yet 
an  hiftorian,  celebrated  for  moderation  and  caution,  has 
computed,  that,  in  the  feveral  persecutions  promoted  by 
that  monarch,  no  lefs  than  a  hundred  thoufaad  perlbns  pe- 
rifhed  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner*.  But  thefe  fc-vere 
remedies,  far  from  anfvvering  the  purpofe  intended,  had 
rather  ferved  to  augment  the  numbers  as  well  as  zeal  of 
the  reformers ;  and  the  magistrates  of  the  feveral  towns, 
feeing  no  end  of  thofe  barbarous  executions,  felt  their  hu- 
manity rebel  againft  their  principles,  and  declined  any 
farther  perfecution  of  the  new  doctrines. 

*   G  ,  lib.  i.  Father  Paul,  an  ithoriry,  compute';  In 

I,   that  fifty  thouf;  .  the 
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chap.      When  Philip  fucceeded  to  his  father's  dominions,  the 
XL-       Flemings  were  juftly  alarmed  with  new  apprehenfions ;  left 
^-^V*^  their  prince,  obferving  the  lenity  of  the  magiftrates,  fhould 
,57«J     take  the  execution  of  the  edicts  from  fuch  remifs  hands,  and 
fhould  eftablifh  the  inquifition  in  the  Low  Countries,  ac- 
companied with  all  the  iniquities  and  barbarities  which  at- 
tended it  in  Spain.     The  fevere  and  unrelenting  character 
of  the  man,  his  profefTed  attachment  to   Spanifh  manners, 
the  inflexible  bigotry   of  his  principles  ;  all  thefe  circum- 
ftances  increafed  their  terror :  And  when  he  departed  the 
Netherlands,  with  a  known  intention  never  to  return,  the 
difguft  of  the  inhabitants   was  extremely  augmented,  and 
their  dread  of  thofe  tyrannical  orders  which  their  fovereign, 
furrounded  with    Spanifh  minifters,  would  ifiue  from  his 
cabinet  at  Madrid.     He  left  the  dutchefs  of  Parma,  go- 
vcrnefs  of  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  the  plain   good  fenfe 
and  good  temper  of  that  princefs,  had   (he  been  entrufted 
with  the  fole  power,  would  have  preferved  the  fubmiffion 
of  thofe  opulent  provinces,  which  were  loft  from  that  re- 
finement of  treacherous  and  barbarous  politics  on  which 
Philip   fo  highly  valued  himfelf.     The  Flemings  found, 
that  the  name  alone  of  regent  remained  with  the  dutchefs  ; 
that  cardinal  Granville  entirely  poffefTed  the  king's  confi- 
dence; that  attempts  were  everyday  made  on  their  liberties ; 
that  a  refolution  was  taken  never  more  toaflemble  the  ftates ; 
that  new  bishopries  were  arbitrarily  erected,  in  order  to 
enforce  the  execution  of  the  perfecuting  edicts  ;  and  that, 
on  the  whole,  they  muft  expect  to  be  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  province  under  the  Spanifh  monarchy.     The  dis- 
contents of  the  nobility  gave  countenance  to  the  complaints 
of  the  gentry,  which  encouraged  the  mutiny  of  the  popu- 
lace ;  and  all  orders  of  men  fhowed  a  ftrong  difpofition  to 
revolt.      AfTociations  were  formed,    tumultuary  petitions 
prefented,  names  of  diftinction  aflumed,   badges  of  party 
difplaycd ;  and  the  current  of  the  people,  impelled  by  re- 
ligious zeal  and  irritated  by  feeble  refiftance,  rofe  to  fuch  a 
height,  that  in  feveral  towns,    particularly   in   Antwerp, 
they  made   an   open   invafion  on  the  eftablifhed  worfhip, 
pillaged  the  churches  and  monafteries,  broke  the  images, 
and  committed  the  moft  unwarrantable  diforders. 

The  wifer  part  of  the  nobility,  particularly  the  prince 
of  Orange,  and  the  counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  were 
alarmed  at  thefe  exce/Tes,  to  which  their  own  difcontents 
had  at  firft  given  countenance  ;  and  feconding  the  wifdom 
of  the  governefs,  they  fuppreffed  the  dangerous  infurrec- 
tions,  punifhed  the  ringleaders,  and  reduced  all  the  pro- 
vinces to  a  ftate  of  order  and  fubmiffion.  But  Philip  was 
not  contented  with  the  re-eftablifhment  of  his  ancient  au- 
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thority :  He  confidered,    that  provinces  fo  remote   from  chap. 
the  feat   of  government   could   not  be  ruled  by  a  limited       XL. 
prerogative  ;  and   that  a  prince,  who  muft  entreat  rather  {~-y~*J 

command,  would  neceffarily,  when  he  reftded  not  x57i- 
among  the  people,  feel  every  day  a  diminution  of  his  pow- 
er and  influence.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  lay  hold 
of  the  late  popular  diforders,  as  a  pretence  for  entirely  abo- 
lifhing  the  privileges  of  the  low  country  provinces  ;  and 
for  ruling  them  thenceforth  with  a  military  and  arbitrary 
authority. 

In  the  execution  of  this  violent  defign,  he  employed  a 
man,  who  was  a  proper  imtrument  in  the  hands  of  fuch  a 
lit.     Ferdinand   of  Toledo,  duke  of  Alva,  had    been 
educated  amidfr.  arms  ;  and  having  attained  a  confummatc 
knowledge  in  the  military  art,  his  habits  led  him  to  trans- 
fer into  all  government  the  fevere  difcipline  of  a  camp, 
and  to  conceive  no  meafures  between   prince  and  fubject, 
but  thofe  of  rigid  command  and  implicit  obedience.     This 
genera],    in    1568,    conducted   from   Italy   to    the    Low 
Countries  a  powerful  body  of  veteran  Spaniards  ;  and  his 
avowed  animofity  to   the  Flemings,  with  his  known  cha- 
racter, ftruck  that  whole  people  with  terror  and  confterna- 
tion.     It   belongs  not  to    our  fubjetft  to  relate  at  length 
thofe  violences  which  Alva's  natural  barbarity,  itecled   by 
reflection,  and  aggravated  by  infolence,  exercifed  on  thofe 
flourifliing  provinces.     It  fufEces  to  fay,  that  all  their  pri- 
vileges, the   gift  of  fo  many  princes,  and  the  inheritance 
of  f)  many  ages,  were  openly  and  exprefsly  abolifhed  by 
edict;    arbitrary    and   fanguinary   tribunals   erected;    the 
counts  Egmont  and   Korn,  in  fpite  of  their  great  merits 
and  paft  fervices,  brought  to  the  fcaffold ;  multitudes  of 
all   ranks  thrown  into  confinement,  and  thence  deliver- 
ed, over   to   the  executioner  :    And   notwithstanding  the 
peaceable   fubmiflion   of  all    men,  nothing    was   heard  of 
confifcation,  imprifonment,  exile,  torture,  and  death. 
izabeth  was  equally  difpleafed   to  fee  the  progrefs 
of  that  fcheme,  laid  for  the  extermination  of  the  proteft- 
ants,  and   to  obferve   the    erection   of  fo  great  a  military 
power,  in  a  ftate  fituated    in  fo  near  a  neighbourhood. 
She  gave  protection   to   all    the   Flemifn  exiles  who  took 
flicker  in  her  dominions  ;  and  as   many  of  thefe  were  the 
moft  induftrious  inhabitants   of  the  Netherlands,  and  had 
rendered   that  country  celebrated  for  its  arts,  fhe  reaped 
the  advantage  of  introducing   into   England   fome   ufeful 
manufactures,    which   were   formerly   unknown   in    that 
kingdom.      Forefeeing   that   the   violent   government   of 
Alva  could  not  long  fubfift  without  exciting  fome  com- 
motion, (he  ventured  to  commit  an  infult  upon  him,  which 
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C  H  A  P.fhe  would  have  been  cautious  not  to  hazard  againft  a  more 
XL-  eftablifhed  authority.  Some  Genoefe  merchants  had  en- 
^T^  gaged,  by  contract  with  Philip,  to  tranfport  into  Flanders 
■57*  the  fum  of  four  hundred  thoufand  crowns  ;  and  the  veflels, 
on  which  this  money  was  embarked,  had  been  attacked  in 
the  Channel  by  fome  privateers  equipped  by  the  French 
hugonots,  and  had  taken  fhelter  in  Plymouth  and  South- 
ampton. The  commanders  of  the  fhips  pretended  that 
the  money  belonged  to  the  king  of  Spain  j  but  the  queen, 
finding,  upon  inquiry,  that  it  was  the  property  of  Ge- 
noefe merchants,  took  pofleflion  of  it  as  a  loan  ;  and  by 
that  means  deprived  the  duke  of  Alva  of  this  refource  in 
the  time  of  his  greateft  neceflity.  Alva,  in  revenge, 
feized  all  the  Englifh  merchants  in  the  Low  Countries, 
threw  them  into  prifon,  and  confifcated  their  effects. 
The  queen  retaliated  by  a  like  violence  on  the  Flemifh 
and  Spanifh  merchants  ;  and  gave  all  the  Englifh  liberty 
to  make  reprifals  on  the  fubje&s  of  Philip. 

These  differences  were  afterwards  accommodated  by 
treaty,  and  mutual  reparations  were  made  to  the  mer- 
chants :  But  nothing  could  repair  the  lofs  which  fo  well- 
timed  a  blow  inflicted  on  the  Spanifh  government  in  the 
Low  Countries.  Alva,  in  want  of  money,  and  dreading 
the  immediate  mutiny  of  his  troops,  to  whom  great  arrears 
were  due,  impofed  by  his  arbitrary  will  the  moft  ruinous 
taxes  on  the  people.  He  not  only  required  the  hundredth 
penny,  and  the  twentieth  of  all  immoveable  goods :  He 
alfo  demanded  the  tenth  of  all  moveable  goods  on  every 
fale  ;  an  abfurd  tyranny,  which  would  not  only  have  de- 
ft royed  all  arts  and  commerce,  but  even  have  reft  rained 
the  common  intercourfe  of  life.  The  people  refufed 
compliance  :  The  duke  had  recourfe  to  his  ufual  expedi- 
ent of  the  gibbet:  And  thus  matters  came  ft  ill  nearer 
the  laft  extremities  between  the  Flemings  and  the  Spa- 
niards*. 

All  the  enemies  of  Elizabeth,  in  order  to  revenge 
themfelves  for  her  infults,  had  naturally  recourfe  to  one 
policy,  the  fupoorting  of  the  caufe  and  prerenfions  of  the 
queen  of  Scots  ;  and  Alva,  whofe  meafures  were  ever  vi- 
olent, foon  opened  a  fecret  intercourfe  with  that  princefs. 
There  was  one  Rodolphi,  a  Florentine  merchant,  who 
had  refided  about  fifteen  years  in  London,  and  who,  while 
he  conducted  his  commerce  in  England,  had  managed  all 
the  correfpondence  of  the  court  of  Rome  with  the  catholic 
nobility  and  gentryf.     He  had  been  thrown  into  prifon  at 

*  Bentivoglio,  part  I.  lib.  v.     Camden,  p.  416. 
f  Lefley,  p.   123.     Sute  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  87. 
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the  time  when  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  intrigues  with  Mary  CHAP. 
had  been  discovered  ;  but  either  no  proof  was  found  againit       XL- 
him,  or  the  part  which  he  had  ailed  was  not  very  crimi-  V-^*Y^M' 
nal  ;  and  he  foon  after  recovered  his  liberty.     This  man,  Ne*v5[.'" 
zealous  for   the   catholic  faith,  had  formed  a  fcheme,  in  fpiracy 
concert  with   the   Spanifh   ambaffador,  for  fubverting  the  "(the  duke 
government,  by  a  foreign   invafion  and  a  domeftic  infur-  ot  "<x&**- 
re&ion ;  and  when  he  communicated  his  project,  by  letter, 
to  Mary,  he  found   that,  as  (he  was  now  fully  convinced 
of  Elizabeth's    artifices,  and  defpaired  of  ever  recovering 
her  authority,  or  even   her  liberty,  by  pacific  meafures, 
(he  willingly  gave  her  concurrence.     The  great  number 
of  difcontented  catholics  were  the   chief  fourcc   of  their 
hopes  on   the    fide  of  England  ;  and   they  alfo  obferved, 
that  the  kingdom  was,  at  that  time,  full  of  indigent  gen- 
try chiefly  younger  brothers,  who  having  at  prefent,  by 
the  late  decay  of  the  church,  and  the  yet  languishing  ftate 
of  commerce,  no  profpe£t  of  a  livelihood  fuitable  to  their 
birth,  were  ready  to  throw  themfelves  into  any  defperate 
enterprife*.     But  in  order  to  infnire  life  and  courage  into 
all  thefe  malcontents,  it  was  requifite  that  fome  great  no- 
bleman fhould  put  himfelf  at  their  head  ;  and  no  one  ap- 
d   to   Rodolphi,    and    to   the   bifhop    of  Rofs,    who 
entered  into  all   thefe   intrigues,  fo  proper,  both   on  ac- 
count of  his  power  and  his  popularitv,  as  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk. 

This  nobleman,  when  releafed  from  confinement  in 
the  Tower,  had  given  his  promife,  that  he  would  drop  all 
intercourfe  with  the  queen  of  Scotsf  ;  but  finding  that  he 
h;id  loft,  and,  as  he  feared,  beyond  recovery,  the  confi- 
dence and  favour  of  Elizabeth,  and  being  ftill,  in  fome 
degree,  reftrained  from  his  liberty,  he  was  tempted,  by 
impatience  and  defpair,  to  violate  his  word,  and  to  open 
anew  his  correfpondence  with  the  captive  princefs|.  A 
promife  of  marriage  was  renewed  between  them  ;  the 
duke  engaged  to  enter  into  all  her  interefts  ;  and  as  his 
remorfes  gradually  diminifhed  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  trans- 
actions, he  was  pufhed  to  give  his  confent  to  enterpril'es 
ftill  more  criminal.  Rodolphi's  plan  was,  that  the  duke  of 
Alva  fhould,  on  fome  other  pretence,  aflemble  a  g: 
quantity  of  fhipping  in  the  Low  Countries  ;  fhould  tranf- 
port  a  [("and  foot,  an  >ufand  ho 

into    I  I    them  at  Harwich,  where  the 

duke  of  Norfolk    -  with   all  his  friends; 

fhould  th  »ondon,  and  oblige  the 

*  Lefley,  p.  ii],  f   Haync*,  p.   5  *  Scat;  T .' 

vol. 
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CHAP,  queen  to  fubmit  to  whatever  terms  the  confpirators  fhould 
XL.       pleafe  to  impofe  upon  her*.     Norfolk  exprefled  his  afl'ent 

<-"Y^->  to  this  plan  ;  and  three  letters,  in  confequence  of  it, 
>57i-  were  written  in  his  name  by  Rodolphi,  one  to  Alva,  an- 
other to  the  pope,  and  a  third  to  the  king  of  Spain  ;  but 
the  duke,  apprehenfive  of  the  danger,  refufed  to  fi<m 
themf.  He  only  fent  to  the  Spanifh  ambaflador  a  fervant 
and  confident,  named  Barker,  as  well  to  notify  his  con- 
currence in  the  plan,  as  to  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of 
thefe  letters  ;  and  Rodolphi,  having  obtained  a  letter  of 
credence  from  the  ambaflador,  proceeded  on  his  journey 
to  BrufTels  and  to  Rome.  The  duke  of  Alva  and  the  pope 
embraced  the  fcheme  with  alacrity:  Rodolphi  informed 
Norfolk  of  their  intentions  %  :  And  every  thing  feemed  to 
concur  in  forwarding  the  undertaking. 

Norfolk,  notwithstanding  thefe  criminal  enterprifes, 
had  never  entirely  forgotten  his  duty  to  his  fovereign,  his 
country,  and  his  religion ;  and  though  he  had  laid  the  plan 
both  of  an  invafion  and  an  infurreclion,  he  ftill  flattered 
himfelf,  that  the  innocence  of  his  intentions  would  juitify 
the  violence  of  his  meafures,  and  that,  as  he  aimed  at  no- 
thing but  the  liberty  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  the  ob- 
taining of  Elizabeth's  confent  to  his  marriage,  he  could  not 
juftly  reproach  himfelf  as  a  rebel  and  a  traitor  j|.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that,  confidering  the  queen's  vigour  and  fpi- 
rit,  the  fcheme,  if  fuccefsful,  muft  finally  have  ended  in  de- 
throning her;  and  her  authority  was  here  expofed  to  the  ut- 
moft  danger. 

The  confpiracy  hitherto  had  entirely  efcaped  the  vigi- 
lance of  Elizabeth,  and  that  of  fecretary  Cecil,  who  now 
bore  the  title  of  lord  Burleigh.  It  was  from  another  at- 
tempt of  Norfolk's,  that  they  firft  obtained  a  hint,  which, 
being  diligently  traced,  led  at  laft  to  a  full  difcovery. 
Mary  had  intended  to  fend  a  fum  of  money  to  lord  Herreis 
and  her  parti  fans  in  Scotland;  and  Norfolk  undertook  to 
have  it  delivered  to  Bannifter,  a  fervant  of  his,  at  that 
time  in  the  north,  who  was  to  find  fome  expedient  for  con- 
veying it  to  lord  Herreis§.  He  entrufted  the  money  to  a 
fervant  who  was  not  in  the  fecret,  and  told  him,  that  the 
bag  contained  a  fum  of  money  in  filver,  which  he  was  to 
deliver  to  Bannifter  with  a  letter :  But  the  fervant  con- 
jecturing, from  the  weight  and  fize  of  the  bag,  that  it  was 
full  of  gold,  carried  the  letter  to  Burleigh  ;  who  immedi- 
ately ordered  Bannifter,  Barker,  and  Hicford,  the  duke's 

*  Lefley,  p.  155.  State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  86,  S7.  f  Lefley,  p.  159. 
161.      Camden,  p.  43a.  %  Stats  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  93.  ||  Lefley, 

p.    155.  §  Ibid.  p.  169.     State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  87.     Camden,  p.  434. 

Digges,  p.  134..  137.  14.0.     Strype,  vol.  ii.  p.  Si. 
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fecretaty,  to  cider  arreff,  arid  to  undergo  a  fevcre  chap. 

tion.  Torture  made  them  confefs  the  whole  truth;       XL- 

and  as  Hicford,  though  ordered  to  burn  all  papers,  had  {^mYm^J 
carefully  kept  them  concealed  under  the  mats  of  the  duke's  I5"i- 
chamber,  and  under  the  tiles  of  the  houie,  full  evidence 
inft  his  matter*.  Norfolk;  himfelf,  who 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  difcoveries  made  by  his  fer- 
vants,  -was  brought  before  the  council ;  and  though  ex- 
horted to  atone  for  his  guilt  by  a  full  confcflion,  he  per- 
fifted  in  denying  every  crime  with  which  he  was  charged. 
The  queen  always  declared,  that  if  he  had  given  her  this 
proof  of  his  fmcere  repentance,  fhe  would  have  pardoned 
all  his  former  offencesf  ;  but  finding  him  obftinate,  fhe 
committed  him  to  the  Tower,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
brought  to  his  trial.  The  bifnop  of  Rofs  had,  on  fome 
iufpicion,  been  committed  to  cuftody  before  the  difcovery 
of  Norfolk's  guilt ;  and  every  expedient  was  employed  to 
make  him  reveal  his  (hare  in  the  confpiracy.  He  at  firft 
infilled  on  his  privilege;  but  he  was  told,  that,  as  his  mif- 
treis  was  no  longer  a  fovereign,  he  would  not  be  regarded 
in  ambafiador,  and  that,  even  if  that  character  were 
allowed,  it  did  not  warrant  him  in  confpiring  againff.  the 
rign  at  whofe  court  he  refidedj.  As  he  ftill  refufed 
r  interrogatories,  he  was  informed  of  the  confef- 
fion  made  by  Norfolk's  fervants  ;  after  which  he  no  longer 
fcrupled  to  make  a  full  difcovery  ;  and  his  evidence  put 
the  guilt  of  that  nobleman  beyond  all  qucftion.  A  jury  157s. 
of  twentv-five  peers  unanimoufly  pafled  fentence  upon 
him.  Tiie  trial  was  quite  regular,  even  according  to  the  12th  Jan. 
ftricr.  rules  obferved  at  prefent  in  thefe  matters ;  except  Trial  of 
that  t;  Fes   gave  not  their   evidence  in  court,  and    °r  ° 

were  not  confronted  with  the  prifoner  :  A  laudable  prac- 
tice, as  not  at  that  time  obferved  in  trials  for  high 
treafon. 

The  queen  ftill  hefitated  concerning  Norfolk's  execu- 
tion, whether  that  fhe  was  really  moved  by  friendfhip  and 
companion  towards  a  peer  of  that  rank  and  merit,  or  that, 
ting  the  praife  of  clemency,  fhe  only  put  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  thefe  fentiments.  Twice  fne  figned  a  warrant 
tor  his  execution,  and  twice  revoked  the  fatal  fentence  ||  ; 
and  though  her  minifters  and  counfellors  pufhed  her  to  ri- 
gour, fhe  ftill  appeared  irrcfolute  and  undetermined.  Af-  Kis  execu- 
ter  four  months  hefitation,  a  parliament  was  aflcmbled  j  l10"' 
and  the  commons  add^.  ■,  in  ftrong  terms,  for  the  ay" 
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CHAP,  execution  of  the  duke ;  a  fanction  which,  when  added  to 

XL.       greatncfs  and  certainty  of  his  guilt,  would,  fhe  thought, 

[^mY^J  juftify,  in    the   eyes   of  all  mankind,  her  fevcrity  againft 

'ad'w  that  noDlernan-  Norfolk  died  with  calmnefs  and  constan- 
cy ;  and  though  he  cleared  himfelf  of  any  difloyal  inten- 
tions againft  the  queen's  authoiity,  he  acknowledged  the 
juftice  of  the  fentence  by  which  he  fuffered*.~  That 
we  may  relate  together  affairs  of  a  fimilar  nature,  we  (hall 
mention,  that  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  being  deliver- 
ed up  to  the  queen  by  the  regent  of  Scotland,  was  alfu, 
a  few  months  after,  brought  to  the  fcaffold  for  his  re- 
bellion. 

The  queen  of  Scots  was  either  the  occafion  or  the 
caufe  of  all  thefe  difturbances  ;  but  as  fhe  was  a  fovereign 
princefs,  and  might  reafonablv,  from  the  fcarfh  treatment 
which  fhe  had  met  with,  think  herfeif  entitled  to  ufe  anv 
expedient  for  her  relief,  Elizabeth  durft  not,  as  yet,  form 
any  refolution  of  proceeding  to  extremities  againft  her. 
She  only  fent  lord  Delawar,  fir  Ralph  Sadler,  fir  Thomas 
Bromley,  and  Dr.  Wilfon,  to  expoftulate  with  her,  and  to 
demand  fatis faction  for  all  thofe  parts  of  her  conduct 
which,  from  the  beginning  of  her  life,  had  given  difplea- 
fure  to  Elizabeth  :  Her  afluming  the  arms  of  England, 
refufing  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  intending  to 
marry  Norfolk  without  the  queen's  content,  concurring 
in  the  northern  rebellionf,  practifing  with  Rodolphi  to 
engage  the  king  of  Spain  in  an  invafion  of  England  J, 
procuring  the  pope's  bull  of  excommunication,  and  al- 
lowing her  friends  abroad  to  give  her  the  title  of-  queen  of 
England.  Mary  juftified  herfeif  from  the  feveral  articles 
of  the  charge,  either  by  denying  the  facts  imputed  to  her, 
or  by  throwing  the  blame  on  others j|.  But  the  queen 
was  little  fatisfied  with  her  apology  ;  and  the  parliament 
was  fo  enraged  againft  her,  that  the  commons  made  a  di- 
rect application  for  her  immediate  trial  and  execution. 
They  employed  fome  topics  derived  from  practice  and 
reafon,  and  the  laws  of  nations  ;  but  the  chief  ftrefs  was 
laid  on  paflages  and  examples  from  the  Old  Teftament§, 
which,  if  confidered  as  a  general  rule  of  conduct  (an  in- 
tention which  it  is  unreafonable  to  fuppofe),  would  lead  to 
confequenccs  deftructive  of  all  principles  of  humanity  and 
morality.  Matters  were  here  carried  farther  than  Eliza- 
beth intended  -,  and  that  princefs,  fatifficd  with  mewing 
Mary  the  difpofition  of  the  nation,  fent  to  the  houfe  her 
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exprcfs  commands  not  to  deal  any  farther  at  prefent  in  the  c  H  A  i». 
affair  of  the  Scottiih  queen*.     Nothing  could  be  a  ftrong-       XL- 
er    proof,    that    the   puritanical   intereft    prevailed   in  the  ^"Y^*^ 
houfe,    than   the    intemperate   ufe    of  authorities  derived      *572- 
from  fcripture,  efpecially    from    the  Old  Teftament ;  and 
the  queen  was  fo  little  a  lover  of  that  feci:,  that  file  was 
not  likely  to  make  any  concefiion  merely  in  deference  to 
their  folicltation.     She  fhewed,  this  feffion,  her  difappro- 
bation   of  their    fchemes    in   another  remarkable  inftance. 
The  commons  had  parted  two  bills  for  regulating  ecclefiaf- 
tical  ceremonies  ;  but  fhe  fent  them  a  like  imperious  mef- 
fage    with   her    former   ones ;  and   by   the    terror   of  her 
prerogative,  fhe   flopped   all    farther   proceeding  in  thole 
matters  f. 

Hut  though  Elizabeth  would  not  carry  matters  to  fuch 
extremities  againft  Mary,  as  were  recommended  by  the 
parliament,  fhe  was  alarmed  at  the  great  intereft  and  the 
reftlefs  fpirit  of  that  princefs,  as  well  as  her  clofe  connec- 
tions with  Spain  ;  and  fhe  thought  it  neceffary  both  to  en- 
I :  the  rigour  and  fhictnefs  of  her  confinement,  and  to 
follow  maxims  different  from  thofe  which  fhe  had  hitherto 
purfued  in  her  management  of  Scotland;};.  That  kingdom  Scotch 
remained  frill  in  a  fbte  of  anarchy.  The  cattle  of  Edin-  affair- 
burgh,  commanded  by  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  had  declared 
for  Mary ;  and  the  lords  of  that  party,  encouraged  by  his 
countenance,  had  taken  pofTeffion  of  the  capital,  and  carri- 
ed on  a  vigorous  war  againfr.  the  regent.  By  a  fudden  and 
unexpected  inroad,  they  feized  that  nobleman  at  Stirling; 
but  finding  that  his  friends,  fallying  from  the  caftle,  were 
likely  to  refcue  him,  they  inftantly  put  him  to  death.  The 
earl  of  Marre  was  chofen  regent  in  his  room ;  and  found 
the  lame  difficulties  in  the  government  of  that  divided 
country.  He  was  therefore  glad  to  except  of  the  medi.-- 
tion  offered  by  the  French  and  Englifn  ambaffadors ;  and 
to  conclude  on  equal  terms  a  truce  with  the  queen's  par- 
He  was  a  man  of  a  free  and  generous  fpirit,  and  fcorn- 
ed  to  iubmit  to  any  dependance  on  England;  and  for  this 
reafon  Elizabeth,  who  had  then  formed  intimate  connex- 
0:1s  with  France,  yielded  with  lefs  reluctance  to  the  folici- 
tations  of  that  court,  ftill  maintained  the  appearance  of 
neutrality  between  the  parties,  and  allowed  matters  to  re- 
main on  a  balance  in  Scotland^.  But  affairs  foon  after 
took  a  new  turn  :  Marre  died  of  melancholy,  with  which 
the  diltracled  ftate  of  the  country  affected  him:  Morton 
was  chofen  regent;  and  as  this  nobleman  had  fecretly  taken 
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C  H  A  P.  all  his  meafures  with  Elizabeth,  who  no  longer  relied  on 
XL-  the  friendfhip  of  the  French  court,  (he  rcfolved  to  exert 
^"V*"^  herfelf  more  effectually  for  the  fupport  of  the  party  which 
■#*•  fhe  had  always  favoured.  She  fent  fir  Henry  Killegrew 
ambaffador  to  Scotland,  who  found  Mary's  parti  fans  fo 
difcouraged  by  the  difcovery  and  punifhment  of  Norfolk's 
confpiracy,  that  they  were  glad  to  fubmit  to  the  king's  au- 
thority, and  accept  of  an  indemnity  for  all  pad  offences*. 
The  duke  of  Chatc-lrault  and  the  earl  of  Huntley,  with  the 
mofr.  confiderable  ef  Mary's  friends,  laid  down  their  arms 
on  thefe  conditions.  The  garrifon  alone  of  the  caftle  of 
Edinburgh  continued  refractory.  Kirkaldy's  fortunes 
were  <»efperatc;  and  he  flattered  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of 
receiving  amftance  from  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain, 
who  encouraged  his  obftinacy,  in  the  view  of  being  :>Me, 
from  that  quarter,  to  give  difturbance  to  England.  Eli- 
zabeth was  alarmed  with  the  danger;  fhe  no  more  appre- 
hended making  an  entire  breach  with  the  queen  of  Scots, 
who,  fhe  found,  would  not  any  longer  be  amufed  by  her 
artifices  ;  fhe  had  an  implicit  reliance  on  Morton  ;  and  me 
favv,  that,  by  the  fubmiflion  of  all  the  confiderable  nobility, 
the  pacification  of  Scotland  would  be  an  cafy,  as  well  as  a 
raoft  important  undertaking.  She  ordered,  therefore,  fir 
William  Drury,  governor  of  Berwic,  to  march  with  fome 
troops  and  artillery  to  Edinburgh,  and  to  befiege  the  caf- 
tle-f.  The  garrifon  furrendered  at  difcretion :  Kirkaldy 
was  delivered  into  the  hands  cf  his  countrymen,  by  whom 
he  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed :  Secretary  Lid- 
ington,  who  had  taken  part  with  him,  died  foon  after  a 
voluntary  death,  as  is  fuppofed ;  and  Scotland,  fubmitting 
entirely  to  the  regent,  gave  not,  during  a  long  time,  any 
farther  inquietude  to  Elizabeth. 
French  The  events  which  happened   in   France   were    not   fo 

agreeable  to  the  queen's  interefts  and  inclinations.  The 
fallacious  pacifications,  which  had  been  fo  often  made  with 
the  hugonots,  gave  them  reafon  to  fufpett.  the  prefent  in- 
tentions of  the  court;  and,  after  all  the  other  leaders  of 
that  party  were  deceived  into  a  dangerous  credulity,  the 
fagacious  admiral  ftill  remained  doubtful  and  uncertain. 
But  his  fufpicions  were  at  laft  overcome,  partly  by  the 
profound  dimmulation  of  Charles,  partly  by  his  ownearneft 
defire  to  end  the  miferies  of  France,  and  return  again  to 
the  performance  of  his  duty  towards  his  prince  and  coun- 
try. He  confidcred  befides,-  that  as  the  former  violent 
conduct  of  the  court  had  ever  met  with  fuch  fatal  fuccefs, 
it  was  not  unlikely   that  a  prince,  who  had  newly  come  to 

•  Spotfwcod,  p.  r63.  f  Csmien,  p.  440. 
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rs  of  difcretion,  and  appeared  not  to  be  ri vetted  in  any  C  H  A  P. 

igerous  animofities  or   prejudices,  would  be  induced  to       XL- 

.  ern  himfelfby  more  moderate  maxims.     And  as  Charles  ^"y^ 
foung,  was  of  a  paffionate,  hafty  temper,  and  addict-      I."<-- 
1  plealure*,  fuch   deep    perfidy   feemed   cither  remote 
from  his  character,  or  difficult,  and    almoft    impomble,  to 
be  (o  uniformly  fupported  by  him.     Moved  by  thefe  confi- 
admiraJ,  the    queen    of  Navarre,    and   all 
the  hugonots,  began  to   repofe  themfelves  in  full    fecurity, 
and  gave  credit  to  the  treacherous   carefles    and  profeffioriS 
of  the  French  court.     Elizabeth   herfelf,  notwithstanding 
her  great  experience  and  penetration,  entertained  not  the 
leaft diftruft  of  Charles's   fincerity  ;  and  being   pleafed   to 
find  her  enemies  of  the  houfe  ofGuife   removed    from   all 
authority,  and  to  obferve  an  animolity  every  day  growing 
between  the  French  and  Spanifh  monarchs,  me  concluded  nth  Apr. 

fenfive  league  with  the  former  f,  and  regarded  this  al- 
liance as  an  invincible  barrier  to  her  throne.    Walfingham, 
her  ambaflador,  fent  her  over,  by  every  courier,  the  moil 
actory  accounts  of  the  honour,  and  plain-dealing,  and 
fidelity  of  that  perfidious  prince. 

The  better  to  blind    the   jealous    hugonots,  and   draw 
their  leaders  into  the  fnare  prepared  for  them,  Charles  of- 
fered his    fitter,  Margaret,  in  marriage   to   the   prince  of 
Navarre;  and  the  admiral,  with  all  the  confiderable  nobili- 
ty of  the  party,  had  come  to  Paris,  in  order  to  affift  at  the 
celebration  of  thefe  nuptials,  which,  it  was  hoped,  would 
finally,  ifnotcompofe  the  differences,  at- leaft  appeafe  the 
bloody  animofity  of  the  two  religions.     The  queen  of  Na- 
varre was  poifoned  by  orders  from  the   court;  the   admiral 
was  dangeroufly  wounded  by  an  afiaffin  :   Yet  Charles,  re- 
doubling his  diffimulation,  was  fHIl   able  to  retain  the  hu-  24th  Aug. 
gonots  in  their  fecurity;  till,  on  the  evening  of  St.    Bar- 
tholomew, a  few  days   after  the  marriage,  the    fignal  was 
given  for  a  general   maffacre   of  thofe  religionifts,  and  the 
king  himfelf,  in  perfon,  led  the  way  to  thefe  aflaffinations.  Maflacre 
The  hatred  long  entertained  by  the   Parifians   againft    the  0I  lJan!' 
protectants,  made  them  fecond,  without  any   preparation, 
the  fury  of  the  court;  and  perfons  of  every  condition,  age 
'  x,  fufpected  of  any  propenfity  to  that  religion,  were 
involved   in  an   undiitinguifhed   ruin.     The    admiral,  his 
fon-in-law   Teligni,  Soubize,  Rochefow 
Piles,  Lavardin,  men  who  during  the  late  war?,  had   fi 
nalized  themfelves  by  the  mod  heroic  aeY 
rably  butchered,  without  refiftance  ; 
flowed  with  blood;  and  the  people,  mere  enn 
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CHAP,  tiated  with  their  cruelty,  as  if  repining  that  death  had  hv- 
XL-      ed  the  victims  from  farther  infult,  exercifed  on    their   dead 

{•*y~**>  bodies  all  the  rage  of  the  moft  licentious  brutality.  About 
J572-  five  hundred  gentlemen  and  men  of  rank  perifhed  in  this 
mafTacre,  and  near  ten  thoufand  of  inferior  condition*. 
Orders  were  inftantly  difpatched  to  all  the  provinces  for  a 
like  general  execution  of  the  proteftants  ;  and  in  Rouen, 
Lyons,  and  many  other  cities,  the  people  emulated  the  fu- 
ry of  the  capital.  Even  the  murder  of  the  king  of  Navar- 
re, and  prince  of  Conde,  had  been  propofed  by  the  duke 
of  Guife;  but  Charles,  foftened  by  the  amiable  manners  of 
the  king  of  Navarre,  and  hoping  that  thefe  young  princes 
might  eafily  be  converted  to  the  catholic  faith,  determined 
to  fpare  their  lives,  though  he  obliged  them  to  purchafe 
their  fafetr  by  a  feeming  change  of  their  religion. 

Charles,  in  order  to  cover  this  barbarous  perfidy, 
pretended  that  a  confpiracy  of  the  hugonots  to  feize  his 
perfon  had  been  fuddenly  detected  -,  and  that  he  had  been 
neceffitated,  for  his  own  defence,  to  proceed  to  this  fe- 
verity  againft  them.  He  fent  orders  to  Fenelon,  his  am- 
baflador  in  England,  to  afk  an  audience,  and  to  give  Eli- 
zabeth this  account  of  the  late  tranfaction.  That  minif- 
ter,  a  man  of  probity,  abhorred  the  treachery  and  cruelty 
of  his  court ;  and  even  fcrupled  not  to  declare,  that  he 
was  now  afhamed  to  bear  the  name  of  Frenchman!  ;  yet 
he  was  obliged  to  obey  his  orders,  and  make  ufe  of  the 
apology  which  had  been  prefcribed  to  him.  He  met  with 
that  reception  from  all  the  courtiers,  which,  he  knew,  the 
conduct  of  his  mafter  had  fo  well  merited.  Nothing  could 
be  more  awful  and  affecting  than  the  folemnity  of  his  au- 
dience. A  melancholy  forrow  fat  on  every  face  :  Silence, 
as  in  the  dead  of  night,  reigned  through  all  the  chambers 
of  the  royal  apartment :  The  courtiers  and  ladies,  clad  in 
deep  mourning,  were  ranged  on  each  fide,  and  allowed 
him  to  pafs,  without  affording  him  one  falute  or  favoura- 
ble look  ;  till  he  was  admitted  to  the  queen  herfelfj.  That 
princefs  received  him  with  a  more  eafy,  if  not  a  more  gra- 
cious countenance  ;  and  heard  his  apology,  without  di (co- 
vering any  vifible  fymptoms  of  indignation.  She  then 
told  him,  that  though,  on  the  firft  rumour  of  this  dreadful 
intelligence,  fhe  had  been  aftonifhed  that  fo  many  brave 
men  and  loyal  fubjects,  \vho  refted  fecure  on  the  faith  of 
their  fovereign,  fhould  have  been  fuddenly  butchered  in  (o 
barbarous  a  manner  ;  fhe  had  hitherto  fufpended  her  judg-  ' 
ment,  till  farther  and  more  certain  information  mould  be 
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brought  her  :   That  the  account  which  he  had  given,   even  CHAP, 
if  founded  on  no  miftake    or   bad  information,  though  it       XL- 
might  alleviate,  would  by  no  means  remove  the  blame  of  (^Y"^-' 
the   king's  councilors,  or  juftify  the  ftrange  irregularity      I572- 
of  their  proceedings  :  That  the  fame  force  which,  without 
refiftance,  had  maflacred  (o  many,  defencelefs   men,  could 
eafily  have  fecured  their  perfons,  and  have   referved  them 
for  a  trial,  and  for  punifhment  by  a  legal  fentence,  which 
would  have  diftinguifhed  the  innocent   from   the   guilty  : 

r  the  admiral,  in  particular,  being  dangcroufly  wound- 
ed, and  environed  by  the  guards  of  the  king,  on  whofe 
protection  he  feemed  entirely  to  rely,  had  no  means  cf  cf- 
cape,  and  might  furely,  before  his  death,  have  been  con- 
victed  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  him  :  That  it  was  more 

hy  cf  a  fovcreign  to  referve  in  his  own  hands  the 
fword  of  jufricc,  than  to  commit  it  to  bloody  murderers, 
who,  being  the  declared  and  mortal  enemies  of  the  perfons 
accufed,  employed  it  without  mercy  and  without  diftinc- 
tion :  That  if  thefe  fentiments  were  juft,  even  fuppofmg 
the  confpiracy  of  the  protectants  to  be  real,  how  much 
more  fo,  if  that  crime  was  a  calumny  of  their  enemies, 
invented  for  their  deftruction  ?  That  if  upon  inquiry,  the 
innocence  of  thefe  unhappy  victims  mould  afterwards  ap- 
pear, it    was    the    king's   duty    to  turn  his  vengeance  on 

defamers,  who  had  thus  cruelly  abufed  his  confidence, 
had  murdered  fo  many  of  his  brave  fubjects,  arid  had  done 
what  in  them  lay  to  cover  him  with  everlafting  dishonour  : 
And  that,  for  her  part,  fhe  mould  form  her  judgment  of 
his  intentions  by  his  fubfequent  conduct ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  mould  act  as  defired  by  the  ambaflador,  and  rather 
pity  than  blame  his  mafter  for  the  extremities  to  which  he 

»een  carried*. 
Elizabeth  was  fully  f.mfible  of  the  dangerous  fitua- 
tion  in  which  me  now  Hood.  In  the  maflacre  of  Paris, 
file  faw  the  refult  of  that  general  confpiracy,  formed  for 
the  extermination  of  the  proteftants ;  and  fhe  knew  that 
fhe  herfelf,  as  the  head  and  protectrefs  of  the  new  religion, 

1  xpofed  to  the  utmoft  fury  and  reientment  of  the  ca- 
tholics. The  violence  and  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
Low  Countries  was  another  branch  of  the  fame  confpira- 
cy ;  and  as  Charles  and  Philip,  two  princes  nearly  allied 
in  perfidy  and  barbarity  as  well  as  in  bigotry,  had  now 
laid  afide  their  pretended  quarrel,  and  had  avowed  the  rnoft 
entire  friendmipf,  (he  had  reafon,  as  foon  as  they  had  ap- 

d  their  domeftic  commotions,  to  dread  the  effects  of 
their   united  counfels.     The  duke  of  Guife  alfo,  and  his 

*  Kgge«,  p.  24;,  24.S.  f  ftjd.  p.  2CS.  2S2. 
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CHAP,  family,  whom  Charles,  in  order  to  deceive  the  admiral, 
XL.  had  hitherto  kept  at  a  diftance,  had  now  acquired  an  open 
^^-y*^  and  entire  afcendant  in  the  court  of  France ;  and  (he  was 
lSlz-  fenfible  that  thefe  princes,  from  pcrfonal  as  well  as  politi- 
cal reafons,  were  her  declared  and  implacable  enemies. 
The  queen  of  Scots,  their  near  relation  and  clofe  confe- 
derate, was  the  pretender  to  her  throne  ;  and,  though  de- 
tained in  cuftody,  was  actuated  by  a  reftlefs  fpirit,  and, 
befides  her  foreign  allies,  poftefled  numerous  and  zealous 
partifans  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  For  thefe  reafons, 
Elizabeth  thought  it  more  prudent  not  to  reject  all  com- 
merce with  the  French  monarch,  but  ftill  to  liften  to  the 
profefilons  of  friendfliip  which  he  made  her.  She  allowed 
even  the  negotiations  to  be  renewed  for  her  marriage  with 
the  duke  of  Alencon,  Charles's  third  brother*:  Thofe 
with  the  duke  of  Anjou  had  already  been  broken  off. 
She  fent  the  earl  Worcefter  to  aflift  in  her  name  at  the 
baptifm  of  a  young  princefs,  born  to  Charles  ;  but  before 
file  agreed  to  give  him  this  Lift  mark  of  condefcenfion, 
fhe  thought  it  becoming  her  dignity,  to  renew  her  expref- 
fions  of  blame,  and  even  of  deteftation,  againft  the  cru- 
elties exercifed  on  his  protcftant  fubjeclsf.  Meanwhile, 
file  prepared  herfelf  for  that  attack  which  fecmed  to  threat- 
en her  from  the  combined  power  and  violence  of  the  Ro- 
manifts  :  She  fortified  Portfmouth,  put  her  fleet  in  order, 
exercifed  her  militia,  cultivated  popularity  with  her  fub- 
jeefcs,  acted  with  vigour  for  the  farther  reduction  of  Scot- 
land under  obedience  to  the  young  king,  and  renew- 
ed her  alliance  with  the  German  princes,  who  were 
no  lefs  alarmed  than  herfelf  at  thefe  treacherous  and 
fanguinary  meafurcs,  fo  univerfally  embraced  by  the  ca- 
tholics. 

But  though  Elizabeth   cautioufly  avoided   coming   to 
extremities   with    Charles,  the   greateft  fecurity    that  fhe 
pofTefled    againft   his   violence  was  derived  from  the  diffi- 
culties which  the  obftinate  refiftance  of  the  hugonots   ftill 
Fr-nh.        created  to  him.     Such  of  that  feci:  as  lived  near  the  fron- 
affaiis.         tiers,  immediately,  on  the  firft  news  of  the  maflacres,  fled 
1573.      into  England,  Germany,  or  Switzerland;  where  they  ex- 
cited the  companion    and   indignation   of  the   proteftants, 
and    prepared   them fL Ives,  with   increafed    forces  and   re- 
doubled zeal,  to  return  into  France,  and  avenge  the  ; 
cherous  (laughter  of  their  brethren.     Thofe  who  lived   in 
the   middle   of  the   kingdom,  took  inciter   in  the  ncareft 
garrifons  occupied  by  the  hugonots  ;  and  finding,  that  they 

*  Digges,  p.  263.  2S2.  paffim.     Camden,  p.  447.  t  Di 
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could  repofe  no  faith   in  capitulations,  and  expect  no  cle-  C  H  A  P. 
mencv,  were  determined  to  defend  themfelves  to  the  laft       XL- 
extremity.     The   fe£t,  which  Charles   had   hoped  at  one  V-*~Y*"^ 
b!o.  te,  had  now  an  army  of  eighteen  thou-       I: 

men  on  foot,  and  pofleflcd,  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  above  a  hundred  cities,  caftles,  or  fortrefles*  ; 
nor  could  that  prince  deem  himfelf  fecure  from  the  inva- 
sion I  1  by  all  the  other  protectants  in  Europe. 
The  nobility  a  ry  of  England  were  roufed  to  fuch 
a  pitch  of  refentment,  that  they^pffered  to  levy  an  army 
of  twenty-two  thoufand  foot  and  four  thoufand  horfe,  to 
tranfport  them  into  France,  and  to  maintain  them  fix 
iths    at   their   own   charge:  But  Elizabeth,  who  was 

ms  in  her  meafures,  and  who  feared  to  inflame  farther 

[uarrel  between  the  two   religions  by  thefe  dangerous 
crufades,  refufed  her  confent,  and  moderated  the  zeal  of  her 

:lsf .     The  German   princes,  lefs   political  or  more 
fecure  from  the  refentment  of  France,  forwarded  the  levies 

•  by  the  proteftants;  and  the  young  prince  of  Conde, 
having  efcaped  from  court,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  thefe 

is',  and  prepared  to  invade   the  kingdom.     The  duke 
of  Alencon,  the    king   of  Navarre,  the  family  of  Mont- 
morency, and  many  confiderable  men  even  am  m?;  the  ca- 
tholics, difpleafed,  either  on   a   private   or  public  account, 
with   the  meafures   of  the  court,  favoured   the  progrefs  of 
the  bugonots ;  and   every    thing   relapfed   into   con  full  on. 
The  kin/,  inftead  of  repenting  his  violent  counfels,  which 
ht  matters  to   fuch   extremities,  called  aloud  for 
iolencesj  ;  nor  could  even  the  mortal  diftemper  un-      1574. 
■   laboured,  moderate  the  rage  and  animoftty 
by  which  he  was  actuated.      He    died    without   male  iii'ue,  30th  May. 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  ;  a    prince,  wbofe  charac- 

containing   that  .  unufual    mixture    of  diffimulation 
and  ferocity,  of  quick    refentment   and    unrelenting  v 
executed    the   greateft  mifchiefs,    and    threat 
ed  ftill  worfe,  both  to  his  native  country,  and   to   all   Eu- 
rope. 

Henry,  duke  of  Anjou,  who  had,  fome  time  before, 
been  elected  king  of  Poland,  no  fooner  heard  of  his  bro- 
ther's death,  than  he  haftened  to  take  pollefncn  of  the 
throne  of  France  ;  and  found  the  kingdom  not  only  in-  1575. 
volved  in  the  greateft  prefent  diforders,  but  expofed  to  in- 
firmities, for  which  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  provide 
any  fuitable    remedy.     The   people  were 

■1  factions,  furious  from  their  zeal,  and  mutu 
Vol.  III.  3  T 

*   Di^ei,  p.  343.  -j-   Ibid.  p.  335-  lib.  v. 
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C  H  A  p.  enraged  from  the  injuries  which  they  had  committed  or 
XL-      differed  ;  and  as  all  faith  had  been  violated  and  moderation 
<*"^yrv-;  banifhed,  it    feemcd    impracticable  to  find  any  terms  of 
J575-     compofition  between  them.     Each  party  had  devoted  itfelf 
to  leaders,  whofe  commands  had  more  authority  than  the 
will   of  the   fovereign  ;  and  even  the  catholics,  to  whom 
the    king   was   attached,  were  entirely  conducted  by  the 
counfels  of  Guife  and  his  family.     The  religious  connec- 
tions had,  on   both   fides,  fuperfeded   the  civil ;  or  rather 
(for  men  will  alway^be  guided  by  prefent  intereft)  two 
empires  being  fecretly  formed  in  the  kingdom,  every  indi- 
vidual was   engaged   by   new  views  of  intereft  to  follow 
thofe   leaders,  to  whom,  during   the  courfe  of  paft  con- 
vulfions,  he  had  been  indebted  for  his  honours  and  prefer- 
ment. 

Henry,  obferving  the  low  condition  of  the  crown, 
had  laid  a  fcheme  for  reftoring  his  own  authority,  by  acl- 
i  ing  as  umpire  between  the  parties,  by  moderating  their 
differences,  and  by  reducing  both  to  a  dependence  upon 
himfelf.  He  poffeffed  all  the  talents  of  diflimulation  re- 
quifite  for  the  execution  of  this  delicate  plan;  but  being 
deficient  in  vigour,  application,  and  found  judgment,  in- 
ftead  of  acquiring  a  fuperiority  over  both  factions,  he  loft 
the  confidence  of  both,  and  taught  the  partifans  of  each 
to  adhere  ftill  more  clofely  to  their  particular  leaders,  whom 
they  found  more  cordial  and  fincere  in  the  caufe  which 
1576.  they  efpoufed.  The  hugonots  were  ftrengthened  by  the 
acceffion  of  a  German  army  under  the  prince  of  Condc 
and  prince  Cafimir;  but  much  more  by  the  credit  and  per> 
fonal  virtues  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  who,  having  fled 
from  court,  had  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  that  formi- 
dable party.  Henry,  in  profecution  of  his  plan,  entered 
into  a  compofition  with  them  ;  and  being  defirous  of  pre- 
ferving  a  balance  between  the  fe£r.s,  he  granted  them  peace 
on  the  moft  advantageous  conditions.  This  was  the  fifth 
general  peace  made  with  the  hugonots  ;  but  though  it  was 
no  more  fincere  on  the  part  of  the  court  than  any  of  the 
former,  it  gave  the  higheft  difguft  to  the  catholics  ;  and 
afforded  the  duke  of  Guife  the  defired  pretence  of  declaim- 
ing againft  the  meafures,  and  maxims,  and  conduct  of  the 
king. 

That  artful  and  bold  leader  took  thence  an  occafion 
of  reducing  his  party  into  a  more  formed  and  regular  bo- 
dy; and  he  laid  the  firft  foundations  of  the  famous 
League,  which,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  royal 
authority,  aimed  at  the  entire  fuppreflion  of  the  hugonots. 
Such  was  the  unhappy  condition  of  France,  from  the  paft 
f.verities  and  violent  conduct  of  its   princes,  that  tolera- 
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tlon  could  no  longer  he  admitted  ;  and  a  concefiion  for  li-  c  H  A  P. 
berty  of  confluence,  which  would  probably  have  appeafed       XL. 
the  reformers,  excited  the  greateft  refentment  in  the  ca-  (^*Y""*-> 
tholics.     Henry,  in  order  to  divert  the  force  of  the  league      x577- 
from  himfelf,  and  even  to  elude  its  efforts  againft  the  hu- 
gonots,  declared  himfelf  the  head  of  that   feditious  confe- 
deracy, and    took    the   field   as   leader   of  the  Romanifts. 
But  his  dilatory  and  feeble  meafures  betrayed  his  reluctance 
to  the  undertaking ;  and  after  fome  unfuccefsful  attempts, 
he  concluded  a  new  peace,  which^hough  lefs   favourable 
than  the  former  to  the  proteftants,  gave  no  contentment  to 
the  catholics.     Mutual    diffidence   ftill    prevailed  between 
the  parties  ;  the  king's  moderation  was  fufpicious  to  both; 
each  faction  continued  to  fortify  itfelf  againft   that  breach, 
which,    they   forefaw,    muft    fpeedily   enfue  ;    theological 
controverfy  daily  whetted  the  animofity  of  the  feels ;  and 
every   privai*    injury   became   the   ground    of    a   public 
quarrel. 

The  king,  hoping  by  his  artifice  and  fubtlety,  to  al-  157S. 
lure  the  nation  into  a  love  of  pleafure  and  repofe,  was  him- 
felf caught  in  the  fnare;  and,  finking  into  a  diffolute  indo- 
lence, wholly  loft  the  efteem,  and,  in  a  great  meafure, 
the  affections  of  his  people.  Inftead  of  advancing  fuch 
men  of  character  and  abilities  as  were  neuters  between  thefe 
dangerous  factions,  he  gave  all  his  confidence  to  young 
agreeable  favourites,  who,  unable  to  prop  his  filling  au- 
thority, leaned  entirely  upon  it,  and  inflamed  the  general 
odium  againft  his  adminiftration.  The  public  burdens, 
encreafed  by  his  profufe  liberality,  and  felt  more  heavy  on 
a  difordcred  kingdom,  became  another  ground  of  com- 
plaint; and  the  uncontrolled  animofity  of  parties,  joined 
to  the  multiplicity  of  taxes,  rendered  peace  more  calami- 
tous than  any  open  ftate  of  foreign  or  even  domeftic  hofti- 
lity.  The  artifices  of  the  king  were  too  refined  to  fuc- 
ceed,  and  too  frequent  to  be  concealed  ;  and  the  plain,  di- 
rect, and  avowee  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Guife  on  one  fide, 
and  that  of  the  king  of  Navarre  on  the  other,  drew  by 
degrees  the  generality  of  the  nation  to  devote  themfelves 
lout  referve  to  one  or  the  other  of  thofe  great  lea- 
ders. 

The   civil  commotions  of  France   were  of  too  genera} 
imp  1  be  overlooked  by  the  other  princes  ofEu- 

;    and    Elizabeth's    foreught   and   vigilance,    though 
led  by  her  frugality,  led  her  to  take   fe- 
me part  in  them.     Belides  employing  on  all  occa- 

the  hugonots,  lhe  had 

!  no  ihconfiderable  1  levying  that  army  of 

licb  the  prin<  ic   and  prince  Cauoiur 
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G  h  A  P.  conducted  into  France* ;  and  notwithstanding  Jier  negoci- 
XL       ations  with  the  court,  and  her  profeflions  of  amity,  fhe  al- 

^""Y^  ways  confidered  her  own  interefts  as  connected  with  the 
'579-  profperity  of  the  French  proteftants  and  the  deprefiion  of 
the  houfe  of  Guife.  Philip  on  the  other  hand,  had  declar- 
ed himfelf  protector  of  the  league;  had  entered  into  the  clof- 
eft  correfpondence  with  Guife ;  and  had  employed  all  his 
authority  in  fupporting  the  credit  of  that  factious  lender. 
The  fympathy  ofreligwo,  which  of  itfelf  begat  a  connec- 
tion of  interefts,  was^ne  confiderable  inducement;  but 
that  monarch  had  alfo  in  view,  the  fubduing  of  his  rebelli- 
ous fubjecls  in  the  Netherlands;  who,  as  they  received 
great  encouragement  from  the  French  proteftants,  would, 
he  hoped,  finally  defpair  of  fuccefs,  after  the  entire  fup- 
preflion  of  their  friends  and  confederates. 

Civil  wars        The  fame  political  views  which   engaged  Elizabeth  to 

•f  the  Low  fupport  the  hugonots,  would  have  led  her  to'affift  the  dif- 
trefled  proteftants  in  the  Low  Countries  ;  but  the  mighty 
power  of  Philip,  the  tranquillity  of  all  his  other  dominions, 
and  the  great  force  which  he  maintained  in  thefe  mutinous 
provinces,  kept  her  in  awe,  and  obliged  her  notwithftand- 
ing  all  temptations  and  all  provocations,  to  prcferve  fome 
terms  of  amity,  v/ith  that  monarch.  The  Spaniih  ambafll;- 
dor  reprefented  to  her,  that  many  of  the  Flemifh  exiles, 
who  infefted  the  feas,  and  preyed  on  his  mafter's  fubje&s, 
were  received  into  the  harbours  of  England,  and  were 
there  allowed  to  difpofe  of  their  prizes;  and  by  thefe  re- 
monftiances  the  queen  found  herfelf  under  a  necefftty  of 
denying  them  all  entrance  into  her  dominions.  But  this 
meafure  proved  in  the  ifiue  extremely  prejudicial  to  the 
interefts  of  Philip.  Thefe  defperate  exiles,  finding  no 
longer  any  pofiibility  of  fubfiftence,  were  forced  to  attempt 
the  moft  perilous  enterprifes  ;  and  they  made  an  afiault  on 
the  Brille,  a  fea-port  town  in  Holland,  where  they  met 
with  fuccefs,  and,  after  a  fhort  refiftance,  became  mafters 
of  the  placet .  The  duke  of  Alva  was  alarmed  at  the  dan- 
ger; and,  flopping  thofe  bloody  executions  which  he 
making  on  the  defencelefs  Flemings  he  battened  with  his  ar- 
my to  extinguifh.  the  flame,  which,  falling  on  materials  fo  well 
prepared  for  combuftion,  feemed  to  menace  a  general  con- 
flagration. His  fears  foon  appeared  to  be  well-grounded. 
The  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Brille,  enraged 
bv  that  complication  of  cruelty,  oppreflion,  infolence, 
ufurpation,  and  perfecution,  under  which  they  and  all 
their  countrymen  laboured,  flew  to  arms;  and  in  a  few 
days  almoft  the  whole  province  of  Holland  and  that  of  , 

*  Camden,  p.  452.  \   Iiil.  p.  443- 
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land  had  revolted  from    the  Spaniards,  ;md  had  openly  de-  c  H  A  P. 

ranny  of  Alva.     This  event  happened       XL. 
in  the  year   I  572.  O^yO 

William,  prince  of  Orange,  descended  from  a  fove-  1579- 
reign  family  of  great  luftre  and  antiquity  in  Germany,  in- 
heriting the  poiTefftons  of  a  fovereign  family  in  France, 
had  fixed  his  refidence  in  the  Low  Countries;  and  an  ac- 
count of  his  noble  birth  and  immenfe  riches,  as  well  as  of 
his  perfon  d  merit,  was  univerfally  regarded  as  the  greateft 

J:  that  lived  in  thofe  provinces.  He  had  oppofed,  by 
all  regular  and  dutiful  means,  the  progrefs  of  the  Spanifh 
ufurpations ;  and  when  Aiva  conducted  his  army  into  the 
Netherlands,  and  affumed  the  government,  this  prince, 
well  acquainted  with  the  violent  character  of  the  man,  and 
the  tyrannical  fpirit  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  wifely  fled 
from  the  danger  which  threatened  him,  and  retired  to  his 
paternal  eftate  and  dominions  in  Germany.  He  was  cited 
to  appear  before  Alva's  tribunal,  was  condemned  in  ab- 
fence,  was  declared  a  rebel,  and  his  ample  poiTeilions  in 
the  Low  Countries  were  conhfeated.     In  revenge,  he    had 

1  an  army  of  proteftants  in  the  empire,  and  had  made 
fame  attempts  to  reftore  the  Flemings  to  liberty;  but  was 
ftill  repulfed  with lofs  by  the  vigilance  and  military  con- 
duct of  Alva,  and  by  the  great  bravery,  as  well  as  difci- 
pline,  of  thofe  veteran  Spaniards   who   ferved   under   that 

The  revolt   of  Holland  and  Zealand,  provinces  which 

the  prince  of  Orange  had  formerly  commanded,  and  where 

.is  much  beloved,  called  him  anew   from   his   retreat; 

,  ■  ad  led  conduit,  no  lefs  than   fpirit,  to  that  obitinate 

■   which  was   here  made   to  the  Spanish  dominion. 

))y  unitin  I    cities    in    a   league,  he  laid   the 

foundation   of  that    illuftrious    commonwealth,    the    off- 

fprings  of  induftry   and    liberty,  whofe  arms   and   policy 

made  fo  fignal  a  figure  in    every  trama&ion   of 

ipe.     He  inflamed  the    inhabitants    by   every   motive 

h  religious  zeal,  refentment,   or  love  of  freedom  could 

'he  prefent  greatnefs  of  the  Spanifh  mo- 

i  flit  deprive  them  of  all  flattered 

1  the    concun  es,  ;md 

with  from  neighbouring    ft atcs ;  and  he  exhorted 

■Lice    of  their  ir   liberties,  their 

,  to   endure   t  r   extremities   of  war.     From 

fpirit    proceeded    the  deiperate   d  ,1'  Harlem;  a 

which    nothing   but   the  moft  confuming   famine 

could  overcome,  and  which  the  Spaniards  revenged  by  the 

ution  of  more  than  two  thoufand  of  the  i  ::$*. 

*  Ber.tivoglio,  lib.  7. 
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c  H  a  p.  This  extreme  feVeritjr,  inftead  of  ftriJcing  terror  into  the 
XL.       Hollanders,  animated  them  by  dcfpair ;  and  the   vigorous 

^y^»J  refinance  made  at  Alcmaer,  where  Alva  was  finally  re- 
•579-  pulfed,  mowed  them  that  their  infolent  enemies  were  not 
invincible.  The  duke,  finding  at  laft  the  pernicious  ef- 
fects of  his  violent  councils,  folicited  to  be  recalled:  Me- 
dina-celi,  who  was  appointed  his  fucceflfor,  refufed  to  ac- 
cept the  government :  Requefens,  commendator  of  Caltile, 
was  fent  from  Italy  to  replace  Alva;  and  this  tyrant  de- 
parted from  the  Netherlands  in  1574  ;  leaving  his  name  in 
execration  to  the  inhabitants,  and  boafting  in  his  turn, 
that  during  the  courfe  of  five  years,  he  had  delivered  above 
eighteen  thoufand  of  thefe  rebellious  heretics  into  the  hands 
of  the  executioner*. 

Requesens,  though  a  man  of  milder  difpofitions, 
could  not  appeafe  the  violent  hatred  which  the  revolted 
Hollanders  had  conceived  againft  the  Spaniih  government; 
and  the  war  continued  as  obftinate  as  ever.  In  the  fiege 
of  Leyden,  undertaken  by  the  Spaniards,  the  Dutch 
opened  the  dykes  and  fluices,  in  order  to  drive  them  from 
the  enterprife ;  and  the  very  peafants  were  active  in  ruin- 
ing their  fields  by  an  inundation,  rather  than  fall  again 
under  the  hated  tyranny  of  Spain.  But  notwithftanding 
this  repulfe,  the  governor  ftill  purfue'd  the  war;  and  the 
conteft  feemed  too  unequal  between  fo  mighty  a  monarchy, 
and  two  fmall  provinces,  however  fortified  by  nature,  and 
however  defended  by  the  defperate  refolution  of  the  inha- 
bitants. The  prince  of  Orange,  therefore,  in  1575,  was 
refolved  to  fue  for  foreign  fuccour,  and  to  make  applications 
to  one  or  other  of  his  great  neighbours,  Henry  or  Elizabeth. 
The  court  of  France  was  not  exempt  from  the  fame  fpirit 
of  tyranny  and  perfecution  which  prevailed  among  the 
Spaniards  ;  and  that  kingdom,  torn  by  domeftic  difrenfions, 
feemed  not  to  enjoy,  at  prefent,  either  leifure  or  ability  to 
pay  regard  to  foreign  interefts.  But  England,  long  con- 
nected, both  by  commerce  and  alliance,  with  the  Nether- 
lands, and  now  more  concerned  in  the  fate  of  the  revolted 
provinces  by  fympathy  in  religion,  feemed  naturally  inte- 
rested in  their  defence  ;  and  as  Elizabeth  had  juftly  enter- 
tained great  jealoufy  of  Philip,  and  governed  her  kingdom 
in  pe/fecT:  tranquillity,  hopes  were  entertained,  that  her 
policy,  her  ambition,  or  her  generofity,  would  engage 
her  to  fupport  them  under  their  prefent  calamities.  They 
fent  therefore  a  folemn  embafly  to  London,  coniiftin: 
St.  Aldegonde,  Douza,  Nivelle,  Buys,  and  Melfea;  and 
after   employing   the   moft   humble    Amplications    to   the 

*  Grotins,  lib.  H. 
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queen,  they  offered   her  the   poffeflion  and  fovereignty  of  c  h  a  p. 
their   provinces,  if  fhe   would   exert    her    power  in  their       XL. 
defence.  <^yO 

There  were  many-ftrons;  motives  which  might  impel  1579- 
Elizabeth  to  accept  of  fo  liberal  an  offer.  She  was  ap- 
prifed  of  the  injuries  which  Philip  had  done  her,  by  his 
intrigues  with  the  malcontents  in  England  and  Ireland*: 
She  forefaw  the  danger  which  fhe  muff  incur  from  a  total 
prevalence  of  the  catholics  in  the  Low  Countries  :  And 
the  maritime  fituation  of  thofe  provinces,  as  well  as  their 
command  over  the  great  rivers,  was  an  inviting  circum- 
ftance  to  a  nation  like  the  Englifh,  who  were  beginning 
to  cultivate  commerce  and  naval  power.  But  this  princefs, 
though  magnanimous,  had  never  entertained  the  ambition 
of  making  conquefts,  or  gaining  new  acquisitions ;  and 
the  whole  purpofe  of  her  vigilant  and  active  politics  was 
to  maintain,  by  the  mod  frugal  and  cautious  expedients, 
the  tranquillity  of  her  own  dominions.  An  open  war  with 
the  Spanifh  monarchy  was  the  apparent  confequence  of 
her  accepting  the  dominion  of  thefe  provinces  ;  and  after 
taking  the  inhabitants  under  her  protection,  fhe  could  ne- 
ver afterwards  in  honour  abandon  them,  but,  however 
defperate  their  defence  might  become,  file  mult  embrace 
it,  even  farther  than  her  convenience  or  interefts  would 
permit.  For  thefe  reafons,  fhe  refufed,  in  pofitive  term?, 
the  fovereignty  proffered  her;  but  told  the  ambaffadors, 
that,  in  return  for  the  good-will  which  the  prince  of 
Orange  and  the  States  had  fhown  her,  file  would  endea- 
vour to  mediate  an  agreement  for  them,  on  the  moil  rea- 
sonable terms  that  could  be  obtainedf.  She  fent  accord- 
ingly fir  Henry  Cobham  to  Philip ;  and  reprefented  to 
him  the  danger  which  he  would  incur  of  lofing  entirely 
the  Low  Countries,  if  France  could  obtain  the  leaft  in- 
terval from  her  interline  diforders,  and  find  leifure  to  offer 
her  protection  to  thofe  mutinous  and  difcontented  pro- 
vinces. Philip  feemed  to  take  this  remonffrance  in 
good  part ;  but  no  accord  enfued,  and  war  in  the  Ne- 
therlands continued  with  the  fame  rage  and  violence  as 
before. 

It  was  an  accident  that  delivered  the  Hollanders  from 
their  prefent  defperate  fituation.  Requefens,  the  gover- 
nor, dying  Suddenly,  the  Spanifh  troops,  difcontented  for 
want  of  pay,  and  licentious  for  want  of  a  proper  authority 
to  command  them,  broke  into  a  furious  mutiny,  and  th 
every  thing  into  confuuon.  They  facked  and 
the  cities  of  Maeftricht  and  Antwerp,  and  execul 

*  DigfJS,  p.  73-  t  Camden,  p.  453,  454. 
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6  H  A  p.  Slaughter  on  the  inhabitants,:  They   threatened   the   other 
XL.       cities  with  a   like  fate:  And  all  the  provinces,  excepting 

'^—'Y^J  Luxembourg,  united  for  mutual  defence  againft  their  vio- 
I579-  lence,  and  called  in  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  Hol- 
landers, as  their  protectors.  A  treaty,  commonly  called 
the  Pacification  of  Ghent,  was  formed  by  common  agree- 
ment; and  the  removal  of  foreign  troops,  with  the  resto- 
ration of  their  ancient  liberties,  was  the  object  which  the 
provinces  mutually  Stipulated  to  purfue.  Don  John  of 
Auftria,  natural  brother  to  Philip,  being  appointed  go- 
vernor, found,  on  his  arrival  at  Luxembourg,  that  the 
States  had  fo  fortified  themfelves,  and  that  the  Spanifh 
troops  were  fo  divided  by  their  fituation,  that  there  was  no 
poflibility  of  refiftance  ;  and  he  agreed  to  the  terms  required 
of  hUru  The  Spaniards  evacuated  the  country  ;  and  thc-fe 
provinces  feemed  at  laft  to  breathe  a  little  from  their  cala- 
mities. 

But  it  was  not  eafy  to  fettle  an  entire  peace,  while  the 
thirft  of  revenge  and  dominion  governed  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  while  the  J  lemings  were  fo  Strongly  agitated  with  re- 
fentment  of  paft,  and  fear  of  future,  injuries.  The  am-. 
bition  of  Don  John,  who  coveted  this  great  theatre  for  his 
military  talents,  engaged  him  rather  to  inflame  than  ap- 
peafe  the  quarrel;  and  as  he  found  the  States  determined 
to  impofe  very  Strict  limitations  on  his  authority,  he  broke 
all  articles,  feized  Namur,  and  procured  the  rccal  of  the 
Spanifh  army  from  Italy.  This  prince,  endowed  with  a 
lofty  genius,  and  elated  by  the  profperous  fuccefTes  of  his 
youth,  had  opened  his  mind  to  vaSt  undertakings  ;  and  look- 
ing much  beyond  the  conqueft  of  the  revolted  provinces, 
had  projected  to  efpoufe  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  to  ac- 
quire in  her  right  the  dominion  of  the  BritiSh  kingdoms*. 
Elizabeth  was  aware  of  his  intentions  ;  and  feeing  now, 
from  the  union  of  all  the  provinces,  a  fair  profpect:  of 
their  making  a  long  and  vigorous  defence  againft  Spain, 
fhe  no  longer  Scrupled  to  embrace  the  protection  of  their 
liberties,  which  feemed  fo  intimately  connected  with  her 
own  fafety.  After  fending  them  a  fum  of  money,  about 
twenty  thoufand  pounds,  for  the  immediate  pay  of  their 
troops,  fhe  concluded  a  treaty  with  them  ;  in  which  fhe 
Stipulated  to  aSTift  them  with  five  thoufand  foot  and  a  thou- 
sand horfe,  at  the  charge  of  the  Flemings ;  and  to  lend 
them  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  on  receiving  the  bonds 
of  Some  of  the  moft  confiderable  towns  of  the  Netherlands, 
for  her  repayment  within  the  year.  It  was  farther  agreed, 
that  the  commander  of  the  Englifh  army  Should  be  ad- 

*  Camden,  p.  466.     Grotiusj  lib. 
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mitted   into  the  council  of  the  States;  and  nothing  be  dc-c  H  A  P. 
termined  concerning  war  or  peace,  without  previously  in-       XL- 
forming  the  queen  or  him  of  it ;  that  thc-y  fhould  enter  in-  {^^-ym^ 
to  no  league  without  her  confent ;  that  if  any  difcord  arofe      *57f< 
among  themfelves,  it  fhould  be  referred  to  her  arbitration; 
and  that   if  any   prince,  on   any   pretext^  fhould  attempt 
hoftilities    againft   her,  they   fhould   fend  to  her  afliftance 
an   army   equal   to   that    which  fhe  had  employed  in  their 
defence.     This  alliance  was  figned  on  the  7th  of  January 
1578*. 

One  confiderable  inducement  to  the  queen  for  entering 
into  treaty  with  the  States,  was  to  prevent  their  throwing 
themfelves  into  the  arms  of  France  ;  and  fhe  wTas  defirous 
to  make  the  king  of  Spain  believe  that  it  was  her  fole  mo- 
tive. She  reprefented  to  him,  by  her  ambaffador,  Tho- 
mas Wilkes,  that  hitherto  fhe  had  religioufly  a£ted  the 
part  of  a  good  neighbour  and  ally ;  had  refufed  the  fove- 
rcignty  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  when  offered  her;  had 
advifed  the  prince  of  Orange  to  fubmit  to  the  king  ;  and 
had  even  accompanied  her  counfel  with  menaces,  in  cafe 
of  his  refufal.  She  perfevered,  me  faid,  in  the  fame 
friendly  intentions  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  would  venture 
to  interpofe  with  her  advice  for  the  compofure  of  the  pre-  • 
fent  differences  :  Let  Don  John,  whom  fhe  could  not  but 
regard  as  her  mortal  enemy,  be  recalled  ;  let  fome  other 
prince  more  popular  be  fubftituted  in  his  refbm ;  let  the 
Spanifh  -armies  be  withdrawn  ;  let  the  Flemings  be  re- 
ftored  to  their  ancient  liberties  and  privileges :  And  it, 
after  thefe  conceffions,  they  were  ftill  obftinate  not  to  re- 
turn to  their  duty,  fhe  promifed  to  join  her  arms  with 
thofe  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  force  them  to  compliance. 
Philip  diffcmbled  his  refentment  againft  the  queen  ;  and 
ftill  continued  to  fupply  Don  John  with  money  and  troops. 
That  prince,  though  once  repulfed  at  Rimenant  by  the 
valour  of  the  Englifh  under  Norris,  and  though  oppofed, 
as  well  by  the  army  of  the  States  as  by  prince  Cafimir, 
who  had  conduced  to  the  Low  Countries  a  great  body  of 
Germans,  paid  by  the  queen,  gained  a  great  advantage 
over  the  Flemings  at  Gemblours ;  but  was  cut  off  in  the 
midft  of  his  profperity  by  poifon,  given  him  fecretly,  as 
was  fufpe&ed,  bv  orders  from  Philip,  who  dreaded  his  am- 
bition. -The  prince  of  Parma  Succeeded  to  the  command  ; 
who,  uniting  valour  and  clemency,  negotiation  and  milita- 
ry exploits,  made  great  progrefs  againft  the  revolted  Flem- 

Vol.  III.  3  U 
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chap.  ings,  and   advanced   the   progrefs  of  the  Spaniards  by  his 
XL.      arts,  as  well  as  by  his  arms. 

^-^Y***)  During  thefe  years,  while  Europe  was  almoft  every 
J579-  where  in  great  commotion,  England  enjoyed  a  profound 
tranquillity  ;  owing  chiefly  to  the  prudence  and  vigour  of 
the  queen's  adminiftration,  and  to  the  wife  precautions 
which  (he  employed  in  all  her  meafures.  By  fupporting 
the  zealous  protectants  in  Scotland,  (he  had  twice  given 
them  the  fuperiority  over  their  antagonifts,  had  clofely 
connected  their  interefts  with  her  own,  and  had  procured 
herfelf  entire  fecurity  from  that  quarter,  whence  the  moft 
dangerous  invafions  could  be  made  upon  her.  She  faw  in 
France  her  enemies,  the  Guifes,  though  extremely  pow- 
erful, yet  counterbalanced  by  the  hugonots,  her  zealous 
partifans  ;  and  even  hated  by  the  king,  who  was  jealous  of 
their  reftlefs  and  exorbitant  ambition.  The  bigotry  of 
Philip  gave  her  juft  ground  of  anxiety  ;  but  the  fame  bi- 
gotry had  happily  excited  the  moft  obftinate  oppofition 
among  his  own  fubjedts,  and  had  created  him  enemies, 
whom  his  arms  and  policy  were  not  likely  foon  to  fubdue. 
The  queen  of  Scots,  her  antagonift  and  rival,  and  the 
pretender  to  her  throne,  was  a  prifoncr  in  her  hands  ; 
and  by  her  impatience  and  high  fpirit  had  been  engaged 
in  practices,  which  afforded  the  queen  a  pretence  for 
rendering  her  confinement  more  rigorous,  and  for  cut- 
ting off  her  communication  with  her  partifans  in  Eng- 
land. 

Religion  was  the  capital  point,  on  which  depended 
all  the  political  tranfaclions  of  that  age ;  and  the  queen's 
conduct  in  this  particular,  making  allowance  for  the  pre- 
vailing prejudices  of  the  times,  could  fcarcely  be  accufed 
of  feverity  or  imprudence.  She  eftablifhed  no  inquifition 
into  men's  bofoms :  She  impofed  no  oath  of  fupremacy, 
except  on  thofe  who  received  truft  or  emolument  from  the 
public :  And  though  the  exercife  of  every  religion  but  the 
eftablifhed  was  prohibited  by  ftatute,  the  violation  of  this 
law,  by  faying  mafs,  and  receiving  the  facrament  in  pri- 
vate houfes,  was,  in  many  inftances,  connived  at* ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  catholics,  in  the  beginning  of  her 
reign,  fhewed  little  reluctance  againft  going  to  church,  or 
frequenting  the  ordinary  duties  of  public  worfhip.  The 
pope,  fenfible  that  this  practice  would  by  degrees  recon- 
cile all  his  partifans  to  the  reformed  religion,  haftened  the 
publication  of  the  bull,  which  excommunicated  the  queen, 
and  freed  her  fubje&s  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance  ;  and 
great  pains  were  taken  by  the  emiffaries  of  Rome,  to  ren- 

*  Camden,  p.  459. 
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der  the  breach  between  the  two  religions  as  wide  as  poffi-  chap. 
ble,  and    to   make    the  frequenting  of  protectant  churches       XL 
appear  highly  criminal  in  the  catholics*.     Thefe  practices,  (^~y^-' 
with    the   rebellion   which  enfued,  increafed  the  vigilance      i579v 
and  feverity  of  the  government;  but  the  Romanifts,  if  their 
condition  were  compared  with  that  of  the  Nonconformists 
in  other  countries,  and  with  their  own  maxims  where  they 
domineered,  could  not  juftly  complain  of  violence  or  p 
fecution. 

The  queen  appeared  rather  more  anxions  to  keep  a 
ftri£t  hand  over  the  puritans;  who,  though  their  preten- 
tions were  not  fo  immediately  dangerous  to  her  authority, 
feemed  to  be  actuated  by  a  more  unreafonable  obfrinacy, 
and  to  retain  claims,  of  which,  both  in  civil  and  ecck 
ftical  matters,  it  was,  as  yet,  difficult  to  difcern  the  full 
fcope  and  intention.  Some  fecret  attempts  of  that  feift  to 
eftabhfh  a  feparate  congregation  and  discipline  had  b 
carefully  reprefled  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign  f;  and 
when  any  of  the  eitablifhed  clergy  difcovered  a  tendency  to 
to  their  principles,  by  omitting  the  legal  habits  or  ceremo- 
nies, the  queen  had  ihewn  a  determined  refolutionto  pun* 
ifh  them  by  fines  and  deprivation  J ;  though  her  or 
that  purpofe  had  been  frequently  eluded,  bv  the  fecret  pro- 
tection which  thefe  fectaries  received  from  fame  of  her  mod 
confiderable  courtiers. 

But  what  chiefly  tended  to  gain  Elizabeth  the  hearts  of 
her  fubjects,  was,  her  frugality,  which,  though  carried 
fometimes  to  an  extreme,  led  her  not  to  amafs  treafures, 
but  only  to  prevent  impofitions  upon  her  people,  who 
were  at  that  time  very  little  accuftomed  to  bear  the  bur- 
thens of  government.  By  means  of  her  rigid  ceconomy, 
fhe  paid  all  the  debts  which  the  found  on  the  crown,  with 
their  full  intereft;  though  fome  of  thefe  debts  had  been 
contracted  even  during  the  reign  of  her  fatherjj.  Some 
loans,  which  fhe  had  exacted  at  the  commencement  of  h 
reign,  were  repaid  by  her;  a  practice  in  that  age  fome- 
what  unufual§;  And  fhe  eftablnhcd  her  credit  on  fiich  a 
footing,  that  no  foverergn  in  Europe,  could  more  readily 
command  any  fum,  which  the  public  ies  might  at 

any  time    req  ible  and   uniform 

government,  England  furnii  materials  for  hiffo 

and  except  the  fmail  part  which  Elizabeth  took  in 
translations,  there  fcarcely  palled  any  occurrence  which 
requires  a  particular  detail. 

*   Walfinsiham's  Letter  i;\  Burnet,  vol,  ii.   p.  41S.     Cabala,   p,  406. 

■j-   Strype's  Life  of  Parker,  p.  34*.  I  id.  Life  of  Grindal,  p. 

:,   p.   165,    166.  /.  v6- 

§  D'Ewc^  p.  246.  q]    IbiJ.  p. 
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CHAP.  The  moft  memorable  event  in  this  period  was  a  feflion 
XL-  of  parliament,  held  on  the  8th  of  February  1576;  where 
^"Y***'  debates  were  ftarted,  which  may  appear  fomewhat  curious 
A  I5?.9-  and  fmgular.  Peter  Wentworth,  a  puritan,  who  had  fig- 
ment. *  nalized  himfelf  in  former  parliaments  by  his  free  and  un- 
daunted fpirit,  opened  this  feflion  with  a  premeditated  ha- 
rangue, which  drew  on  him  the  indignation  of  the  houfe, 
and  gave  great  offence  to  the  queen  and  the  minifters.  As 
it  feems  to  contain  a  rude  fketch  of  thofe  principles  of  liber- 
ty which  happily  gained  afterwards  the  afcendant  in  Eng- 
land, it  may  not  be  improper  to  give,  in  a  few  words,  the 
fubftance  of  it.  He  premifed,  that  the  very  name  of  li- 
berty is  fweet ;  but  the  thing  itfelf  is  precious  beyond  the 
moft  ineftimable  treafure  :  And  that  it  behoved  them  to  be 
careful,  left,  contenting  themfelvcs  with  the  fweetnefs  of 
the  name,  they  forego  the  fubftance,  and  abandon,  what  of 
all  earthly  pofleffions  was  of  the  higheft  value  to  the  king- 
dom. He  then  proceeded  to  obferve,  that  freedom  of 
fpeech  in  that  houfe,  a  privilege  fo  ufeful  both  to  fovereign 
and  fubjedt,  had  been  formerly  infringed  in  manv  effential 
articles,  and  was  at  prcfent  expofed  to  the  moft  imminent 
danger  :  That  it  was  ufual,  when  any  fubjecl:  of  import- 
ance was  handled,  efpecially  if  it  regarded  religion,  to  fur- 
rnife,  that  thefe  topics  were  difagreeable  to  the  queen,  and 
that  the  farther  proceeding  in  them  would  draw  down  her 
indignation  upon  their  temerity:  That  Solomon  had  juftly 
affirmed  the  king's  difpleafure  to  be  a  meflenger  of  death; 
.  and  it  was  no  wonder  if  men,  even  though  urged  by  mo- 
tives of  confeience  and  duty,  fhould  be  inclined  to  ftop 
fhort,  when  they  found  themfelves  expofed  to  fo  fevere  a 
penalty  :  That,  by  the  employing  of  this  argument,  the 
hour*  was  incapacitated  from  ferving  their  country,  and 
even  from  ferving  the  queen  herfelfj  whofe  ears,  befieged 
by  pernicious  flatterers,  were  thereby  rendered  inacceffible 
to  the  moft  fclutary  truths  :  That  it  was  a  mockery  to  call 
an  aflembly  a  parliament,  yet  deny  it  that  privilege,  which 
was  fo  efTential  to  its  being,  and  without  which  it  muft  de- 
generate into  an  abject  fchool  of  fervility  and  diffimula- 
tion:  That,  as  the  parliament  was  the  great  guardian  of 
the  laws,  thev  ought  to  have  liberty  to  difchargc  their 
truft,  and  to  maintain  that  authority  whence  even  kings 
themfelves  derive  their  being:  That  a  king  was  conftitut- 
ed  fuch  by  law,  and  though  he  was  not  dependent  on  mun, 
yet  was  he  fubordinate  to  God  and  the  law,  and  was  obli- 
ged to  make  their  prefcriptions,  not  his  own  will,  the  rule 
of  his  conduct:  That  even  his  commiffion,  as  God's  vice- 
gerent, enforced,  inftead  of  loofening,  this  obligation ; 
fiftCe  he  was  thereby  inyefted  with  authority  to  execute  on 
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earth  the  will  of  God,  which  is  nothing  but  law  and  juf-  chap* 
tice  :  That  though  thefe  furmifes  of  difplcafing  the  queen  XL- 
by  their  proceedings,  had  impeached,  in  a  very  eflential  {*0~Y**J 
point,  all  freedom  of  fpeech,  a  privilege  granted  them  by  a  J579- 
fpecial  law;  yet  was  there  a  more  exprefs  and  more  dan- 
gerous invafion  made  on  their  liberties,  by  frequent  mefla- 
ges  from  the  throne  :  That  it  had  become  a  practice,  when 
the  houfe  was  entering  on  any  queftion,  either  ecclefiafti- 
cal  or  civil,  to  bring  an  order  from  the  queen,  inhibiting 
them  abfolutely  from  treating  of  fuch  matters,  and  debar- 
ring them  from  all  farther  difcufiion  of  thefe  momentous  ar- 
'ticles;  That  the  prelates,  emboldened  by  her  royal  protec- 
tion, had  afTumed  a  decifive  power  in  all  queftions  of  reli- 
gion, and  required  that  evcrv  one  mould  implicitly  fubmit 
his  faith  to  their  arbitrary  determinations:  That  the  love 
which  he  bore  his  fovereign,  forbade  him  to  be  filent  un- 
der fuch  abufes,  or  to  facrifice,  on  this  important  occafion, 
his  duty  to  fervile  flattery  and  complaifance  :  And  that  as 
no  earthly  creature  was  exempt  from  fault,  fo  neither  was 
the  queen  herfelf;  but,  in  impofing  this  fcrvitude  on  her 
faithful  commons,  had  committed  a  great,  and  even  dan- 
gerous, fault  againft  herfelfand  the  whole  commonwealth*. 
It  is  eafy  to  obferve,  from  this  fpeech,  that,  in  this 
dawn  of  liberty,  the  parliamentary  ftile  was  ftill  crude  and 
unformed  ;  and  that  the  proper  decorum  of  attacking  mini- 
fters  and  counsellors,  without  interefting  the  honour  of  the 
Crown,  or  mentioning  the  perfon  of  the  fovereign,  was 
not  yet  entirely  eftablifhed,  the  commons  exprefTed  great 
difpleafure  at  this  unufual  licenfe :  They  fequeftered 
Wentworth  from  the  houfe,  and  committed  him  prifoner 
to  the  ferjeant  at  arms.  They  even  ordered  him  to  be  ex- 
amined by  a  committee,  confiding  of  all  thofe  members 
who  were  alfo  members  of  the  privy-council ;  and  a  re- 
port to  be  next  day  made  to  the  houfe.  This  committee 
met  in  the  ftar-chamber,  and  wearing  the  afpecr.  of  that 
arbitrary  court,  fummoned  Wentworth  to  appear  before 
them  and  anfwer  for  his  behaviour.  But  though  the  com- 
mons had  difcovered  (o  little  delicacy  or  precaution,  in 
thus  confounding  their  own  authority  with  that  of  the  ftar- 
chamber;  Wentworth  better  underftood  the  principles  of 
liberty,  and  refuLcl  to  give  thefe  counfellors  any  account 
©f  his  conduct  in  parliament,  till  he  were  fetisfied  that  they 
acted,  not  as  members  of  the  privy-council,  but  as  a  com- 
mittee of  the  houfef.  He  juftifred  his  liberty  of  fpeech, 
by  pleading  the  rigour  and  hardftwp  of  the  queen's  mek 
fages  ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  the  committee  {hewed  him, 

*  D'Ewes,  p.  236,  237,  &c,  -f-  Ibi.i  p.  241. 
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C  H  a  P.  by  inftances  in  other  reigns,  that  the  practice  of  fending 
.^  _.  fuch  meflages  was  not  unprecedented,  he  would  not  agree 
^V"-^  to  exprefs  any  forrow  or  repentance.  The  iflue  of  the 
I579'  affair  was,  that,  after  a  month's  confinement,  the  queen 
fent  to  the  commons,  informing  them,  that,  from  her  fpe- 
cial  grace  and  favour,  {he  had  reftored  him  to  his  liberty, 
and  to  his  place  in  the  houfe*.  By  this  feeming  lenity,  me 
indirectly  retained  the  power  which  fhe  had  afTumed,  of 
imprifoning  the  members,  and  obliging  them  to  anfwer 
before  her  for  their  conduct  in  parliament.  And  fir  Wal- 
ter Mildmay  endeavoured  to  make  the  houfe  fenfible  of  her 
majefty's  goodnefs,  in  fo  gently  remitting  the  indignation 
which  (he  might  juftly  conceive  at  the  temerity  of  their 
members  :  But  he  informed  them,  that  they  had  not  the 
liberty  of  fpeaking  what  and  of  whom  they  pleafed  ;  and 
that  indifcreet  freedoms  ufed  in  that  houfe  had,  both  in  the 
prefent  and  foregoing  ages,  met  with  a  proper  chaftifement. 
He  warned  them,  therefore,  not  to  abufe  farther  the 
queen's  clemency ;  left  me  be  conftrained,  contrary  to  her 
inclination,  to  turn  an  unfuccefsful  lenity  into  a  neceflary 
feverityf. 

The  behaviour  of  the  two  houfes  was,  in  every  other 
refpect,  equally  tame  and  fubmiflive.  Inftead  of  a  bill, 
which  was  at  nrft  introduced^,  for  the  reformation  of  the 
church,  they  were  contented  to  prefent  a  petition  to  her 
majefty  for  that  purpofe  :  And  when  {he  told  them  that 
{he  would  give  orders  to  her  bimops  to  amend  all  abufes, 
and  if  they  were  negligent,  {he  would  herfelf,  by  her  fu- 
preme  power  and  authority  over  the  church,  give  fuch 
redrefs  as  would  entirely  fatisfy  the  nation  ;  the  parlia- 
ment willingly  acquiefcedinthis  fovereign  and  peremptory 
decifion||. 

Though  the  commons  mewed  fo  little  fpirit  in  oppo- 
fing  the  authority  of  the  crown,  they  maintained,  this  fcf- 
fion,  their  dignity  againft  an  encroachment  of  the  peers, 
and  would  not  agree  to  a  conference,  which,  they  thought, 
was  demanded  of  them  in  an  irregular  manner.  They  ac- 
knowledged, however,  with  all  humblenefs  (fuch  is  their 
expreflion),  the  fuperiority  of  the  lords:  They  only  re- 
fused to  give  that  houfe  any  reafon  for  their  proceedings  j 
and  afterted,  that,  where  they  altered  a  bill  fent  them  by 
the  peers,  it  belonged  to  them  to  defire  a  conference,  not 
to  the  upper  houfe  to  require  it§. 

The  commons  granted  an  aid  of  one  fubfidy  and  two 
•  fifteenths.     Mildmay,  in  order   to  fatisfy  the  houfe  con- 

*  D'Ewss,  p.  244.  f  Ibid.  p.  259.  X  Ibid-  P'  ZSZ' 

'    ||   Ibid.  p.  257.  §  Ibid.  p.  263. 
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cerning  the   reafonablenefs   of  this  grant,  entered   into  a  c  H  a  P. 
detail  of  the  queen's  paft  expences  in  fupporting  the  go-       XL- 
vernment,  and   of  the    increafing   charges  of  the  crown,  **-*">{-*) 
from  the  daily   increafe    in   the   price  of  all  commodities.       '579- 
He   did   not,    however,    forget  to   admonifti   them,    that 
they  were  to  regard  this  detail  as  the  pure  effect  of  the 
queen's  condefcenfion,  fince  (he  was  not  bound  to  give 
diem  any  account  how  (he  employed  her  treafure*. 

*  D'Ewes,  p.  246. 
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NOTE    [A],    p.  52 


PROTESTANT  w;  iters  have  imagined,  that  becaufe  a  man  could 
purchase  for  a  (hilling  An  indulgence  for  the  moft  enormous  and  unheard- 
of  crimes,  there  muft  necelVarily  have  enfued  a  total  difiulution  of  morality, 
and  consequently  of  civil  fociety,  from  the  practices  of  the  Romilh  church. 
They  do  not  comider  that  after  all  thefe  indulgences  were  promulgated,  there 
ftill  remained  (befidss  Hell-fire)  the  punifhment  by  the  civil  magiftrate,  the 
infamy  of  the  world,  and  fecret  remorfes  of  confeience,  which  are  the  great 
•  on  mankind.  The  philofcphy  of  Cicero,  who  allowed 
of  an  Ely/urn,  but  rejected  all  Tartarus,  was  .1  much  more  univerfal  indulgence 
than  that  preached  by  ArccmboLii  or  Ta-zJ :  Vet  nobody  will  fjfpect  Cicero  of 
any  defign  to  promote  immorality.  The  fide  of  indulgences  feems,  theref  >ret 
nu  more  aiminal  than  any  other  cheat  of  the  church  of  Rome,  or  of  any  other 
church.  The  reformers,  by  entirely  aboli(hing  purgatory,  did  really,  inftead 
of  partial  ind  I  bv  the  pop/.  Is  a  gen  ral  indulgence  of  a 

fimilar  r  I  crimes  and  offences  without  exception  or  diitinction.  The 

fouls  once  onfigned  to  Hell  were  never  fuppoltd  to  be  redeemable  by  any  price. 
There  is  on  record  only  one  inftance  of  a  damned  foul  that  was  faved,  and 
that  by  the  i'pecial  mtercfiion  of  the  Virgin.  See  Pafcal's  Provincial  Letters. 
An  indulgence  faved  the  perfon  who  purchased  it  from  purgatory  only. 


NOTE    [B],  p.  61. 


IT  is  faid  that  when  Henry  heard  that  the  commons  made  a  great  diiTicul  y 
uring  the  required  fupply,  he  was  fo  provoked  "hat  he  fent  for  Ed- 
ward Montague,  one  of  the  members  who  had  a  confiderahl  ■  influence  on  the 
home  ;  and  he  being  introduced  to  his  majefty,  had  the  mortification  to  hear 
hi'    fpeak  in  thefe  words:   Ho  !   man!  fuffer  my bill  tofaj;?  And 

laving  his  hand  on  Montague's  head,  who  was  then  on  his  knees  before  him, 
C     >>y  1  •  .:•,   or  clje  :o-:r.or:„  cf  yours  fbell  he  *fF. 

This  cav.;Ii  r  manner  of  Henry  fucceeded  ;  for  the  next  day  the  bill  bailed. 
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Collin 's  Britifb  Peerage.  Grove*:  Life  ofJVdfcy.  We  are  told  by  Hall,  fol.  38, 
that  cardinal  Wolfey  endeavoured  to  terrify  the  citizens  of*  London  into  the 
general  loan  exacted  in  1525,  and  told  them  plainly,  that  it  were  tetter  that 
pmt  fhould  fuffer  Indigence  than  that  the  king  at  this  lime  fhould  lack  ;  and 
therefore  beware  and  refijl  not,  nor  ruffle  not  in  this  cafe,  for  it  may  fortune 
to  cojl  fme  people  their  heads.  Such  was  the  ftyle  employed  by  this  king  and 
his  miniftcrs. 


NOTE    [C],  p.  94. 


TH  E  firft  article  of  the  charge  againft  the  cardinal  is  his  procuring  the 
legantine  power,  which,  however,  as  it  was  certainly  done  with  the 
king's  confent  and  permiflion,  could  be  nowife  criminal.  Many  of  the  other 
articles  alfo  regard  the  mere  exercife  of  that  power.  Some  articles  impute  to 
him  as  crimes,  particular  adtion3  which  were  natural  or  unavoidable  to  any 
man  that  was  prime  minifter  with  fo  unlimited  an  authority ;  fuch  as  receiv- 
ing firft  all  letters  from  the  king's  minifters  abroad,  receiving  firft  all  vifits 
from  foreign  minifters,  defiring  that  all  applications  mould  be  made  through 
him.  He  was  alfo  accufed  of  naming  himfelf  with  the  king,  as  if  he  had 
been  his  fellow,  the  king  and  I.  It  is  reported,  that  fometimes  he  even  put 
his  own  name  before  the  king's,  ego  et  rex  metis.  But  this  mode  of  expreflion 
is  juftified  by  the  Latin  idiom.  It  is  remarkable  that  his  whifpering  in  the 
king's  ear,  knowing  himfelf  to  be  affected  with  venereal  diftcmbers,  is  an  ar- 
ticle againft  him.  Many  of  the  charges  are  general,  and  incapable  of  proof. 
Lord  Herbert  goes  fo  far  as  to  affirm  that  no  man  ever  fell  from  fo  high  a 
ftation  who  had  fo  few  real  crimes  objected  to  him.  This  opinion  is  perhaps 
a  little  too  favourable  to  the  cardinal.  Yet  the  refutation  of  the  articles  by 
Cromwel,  and  their  being  rejected  by  a  houfe  cf  commons,  even  in  this  arbi- 
trary reign,  is  almoft  a  demonitration  of  Wolfey's  innocence.  Henry  was,  no 
doubt,  entirely  bent  on  his  deftruclion,  when  on  his  failure  by  a  parliamentary 
impeachment,  he  attacked  him  upon  the  ftatute  of  provifors,  which  afforded 
him  fo  little  juft  hold  on  that  minifter.  For  that  this  indictment  was  fubfe- 
quent  to  the  attack  in  parliament,  appears  by  Cavendifh's  Life  of  Wolfey,  and 
Stowe,  p.  551.  and  more  certainly  by  the  very  articles  of  impeachment  them- 
felves.  Parliamentary  Hiftory,  vol.  iii.  p.  42.  article  7.  Coke's  Inft.  pt.  4. 
fol.  89. 


NOTE    [D],  p.   100. 


EV  EN  judging  of  this  queition  by  the  Scripture,  to  which  the  appeal  was 
every  moment  made,  the  arguments  for  the  king's  caufe  appear  but 
lame  and  imperfedr.  Marriage,  in  the  degree  of  affinity  which  had  place  be- 
tween Henry  and  Catherine,  is  indeed  prohibited  in  Leviticus;  but  it  is  natu- 
ral to  interpret  that  prohibition  as  a  part  of  the  Jewifh  ceremonial  or  municipal 
law:  And  though  it  is  there  faid,  in  the  conclufion,  that  the  gentile  nations, 
by  violating  thofe  degrees  of  confanguinity,  had  incurred  the  divine  difpleafure, 
the  extenfion  of  this  maxim  to  every  precife  cafe  before  fpecified,  is  fuppofing 
the  Scriptures  to  be  compofed  with  a  minute  accuracy  and  precifion,  to 
which  we  know  with  certainty  the  facred  penmen  did  not  think  proper  to  con- 
fine themfelvcs.  The  defcent  of  mankind  from  one  common  father,  obliged 
them  in  the  firft  generation,  to  marry  in  the  neareft  degrees  of  confanguinity ; 
Inftances  of  a  like  nature  occur  among  the  patriarchs:  And  the  marriage  of  a 
brother's  widow  was,  in  certain  cafes,  not  only  permitted,  but  even  enjoined 
as  a  pofitive  precept  by  the  Mofaical  law.  It  is  in  vain  to  fay  that  this  pre- 
cept was  an  exception  to  the  rule  ;  and  an  exception  conilned  merely  to  the 
Jcwiih  nation.  The  inference  is  ftill  juft,  that  fuch  a  marriage  can  contain 
no  natural  or  moral  turpitude ;  otherwife  God,  who  is  the  author  of  all  purity, 
weuld  never  in  any  cafe  have  enjoined  it. 
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NOTE    [E],  p.  ic8. 


BISHOP  Burnet   has  given  us  an  account  of  the  number  of  bulls  requi- 
for  Cranmei  n.     By  one   bull,  directed  to  the  k'.;>. 

is  upon  the  royal  nomination  ma  p    of  Canterbury.       By  a  fecund, 

directed  to  himfelf,  he  is  alfo  made  archbilhop.      By  a  third  he  is  alifolved 
from  all  cenf.rts.       A   fourth  is  directed  to  r  li ring  them  to 

and  acknowledge  hi.n  as  archbilhop.  A  fifth  to  the  dean  and  chapter, 
to  the  fame  purpofe.  A  fixth  Co  the  clergy  of  Canterbury.  A  feventh  to  all 
the  laity  in  his  fee.  An  eighth  to  all  that  held  lands  of  it.  By  a  ninth  he 
was  ordered  to  be  confecrated,  taking  the  oath  that  was  in  the  pontifical.     By 

:he  pall  was  fent  him.       By  an  eleventh,  the  archbilhop  of  York  and 
1  >p  of  London  were  required  to  put  it  on  him.      Thefe  were  fo  many  de- 
vices to  draw   fees   to  offices,   which  the  popes  had  erected  and  difpoft 
money.     It  may  be  worth  oat  Cranmer  before  he  took  the  oath  to 

the  pope  made  a  proteftation,  that  he  did  not  intend  thereby  to  reftrain  him- 
felf from  any  thing  that  he  was  bound  to, either  by  his  duty  to  God,  the  king, 
or  the  country  ;  and  that  he  renounced  every  thing  in  it  that  was  contrary  to 
thefe.  This  was  rhe  invention  of  fome  caluht,  and  not  very  compati- 
ble with  that  ftrict  lincerity,  and  that  fcrupulous  confeience,  of  which  Cran- 
mer made  profefiion.  Collier,  vol.  ii.  in  Coll.  No.  22.  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p. 
12S,    129. 


NOTE    [F],  p.   119. 


HERE  arc  the  terms  in  which  the  king's  minider  expreiTed  hircfelf  to 
the  pope.   An  non,   inquam,'  fanctitas  vcftra  plcrofque  habet  qui! 
n  aliquid   credideret,   putet  id  non  minus  celatani  cite  quam  li  uno  tan- 
tore  contineretur  ;   quod  multo  magis  fereniilimo  Anglbe  Regi   enve- 
ili  in  fuo  regno  funt  fubjedti,   neque  etiam  velint,  polTun: 
Reegi  non  efie  fideliiiimi.     V:r   namque   iilis,  li  vcl  parvo  momento  ab  illius 
voluntas  Grand,  torn.  iii.  p.   113.      The  king  once  Ca id  pub- 

licly before  the  council,  that  if  any  one  fpoke  of  him  or  his  actions  in  terms 
which  became  them  not,  he  would  let  them  know  that  he  was  matter.  Et 
qu'il  n'y  auroit  li  belle  tcte  qu'il  ne  fit  voler.     Id.  p.  21S. 


NOTE     [G],  p.   141. 


THIS  letter  contains  fo  much  nature,  and  even  elegartce,  as  to  deferve 
to  be  tranfmitted    to  pofterity,  without  any  alteration  in 
It  is  as  foil' 

"  Sir,  your  grac  re  and  my  irrprifonment  are  things  fo  ftrangj 

"  unto    me,  as  what   to  at  to  excufe  I  am  altogether  i 

ig   me  to  confefs  a  truth,   and  I 
"   your  favour)    bv    I 

im  than  I  rightly  c 
'iing  a  truth  indeed  may  procure 
'•'   my  fafety,   I  fliall  !  duty  perform  your  coir.i 

"  Bu*  :■  imagine  that  yo 

."   brought  to  ackn.'. 

,    to  fpeak  a  truth,    never  prince 
.   and  in  all  true  affection,  than  you  have  ever  found  in  Anne  • 
which    name   and 
"   God   and   your  grace's   pleafure  had  been   I  Neither  did  I  at  any 

fo  far  forget   myfclf  in  my  exaltation  or  received  queenfhip,   but  that 
"  I  ah' 
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"  preferment  being  on  no  furer  foundation  than  your  grace's  fancy,  the  leaft 

*'  alteration  I   knew  was  fit  and  fuffkien:  to  draw  that  f-ncy  to  fome  other 

**  object.     You  have  chofen  me  from  a  low  cftate  to  be  your  queen  and  com- 

*'  panion,  far  beyond  my  def.rt  or  defire.       If  then  you  found  mc  worthy  of 

**  fach  honour,  good  your  grace  let  not  any  light  fancy,  or  bad  counfel  of 

**  mir.e  enemies,   withdraw  your  piincely  favour  from  me ;  neither  let  that 

"  ftain,  that  unworthy  ftai.n,  of  a  difloyal  heart  towards  your  good  grace,  ever 

**  caft  fo  foul  a  blot  on  your  mod  dutiful  wife,  and  the  infant  princefs  your 

<<  daughter.       Try  me,  good  king,   but  let  me  have  a  lawful  trial,  and  let 

**  n«t  my  fworn  enemies  fit  as  my  accufers  and  judges  ;   yea  let  me  receive  an 

"  open  trial,  for  my  truth  lhall  fear  no  open  ihame  ;  then  mall  you  fee  either 

**  mine  innocence  cleared,  your  fafpicion  and  confebnee  fatisfied,  the  igno- 

"  miny  and  (lander  of  the  world  flopped,  or  my  guilt  openly  declared.      So 

**  that  whatfoever  God  or  you  may  determine  of  me,  your  grace  may  be  freed 

'*  from  an  open  cenfure  ;  and  mine  offence  being  fo  lawfully  proved,  your 

*  grace  is  at  liberty  both  before  God  and  rran  not  only  to  execute  worthy 
"  punilhment  on  me  as  an  unlawful  wife,  but  to  follow  your  affection  already 
*'  fettled  on  that  party  for  whofe  fake  1  am  now  as  I  am,  whofe  name  I  could 
"  fome  good  while  firce  have  pointed  unto,  your  grace  not  being  ignorant  of 
"  my  fufpicion  therein. 

"  But  if  you  have  already  determined  of  me,  and  that  not  only  my  death, 
"  but  an  infamous  (lander,  mult  bring  you  the  enjoying  of  your  defired  hap- 
"  pinefs,  then  1  defirq  of  God  that  he  will  pardon  your  great  fin  th.-rein,  and 
*'  likewife  mine  enemies,  the  inftruments  thereof,  and  that  he  will  not  call 
"  you  to  a  ftritt  account  for  your  unprinccly  and  cruel  ufage  of  me,  at  his 
"  general  judgment-feat,  where  both  you  and  myfelf  muft  ihortly  appear,  and 
**  in  whofe  judgment  I  doubt  nut  (whatfoever  the  world  may  think  of  me) 
"  mine  innocence  (hall  be  openly  known  and  fufficiently  cleared. 

**  My  laft  and  only  requeft  lhall  be,  that  myfelf  may  only  bear  the  burden 
"  of  your  grace's  difpleafure,  and  that  it  may  not  touch  the  innnocent  fouls 
**  of  thofe  poor  gentlemen  who  (as  I  underftand)  are  likewife  in  ftrait  im- 
"  prifonment  for  my  fake.  If  ever  I  have  found  favour  In  your  fight,  if  ever 
••  the  name  of  Anne  Boleyn  hath  been  pleafing  in  your  ears,  then  let  me  ob- 
u  tain  this  requeft,  and  I  will  fo  leave  to  trouble  your  grace  any  farther,  with 
"  mine  earned  prayers  to  the  Trinity  to  have  your  grace  in  his  good  keeping, 
'*  and  to  direct  you  in  all  your  actions.     From  my  doleful  prifon  in  the  Tow- 

*  *  er,  tliis  fixth  of  May  ; 

Your  moft  loyal  and  ever  faithful  wife, 

"  Anne  Boleyn." 
NOTE    [H],  p.  148. 

APropofal  had  formerly  been  made  in  the  convocation  for  the  abolition 
of  the  leffcr  monaftcries  ;  and  had  been  muohoppofed  by  bifhop  Fifher, 
who  was  then  alive.  He  told  his  brethren  that  this  was  fairly  mowing  the 
king  the  way  how  he  might  come  at  the  greater  monaftcries.  "  An  ax," 
faid  he,  **  which  wanted  a  handle,  came  upon  a  time  into  the  wood,  making 
"  his  moan  to  the  great  trees  that  he  wanted  a  handle  to  work  withal,  and  for 
"  that  caufa  he  was  conftrained  to  fit  idle  ;  therefore  he  made  it  his  requeft 
"  to  them  that  they  would  b:  pieafed  to  grant  him  one  of  their  fmall  faplings 
M  within  the  wood  to  make  him  a  handle  ;  who,  miftrufting  no  guile,  granted 
"  him  one  of  their  fmaller  trees  to  make  him  a  handle.  But  now  becoming 
**  a  complete  ax,  he  fell  fo  to  work  within  the  fame  wood,  that  in  procefs  of 
"  time  there  was  neither  great  »or  fmall  trees  to  be  fouud  in  the  place  where 
•«  the  wood  ftood.  And  fo,  my  lords,  if  you  grant  the  king  thele  fmaller  mo- 
**  nafteries,  you  do  but  make  him  a  handle,  whereby,  at  his  own  plea fu re, 
"  he  may  cut  down  all  the  cedars  within  your  Leba:.ons."  Dr.  Bailie"s  Life 
of  Biftiop  Fifher,  p.   108. 
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NOTE    [I],  p.  15S. 

TH  E  R  E  is  a  curious  pafTagc  with  regard  to  the  fuppreflion  of  monaste- 
ries to  be-  found  in  Coke's  Institutes,  4th  Inft.  chap.  i.  p.  44.  It  is 
worth  transcribing,  as  it  (hews  the  ideas  or"  the  English  government,  entertaiix. 
ed  during  the  reign  or'  Henry  VIII.  and  even  in  the  time  of'  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
when  he  wrote  his  inititutes.  It  clearly  appears  that  the  people  had  then  little 
notion  of  being  jealons  of  their  liberties,  were  defirous  of  making  the  crown 
quite  independent,  and  wifhed  only  to  remove  from  themfclves,  as  much  as 
poffible,  the  burthens  of  government.  A  large  (landing  army,  and  a  fixed 
revenue,  would  on  thefe  conditions  have  been  regarded  as  great  bleliings  ;  and 
it  was  owing  entirely  to  the  prodigality  of  Henry,  and  to  his  little  fufpicion 
that  the  power  of  the  crown  could  ever  fail,  that  the  Eugliih  owe  all  their  pre- 
fent  liberty.  The  title  of  the  chapter  in  Coke  is,  Advice  tamtrmug  new  and 
fddufibU  Projects,  and  Offer,  in  Parliament.  **  When  any  plaufible  project," 
fays  he,  "  is  made  in  parliament,  to  draw  the  lords  and  commons  to 
a/Tent  to  any  act  (efpecially  in  matters  of  weight  and  importance),  if  both 
houfes  do  give  upon  the  n  utter  projected  and  promifed  their  confenr,  it 
Shall  be  mod  necefl'ary,  they  being  trufted  for  the  commonwealth,  to  have 
the  matter  projected  and  promifed  (which  moved  the  houfes  to  confent)  to 
be  eftabliihed  in  the  fame  adt,  left  the  benefit  of  the  ait  be  taken,  and  the 
matter  projected  and  promifed  never  performed ,  and  fo  the  houfes  of  parli- 
ament perform  not  the  truft  repofed  in  them,  as  it  fell  out  (taking  one  ex- 
ample for  many)  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  :  On  the  king's  behalf, 
the  members  Of  both  houfes  were  informed  in  parliament,  that  no  king  or 
kingdom  was  fafe  but  where  the  king  had  three  abilities  :  1.  To  live  of 
his  own,  and  able  to  defend  his  kingdom  upon  any  fudden  invafion  or  in- 
furrection.  z.  To  aid  his  confederates,  otherwife  they  would  never  atfift 
him.  3.  To  reward  his  wcll-deferving  fervants.  Now  the  project  was, 
tiiat  if  the  parliament  would  give  unto  him  all  the  abbics,  priories,  friaries, 
nunneries,  and  other  monafteries,  that  for  ever  in  time  then  to  co-i 
would  take  order  that  the  fame  ihould  not  be  converted  to  private  \;fe.s  ; 
but  firft,  that  his  exchequer  for  the  purpofes  aforefaid  ihould  be  enriched  j 
fecondly,  the  kingdom  Strengthened  by  a  continual  maintenance  of  forty 
thoufand  well-trained  foldicrs,  with  fkilful  captains  and  commanders  ; 
thirdly,  for  the  benefit  and  eafe  of  the  fubjeit,  who  never  afterwards  (as 
was  projected),  in  any  time  to  come,  Should  be  eiiarged  with  fublidies,  fif- 
teenths, loans,  or  other  common  aids ;  fourthly,  left  the  honour  of  the 
realm  ihould  receive  any  diminution  of  hononr  by  the  difiolution  of  the  faid 
monafteries,  there  being  twenty-nine  lords  of  parliament  of  the  abbots  and 
priors  (that  held  of  the  king  per  baroriam,  whereof  mure  in  the  next  leaf), 
that  the  king  would  create  2  number  ol  e  omit.     The  faid 

monafteries  were  given  to  the  king  by  authority  of  divers  acts  of  parliament, 
but  no  proi ilion  was  therein  made  for  the  faid  project,  or  any  part  thereof." 


NOTE    [K],  p.   166. 

COLLIER,  in  his  Ecclefraftical  Hiftory,  vol.  ii.  p.  152.  has  preferved 
an  account  which  Crnrnwel   gave   of  tiiis  conference,  in   a  letter  to  Cr 
S  Wyut,  the  king's  ambaftador  in  Germany.     "   The  king's  maj..ity," 
fays  Cromwel,   "  for  the  reverence  of  the  holy  facrament  of  the  altar,  cilti  (it 
"  openly  in  his  hail,  and  there  preiided  at  the  difputation,   procefs  and  judg- 
"  ment  of  a   mifcrable  heretic   facramentary,  who  was   burned  the  20th  of 
rnber.      It  wiz   a  wonder    to    1 
/ity  and  ineftimable   roajtfry    his    highnefs    exercifed    there   the    very 
"  otiicc   of   fupreme    head    of  the    church   of  Englan.i. 
"  gra:e    eiiuyed    to    convert   the    miferable   man:   How   Strong  and    rr.ar.ifeft 
uta  his  highnefs  alleged  againft  him.      I  will)  the  princes  and  potentates 
e*  ofChiiftendo.il  to  have  liad  a  meet  place  to  have  fecn  it.    Undoubted 
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"  mould  have  much  marvelled  at  his  majefty's  moft  high  wifdom  and  judg- 
"  merit,  and  reputed  him  no  otherwife  after  the  fame,  than  in  a  manner  the 
"  mirror  and  light  of  all  other  kings  and  princes  in  Chriftendom."  It  was  by 
fuch  flatteries  that  Henry  was  engaged  to  make  his  fentiments  the  ftandard  of 
all  mankind  ;  and  was  determined  to  enforce,  by  the  fevereft  penalties,  his 
Jlio-g  and  man'ifejl  reafons  for  tranfubltantiation. 


NOTE    [L],  p.   168. 

"^HERE  is  a  ftory,  that  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  meeting,  foon  after  this 
act  was  palled,  one  of  his  chaplains,  who  was  fufpedted  of  favouring 
the  reformation,  faid  to  him,  "  Now,  fir,  what  think  you  of  the  law  to  hin- 
"  der  priefts  from  having  wives  ?"  "  Yes,  my  lord,"  replies  the  chaplain, 
"  you  have  done  that }  but  I  will  anfwer  for  it  you  cannot  hinder  men 
*'  from  having  priefts." 


1 


NOTE    [Mj,  p.   179. 

TO  {hew  how  much  Henry  fported  with  law  and  common  fenfe  ;  how  fer- 
vilely  the  parliament  followed  all  his  caprices  ;  and  how  much  both  of 
them  were  loll  to  all  fenfe  of  ftiame  ;  an  act  was  parted  this  fefiion,  declaring 
that  a  pre-contiact  mould  be  no  ground  for  annulling  a  marriage  ;  as  if  that 
pretext  had  not  been  made  ufe  of  both  in  th-:  cafe  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  Anne 
of  Cleves.  But  the  king's  intention  in  this  law  is  faid  to  be  a  dclign  of  rcftor- 
jng  the  princefs  Elizabeth  to  her  right  of  legitimacy  }  and  it  was  his  character 
never  to  look  farther  than  the  prcfent  object,  without  regarding  the  incon- 
fiftency  of  his  conduct.  The  parliament  made  it  high  treafon  to  deny  the  dif- 
folution  of  Henry's  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves.     Herbert. 


NOTE    [N],  p.   1S7. 

IT  was  enacted  by  this  parliament,  that  there  fliould  be  trial  of  treafon  in 
any  county  where  the  king  mould  appoint  by  commifiion.  The  ftatutes  of 
t  eafon  had  been  extemely  multiplied  in  this  reign ;  and  fuch  an  expedient 
fayed  trouble  and  charges  in  trying  that  crime.  The  fame  parliament  erected 
Ireland  into  a  kingdom;  and  Henry  henceforth  annexed  the  title  of  king  of 
Ireland  to  his  other  titles.  This  fefiion  the  commons  firft  began  the  practke 
or"  freeing  any  of  their  members  who  were  arretted,  by  a  writ  itTued  by  the 
fpeakcr.  Formerly  it  was  ufual  for  them  to  apply  for  a  writ  from  chancery  to 
that  purpofe.  This  precedent  increafed  the  authority  of  the  commons,  and 
had  afterwards  important  confequences.  Hollinglhed,  p.  955,  956.  Baker, 
p.  289. 

NOTE     [O],  p.    194. 

TH  E  perfecutions  exercifed  during  James's  reign  are  not  to  be  afcribed  to 
his  bigotry,  a  vice  of  which  he  feems  to  have  been  as  free  as  Francis 
the  Tirft,  or  the  emperor  Charles,  both  of  whom,  as  well  as  Jam' 
in  different  periods  of  their  lives,  even  an  inclination  to  the  nev 
The  extremities  to  which  all  thefe  princes  were  carried,  proceeded  en: 
from  the  fituation  of  affairs  during  that  age,  which  rendered  it  impartible  for 
them  to  act  with  greater  temper  or  moderation,  after  they  had  embraced  the 
refolution  of  fupporting  the  ancient  cftablilhments.     So  violent  was  the  pro- 
pensity   of  the  times  towards  innovation,  that  a  bare  toleration  of  the  new 
preachers  was  equivalent  to  a  formed  defign  of  changing  the  national  religion- 
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N  O  T   E    [!'],  p.  242. 

SPOTS  WOOD,  p.   75.     The    fane    author,  p.    92.   tell?    us  a    ftory 
which  confirm?  this  character  of  the  pepifh  clergy  in  Scotland.     It  Be- 
difpute  in  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrews,  whether  the  pdter  fhould 
be  faid  to  Cod  or  the   faints.     The  friars',  who  knew  in  general  that  the  re- 
formers neglected  tl  ■     .ere  determined  to  maintain  their  honour  with, 
not  upon  what  topics  to  found  their  doctrine. 
•Id  that  the  fat-r  was  faid  to  Go\formalitert  and  to  faints  mati 
Others,  to  God                       ,  and  to  faints  minus  pindpaliter  ;  others  would  have 

it  the  majority  feemed  to  hold,  that  t] 
was   faid  to  God  caj  and  to  faints  capiendo  lar^t.      A  fin. pie  fellow 

who  ferved  the  fub-prior,  thinking  there  was  fome  great  matter  in  1 
made  the  doctors  hold  fo  many  conferences  together,  alked   him  one  day  what 
the  matter  was  ?  the   fub-prior  anfwering,    Tom,  that  was  the  fellow's  name, 

Qer jbould be  faid.     He  fuddenly 
n ,  fir ,  fkould  it  he  (aid,  but  unto  God  ?      Then,  laid  the  fub-pru 
fhall  ive  do  ivith  the  faints  f      He  anfwered,   Give  them  A-ves  and  Creeds  encnv  in 
the  devil's  name;  jor  that  may  l-jfice  them.     The  anfwer  going  abroad,  many 
faid,  that  he  bad  gi-ven  a  ivifcr  deiijion  than  all  the  doElors  had  done  ivith 


NOTE    [QJ,  p.  261. 

AN  OTII  ER  act  paffed  this  feffion  takes  notice,  in  the  preamble,  that 
the  city  of  York,  formerly  well  inhabited,  was  now  much  de 
infomuch  that  many  of  the  cures  could  not  afford  a  competent  maintenance  to 
the  incumbents.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  magiftrates  were  em- 
i  to  unite  as  many  parifhes  as  they  thought  proper.  An  eeciefiaiiical 
hiftorian,  Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  230.  thinks  that  this  decay  of  York  is  chiefly  to 
be  afcribed  to  the  diflolution  of  monasteries,  by  which  the  revenues  fell  int» 
the  hands  of  perfons  who  lived  at  a  diltance. 

A  very  grievous  tax  was  impofed  this  feifion  upon  the  whole  ftock  and  ir.o- 
nied  interest  of  the  kingdom,  and  even  upon  its  induftry.  It  was  a  Shilling  in 
the  pound   y<  ,  on  every  perfon  worth  ten  ponnds  or 

upwards:   The  double  on  aliens  and  denizens.     Thefe  lafr,  if  above  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  if  worth  lefs  than  twenty  (hillings,   were  to  pay  eight-pence 

-pence  yearly  ;   every  ewe  three-pence. 
The  woollen  manufacture-  eight-pence  a  pound  on  the  valve  of  all 

the  clo-  le.     Thefe  exorbitant  taxes  on  money  are  a  proof  that  few 

people   :;  intereit :   For  this  te.x  amounts  to  half  of  the. 

yearly  income  of  all  money-bbldtrs,  during   three  ating  their  in- 

:   the  rate  a!  v  ;  and  was  too  grievous  to  be  borne,  if  many 

had  been  afl  It  is  remarkable,  that  no  tax  at  all  •■■ 

nd  this  feffion.       The  profits  of  merchandize  were  commonly  fo  high, 
it  could  bear  this  impoiition.    The  moft  abfurd  part  of  the 
:ns  to   be  the  tax    upon  the  woollen  manufactures.      See  2  &  3  Edw. 
ent  repealed  the  tax  on  ft 
len  cloth.      3  &  4  E  23.    tut  they  con 

[hi  i. 
The  {hillings  in  the  pound,  to  be  paid  in 

I  in  parliament,  which  had  been  the 
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NOTE    [R],    p.  318. 

THE  pooe  at  firft  gave  cardinal  Pole,  powers  to  tranfact  only  with  regard 
to  the  part  fruits  of  the  chjrch  lands  ;  but  being  admoniihej  of  the  dan- 
ger attending  any  attempt  towards  a  refumpion  of  the  lands,  he  enlarged  the 
cardinal's  powers,  and  granted  him  authority  to  cnfure  the  future  poffellion  of 
the  church  lands  to  the  prefent  proprietors.  There  was  only  one  claufe  in  the 
cardinal's  powers  that  has  given  occafion  for  fome  fp.culation.  An  exception 
was  made  of  fuch  cafes  as  Pole  fhould  think  important  enough  to  merit  the  being 
communicated  to  the  holy  fee.  But  Pole  fi  nply  ratified  the  poffefiion  of  all 
the  church  lands  ;  and  his  commiffion  had  given  him  full  powers  to  that  pu^;- 
pofe.  See  Harleyan  Mifcellany,  vol.  vii.  p.  264.  266.  It  is  true  fome  coun- 
cils have  declared,  that  it  exceeds  even  the  power  of  the  pope,  to  alienate  any 
church  lands  j  and  the  pope,  according  to  his  convenience,  or  power,  may 
either  adhere  te  or  recede  from  this  declaration.  But  every  year  gave  folidity 
to  the  right  of  the  proprietors  of  church  lands,  and  diminifhed  the  authority  of 
the  popes  ;  to  that  men's  dread  of  popery  in  fubfequ-nt  times  was  more  found' 
e4  on  party  or  religious  zeal,  than  on  very  folid  reafons. 


NOTE    [S],  p.    353. 

f*-'  H  E  pqffage  ofHoftngJbed,  in  the  Dijcourfe  prefixed  to  bis  Hijlory,  and  lulich 
~ I  fome  afibi  to  Harrifon,  is  asfolloius.  Speaking  of the  increafe  of luxury  .-Nei- 
ther do  I  fpeak  this  in  reproach  of  any  man,  God  is  my  judge  ;  but  to 
fhew  that  I  do  rejoice  rather  to  fee  how  God  has  bleffed  us  with  his  good  gifts, 
and  to  behold  how  that  irt  a  time  wherein  all  things  are  grown  to  raoft  excef- 
five  prices,  we  do  yet  find  the  means  to  obtain  and  achieve  fuch  furniture  as 
heretofore  has  been  impolfibli  :  There  are  old  men  yet  dwelling  in  the  village 
where  I  remain,  which  have  noted  three  things  to  be  marvelloufly  altered  in 
England  within  their  found  remembrance  One  is,  the  multitude  of  chimnies 
lately  erefted  ;  whereas,  in  their  young  days,  there  Were  not  above  two  or 
three,  if  fo  many,  in  moft  uplandifh  towns  of  the  realm  (the  religious  houfes 
and  manor-places  of  their  lords  always  excepted,  and  peradventure  fome  great 
perfonage  )  ;  but  each  made  his  fire  againft  a  reredoff:  in  the  hall  where  he 
dined  and  drefled  his  meat.  The  fecond  is  the  great  amendment  of  lodging  : 
For,  faid  they,  our  fathers,  and  we  ourfelves,  have  lain  full  oft  upon  ftraw 
pallettes  covered  only  with  a  fheet  under  coverlets  made  of  dagfwaine  or  hop- 
harlots  (  I  ufe  their  own  terms ),  and  a  good  round  log  under  their  head  in- 
ftead  of  a  bolfter.  If  it  were  fo,  that  the  father  or  the  good-man  of  the  houfc 
had  amatrafs  or  flock-bed,  and  thereto  a  fack  of  ch.iff  to  reft  his  head  upon, 
he  thought  himfelf  to  be  as  well  lodged  as  the  lord  of  the  town  :  So  well 
were  they  contented.  Pillows,  faid  they,  were  thought  meet  only  for  women 
in  childbed  :  As  for  fervants,  if  they  had  any  meet  above  th-  m  it  was  well : 
For  feldom  had  they  any  under  their  bodies  to  keep  them  from  the  pricking 
ftraws  that  ran  oft  through  the  canvas,  and  rafed  rheir  hardened  hides. 
The  third  thing  they  tell  •fit,  the  exchange  of  Treene  platers  ( fo  called,  I 
fuppofe,  from  Tree  or  Wood  )  into  pewter,  and  wooden  fpoons  into  iilver  or  tin. 
For  fo  common  were  all  forts  of  treene  vefTels  in  old  time,  that  a  man  (ho  ild 
hardly  find  four  pieces  of  pewter  (  of  which  one  was  peradventure  a  fait)  in 
a  good  farmer's  houfe.    Dfcrhtion  of  Britain,  chap.  x.  A^ain  in  chap.   xvi. 

In  times  paft  men  were  contented  to  dwell  in  houfes  builded  of  fallow,  willow, 
&c.  ;  fo  that  the  ufe  of  the  oak  was  in  a  mann  r  dedicated  wholly  unto 
churches,  religious  houfes,  princes  palaces,  navigation,  &c.  but  now  fallow, 
&c,  are  rejected,  and  nothing  but  oak  any  where  regarded  ;  an-i  yet  fee  the 
change ;  for  when  our  ho  ifes  were  builded  of  willow,  then  had  we  oaken 
men ;  but  now  that  our  houfes  are  come  to  be  made  of  oak  our  men  are  not 
only  become  willow,  but  a  great  many  altogether  of  ftraw,  which  is  a  fore 
alteration.  Inthefi  the  courage  of  the  owrv  r  was  a  lurficient  d-  fence  to  k.?p 
the  houfe  in  fafety ;  hut  bow  the  affurance  of  the  timber  muft  defend  the  men 
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from  robbing.  Now  hare  we  many  chimnies;  and  yet  our  tendcrli  ies  complain 
of  rheums,  catarrhs,  and  poles ;  then  had  we  lone  but  reredoiTes,  and  our 
heads  di.J  never  ache.  For  as  the  finok^  in  thofc  days  was  fuppofed  to  be  a 
furricient  hardening  for  the  timber  of  the  houfe,  fo  it  was  rep.iteJ  a  far  better 
medicine  to  keep  the  good-man  aid  his  family  from  the  quack  or  pofe, 
wherewith,  as  then,  very  few  were  acquainted.— —^  Again  in  chap,  xviii.  Our 
pewterers  in  time  pafl  employed  the  ufe  of  pewter  only  upon  dithes  and  pots, 
and  a  few  other  trifles  for  fcrvice  ;  whereas  now  they  are  grow.i  into  fu-h  ex- 
quifite  cunning,  that  they  can  in  manner  imitate  by  infuffOfl  any  firm  or 
farhion  of  cup,  dilh,  (alt  or  bowl  or  goblet,  which  is  made  by  goldfmith's 
crafr,  though  they  be  never  fo  curious,  and  v.-ry  artificially  forged.  In  fome 
places  beyond  the  f.-a,  a  g.irniih  of  gooi  flat  Englilh  pewter  (I  fay  flat,  be- 
caufe  diihes  and  platters  in  my  time  begin  to  be  made  deep,  and  like  bafons, 
and  are  indeed  more  convenient  both  for  fauce  and  keeping  the  meat  warm  ) 
is  almoft  efteemed  fo  precious  as  the  like  number  of  veflels  that  are  made  of 
fine  filver.  If  the  reader  is  curious  to  know  the  hours  of  meals  in  queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  he  may  learn  it  from  the  fame  Author.  With  us  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
ftudents,  do  ordinarily  go  to  dinner  at  eleven  before  noon,  and  to  fupper  at 
five,  or  between  tiv.;  and  fix  at  afternoon.  The  merchants  dine  and  fup  fel- 
do.Ti  before  twelve  at  noon  and  fix  at  night,  efpecially  in  London.  The  huf- 
baudmen  dine  alio  at  high  noon  as  they  call  it,  and  fup  at  {even  or  eight: 
But  out  of  term  in  our  univerlities  the  fcholars  dine  at  ten. 

Froiflart  mentions  waiting  on  tbe  duke  of  Lancafter  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when  he  had  fjpped.  Thefe  hours  are  ftill  more  early.  It  is 
hard  to  tell,  why,  all  over  the  world,  as  the  age  becomes  more  luxurious, 
the  hours  become  later.  Is  it  the  crowd  of  amufements  that  pufh  on  the 
hours  gradually  ?  or  are  the  people  of  faihion  better  pleated  with  the  fecrecy 
and  filence  of  nofturn  >.l  hours,  when  the  induftrious  vulgar  are  all  gone  to 
reft  ?  ]n  rude  ages,  men  have  few  amufements  or  occupations  but  what  day- 
light affords  them. 


NOTE     [T],     p.  3«2. 

THE  parliament  alfo  granted  the  queen  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  pound- 
age ;  but  this  concefiion  was  at  that  time  regarded  only  as  a  matter  of 
form,  and  flic  had  levied  thefe  duties  before  they  were  voted  by  parliament : 
But  there  was  another  exertion  of  power  which  fhe  praiftifed,  and  which  people, 
in  the  prefent  age,  from  their  ignorance  of  ancient  practices,  may  be  apt  to 
think  a  little  extraordinary.  Her  fitter,  after  the  commencement  of  the  war 
with  France,  had,  from  her  own  authority,  impofed  four  marks  on  each  ton  of 
wine  imported,  and  had  increafed  the  poundage  a  third  on  all  commodities. 
Queen  Elizabeth  continued  thefe  impofitions  as  long  as  (he  thought  convenient. 
The  parliament,  who  had  fo  good  an  opportunity  of  reftraining  thefe  arbitrary 
taxes,  when  they  voted  the  tonnage  and  poundage,  thought  not  proper  to  make 
any  mention  of  them.  They  knew  that  the  fovereign,  during  that  age,  pretended 
to  have  the  fole  regulation  of  foreign  trade,  and  that  their  intermeddling  with 
that  prerogative  would  have  drawn  on  them  the  fevereft  reproof,  if  not  chaf- 
tifement.  See  Forbes,  vol.  i.  p.  132,  133.  We  know  certainly,  from 
the  ftatutes  and  journals,  that  no  fuch  imposition*  were  granted  by  parlia- 
ment. 


NOTE     [V],     p.   374. 

KNOX,  p.  127.     We  iTiall  fuggefr  afterwards  fome  reafons  to  fufpec% 
that  perhaps  no  exprefs  promife  was  ever  given.     Calumnies  ealily  arife 
during   times    of  faction,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  religious  kind,  when  men 
think  every  art  lawful  for  promoting  their  purpofe.     The  congregation  in  their 
manifesto,  in  which  they  enumerate  all  the  articles  «f  the  regent's  mal-admi- 
Vol.   III.  3  Y 
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niftration,  do  not  reproach  her  with  this  breach  of  promife.  It  was  probably 
nothing  but  a  rumour  fpread  abroad  to  catch  the  populace.  If  the  papifts  have 
fometimes  maintained,  that  no  faith  was  to  be  kept  with  heretics,  their  ad- 
vcrfaries  l'ccm  alfo  to  have  thought,  that  no  truth  ought  to  be  told  of  ido- 
laters. 


NOTE     [W],     p.  374. 

SPOTSWOOD,  p.  146.  Melvil,  p.  29.  Knox,  p.  215.  228.  Lefley, 
lib.  x.  That  there  was  really  no  violation  of  the  capitulation  of  Firth, 
appears  from  the  manifefto  of  the  congregation  in  Knox,  p.  184.  in  which  it 
is  not  fo  much  as  pretended.  The  companies  of  Scotch  foldiers  were  probably 
in  Scotca  pay,  fince  the  congregation  complains,  that  the  country  was  op- 
preffed  with  taxes  to  maintain  armies.  Knox,  p.  164,  165.  And  even  if 
they  had  been  in  French  pay,  it  had  been  no  breach  of  the  capitulation,  fince 
they  were  national  troops,  not  French.  Knox  does  not  fay,  p.  1 39,  that  any  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Perth  were  tried  or  punifhed  for  their  paft  offences ;  but 
only  that  they  were  opprefied  with  the  quartering  of  foldiers  :  And  the  con- 
gregation, in  their  manifefto,  fay-  only  that  many  of  them  had  fled  for  fear. 
This  plain  detection  of  the  calumny,  with  regard  to  the  breach  of  the  capitu- 
lation of  Perth,  may  make  us  fufpect  a  like  calumny  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
tended promife  not  to  give  fentence  againft  the  minifters.  The  affair  lay  alto- 
gether between  the  regent  and  the  laird  of  Dun  ;  and  that  gentleman,  though 
a  man  of  fsnfe  and  character,  might  be  willing  to  take  fome  general  profeffions 
for  promifes.  If  the  queen,  overawed  by  the  power  of  the  congregation,  gave 
fuch  a  promife  in  order  to  have  liberty  to  proceed  to  a  fentence ;  how  could 
{he  expect  to  have  power  to  execute  a  fentence  fo  infidiouily  obtained  ?  And  t» 
what  purpofe  could  it  ferve  ? 


NOTE     [X],    p.  376. 

KNOX,  p.  153,  154,  155.  This  author  pretends  that  this  article  was 
agreed  to  verbally,  but  that  the  queen's  fcribes  omitted  it  in  the  treaty 
which  was  figned.  The  ftory  is  very  unlikely,  or  rather  very  abfurd  ;  and  in 
the  mean  time  it  is  allowed  that  the  article  is  not  in  the  treaty  ;  nor  do  the 
congregation,  in  their  fubfequent  manifefto,  i/ifift  upon  it.  Knox,  p.  184. 
Befides,  would  the  queen-regent,  in  an  article  of  a  treaty,  call  her  own  reli- 
gion idolatry  ? 


NOTE     [Y],    p.   377. 

THE  Scotch  lords,  in  their  declaration,  fay,  "  How  far  we  have  fought 
**  fupport  of  England,  or  of  any  other  prince,  and  what  juft  caufe  we 
"  had  and  have  fo  to  do,  we  ihall  fhortly  make  manifeft  unto  the  world,  to 
«*  the  praife  of  God's  holy  name,  and  to  the  confufion  of  all  thofe  that  (lander 
*'  us  for  fo  doing :  For  this  we  fear  not  to  confefs,  that,  as  in  this  enterprife 
'*  againft  the  devil,  againft  idolatry  and  the  maintainers  of  the  fame,  we 
**  ehiefly  and  only  feek  God's  glory  to  be  notified  unto  men,  fin  to  be 
**  punifhed,  and  virtue  to  be  maintained  ;  fo  where  power  faileth  of  our- 
*f  felves,  we  .will  feek  it  wherefoever  God  fhall  offer  the  fame."  Knox, 
p.  176. 
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NOTE     [Z],     p.  4:1. 

T'lIS  year  the  council  of  Trent  was  diflblved,  which  had  fitten  from 
1  545.     The  publication  of  its  decrees  excited  anew  the  general  ferment 
i:i  fcurope  ;  w'ule  the  catholics  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  acceptance  of  them, 
and  the   proteilant;  rejected   the  n.     The  religious   controverfies  were  too  far 
expect  that  any   conviction  would   reAilt  from  the  decrees  of  this 
il.     It  is  the  o  .ly  general  council  which  has  been  held  in  any  age  truly 
inqui  itive ;   and    as  the  hiftory  of  it  has  been  written  with  great 
.  .igment,  it  has  tended  very  much  to  expofe  clerical  ufurpa- 
tiow  ,  and  may  ferve  us  as  a  fpecimen  of  more  ancient  councils. 

N~c>    0  to    fee    another    general   council,  till  the  decay  of  learning 

an  1   the    progrefs  of  igdorance  ihall  a^ain  fit  mankind  for   thefo  great  inj- 
poihires. 


NOTE     [AA],     p.  418. 

IT  appears,  however,  from  Randolf's  Letters  (fee  Keith,  p.   290.),  that 
en  made  to  that  minifter,  of  fcizing  Lenox  and  Darnley, 
no  iato  queen  Elizabeth's  hands.     Melvil   confirms  the  fame 
1  ys,   tSat  this  deiign  was  acknowledged  by  the  confpirators,  p.  56. 
-  account  given  by   the   queen  s  party  of  the  Raid  of 
,  as    it    is    called.      See    farther,  Goodall,  vol.   ii.   p.  358.     The  other 
of  which   Murray   complained,  is  much  more   uncertain,  and  is 
l^a.iJed  on  very  doubtful  evidence. 


NOTE     [BB],     p.  422. 

BUCHANAN  confeflcs    that  Rizzio  was  ugly;   but  it   may  be  inferred, 
1  the  narration  of  that  author,  that  he  was  young.     He    fays,  that 
he  duke  of  Savoy  to  Turin,  Rizzio  \ 
in  the  vigour  of  youth.     Now  that  event  happened  only  a   few  years  before, 
Kvii.   cap.  44.     That  Bothwel  was  young  appears,  among  many  other  ia- 
rincible  pr:>:>:"i,   from  Mary's  inftructions  to  the  bithop  of  Dumblain,  her  am- 
baflador  at  Paris;  where  flic  fays,  that  in   1559,  only   eight  years  before,  he 
He  might  therefore  have  been  about  thirty  when  he  married 
her.  Hiftory,  p.  3S3.     From  the  appendix  to  the  Epijlola  R 

irs    by  authentic   documents  that  Patrick  earl  of  Bothwel, 
father    to     ,  efpoufed    queen    Mary,  W:S    alive  till   near  the   year 

1560.     Buchanan,  by  a  miftake,  which  has  been  long  ago  corrected,  calls 
him  James. 


NOTE     [CC],     p.  43a. 

MARY  herfelf  confeffed,  in    h?r  infractions  to   the  ambaiiadors  whom 
lhe  fent  to  France,  that  Bor  d  all  the  noul -men  that  their 

in    fav-nir  of  his  marriage  was   agreeable  to  her,   K.eith,   p.  389. 
Anaerfrjn,  vol.   i.   p.   94.     Murray  produced   to  queen  Eliza 

commiilioners,  a  paper  iigned  by  Mary,  by  which  ihe  permitted  them  to  make 
this   application   to  her.     This   permiifion   was   a  fufficient  declaration  of  her 
ions,  and    was  efteemed   equivalent   to  a  command.     Anderfon,   vol.  iv. 
p.  C9.     They  even  afferted  that  the  houfe  in  which  they  met  was  furroundsd 
ned  men.     Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  141. 
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NOTE     [DD],    p.  454. 

MARY's  complaints  of  the  queen's  partiality  in  admitting  Murray  to  a 
conference,  was  a  mere  pretext  in  order  to  break,  oft"  the  conference. 
She  indeed  employs  that  reafon  in  her  order  for  that  purpofe  (fee  Goodall, 
vol.  ii.  p.  184.),  but  in  her  private  letter,  her  commillioncrs  are  directed  to 
make  ufc  of  that  order  to  prevent  her  htnour  from  being  attacked,  Gooclall, 
vol.  ii.  p.  183.  It  was  therefore  the  accufation  only  lhe  was  afraid  of. 
Murray  was  the  leaft  obnoxious  of  all  her  enemies  :  He  was  abroad  when  her 
fubjects  rebelled,  and  reduced  her  to  captivity:  He  had  only  accepted  of  the 
regency  when  voluntaiily  proffered  him  by  the  nation.  His  being  admitted  to 
queen  Elizabeth's  prefence  was  therefore  a  very  bad  foundation  tor  a  quar- 
rel, or  for  breaking  off  the  conference  j  and  was  plainly  a  mere  pre- 
tence. 


NOTE     [EE],     p.  456. 

WE  fhall  not  enter  into  a  long  difcuflion  concerning  the  authenticity  of 
thefe  letters  :  We  fhall  only  remark  in  general,  that  the  chief  objec- 
tions againft  them  are,  that  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  paffed  through  the  earl 
of  Morton's  hands,  the  leaft  fcrupulous  of  all  Mary's  enemies  ;  and  that  they 
are  to  the  laft  degree  indecent,  and  even  fomewhat  inelegant,  fuch  as  it  is  not 
likely  ftie  would  write.  But  to  thefe  preemptions  we  may  oppnfe  the  follow- 
ing confiderations.  (1.)  Though  it  be  not  difficult  to  counterfeit  a  fubferip- 
tion,  it  is  very  diffic.nl.,  and  almoft  impoffibl-,  to  counterfeit  feveral  pages, 
fo  as  to  refemble  exactly  the  hand-writing  or"  any  perfon.  Thefe  letters  were 
examined  and  compared  with  Mary's  hand-writing  by  the  Englhh  privy- coun- 
cil, and  by  a  great  many  of  the  nobility,  among  whom  were  feveral  partilans 
of  that  princefs.  They  might  have  been  examined  by  the  hi/hop  of  Rofs, 
Herreis,  and  others  of  Mary's  commiffioners.  The  regent  muft  have  expect- 
ed that  they  would  be  very  critically  examined  by  them  :  And  had  they  not 
been  able  to  (land  that  teft,  he  was  only  preparing  a  fcene  of  confufion  to 
himfelf.  Bilhop  Lefley  expreflly  declines  the  comparing  of  the  hands,  which 
he  calls  no  legal  proof,  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  389.  (2.)  The  letters  are  very 
long,  much  longer  than  they  needed  to  have  been,  in  ordr  to  fcrve  the  pur- 
pofes  of  Mary's  enemies  ;  a  circumftance  which  increafed  the  difficulty,  and 
expofed  any  forgery  the  more  to  the  rifk  of  a  detection.  ( 3. )  They  are  not 
fo  grofs  and  palpable  as  forgeries  commonly  arc,  for  they  ftill  left  a  pretext 
for  Mary's  friends  to  affert,  that  their  meaning  was  {trained  to  make  them 
appear  criminal ;  fee  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  361.  (4.)  There  is  a  long  con- 
tract of  marriage,  faid  to  be  written  by  the  earl  of  Huntley,  and  figned  by 
the  queen,  before  Bothwel's  acquittal.  Would  Morton,  without  any  neceili- 
ty,  have  thus  doubled  the  difficulties  of  the  forgery  and  the  danger  of  dc- 
ttction?  (5.)  The  letters  are  indifcreet  ;  but  fuch  was  apparen-Iy  Mary's 
conduct  at  that  time  :  They  are  inelegant ;  but  they  have  a  carelefs,  natural 
air,  like  letters  haltily  written  between  familiar  friends.  (6.)  They  contain 
fuch  a  variety  of  particular  circumftar.ces  as  nobody  could  have  thought  of 
inventing,  efpccially  as  they  muft  neceffarily  have  afforded  her  many  mean* 
of  detection.  (7.)  We  have  not  the  originals  of  the  letters,  which  were  in 
French  :  We  have  only  a  Scotch  and  Latin  traaflation  from  the  ori~iral,  and 
a  French  translation  profeffedly  done  from  the  Latin.  Now  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  Scotch  tranflation  is  fall  of  Gallicifms,  and  is  clearly  a  tram 
from  the  French  original :  Such  as  make  fault,  fair*  da  fautei ;  make  it  item 
that  I  believe,  f.ir  jemblur.t  de  le  croire  ;  make  bnk,  faire  brtde  ;  tin  r  t»y  frfi 
jvurn.y,  c'ejl  ma  premiere  journe'e  ;  have  you  not  dejire  to  laugh,  tfavess  tout  pas 
cr.il.  der'trt  :  ite  place  ii:lt  held  unto  the  death,  la  place  tiendra  'hfju'a  la  tr.cri  ; 
be  may  no!  com' forth  of  the  boufe  tits  long  tim>,  il  ne  pent  pas  Jorttr  du  fo 

.  make  me  advertifemint,  fare  m'avertir  ;  put  cider  10  it,    mettrt  ordre 
tela;  diLbarg:  your  heart t  deckargtr  voire  exur  j  ma..e  gud  watch,  J^itts  bonne 
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vardt,  Sec.  (8.)  There  is  a  converfation  which  fhe  mentions  between  herfelf 
and  the  king  one  evening  :  But  Murray  produced  before  the  Englifh  commif- 
fioncrs  the  teftimony  of  one  Crawford,  a  gentleman  of  the  tarl  of  Lenox, 
wh  i  1 "wore  that  the  king,  on  her  departure  from  him,  gave  him  an  account 
of  the  fame  converfation.  (9.)  There  feems  very  little  reafon  why  Murray 
arid  his  atlociates  (hould  run  the  rifk  of  fuch  a  dangerous  forgery,  which  muft 
have  rendered  them  infamous,  if  detected  j  fince  their  caufe,  from  Mary's 
known  conduct,  even  without  thefe  letters,  was  fufficien.ly  good  and  justifi- 
able. (10.)  Murray  expofed  thefe  let  ers  to  the  examination  of  perfons  qua- 
lified to  judge  of  them  j  the  Scotch  council,  the  Scotch  parliament,  queen 
Elizabeth  and  her  council,  who  were  poffefled  of  a  great  number  of  Mary's 
genuine  letters.  (11.)  He  gave  Mary  herfelf  an  opportunity  of  refuting  and 
expofmg  him,  if  (he  had  chofen  to  lay  hold  of  it.  (I2-)  The  letters  tally 
fo  well  with  all  the  other  parts  of  her  conduct  during  that  tranfadtion,  that 
thefe  proofs  throw  the  ftro.ng  ft  light  on  each  other.  (13.)  The  duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  had  examined  thefe  papers,  and  who  favoured  fo  much  the  queen 
its  that  he  intended  to  marry  her,  and  in  the  end  loft  his  life  in  her 
caufe,  yet  believed  them  authentic,  and  was  fully  convinced  of  her  guilt. 
This  appears  not  only  from  his  letters  above  mentioned  to  queen  Elizabeth 
and  her  minifters,  but  by  his  fecrtt  acknowledgment  to  Bannift^r,  his  moft 
trufty  confident.  See  State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  81.  In  the  conferences  be- 
tween the  duke,  fecretary  Lidington,  and  the  bithop  of  Rofs,  all  of  them 
-  par  ifans  of  that  princefs,  the  fame  thing  is  always  taken  for  granted. 
Ibid.  p.  74,  75.  See  farther  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  A.  3.  »8. 
p.  214.  from  Cott.  lib.  Calig.  c.  9.  Indeed  the  duke's  full  perfuafion  of 
Mary's  guilt,  without  the  lcaft  doubt  or  hefitation,  could  not  have  had 
place,  if  he  had  found  Lidington  or  the  bifhop  of  Rofs  of  a  different  opinion, 
or  if  they  had  ever  told  him  that  thefe  letters  were  forj;:d.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  Lidington,  being  one  of  the  accomplices,  knew  the  whole 
I)  of  the  confpiracy  againft  king  Henry,  and  was  befides  a  man  of  fuch 
penetration  that  nothing  could  efcape  him  in  fuch  interefting  events.  (14.) 
I  need  not  repeat  the  prefumption  drawn  from  Mary's  refufal  to  anf\ 
The  only  excufe  for  h?r  filence is,  that  lhe  fuf.pecV.ed  Elizabeth  to  be  a  partial 
:  It  was  not  indeed  the  inte  eft  of  that  princefs  to  acquit  and  juflify  her 
rival  and  competitor  5  and  we  accordingly  find  that  Lidington,  from  the  ferret 
nation  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  informed  Mary,  by  the  biihop  of  Rofs, 
that  the  que  tnd   never   meant  to   come   to  a  decifion  ;   but  only  to 

get  ir.to  her  hands  the  proofs  of  Mary's  guilt,   in  order  to  blait  her 
See  State  Trials,    vol.  i.    n.  77.      But  this  was  a  better  reafon  for  declining  tho 

it    off"  on    frivolous    pretences, 
moment    .he   chief  ace...  unexpectedly   opened   againft  her. 

iot  expect  Elizabeth';,  final  decifion   in  her  favour,  i; 
ct  importance  to  b'ive  a  fatisfactory  anfwer,  it  (lie  had  any,  to  the  accul 

Scotch  cornmiflioners.      .  :r  could  have  been  difperfed  for  the 

:Uon  of  the  public,  of  f  I   of  pofterity.     And  fi 

after  the   acculation  and    proofs  were  in  a 

no  harm  to  give  in  the  anfwers.     Mary's  information}  that   the   queen   never 
intended    to    come    to    a  ould    be   no  obftae'e   f>  her  j 

The  very  difappearance 
That  event  can   be   ..>  no  way  but  from  the  care   of  .. 

■ho    were    detirous   to   deftroy   every   proof 
,  rpearancc   (  '  1  ive,   and    of  Craw 

■  ded  from  a 
!S.  in  the  A 

tion  made  to  the  authenticity  of  the  letters,  drawn   from   the 
ill,  which   affirms  the   letters  to  be  " 
whereas  the 
ly   written,   not  fd 
vol.  ii.  p.  64.  67. 

ers,  true  or 

.  from  the  i 
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Bothwel  was  only  fubfcribed,  A  proper  accurate  distinction  was  not  made  • 
and  they  are  all  fai.l  to  be  written  and  fubfcribed.  A  late  writer,  Mr.  Good- 
all,  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  thefe  letters  clafh  with  chronology,  and 
that  the  queen  was  not  in  the  places  mentioned  in  the  lerters  on  the  days  there 
affigned  :  To  confirm  this,  he  produces  charters  and  other  deeds  lignea  bv  the 
queen,  where  the  date  and  place  do  not  agree  with  the  letters.  B;.t  i;  is  well 
known  that  the  date  of  charter,  and  fuel  like  g  ants,  is  no  proof  of  the  real 
day  on  which  they  were  figned  by  the  fovereign.  Papers  of  that  kind  com- 
monly pafs  through  different  offices  :  The  date  is  affixed  by  the  full  office, 
and  may  precede  very  long  the  day  of  the  fignature. 

The  account  given  by  Morton  of  the  manner  in  which  the  papers  came  in- 
to his  hands,  is  very  natural.  When  he  gave  it  to  the  tnglifh  commiffioners, 
he  had  reafon  to  think  it  would  be  canvafled  with  all  the  feverity  of  able  ad- 
verfaries,  interefted  in  the  higheft  degree  to  refute  it.  .  It  is  probable  that  he 
c.iuld  have  confirmed  it  by  many  circumftances  and  tefHmonies,  lince  thty  de- 
clined the  conttft. 

The  fonnets  are  inelegant ;  infomuch  that  both  Brantome  and  Ronfard, 
who  knew  queen  Mary's  ftyle,  were  aflTured,  when  they  faw  them,  that  they 
could  not  be  of  her  compofjtion.  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  478.  But  no  perfon  it 
equal  in  his  productions,  efpecially  one  whofe  ftyle  is  fo  little  formed  as  Ma- 
ry's mull  he  fuppofed  to  be.  Not  to  mention  that  fuch  dangerous  and 
criminal  enterprifes  leave  little  tranquillity  of  mind  for  elegant  poetical  com- 
pofitions. 

In  a  word,  queen  Mary  might  eafily  have  conducted  the  whole  confpiracy 
againft  her  huiband,  without  opening  her  mind  to  any  one  perfon  except 
Bothwel,  and  without  writing  a  fcrap  of  paper  abou-  it ;  but  it  was  verv  diffi- 
cult to  have  conducted  it  fo  that  her  conduct  fhould  not  betray  her  to  men  of 
diicernment.  In  the  prefent  cafe  her  conduct  was  fo  groi's  as  to  betray  her  to 
every  body  ;  and  fortune  threw  into  her  enemies  hands  papers  by  which  they 
could  convict  her.  The  fame  infatuation  and  imprudence,  which  happily  is 
the  ufual  attendant  of  great  crimes,  will  account  for  both.  It  is  proper  to  ob-. 
ferve,  that  there  is  not  one  circumftance  of  the  foregoing  narrative,  contained 
in  the  hiftory,  that  is  uken  from  Knox,  Buchanan,  or  even  Thuanus,  or  in- 
deed from  any  fufpected  authority. 

4 

NOTE     [FF],  p.  457- 

UNLESS  wc  take  this  angry  accufation,  advanced  by  queen  Mary,  to  be 
an  argument  of  Murray's  guilt,  there  remains  not  to  the  leaft  preemp- 
tion which  fhould  lead  us  to  iVpedt  him  to  have  been  any  wife  an  accomplice 
in  the  king's  murder.  That  queen  never  pretended  to  give  any  proof  of  the 
charge;  and  her  commiffioners  affirmed  at  the  time,  that  they  themfdvet 
knew  of  none,  though  thev  were  ready  to  maintain  its  truth  by  their  mif- 
trefs's  orders,  and  would  produce  fuch  proof  as  fhe  fhould  fend  them.  Jt  is 
remarkable  that,  at  tha  time,  it  was  impoffibk  for  cither  her  or  them  to  pro- 
duce any  proof;  becaufe  the  conferences  before  the  Englifli  commiffioners 
were  previoufly  broken  off. 

It  is  true  the  bifhop  of  Rofs,  in  an  angTy  pamphlet,  written  by  him  under 
a  borrowed  name  (  where  it  is  eafy  to  fay  any  thing  ),  affirms,  that  lord  Her- 
reis,  a  few  days  after  the  king's  death,  charged  Murray  with  the  guilt,  open- 
ly to  his  face  at  his  own  table.  This  latter  nobleman,  as  Lefley  relates  the 
matter,  affirmed,  that  Murray  riding  in  Fife  with  one  of  his  fervants,  the 
evening  before  the  commiffion  of  that  crime,  faid  to  him  among  other  talk, 
Tlis  night  ere  mormnpr the  lord  Darnlcy  jkall  loje  !:h  life.  See  Ander.on,  vol.  i.  p. 
7  c.  But  this  is  only  a  hcarfay  of  Lefley's,  concerning  a  hearf.iy  of  Herjeis's, 
and  contains  a  very  improbable  fact.  Would  Murray,  without  any  ufe  or  ne- 
ceffity,  communicate  to  a  fervant,  fuch  a  dangerous  and  important  fecret, 
merely  by  way  of  converfation?  We  may  alfo  obferve,  that  lord  Herrcis  hin-felf 
was  on?  of  the  queen's  commiifioners  who  accufed  Murray.  Had  he  ever 
heard  this  ftory,  or  given  credit  to  it,  was  not  that  the  time  to  have  produced 
it  ?  and  not  have  affirmed,  as  he  did,  that  he  for  his  part  knew  nothing  of 
Murray's  guilt.     See  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  307. 
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Threads  of  Huntly  and  Argyle  accufe  Murray  of  this  crime;  but  the 
rcaibn  which  they  afiign  is  r'uueulous.  He  had  given  lis  content  to  Mary's 
divorce  from  the  king  ;  therefore  he  was  the  king's  murderer.  See  Anderlon, 
vol.  iv   part  2.  p.  192.      It  is  a  fare  argument  that  th. .  bet- 

ter proof  ajainfi  Murray,  Otherwife  they  would  have  produced  it,  and  not 
have  infilled  on  fo  abfurd  a  prefumption.  Was  not  this  alio  the  time  tor 
Huntley  to  deny  his  writing  Mary's  enntrait  with  Bothwel,  if  that  paper  had 
been  a  forgery  ? 

Murray  could  have  no  motive  to  commit  that  crime.  The  king,  indeed, 
bor;  him  fome  ill-will  j   but  the  king  himfclf  was  become  fo  .   both 

from  his  own  ill  conduct  and  tht  queen's  averiion  to  him,  that  he  could 
neither  do  good  nor  harm  to  any  body.  To  judge  by  the  event  i  1  any  cafe  is 
always  abfurd,  efpecially  in  the  prcfent.  The  king's  murder,  indeed,  pro- 
cured Murray  the  regency  :  But  much  more  Mary's  ill  condudt  and  impru- 
dence, which  he  could  not  pofliuly  forelce,  and  which  never  would  have  hap- 
haa  the  been  entirely  innocent. 


NOTE     [GG],     p.  457. 

I  BELIEVE  there  is  no  reader  of  common  fenfe  who  does  not  fee  from  the 
ive  in  the  text,  that  the  author  means  to  fay,  that  q  i.cn  Mary  rc- 
conftantly  to  anfwer  before  the  Engliih  commillioners,  but  offers  only 
to  anlwcr  in  perfon  before  queen  Elizabeth  in  perfon,  contrary  to  her  pr. 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  conference,  till  the  moment  the  evidence  of 
her  being  an  accomplice  in  her  hulband's  murder  is  unexpectedly  produced. 
It  is  true,  the  author  having  repeated  four  or  five  times  an  account  ol 
demand  of  being  admitted  to  Elizabeth's  prefence,  and  having  expreiTed  his 
(pinion  that,  as  i;  had  been  refuted  from  the  beginning,  even  before  the 
commencement  of  the  conferences,  fli:  did  not  expert  it  would  now  be  com- 
plied wi:h ;  thought  it  impoifible  his  meaning  could  be  mifanderftood  (as 
i  i;  was  impoflibie),  and  not  being  willing  to  tire  his  reader  with  con- 
tinual repetitions,  he  mentiems  in  a  pafiage  or  two,  limply,  that  fhe  had  re- 
futed lu  make  any  anfwer.  1  believe  alfo,  there  is  no  reader  of  common 
lenfe  Anderfon  or  Goodall's   collections,  and    does   not    fee  that, 

ably  to  this  narrative,   queen   Mary   infifts  unalterably  and  ftrenuoufly  on 
not  continuing  to  anfwer  before  the    Engliih  commiilioner?,  but  infifts  to  be 
heard  in  perfon,  by  queen  Elizabeth  in  peifon  ;  though  once  or  twice  by  way 
avado  lire  fays  limply,  that  the  will  anfwer  and  refute  her  enemies,   with- 
out inferting  this  condition,  which  ftill  is  understood.     But  there  is  a  perfon 

mkJ}  Mwy 
;  ami  has  attempted  to  refute  the  foregoing  narrative.     He  quotes 
le  pulTagc  of  the  narrative,  in  which   Mary   is  laid  limply  to  refufe  an- 
id  then  a  fingle  patVagc  from  Goodall,  in  which  me   boafh  fimply 
!i   anfwer  j   and    lie  very   civilly,  and    almoft   directly,  calls  the 
author  a  liar,   on  account   of  this   pretended   contradiction.      That    whole  En- 
quiry, from  beginning  to  end,  is  compofed  of  fetch  fcandalous   artifices  ;  and 

liance  the  reader  may jjdge  of  the  candour,  fair  * 
and  good  manners  of  the  Enquirer.      There  are,   indeed,  three  events  in    our 
/,   which   may   be  regarded  as  loud. (tones  of  party-men.     An  E' 
of  the  popih  plot,  an  lri:h  Catholic,  who  d 
t  in  1641,  and  a  Scotch  ice  of 

y,   mull    be   coniidered    as  men    btyond  the   reach  of  .. 
.all  b*  l*ft  to  their  preju 


NOTE     [HH],     p.  474. 

BfutWi  ftate  papers,  pulihhrd  after   the  writing  of  this   l.i.tory,  it 
t  an  :a  the 

kliv&iiag  uj   of  Alary  to  him.     The  que 
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down  Killigrew  to  the  earl  of  Marrc  when  regent,  offering  to  put  Mary  into 
his  hands.  Killigrew  was  inftrudted  to  take  good  fecunty  from  the  regent, 
that  that  queen  fhould  be  tried  for  her  crimes,  and  that  the  fentence  fliould  be 
executed  upon  her.     It  appears  that  Marre  rejeded  the  offer,  becaufe  we  hear 


no  more  of  it. 


NOTE     [II],     p.  475- 


S 


IR  Tames  Melvil,  p.  10S,  109,  afcribes  to  Elizabeth  a  pofitive  def.gn 
1  1  of  animating  the  Scotch  fadions  againft  each  other  j  but  hi.  evidence  is 
tob  inconfiderable  to  counterbalance  many  other  authorities,  and  Is,  indeed, 
contrary  to  her  fubfequent  conduft,  as  well  as  her  intereft,  and  the  ncceffity 
of  her  fituation.  It  was  plainly  her  intereft  that  the  king  s  party  fhould  pre- 
vail, and  nothing  could  have  engaged  her  to  flop  their  progrefs,  or  ev^en  for- 
bear openly  affifting  them,  but  her  intention  ot  ftill  amufing  the  queer i  of 
Scots,  by  the  hopes  of  being  peaceably  reftored  to  her  throne.  See  farther, 
Strype,  vol.  ii.     Append,  p.  20* 
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